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PREFACE 


The Blue Guide to England, now in its sixth edition, describes 
the country in a sequence of carefully planned routes showing the 
ready means of access to the chief points of interest and suggesting 
what points may be conveniently grouped together. The ultimate 
test of a guide-book must, of course, be its usefulness on the spot 
rather than its interest in the study, but in the present volume, as in 
all the volumes of the Blue Guides Series, an effort has been made 
to unite accuracy in practical detail and fullness of description with 
a due recognition of the historical and literary associations that 
add so much to the interest of travel, and nowhere more than in 
England. 

The present edition follows a plan similar to that of other recent 
volumes of the Blue Guides Series. Almost all the routes are based 
on the road-system, for the better guidance of the independent 
traveller bv road, but the requirements of the railway traveller have 
not been forgotten; and due attention has been given to the wide- 
spread network of motor-bus services that have made almost every 
town in England the centre of a wider circle of interest than ever 
before. 

England is a country so rich in historical, literary, and scenic 
interest, that in the compass of one small volume it is impossible 
to include all without danger of prolixity or unwieldiness. A special 
effort has therefore been made to select for description items of 
varying interest, bearing especially in mind their accessibility to the 
ordinary traveller. Another important consideration has been to 
keep the price of the volume as low as is consistent with the requisite 
standards of accuracy and good production; with this end in view 
the equipment of maps has been modified, special attention having 
been paid to the plans of towns and important buildings, which are 
not always easy to obtain otherwise; and two new plans of cathedral* 
cities have been added in this edition. For the same reason, maps of 
the Channel Islands are included, but the section maps of detached 
parts of the country, which appeared in previous editions, have 
been eliminated. These had been fairly criticised as being too small 
in scale for the walker or cyclist and too small in area for the motorist; 
they increase the bulk and the cost of the book disproportionately; 
and admirable maps of England, on any desired scale to satisfy 
the detailed r^uirements of every sort of traveller, are easily 
obtainable (as indicated on p. xlWi). 

Hotel Charges are stated in accordance with tariffs authorised 
by the hotels themselves, supplemented by the personal experience 
of the Editor and his Staff and by hotel bills kindly submitted by 
travellers. They can be regarded as a fair indication of the average 
charges, and may be safely taken as a guide to the relathe expense of 
the various hotels; but the incidence of the Catering Wages Act has 
had an unsettling effect on hotel prices and a small increase must 
here end there be expected. The omission of charges must not be 
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taken as an indication that the hotels concerned ire unwilling to 
provide meals and accommodation. 

The cordial and generous assistance from many Quarters, which 
the Bditor received in the preparation of the earlier editions of this 
volume, has in many instances been repeated. For the present 
edition, special acknowledgement is due to Mr. F. R'. Banks for a 
revision of the North of England; to Miss Joan Hitchcox for similar 
work in Devon and Cornwall, the Isle of Wight, Liverpool and 
Manchester, and elsewhere; to Mr. Stuart Rossiter for his attention 
to the Midlands, East Andia, etc. The Editor also owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Deans of the English Cathedrals; to the Staffs of 
many local libraries, museums, and information bureaux, for ready 
assistance in various directions; and to the officials of the Ministry 
of Works and the National Trust, into whose admirable care so 
many of England's treasures have now been given. Special thanks 
are due also to Dr. Mary Woodall (Birmingham), Mr. Levi Fox 
(Stratford-on-Avon), Mr. John Harvey (Winchester), and the Staff of 
the Travel Association; likewise to the increasing number of corres- 
pondents who offered valuable and constructive criticism and to 
the helpers who gave assistance in the improvement of earlier 
editions. The bibliography is a revision of that which was recast by 
Miss Louie B. Russ for the fifth edition. 

No one is better aware than the Editor and his Staff of the 
difficulty of avoiding errors, whether of omission or commission, 
and suggestions for the correction or improvement of the Guide 
will be most gratefully welcomed. 

Advertisements of every kind are rigorously excluded from this 
and every other volume of the Blue Guides Series. 


ADl^NDA 


I1ioreri»y Park (p, 372) is open 2.30-6 on Wed. & Thurs,, 
11-6 on Sat., Sun., & BH. from April 6th to Oct 6th 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY O^ ENGLISH 
MONUMENTS 

By Professor G. Baldwin Brown 

This Introduction aims at placing the traveller in a position to 
study with pleasure and profit the older monuments in which is 
enshrined a large part of English history. There are so many classes 
of these, and in most of the classes so many examples of outstanding 
interest, that no detailed analysis or descriptive catalogue can be 
attempted. It will be enough if the reader obtain some guidance 
of what to look for in his wanderings, how to place in thought the 
monuments in their relation to the national life, and what qualities 
to note in characteristic specimens of each class. The term *monu- 
ment* includes not only objects like prehistoric earthworks or 
sculptured churchyard crosses, but also buildings such as churches, 
town halls, manor-houses, and castles. 

The Introduction falls into two parts. In the first the monuments 
are noticed from the general point of view of religious and social 
history, while in the second they are briefly analysed from the stand- 
points of style and of technique, and an estimate is offered of their 
aesthetic value. In both cases a question may arise as to originality. 
Many of our older writers on antiquities overestimated foreign 
influence on our permanent monuments, and ascribed a Continental 
origin to any ancient portable objects of special interest and beauty. 
This tendency has now been corrected, and the old English craftsman 
is recognitod as capable of artistic work of the same character as the 
best that is found on the Continent, so that in almost every kind we 
can show one or more examples of native origin equal to anything 
abroad, while if the successive styles in our monuments have been 
to some extent of foreign derivation, yet in every case toe exotic 
elements were worked into English forms, and the resultant product 
bears a thoroughly national stamp. 


1. ENGLISH MONUMENTS IN THEIR HISTORICAL 
SETTING 

The wntinuous history of English monuments begins in early 
of prior date there are considerable 
Roman, British, and also prehistoric remains. From the limh^ 

¥ ‘‘ ^ “land In 

Alfred there has been evolved the extensive 
“^-Proat® structures, corresponding 
mihtary> ceremonial, and domestK 
^ between medieval and modem, 
toere is to red break of conUnuity through the later periods of our 
relations between AnSo-Saxon and 
monuments are by no 
prehistoric times historical 
nrSuSiSfi ^ convenient accordingly to start at toe 

^ to look from ttee boto 
forwards and backwards, on toe one side to medieval aid^dm 
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developments, and on the other to the interesting but isolated 
phenomena of the earlier epochs. 

The Country Village. The English country village is an early 
Anglo-Saxon creation, and it has remained throughout our history 
a characteristically national institution. If therefore the reader's 
attention be directed first to the country rather than to ports and 
cities, he will find there the kernel of Bn^ish social development, 
for the village not only preserves in essentials its original form but 
it has expanded into the town, so that, not of course all, but a large 
number of our present great urban centres began as rural hamlets. 
The villages in question, best represented in the Midlands and 
Eastern Counties, were isolated foundations, formed quite inde- 
pendently of the then existing land routes of communication, the 
Roman roads, on which they are scarcely ever found, but linked to 
each other by local lanes out of which at a much later date the 
present system of main and by-roads was evolved. The principal 
features of the settlements have remained practically the same 
throughout history. There are two classes of domicile, the Cottages 
of the peasantry, and the great houses of which the Hall or Manor 
House of the local squire or lord is the most important. The hall 
stands apart, but the cottages may cluster about the village green, 
the place of meeting and recreation of the original settlers. Villagers 
and lord together gave to the place its appellation, for a name like 
‘Cottin^ham* means the home of the kinsmen or retainers of Cotta, 
the original leader of the particular band of immigrants. Somewhat 
later came the Church, built as a rule originally by the lord but for 
the common use. This church, altered, added to, rebuilt from a^ 
to age, is the dominant feature in the settlement, and often in its 
size and richness seems now out of all proportion with its homely 
surroundings. In all Europe there is no class of monuments more 
full of varied interest than English country churches, for, belonging 
as they have done on the one hand to the great and on the other 
hand to the simple, they enshrine a large part of the social history 
of the land, while in their fabric and fittings they represent all the 
artistic styles that have {prevailed since Anglo-Saxon times. The hall 
and the cottage, both prior to the church, have like it changed from 
age to age, the former assuming for a time a military character to 
become once more the open mansion it has since remained, and 
displaying architectural and decorative forms which are an epitome 
of the national art; the latter retaining its humble proportions but 
exhibiting on the small scale a use of stone and brick and tiling and 
thatch, of timber and of plaster, that is an ever fresh delight to the 
artistic eye. 

Pre-Saxon Monuments. The Teutonic immigrants did not settle 
either on the Roman roads or in the Roman cities, nor did they 
take over from the Romanised Britons their oppida (forts and places 
of refuge) or their hamlets. It is true that in the West of England, 
on the borders of the still Celtic parts of the country, the earlier 
British centres of the rural population may have influenced the 
situation and form of the Teutonic ones; and here, at Glastonbury^ 
Woodcum, and Rotherley, such centres have left visible traces. 
Portable objects found on these sites are to be seen in the museums 
at Taunton and Farnham. The villages were built of wood, some- 
times, as at Glastonbury, on piles among marshes. As regards the 
country in general, however, Romano-mtish villages 9^^ little in 
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evidence, and do not seem to have affected Teutonic modes of 
settlement. The one point of connection is the temetery, for m 
funeral arrangements, if there be not actual contipuity, a cert^ 
aflUiation is to be traced. The Anglo-Saxon cemeteiy was »ner^y 
at a little distance from the settlement, and, where it has been dis- 
covered, the site of it will be locally known though t'^ie excavations 
have almost always been filled in. Portable objects of interest found 
in these cemeteries are preserved in the British Museum and in 
numerous local museums, such as those at Liverpool (the best of 
all), Oxford (Ashmolean), Cambridge (Archeological Museum), 
Maidstone, Lewes, Reading, Devizes, Norwich, Leicester, Northamp- 
ton, Hull, and York. Traces of earlier burials are often detects 
among those of the Saxons, and the form in which the Saxon graves 
were sometimes marked above ground, by a round tumulus, was 
perhaps adopted from; the earlier inhabitants. Above Barham 
village in Kent is a good group of round tumuli in which An^o- 
Saxon or rather Jutish burials were found, while similar tumuli of 
earlier date are common on the downs in the South of En^and, in 
Wiltshire, especially near Stonehenge, in Derbyshire, and on the 
Yorkshire Wolds. These belong sometimes to the Early Iron but in 
most cases to the Bronze Age. and may date from near the Christian 
era to as far back as about ] 800 b.c. They are found in conjunction 
with the ‘long barrows’ (p. xviii) that belong to the previous Age of 
Stone. To the Stone Age appertain the large and interesting class 
of ancient remains known as Rude Stone Monuments, and these, 
which are of unknown date and ethnic origin, are in this way 
brought into some sort of connection with the historical period 
from which we have journeyed back to them. 

Roman and Pre-Roman Roads and 'Tracks. With regard to the 
Roman roads in England, it is enough for the present purpose to 
know that there exist long stretches where the general line of the 
thoroughfare is unquestionably Roman. The longest of these is the 
so-called Fosse Way that can be traced, with almost complete 
continuity, from Lincoln through Newark and Leicester to the 
S.W. by Cirencester, Bath, and Exeter. Next comes the Watfing 
iS/reer—the name has never been satisfactorily explained — from 
London by St. Albans to Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury, and on 
to Chester, the road often running parallel to the main line of 
railway, and still in use in almost all its length as a thoroughfare. 
The road best marked of all is that part of the Ermine Street con- 
necting London with the North, that runs from near Stebnford to 
the Humber, and in an almost straight course of some 60 miles 
pasMs through only two inhabited places, Ancaster and Lincoln, 
both of which are Roman. 


^ ™ along the lines of earlier British or 
pie-British trackways, and such trackways, utilised or not utilised 
^ ^ .traced sometimes for long distances. The 

8p-callM Jt^nield Street is such an old route, probably prehistoric, 
IK?* f Chilterns. The Pe&r^s Road 

tmugh Norfolk 18 woth^, ud of prehistoric date also must be 
North Downs »om Farnham to Cantnrbuiy 
and the KenUsh seaports, that u known as the PilzHms* Way from 
*?* of Thomas Be^et at &nter. 

^ anaent thorougMares is in more than one 

aspect of fascmating mterest, and die following of them, as of j&e 
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Roman roads, takes the explorer away from the centres of popu- 
lation into regions that have their own special charm, and that 
furnish a surprise to those who have been told that England is a 
thickly peopled land. 

Roman Towns in England. The Roman roads connect the 
Roman towns. In most cases these are now inhabited places, but 
the sites of some very important towns are desolate and offer a rich 
field to the modern explorer. Some held ofilcial rank as colonies or 
municipalities-^ Kcm/n/wii/m (St. Albans), Lincoln^ York, Colchester, 
and Gloucester — and the largest of the rest were cantonal capitals, 
called ‘civitates* (whence our word ‘city*), the Romanised centres of 
the local British tribes. One, Calleva Atrebatum, now Silchester, a 
deserted site, has been completely uncovered and explored, and it 
is one of the few Roman towns in the whole empire of which this 
can be averred. Another, Vriconium, now Wroxeter, which was in a 
like condition, has also undergone the same process. There were 
many other smaller centres of urban life and two exceptional places, 
Lonainium (London) and Afiuee Suits (Bath), the former the com- 
mercial centre of Roman Britain and the point from which the main 
roads radiated, and the latter a resort for hot baths and recreation. 
Besides these towns there was a large number of military stations and 
forts, mostly of course on the sea-coast and along the N. and W. 
frontiers of the Britannic provinces. 

Excavations made on these Roman sites are generally filled in 
afterwards, and movable objects, architectural members, inscribed 
slabs, mosaic pavements; fragments of statuary, etc., have been 
placed in museums, of which those in Lpndon (London Museum and 
Royal Exchange), York, Newcastle, Leicester, Cirencester, Col- 
chester, Chester, Dorchester, Reading (for Silchester), Aldborough 
(Yorks), and Carlisle may be mentioned. Roman architectural 
monuments above ground and still in situ may be seen at Bath 

« restored), Dover, Wroxeter, Cartridge, Chesters, etc., but 
s of structure chiefly represented is the wall with its towers 
and gateways. The Multangular Tower at York with the curtain 
wall adjacent to it; the massive stone Newport Arch in the wall of 
Lincoln*, the W. wall with its Balkeme Gate at Colchester, are note- 
worthy, but many of the forts and stations possess fairly well- 
preserved enceintes; the Jewry Wail at Leicester is probably part of 
the basilica of the town Rates. Portchester, Pevensey, Richborough, 
and Burgh Castle are examples in the South, but nothing here 
approaches in magnitude and interest the great monument of the 
North, the Roman Wall between the Tynt and the Solwav, with the 
nummus stations and forts along its course. It should be noted 
that there are no Roman bridges in Great Britain, but the lower part 
of the stone piers that suppoim one over the North Tyne dre to be 
seen at Chesters, an important station on the WaU near Hexham. 
The bridge was probably not arched, but the roadway was carried 
over on wooden planking. 

Remains of Roman Villas have been found in many parts. Those 
at Bignbr, Brading, Chedworth, Lullingstone, and Woodchester are 
the best known. Many of them combined the country house with the 
farm after a fashion that still survives. The3r seem to have been laid 
out on a plan common in Qaul and Britain in town and country 
.alike, with rooms opening on a corridor arranjged on the three 
aUlet of a square with an open court in the nuddle. There were 
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hypocausts, and the rooms had handsome mosaic ^pavements, fine 
examples of which may be seen at Aldborough and other places, as 
well as in the museums. 

British and Pre-British Villages and Forts.* Traces of early 
habitations of the Bronze and also of the Neolithic l^one Age exist 
in the form of ‘pit dwellings’ and ‘hut circles,’ well represented on 
Hayes Common m Kent. Here are circular depressions in the ground 
from 6 to 30 ft. in diameter and 2 to 6 ft. deep, each surrounded by 
a bank formed of the excavated earth with a gap in it for admission 
to the interior. On this bank was a structure of boughs covered with 
thatching or skins and drawn together to a point at the top where a 
hole might be left for the egress of smoke. A cluster of the huts thus 
formed was sometimes within an enclosure, as at Grim's Pound on 
Dartmoor, so that the site might be regarded as a fort, but a simple 
kind of defence round a dwelling or a group of these may only be 
a protection against wild beasts, and the word ‘fort’ is best retained 
for works of a more distinctly military order. These take the form 
of earthworks of various kinds, some of which are among the most 
imposing monuments of the sort in existence. They occur all over 
the country but are specially well represented in the S.W. counties. 
It is notoriously difficult to tell their dales, and a leading authority 
has stated that “of all the many thousands of earthworks of various 
kinds to be found in England, those about which anything is known 
are very few.** Shape and character are doubtful indications. It 
may be said, however, that forts on positions of great strength or 
elaborately defended are not Roman. A Roman fortified station 
will probably be of a rectilinear shape with rounded corners and 
will be on a valley site, chosen of course by a military eye, either 
between two converging streams or with one side parallel to a 
watercourse. Hill forts and Cyclopean defences are not Roman but 
are ^nerally of much earlier date, though some may be of later 
origin. They may be divided into (1) Summit Forts, of which an 
example is Hod HilU in Dorset, with a double line of earthworks 
round the hill-top enclosing some 50 acres; (2) Promontory Forts, 
as for instance the lines of entrenchment cutting off on the land 
side the headland of Flamborough, ascribed popularly to the Danes 
but much older: and (3) Hill Forts, not on summits but on well- 
chosen defensible positions made stronger by art. The stupendous 
earthworks in complicated and multiplied lines at Maiden Castle, 
in Dorset, with their outworks like demi-lunes to protect the en- 
trances, take easily in this kind the place of honour. Cissbury Hill, 
in Sussex, is a fort evidently intended to command access to the 
interior of the country through Shoreham Gap. Chanctonbury Ring, 
in the same district, is a landmark for all that part of Bn^and. 
Anstiebary Camp, on Leith Hill, is well marked. These have been 
pronounced Neolithic in origin though occupied by the British. It 
has been argued that they were places not of residence but of 
t^porary refuge, and the absence of any visible provision for a 
water supply is in favour of this view. 

Dwtmet from these strongholds are the long lines called ‘Dykes/ 
instating of an earthen mound and a ditch, that can be traced in 
ainerent parts of the country, sometimes for many leagues. A very 

reveals the lines of old mounds and as 
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fine one, locally termed the DeviVs Dyke, crosses Newmarket 
Heath, and is well seen from the railway between Bury and Cam- 
bridge. The ditch is on the S.W. side, and from the bottom of this 
to the top of the mound is a vertical height of 30 ft. The Wansdyke 
runs from the Severn to Savernake Forest. Bokerley Dyke, a dozen 
miles to the W. of Salisbury, can be dated by coins found buried 
in it to late Roman times, and it was probably a British defence 
against the Saxon invaders. The latter followed at a later time the 
exanmle thus set, and Ojfa^s Dyke was intended to secure the frontier 
of h^ercia against the Welsh. Certain earthworks, resembling in 
their rectangular form the camps of the Romans, may be ascribed 
to the Danes, who raised them to protect alike their armies and their 
ships. These are works on three sides of a square, the fourth side 
being open to a river or creek where the ships would be drawn up. 
At Shoeburyness and Benfleet, in Essex, remains may be seen, and 
probably also at Appledore, in Kent. 

Sepulchral Barrows of the Early Historic and Prehistoric 
Periods. It has been noted that the Anglo-Saxon settlements are 
connected by a slender link with earlier periods through the feature 
of tumulus burial. The Anglo-Saxon period itself, and generally 
the period of the Teutonic migrations in the early Christian centuries, 
is called the Second Iron Age, and was preceded by the First, or 
Early, Iron Age, dating in this part of Europe from about SOO b.c. 
Previous to this the principal metal used for implements and weapons 
was bronze, and the Bronze Age extends in these lands backwards 
from the date just given to about 1800 b.c. Prior to this we are in 
the Stone Age, wl^ich with its various subdivisions stretches back 
for tens of thousands of years. The artistic remains of the Early 
Iron Age are described as *Late Oltic,* and consist of portable 
objects, sometimes of great beauty, that have come to light partly 
in hoards or accidental deposits and to a modified extent in tombs 
in or under tumuli or barrows of a circular form. Many of these, 
varying in diameter from about IS to 40 ft., occur on the Yorkshire 
Wolds. Specimens of the contents may be seen at the British Museum, 
at York, and at Hull. Similar barrows contain burials of the earlier 
Bronze Age, but there is a marked difference in the modes of inter- 
ment, as well as in the skeletons. The Anglo-Saxons were usually 
laid out at full length in their graves, and the bodies of the First 
Iron Age people were sometimes so disposed, though more often 
they are found in the crouching position with the knees drawn up, 
not uncommon in early burials in general. In the barrows of the 
Bronze Age burial was very commonly though not always in the 
cremated form, oiily the ashes of the burned body being preserved. 
These barrows are common on the Yorkshire Wolds, on the chalk 
downs of Southern England, and especially in Wilts, where the 
muMum at Devizes contains a selection from their contents, in 
which pottery is conspicuous. If there be metal, it is either bronze or 
gold. Bronze Age barrows range in diameter from 20 to ISO ft and 
are classified according to their shape. The earlkst are in shape like 
a shallow inverted bowl and are specially represented in Wiltshire. 
They are called %owl barrows.* Around Stonehenge and elsewhere 
is a later kind known as the *bell barrow,* of a more conical and 
highw form that is emphasised by its being surrounded by a dit^. 
Thq latest form is that of the *dl8k barrow,* of very sl^t elevation 
init marked by an endrcling ditch and outer bank, tney are also 
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common near Stonehenge, which seems to have attracted burials 
round it in pagan times just as did Clonmacnoise in Ireland in early 
Christian days. ^ 

As we go farther back we pass from the Bronze Age to that of 
Stone and to the funeral arrangements of another and earlier race. 
The bodies, usually buried not burned, are found in well-con- 
structed barrows oi a larger size and elongated form, called *long 
barrows,* lying generally £. and W. with the E. end broader and 
highor than the other. They are most common in the S.W. countiM 
but are nowhere numerous. No metal, except occasionally gold, is 
found in them. The internal arrangements of these barrows are^ 
interesting. They are usually, as it is called, ‘chambered,* that is the 
body is placed in a cell built of rough stones accessible by a gallery 
running from the outer face of the mound. Such a cell is a form of 
the so-called Rude Stone Monument, a characteristic product of 
the later or Neolithic Stone Age, and is really a small dolmen. 

Rude Stone Monuments. These consist in the following kinds, 
distinguished by names derived from the speech of Brittany, where 
the monuments are more fully represented than anywhere else in 
tne world. The first is the single upright stone or ‘Menhir.* The 
second, called an ‘Alignment,’ consists of a row or rows of stones 
arranged avenue fashion in two or more files. In the third form the 
upright stones are arranged in the form of a circle in a single or 
double line, and this is called a ‘Cromlech,* the first syllable im- 
plying curvature. [In Ireland, Wales, and Devon, and also in Corn- 
wall, the word ‘cromlech* is used erroneously for the monument 
properly called a ‘dolmen.*] Lastly comes the *X>olmen,* or stone 
table, which is formed by one or more flat stones laid horizontally 
on the tops of a number of upright stones, all forming together a 
roofed and wholly or partly enclosed chamber. The characteristic of 
all these monuments is that the stones appear to be as large as could be 
procured, and are used almost universally as found in the open, 
without quartering and without shaping or smoothing. The only 
exception in this country is in the case of Stonehenge. 

Isolated menhirs, 10 or 20 ft. high, occur, such as one in the 
churctward of Rudston, near Bridlington, that rises 25 ft. above the 
ground, or the three in a row averaging 20 ft. in height near Borough- 
bridge^ Yorkshire, but they are more commonly found in conjunct 
rion with stone circle, as in the case of the monolith called Long 
Meg, in Westmorland. Examples of alignments occur on Da/tmoor, 
but this form of monument is much better represented in Brittany. 
The cromlech or stone drcle appears in different parts of the 
Muntry. The finest of the land existed at Avebury, in Wilts, where, 
r A* whole work is greatly ruined, only about a score out 
of 650 stonw being now standing. Apart from Stonehenge there are 
foirly confide circle at Stanton Drew, Arbor Low, Boscawen-un, 
KesvAck. Of Em^h dolmens the best known is Kifs Coty House in 
Kent; several have survived in Cornwall 

discussion as to the original appearance 
of these immense works. In the view of Lord 
iJli f *** of monimenti were parts of one common 
intention: the dolmen was a sepulchral 
in the heart of a tumulus; the stone cirde 
^ « tfie ewth; the alkn? 

mehia marked ceremomal paths of access to the whole; the mon^ 
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was set up as memorial on the top of the mound. This ma^ have 
been sometimes the case, but cannot be taken as of universal 
application. In the monuments generally M. Dichelette sees **the 
proud effort of some dominant race, avid to affirm its power by 
gigantic and imperishable achievements,*' and they are certainly 
among the most impressive relics left to us from the past. 

The Village Church and its Adjuncts. Retracing our steps 
to the point from which a slmrt was made and turning in the opposite 
direction, we may regard the monumental history of England in 
medieval and more modem times as to a large extent a development 
from village stmctures. Domestic architecture in its simpler and its 
more ambitious forms is evolved from Cottage and Hall; civil 
architecture draws from the same origin through the Town, which 
is a growth from the Village. In religious buildings, on the other 
hand, though the Church with its fittings and adjuncts remains 
throughout a purely native product, it cannot claim to account for 
the greater churches of monastic or cathedral order, which have 
derived their main elements from Continental sources. The village 
church is practically always of Saxon, though ttnerally of late 
Saxon, foundation, and Saxon work remains visible in from two to 
three hundred existing examples. Its most interesting early adjunct 
is the churchyard cross and memorial tombstone, which have come 
down to us in many hundreds of examples, whole or in fragments, 
to be found chiefly in the Northern and North Midland counties. 
They are the prototypes of later examples, such as the well-preserved 
cross at Somersby, It is worth noting that the cross is in tradition 
older even than the church, for such, signs were set up by early 
missioners to mark preaching stations before a place of meeting 
could be built. In the churchyard at Bewcastle, in Cumberland, there 
still stands a memorial cross of the late 7th cent., and later examples, 
also apparently still in situ, are to be seen in the churchyards at 
Irton, aalton, Nunburnholme, Sproxton, Ilam, Muncaster, and 
Gosforth; a fine southern example is at Colyton. 

Anglo-Saxon memorial crosses not in connection with churches 
may be seen at Sandbach and at Stapkford, and such too have their 
successors in similar monuments of medieval date, such as those 
connected with Queen Eleanor at Northampton, Geddington, and 
Waltham Cross, In towns the market cross or surviving portions of 
it furnish some interesting bits of medieval work, and the cross at 
Chichester is one of the best examples dating from about 1500. 
There is a Gothic cross at Malmesbury, and another of the 15th cent, 
at Newark-on^Trent, 

The Growth and EQxnPMENT of English Towns. Many towns 
have had their ancimt physiognomy obscured by urban features 
that are the distinctive product of the modern industrial era, 
while in a large number the old balance of the plan has been upset 
by the railway, which, as at Durham or Derby, has niade the 
passenger or goods stations centres of new residential and ousiness 
quarters. Some of the largest towns and almost aU the smaller ones 
grew out of country villages, and in the case of the former, as for 
example Birmingham, Br^ord, Leeds, Sheffield, the fact that there 
is only one parish church of old foundation is an indication of this. 
The numerous later churches are *chapels-of-ease* with parishes 
carved out of the original one. The market-place may often be a 
survival of the village green. Other towns are of Roman origin, and 
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here it must not be assumed that the streets still run bn Roinan lines, 
for in practically every case the Roman city lay waste for some 
centuries and was refounded in later Saxon times, as London was 
by Alfred. Chester by his daughter Ethelfleda. At the same time, in 
many of these cities, such as Exeter, Chichester, Gloucester, the 
two main streets crossing at right angles in the centre do represent 
the old Roman tradition of town-planning. Towns might also arise 
out of some local occupation, as Yarnfputh is said to have sprung 
from the herring fair, and as seaports generally have grown. Much 
interest attaches to towns that began with the settlement of a nucleus 
of population about the gates of a castle or abbey. Windsor, Ludlow, 
and Durham are good examples of the former; Westminster, Eve- 
sham, Bury St. Edmunds, emd Peterborough of the latter. The market- 
place of the last named, just outside the abbey gateway, is significant. 

Apart from the churches, there will be found in very many of our 
older towns great and small semi-religious buildings of medieval 
date, in the form of hospitals, colleges, almshouses, and the like, 
that often possess an indescribable aesthetic and historical charm. 
The most interesting perhaps in its way is St. Afary*s Hospital at 
Chichester, but there may be mentioned also the College of All 
Saints, Maidstone, Whitgift Hospital, Croydon, Abbot*s Hospital, 
Guildford, Leycester's Hospital, Warwick, Chetham*s Hospital, 
Manchester. St. William's College, York, and, above all, St. Cross 
outside Winchester, an early medieval almshouse with a noble 
church. In respect of ancient secular building of a public kind 
English cities are not so well provided as those in some parts of the 
Continent. The medieval Town or Trade Hall, so conspicuous an 
ornament of Flemish cities, is not an English feature, though there 
are medieval guildhalls at London, York, and Coventry. Those at 
Lynn and Worcester are respectively Jacobean and Queen Anne in 
style, but buildings of this kind are mostly with us of more modern 
date. The smaller country towns often exhibit in their market- 
places arcaded structures connected with a covered hall and offices, 
of a date one or two centuries back, that were employed for pur- 
poses of trade. They are picturesque and characteristic features that 
should not escape notice. One of the best is the Yam Market at 
Dunster, of about 1600. In many towns as in country villages the 
inn will be found to be a house of considerable antiquity. The 
growth of the inn can be traced back to early Saxon times, and it is 
<^te one of me ancient institutions of the country. From London 
the old mns have almost disappeared, but the so-called ‘New Inn’ 
at Gloucester, the ‘Angel’ at Grantham, the ‘George’ at Glastonbury, 
and others are medieval hostelries. There must not be left without 
me^on the stone bridges of medieval date still fairly numerous. 
Northamptonshire has some good examples with pointed arches 
planned piers. The bridge across the Tweed at 
« i ‘fk ?* of Jamw I, IS one of the most notable. A unique 
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of cities were repaired, but in the case of these what we see now, as 
at Chester t Exeter, and York, is not, save in some fragments, Roman 
or even Saxon but of later medieval date. Remains of medieval 
walls are to be seen as parts of the enceinte of many English towns, 
such as Oxford, and an imposing gateway, as at Canterbury, 
Southampton, Winchester, Warwick, and on the bridge at Mon^ 
mouth, may survive when the walls have almost wholly disappeared. 

Thb Monastery in Enoiand. If the village church is on the whole 
the most interesting, the cathedral is the most important religious 
monument in the country, but no treatment of English cath^rals 
is possible without previous reference to the Monastery. English 
monasteries may be divided into three main classes: (1) the older 
Benedictine abbeys, mostly founded before the Norman Con 9 uest; 
(2) establishments housing communities of the various monastic and 
canonical Orders of later medieval times — the Cistercians and the 
Carthusians, the Augustinians with their offshoots, and the later 
Military Orders, the Templars and Hospitallers; (3) the houses of 
the so-called Mendicant Orders (friars; not monks nor canons), 
originating in the 13th cent, and known in popular parlance as the 
Grey Friars (Franciscans), Black Friars (Dominicans), White 
Friars (Carmelites), and Austin Friars. 

We are not concerned with the differing constitutions and prin- 
ciples of these religious bodies, but only with the situation and arrange- 
ment of their houses. Those of the older Benedictines sometimes 
grew up round the solitary cell of some recluse of notable sanctity, 
and were in consequence, like Crowland in the fen country, founded 
on deserted sites; but in other cases they were built in towns to 
house a body of clerics who had business in recognised centres of 
population. In the first cases, the remote monasteries would each 
m time create its own town, so that these older Benedictine abbeys 
would all have an urban character, and the remains of their buildings 
are sometimes to be sought among modern houses. This is con- 
spicuously the case at Westminster, where structures ^rhaps earlier 
than tbe Conquest exist a stone’s throw from the motor-bus route. 
In contrast we find the later settlements of the Cistercians, a reformed 
Benedictine order, nearly always in rural surroundings. The first of 
these was at Waverley in Surrey, dating from soon after 1128, and 
within about a century a hundred others had been founded, many 
of which have come down to us in ruins that in their sylvan setting 
are among the most romantic ancient monuments in the country. 
Netley, Tintern, Fountains, Rievaulx, Furness arc the best known and 
favourite examples. The situation of these houses is due in the first 
place to the importance attached in the Cistercian scheme of life to 
agriculture, for which country surroundings were necessary. That 
they did not attract an urban population around them is due partly 
to the late period of their establishment and partly to their austerity 
and exclusiveness. Essentially urban, on the other hand, were the 
houses of the friars. From the 12th cent, the towns were rapidly 
rising into inmortance, and as the older monasteries were mostly in 
the county the new orders found in these towns a virgin field for 
their missionary activity. In the large centres of population, where 
th^ selected the poorer and more crowded quarters, they tauj^t 
and carried out their charitable aims, and in many or our Engudi 
towns the remains of the friaries are to be found, while even smere 
the buildings have been swept away, tbe names ’Oreyfriars,’ 
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*Blackfriars,* and *Whitefriars* still cling to the sit^ of the former 
establishments. 

Arrangement of Monastic Houses. In outward configuration 
the houses of the various monastic and canonical bodies have with 
one exception a marked similarity, all being arranged with a view 
to community of life. The exception was in the case of Carthusian 
establishments, called in this country by a corruption of terms 
‘Charterhouses,* where each monk had his separate lodging to 
which was attached a garden. These lodgings were generally grouped 
around an open court, but even here there was a large church and 
other spacious buildings where the brethren could on special occa- 
sions gather as a single body. The best known of these ‘Charter- 
houses* is of course that in London^ where the structures have been 
to a great extent rebuilt, but the most complete example is that at 
Mount Grace in Yorkshire. 


Ail the houses of the other orders are distin^ished by the cloister 
or open court surrounded by arcaded galleries, round which are 
disposed a great church, a common refectory, a common dormitory, 
and a living-room, with certain subsidiary structures. The cloister 
is almost always on the S. or sunny side of the nave of the church, 
and the dormitory lies along the E. side of the cloister square, and 
has a direct connection with the S. transept of the church, so that 
the monks could enter this at night without going into the open air. 
The dormitory is on an upper floor and has under it the common 
room, a heated apartment where the inmates when off duty could 
forgather, and also the chapter house, where they would assemble 
for the transaction of business. On the S. side opposite the church 
18 commonly situated the refectory, and in Benedictine abbeys this 
lies along me side of the court, occupying perhaps its whole length. 
In Cistercian houses the refectory is usually turned the other way 
and presents its gable end, not its side, to the court. The fourth side 
^ occupied by buildings used for storage. These 
buildings with subsidiary structures— kitchens, lavatories, bath- 
Muses, and the like— make up the monastery proper, providing for 
toe needs of the religious lift; but as a fact the cloister with its 
hSww nP* heart or kernel of a great complexus of 
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though the main features were tolerably permanent. The friaries, 
partly owing to their urban position, and partly to haste and economy 
in building, are not so extensive or rcmai nor so well preserved 
as the great country abbeys, but they had certain special features, 
the most important of which is the plan of the church. This was 
arranged for preaching, the friars bemg mostly in clerical orders, 
and was commonly aisleless, or had aisles and nave included under 
a single roof. These preaching-churches of the friars have furnished 
excellent halls for secular purposes: St. Andrew’s Hall in Norwich 
was the Dominican church; the Guildhall at Chichester the old 
chapel of the Grey Friars. 

The Forms of Enoush Churches. These are so infinitely varied 
that no enumeration or analysis is here possible. A small oratorv, 
in the form of a simple nave and square-ended chancel of early 
An^o-Saxon type, may lie under the shadow of a vast complexus 
of buildings with aisles, transepts, chapels, towers, porches, covering 
in length and breadth a large extent of ground, and piercing the 
sky with its towers and pinnacles, while ecclesiastical structures in 
all parts of the country exhibit every possible intermediate form, 
with different combinations, simple or elaborate, of the various 
features at the disposal of the medieval planner or alterer of churches. 
For every arrangement there has been some good reason, though 
the history of the particular monument may not be easy to read. 
Ecclesiastical needs have had to be served and local considerations 
have been of weight in determining the number and disposition of 
the parts of the structure. No form of church can be claimed as 
exclusively English or as confined to, any special district of our 
island, though there are numerous local styles that can be dis- 
tinguished. 

English churches compare favourably with foreign in that the 
simpler ones preserve the village type and make no pretence to ape 
the greater ones, while these latter as compared with the con- 
temporary structures of the Gothic period in France are planned on 
a more modest scale, so that it was possible to carry them to com- 
pletion. Their perfection of finish, combined with their picturesque 
setting, gives an extraordinary charm to English cathedrals. The 
look of completeness applies specially to the towers and spires 
which singly or in groups are a most effective element in the more 
distant views. Salisbury, Lichfield, Lincoln, Durham, Ely are good 
examples. In internal arrangement English churches differ from 
those on the Continent in ending square instead of with the semi- 
circular apse. Most of the spaces m the greater English churches are 
covered with stone vaults, but in village churches the wooden roof 
is practically universal, and is often made a very beautiful work of 
art. The lesser churches shriw tludr truth to character not only in 
their wooden roofs but in the absence of any gallery or triforium 
openings over the side aisles. In plan they exhibit the same features 
as the greater churches, but there is this difference at the entrance 
end that the village church very commonly terminates or begins with 
a single western tower and practically never with a pair flanking 
the facade. This last arrangement may be termed almost normal in 
the greater churches, only one of wht^, Ely 9 &ow shows a single 
westm tower. 

Tbs Cathboral and the Town CHxmcH. Normally the cathedral 
or bebop’s churdi, in which he maintains his ‘cathklra* or cfaair» 
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should be also the town church of civic use. The Duoino of Florence, 
Notre Dame at Paris, the Cathedral of Cologne,) are distinctly 
town churches in the centres of urban life, and have no conn^tion 
at all with the monastic system. To English cathedrals as distinct 
from continental ones a somewhat different character attaches, for 
they were in many cases abbey churches and part of a monastic 
establishment. Now an abbey, even if it was in a town, was not of 
it, and an abbey church, like the cloister beside it, was always more 
or less secluded and cut off within its enclosure from the outer 
world. English cathedrals owe not a little of their universally 
recognised charm to the fact that they often stand apart in a park- 
like precinct called the cathedral ‘close,* surrounded with picturesque 
old houses that in many cases are monastic buildings turned to 
modern uses. Moreover, cathedrals that as an actual fact were 
never monastic have in England assumed the same character of 
aloofness. Salisbury, with its typical close, is a good instance, and 
with such churches we often find cloisters connected, as at Lincoln, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Hereford, Chichester, and Wells, The last-named 
cathedral is set among various picturesque subsidia^ structures 
that combine with it to produce a general effect indescribably 
attractive. 

This monastic or quasi-monastic seclusion of so many English 
cathedrals deprived them of the character of town churches and 
rendered necessary separate churches for civic use. It should be 
mentioned that the earlier monastic churches welcomed the outside 


public to services held for their benefit in the nave or western part, 
but later, with an increase in monastic exclusiveness, this was 
changed, and we even find the monks of great abbeys in towns 
building separate town churches for the citizens. Two large churches 
were erected in this way at Bury St, Edmunds, and two also at 
Coventry, Important civic churches exist apart from the cathedrals 
in nearly all cathedral cities, and also in all the larger towns, in 
some of which they were the one parish church of old foundation. 
To such buildings municipal insignia, etc., sometimes lend historical 
interest. St, Thomas, Salisbury; St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich; St. 
Cuthbcrt, Wells, are good examples. St. Peter, Leeds; St. Botolph, 
Boston; St. Nicholas, Yarmouth; Holy Trinity, Hull; St. Mary, 
Lancaster, are fine town churches of the parish type, while gitwitnr 
hidings at Birmingham (St. Philip), Newcastle (St. Nicholas), and 
Manchester, now cathedrals. There is, however, another class of 
toger chmches in towns that are not of the village or parish type 
TOt of that of the gmter churches of cathedrm or abbey rank, 
^ey show this alike in plan and in construction, especiaUy in their 
large use of stone vaulting. The term ‘minster,* applied somewhat 
loosely to greater churches, is used of many of them; the word 
comes from the Latin monasterium,’ but the churches in question 
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Later, in the case of cathedrals, the auxiliary clergy, instead of 
being as they were called the bishop*s/ami7ia, or staff, were accorded 
an independent status of their own and organised as a corporation, 
becoming what is known as the cathedral chapter, while the sin^e 
clerics were called 'canons.* In the case of the parish churches also 
the ministering clergy might become a corporation known as a 
'college* (from the Latin collegium). Each member would then have 
his 'own independent position and emoluments, and the church 
would become 'collegiate.* All churches belonging to the monastic 
or to the semi-monastic canonical orders were strictly speaking 
collegiate, but the term is usually confined to the larger churches 
that were neither cathedrals nor monastic or quasi-monastic. These 
larger churches have now changed their character, and the only 
churches in England technically termed 'collegiate* are Westminster 
Abbey and St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

The Form of the Larger Churches in Relation to their 
Conshtutton. The forms and arrangement of churches vary 
according as they are of monastic, collegiate, or parish type. The 
difference between the two last and the first is sometimes very 
marked. The parish church always, and the collegiate and cathedral 
church when they are not monastic, are arranged to accommodate 
a congregation for whose benefit the services are carried on. The 
monastic church does not, save to some small extent, contemplate 
a congregation, and is arranged to suit the members of the special 
community. Both monastic and collegiate churches require con- 
siderable space at the altar end of the building for the seats of 
the monks or the incorporated cler^, tod these seats, known as 
'stalls,* have given opportunity for mborate artistic work in wood 
and stone. This accounts for the great extension of the eastern parts 
of such churches as compared with the nave, which is so remarkable 
at Canterbury and St. Albans. The monks even desired to make this 
eastern part a complete church in itself, and so in some cases added 
a second or eastern transept, which gave to this part the orthodox 
cruciform plan. This feature, adopted from the stupendous church 
of Cluny in Burgundy, occurs in some of the meater churches of 
England, even when these, like Lincoln, Salmiury, or Beverley* 
were not actually monastic. 

Another influence affecting the form of the church was the 
multiplication of altars, for each of which a suitable location had 
to be provided. The cultus of saints, the reverence paid to relics, 
and other causes led to this multiplication. For example, there 
were thirty in the church at York in the time of Alcuin, and Cliarles 
the Great tried to limit the jprevailing fashion. Galleries over the 
side aisles, almost universal in large Romanesque churches, may 
have been added to provide a location for some of the inconveniently 
numerous altars, but the arrangement that had most effect on the 
plan of the church was the throwing out of chapels. It was not only 
the greater churches but also those of the parish type that were 
altered in this way, and we come in contact here with that important 
institution, the chantry cha^l. 

The Chantry Chajpel. Between the middle of the 13th and the 
middle of the 16th centuries English churches small and great were 
, supplied with a dass of fittings that in various ways affected their 
|dan and arrangements and added to their histoncal and artistic 
interest. These were endosures, sometimes built out, at other times 
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placed between piers of the interior arcades or occupying the end 
of an aisle, called chantry chapels, and containing always an altar 
and often a tomb. The name is connected with the French chanter^ 
and refers to the singing of the masses with which the chapel itself 
became afterwards identified. An endowment secured in perpetuity 
the services of a ministrant called a chantry priest. Chan^ chaTOls 
were built by individuals or by corporations such as civic guilds, 
and at the altar dedicated in each case to some particular patron 
saint masses were said for the souls of the departs. In the case of 
an individual foundation the donor would have his tomb beside the 
altar, or even serving as altar, and successive members of his family 
might come to have the same resting-place and share in the benefits 
of the masses said. The village church of North Leigh enshrines a 
lovely chantry chapel to the north of the chancel with a roof 
vaulted in fan tracery; there is the carved effi^ of the knight on 
his tomb with his lady beside him, and the family altar with its 
fittings. In town churcnes these subsidiary altars, each in its beauti- 
fully wrought chapel, were often kept up by guilds of craftsmen, and 
this gives a civic mterest to the institution. The town church of St. 
Thomas, Salisbury, possessed 27 of these chantries, and there were 
gay and picturesque doings in and about them on the occasions of 
guild-festivals. 

Secular Archiircturb in England: The Cottage. Archi- 
tectural monuments of a non-religious kind may be grouped as 
civil, military, and domestic. The remains of Roman date that fall 
under these three categories have been already noticed, and atten- 
Uon has been called to the fact that the medieval period has left us 
comparatively few monuments of civil architecture proper, in the 
form of town or trade halls, and the like. On the other hand, about 
medieval miutary and domestic architecture in England there is 
much that might be said. 

Starting as before from the Anglo-Saxon village, we note that it 
had no mibt^ apparatus, but it furnishes us with two types of 
domestic arclutecture, the Cottage and the Manor House. The 
cottage, which is small and slight, owes it charm partly to its rural 
surroundings and its gpden setting and partly to the picturesque- 
ness of form and the play of surface texture which result from old- 
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beds that cross the centre of England from Somerset to Northamp* 
tonshire. Here, especially in parU of Gloucettershire and Northants, 
village architecture has a deservedly high reputation, and the stone 
mulhoned windows often thrown out as oriels, the sharp-pointed 

S hies, the moulded stone chimneys that focus the composition, 
rnish an inexhaustible treasure of picturesque motives and details. 
On the other hand, in the stone-building North, as also in Wales, 
the material is of another quality and carries with it no invitation 
to an artistic treatment, so that there is a grim plainness about the 
rough stone cottages, bare or plastered, of Northumberland or 
Caernarvonshire. 

A word may be said here on the sesthetic value of what has just 
been called *nalf-timber* work, a familiar specimen of which to 
Londoners is the Elizabethan front of Staple Inn in Holborn. It 
consists in a framing of upright and horizontal balks of timber set 
some distance apart, with a filling of piaster or some other material 
in the interstices. In all work of this kind it will be found that 
artistic effect is secured, not by making this a consciously pursued 
aim, but by taking advantage of necessities and economies in 
construction so that the beautiful is suffered to grow in seemingly 
inevitable fashion out of the useful. It will be noted that every 
upper story projects beyond the one below it, and this enlivens the 
front with light and shade and imparts distinctive character, while 
the device is based at the same time on sound construction, for the 
weight of the outer wall of the projecting story balances that of the 
contents of the room within, llie oblique and curved pieces intro- 
duced between the uprights are constructively the diagonal struts 
needful for securing lateral stiffness in the framing. The contrasted 
materials, wood and plaster-filling, in themselves make for pic- 
turesqueness, and the edges and projections of the one are a challenge 
to the carver, while the other’s plain surfaces invite to artistic 
treatment by designs stamped on them or scored in the soft material. 

It is to be noted that in England the larger and more important 
domestic buildings of the type of the hall often preserve a good deal 
of the homelike appearance that characterises the cottage. The two 
types really meet m the larger village houses — the grange, the farm- 
house, the parsonage, the country inn — as well as in the average 
houses of the county towns. Tbe^ are not cottages, but they retain 
no small share of the unpretendmg charm of these; they are not 
halls, but often possess pronounced architectural character. There 
are abundant exanmles in the stone-building region of central 
England already refried to, as for instance in Plages like the 
Gloucestershire JSibury, the Worcestershire Broadway^ or the 
Northamptonshire Oundle. 

Secular Architbcture in England; The Manor House. 
The Hall, or residence of the local lord, of the manor in or beside 
the Anglo-Saxon village, was of a type widely represented in the 
ancient and medieval worlds, in which the house consists original^ 
in one single large room called a ’hall,* used by the domestic com- 
munity for all the puiposes of life. Of such a kmd was the Homeric 
house and also thkt described in the sam of Scandinavia and the 
Anglo-Saxon poem ’Beowulf.* The tom was general^ supported 
inteniaSy by wooden pillars, and the effbct of such a hail in its more 
rude and jurimitive aspect may be judged from existing Tithe Bams, 
several of which have come down from medieval times. These axe 
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structures of great interest, with low stone walls and immense roofs 
and internal supports of wood, and were commonly connected with 
the extensive farm operations carried on by religious houses. They 
were sometimes 200 ft. and more in length. Fine examples exist at 
Glastonbury and Bradford-on- A von. Such halls, as time advanced, 
were subdivided by partitions, or else the main building was reserved 
for certain household functions such as the common meal, and 
separate chambers called ^solars* were constructed apart as retiring 
rooms or sleeping-places. The hall might be itself on an upper story 
with a vaulted undercroft. There exist examples of houses of the 
12th cent., as at Boothby Fagnell, *King John's House' at Southamp- 
ton, and ‘John of Gaunt's Stables’ at Lincoln, and they are of course 
far more numerous from later periods. Of the 13th cent Stokesay 
is an excellent example, but of a more castellated type. In castles 
there were spacious halls, that were constructed of timber or of 
stone within the courtyard. The best preserved early example in 
stone is the 12th cent, hall at Oakham. Westminster Hall, laid out 
on grand lines by William Rufus, was the main part of the palace of 
Westminster. The best idea of the great hall of later medieval times 
B to be gained from the halls of the Colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In such halls there are commonly bay or ‘oriel' windows 
thrown out on each side at the upper end, and between these, 
across the end of the hall and on a dais raised a step above the 
main floor, runs the ‘high table’ for the ‘quality.' The tables for the 
members of the household generally extend up and down the hail. 
Over the screen through which the hall is entered is a gallery called 
from Its ancient use the ‘minstrels* galleiy.* Originally the fire in 
these halls was on a hearth in the centre, the smoke finding its way 
out by an opening in the roof caUed from the French Vouverture a 
louvre. At present these halls have their fireplaces in the side wall 
or walls, but a httle turret or pavilion on the ridge of the external 
roof often remains to mark the ancient position of the aperture for 
smoke. At Penshurst, one of the best preserved of the fine medieval 
Shiv'S IP*" kind, the great hall dating from the 
* w i ** has the stone hearth m the centre of it. 
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of the country to a much later date, was to some extent protected, 
while the familiar phrase ‘castellated mansion* shows that the pro- 
tective arrangements might be carried pretty far. Even the An^o- 
Saxon Hall was fenced in by a hedge, and all through the middle 
ages, where water was available, a country house would be sur- 
rounded by a moat. The Mote at Jghtham is a well-known survival. 
In disturbed times something more was needed, and Hudson 
Turner thinks that very few houses of any importance were built 
in the 1 3tb, 14th, or 1 5th centuries without being fortified. The means 
of protection varied, but in every case a ‘licence to crenellate’ had 
to be obtained from the Crown or its representatives, and these 
licences granted by the kings from Heniy III to Richard II are useful 
historical documents, often furnishing indications of date. In these 
cases, however, fortification was a secondary consideration, and the 
structure remained essentially domestic in type. This system of 
partial fortification continued in use much longer in parts of the 
country liable to disturbance, such as the Marches of Wales or the 
Scottish Border. In the latter region there flourished the so-called 
‘Pele Tower,’ a small square stone keep, with a vaulted basement 
for cattle and rooms above in which refuge could be taken in case 
of a raid. The word ‘pele,* connected with ‘bale,’ refers not to the 
tower itself but to the ‘pelum* or palisade around it. Church towers 
also were fortified, as at Great Salkeld, 

With the castle proper defence was of the first moment, and 
living arrangements had to be accommodated thereto. By ‘castle* 
in the sense in which the word is here used is meant the private 
stronghold, as distinguished from more extensive military works like 
those of the Romans, or the fortifications round towns of the 
Danish period of Anglo-Saxon history. Some of the castles had a 
national character connected with the defence of the borders of the 
kingdom: Ludlow Castle in the West and Durham in the North are 
examples; but they were held by individual castellans. The first 
form of the private castle in England was that which protected the 
Norman territorial lord who had after the Conquest usurped the 
position of the Anglo-Saxon ihane. It was made of the accessible 
and easily worked materials, earth and timber, and consisted of an 
enclosure surrounded bv a ditch and a bank surmounted by a 
palisade. At one end of the enclosure was reared a conical mound of’ 
earth, on the top of which was constructed a timber dwelling. A 
movable wooden bridge spanned the ditch and gave access to the 
upper part of the mound, where was the entrance to the hold. It 
was a manor house, and as would be expected it was always near a 
village or a town. A very good example at Rayleigh is mentioned in 
Domesday. The finest mound in the country is probably that at 
Thetford, 100 ft. high and 1000 ft. round. These hastily wrought 
works were abandoned when Uie Normans began to erect castles in 
stone vidth their massive square keeps. The builders of these were 
afraid that the artificial mound (technically termed a ‘motte’) could 
not support such a wdght, and the stone castle with keep and outer 
enclosure had accordingly to be built dlsewhere. In some cases a 
ring wall of masonry was thrown round the upper part of the motte 
to replace the palisading that encircled the timber dwelling, and the 
itmeture is then called a *sh^ keep.' There are specimens at 
Arundel, Berkeley, and Durham, 

The characteristic square Norman keep is a product of the 12th 
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cent, Uiottgh two fine examples, 

in the llth. The keep contains a great hall, tot a t 

Hedbigham, which was always on an upper floor, the bas eme nt 
used for storage, while there were vanous smW pnvatt 
rooms and an oratory, with passages and staircases contrw^ in tte 
thickness of the wall. A well was probably always presept witto 
the keep, as at Rochester and Bamburgh, The outer enclosure, calM 
the ‘bauey,’ both in the case of the earth-and-timber casUe and m 
that of stone, was used for the accommodation of the men-at-arms, 
for whom, and for other purposes, buildings first of wood and then 
of stone were provided. By the latter part of the 13th cent, thew 
structures in the bailey had superseded the keep as places of resi- 
dence, and they grew later to stately mansions of the open tyro 
within the ring wall of the bailey. Warwick Castle is a notable 
example. At Bamburgh there is an Edwardian mansion in the en- 
closure quite distinct from the keep, which, however, curiously 
enough, has lately been fitted up again as a dwelling. The keep 
would always be available as a refuge. At the close of the 12th cent, 
the square keep was superseded by one of a circular plan that was 
found more defensible against the improved methods of attack of 
the time. At the same time the wall or enceinte enclosing the c»urt 
or bailey was stiffened by the increase in number and strength of the 
flanking towers, which came ultimately to replace the keep in its 
position of priority in the defences. The way was thus prepared for 
the great change of the 13th cent., the keepLess castle, consisting of 
a strong wall of enceinte defended hy towers, or of several such 
enceintes, forming a fortress of what is known as the ‘concentric* 
type. To such a castle a strong gateway was added and received a 
good share of the attention that had formerly been devoted to the 
keep. There were outworks in the form of a so-called ‘barbican* 
(the word seems to be of Oriental derivation), a very good example 
of which is preserved at York in front of Walmgate Bar, and the 
actual entrance was flanked by projecting towers. Above the arch- 
way there was a portcullis chamber, and perhaps upper stories, as 
in the fine gateway at Warkworth, Rockingham Castle possesses an 
excellent normal specimen of a gatehouse of the second half of the 
13th cent. The castles built by Edward 1, of which the best are in 
* Wales, are typical specimens of the stronghold consisting in the 
main as far as defences went of strong curtain walls defended by a 
series of towers, and are reckoned to reach “the highest pitch of 
military science attaii ed in medieval England." A well-preserved 
and most picturesque example of the later kind of castle is Bodiam, 
In ^e early part of the 14th cent, the introduction of firearms 
combined with social changes to reduce the military importance of 
the castle, which g^uallv sank to the position of the fortified 
dwelling, until in Tudor days the extension of the power the 
Crown made the private stronghold of the feudal baron an anachron- 
ism. One late type of castle, that was more strictly a fortified 
dwelling-house, may be mentioned. This is the so-called ‘tower- 
house,* of which Tattershall Castle is the best known example. It 
has something of die form of the older square keep, but has an 
internal court There is an octagonal turret at each angle, and the 
handsome wmdows betray the fact that “the splendid residence is 
^tsidied in me fiijt instance, while the defensive stronghold is a 
^||fcecondary idea. It dates from the middle of the 15th century. 
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II. ENGLISH MONUMENTS IN THEIR ARTISTIC 
ASPECTS 

The history of every art presents itself in one aspect as a con- 
tinuity, in another as a succession of more or less marked phases. 
It has been the custom to give distinctive names to these phases, but 
the practice has recentlv been impugned on the ground that it 
obscures the vital fact of the continuity. Hence in some authorita- 
tive publications of the day these descriptive terms familiar to 
generations of readers are taboo, and monuments are not referred 
to certain styles or periods or reigns, but to centuries or parts of 
centuries b.c. or a.d. It is no doubt true that a protest was needed 
against the idea that the development of an architectural style can 
be presented in a series of closed compartments, and for the purpose 
of a Report or a County History, where the colourless statement of 
facts is the object, these purely arithmetical distinctions suffice. 
The fact remains, however, that such a development does not j>ro- 
ceed on even lines and at a regulated pace like a wound-up machine, 
but passes through phases in each of which a diiSerent appeal is 
made to our aesthetic judgment, and if the art is to be made the 
subject of critical and literary treatment these phases must, so to 
say, be individualised, and each envisaged with its own aura about 
it. On this principle we may justify the continued use for sub- 
divisions of Gothic of the well-worn terms 'Early English,* 'Deco- 
rated,* 'Perpendicular,* because each style is fairly distinct, and 
each has the special character suitably expressed by a descriptive 
name. 

Of the other 'period names* used in this Introduction, 'Roman- 
esque* is quite apt and expressive and covers, with due subdivisions 
according to regions, the earlier phase of medieval architecture. 
Between this and the later phase there is a very real continuity, but 
owing to movements which affected Western Europe in the 12th 
cent, the character of the work changed then so markedly that a 
new name could hardly be avoided. This name, 'Gothic* though 
fatuously inaccurate, has been so long established that it dm 
acquired its own connotation and will probably remain in use. It 
was invented by the Florentine writer Vasari, and means with him 
'Northern* or 'Teutonic,* the name of the Goths being used because 
to the Italians these were the typical destroyers of the antique 
civilisation. There is again, at 'any rate in Enuand and France, a 
certain continuity between the later Gothic and the succeeding style 
or s^les generally termed 'Renaissance.* This again is a recognised 
and hence useful term, though in itself objectionable. Natural 
enough in Italy, it is sin^arly mappropriate to France or Enduid, 
where the diange is by many regarded as more like a death tian a 
'new birth.* Accepting, however, the term as covering the work of 
‘ the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, handy subdivisions can be made 
according to reigns or dynasties: 'Tudor,* 'Elizabethan,* 'Jacobean,* 
'Queen Anne,* ^Georgian.* 'Neo-Classic* is a term sometimes em- 
ployed for the severer desians d the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, due to the dasskal revival of the former period. 

In each of what may be called the prehistoric periods already 
reviewed, that is, the periods before the continuous histonr of 
Ei^lish art can be said to open, riim were special characteristics 
In. the fomis^ details^ and decoration of monuments. There fieUow 
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two phases of Romanesque architecture that ha^ to be di^ 
tinguuhed by the ethnic names ‘Anglo-Saxon* and ^orman, the 
term ‘pre-Conquest* being objectionable as undefined a tergo so 
that it might include Roman. Norman Romanesque m Engmnd 
may be subdivided very broadly into ‘Early Norman from about 
1050 to 1 100 and ‘Mature Norman* from 1 100 to 1 150. Romanesque 
then passes gradually into Gothic, the ‘Transition* covering the 
greater part of the latter half of the 12th cent. The first period of 
Gothic marked by the style called ‘Ewly English,* overl^ping of 
course at its beginning with the Transition, may be regarded broadly 
as covering the 13th cent., and as merging towards the close of the 
century, again through a transitional phase, into the ‘Decorated* 
period. A more pronounced change in the last quarter of the 14th 
cent, ushers in the third or ‘Perpendicular* period, in which there is 
developed a very distinct English style, that in some of its features 
survived the introduction in the 16th cent, of Renaissance forms, 
and in a measure lasted till the so-called ‘Gothic revival* of the 
early 19th cent., when Perpendicular Gothic was used again for the 
new Houses of Parliament in London. The beginning of the Renais- 
sance in England is commonly fixed at the middle of the 16th cent., 
at which time the later phase of Perpendicular Gothic called ‘Tudor 
was in force. The first pronounced expression of the new forms 
supplied from Italy is the style chronologically fixed by the name 
‘Elizabethan,* and this is followed by that termed ‘Jacobean,* but 
these styles show a curious mingling of the Gothic and the Renais- 
sance spirits, the former inspiring as a rule the main design, the 
latter the details. A purer classical style, sometimes called ‘Palla- 
dian,* was introduced by Inigo Jones (1573-1651), and a very 
dignified but freer version of the same by Sir Christopher Wren 
(1632-1723). Their influence on the whole dominates the archi- 
tecture of the 18th cent., at the close of which the severer classicism 
of Robert Adam (1728-92) and his brother James (d. 1794) makes 
itself felt. In decoration during this century French fashions enjoy 
considerable vogue, though in this country the styles called on the 
Continent ‘Baroque,* ‘Rococo,* ‘Louis Quinze* were never carried 
to the same extravagant lengths. The ‘Adam* style in ornamentation 
is closely akin to that known in France as ‘Louis Seize.' This style 
is the last that has had a historical basis as belonging in any intimate 
sense to its age, and the various ‘revivals* and ‘movements* that have 
marked the 19th cent, have only a superficial interest. That great 
architectme is, however, still possible even in this age of eclecticism 
IS proved by Bentley's Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster 
and Scott's cathedral at Liverpool 
Art in England beforb the Norman Conquest. Decorative 
^ m the later Stone Age and in the Bronze and Early Iron Ages 
IS m survivmg work represented only by small objects to be studied 
in museums. The Romans have left monumental remains in the 
foims of TObto rat stone work with the orthodox details {Bath, 
LeUester, Corbridge-on-Tyne, etc.); fabrics in concrete (Wroxeter); 
rubble or conmte w^lmg faced with small stones about the size 
and^ara of the paving stones of our roadways {York, etc.); and 
bnckwork, spe(naIly represented in the South but occurring occa- 
stonally in Northm Bntain. Very fair examples of Roman sculpture 
oom at Bmhj Colches^, Leicester^ Hexham^ etc. Small stone 
uiafts turned m the lathe, of which many are to be seen in tlje 
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Leicester Museum, are noteworthy because the Saxon artificers 
imitated them. ^ . . , « , . . , 

Whether or not there' is an Anglo-Saxon architectural style may 
be questioned, for the building and decoration of this period is 
somewhat rude and un^ammatical, though there is about it a 
certain grandeur and dignity that remind us a little of the pre- 
historic stone monument. The church towers at Earls Barton and 
Barnack have this quality. Anglo-Saxon churches, for it is only in 
these that the architectural style is represented, fall into two groups, 
an earlier group of the 7th and 8th centuries where the work is paitly 
Roman and partly inspired by Celtic tradition, and a later group 
beginning in the latter part of the 10th cent, but chiefly represented 
by work nearer the time of the Conquest. The source of characteristic 
forms in this period is Carolingian Germany. The intermediate 
period is that of the Danish invasions of England, and from it no 
examples have been identified. 

The early period has left us at Brixworth a fairly complete 
specimen of an apsidal basilican church with large windows, of 
Roman plan, that dates from the latter part of the 7th cent.; and 
there are also early remains at Canterbury (St. Martin’s; St. Pancras) 
and on other Kentish sites. In the North the crypts at Hexham and 
Rlpon^ the former constructed of Roman stones, can be dated with 
certainty at about a.d. 675. The porch at Monkwearmouth is an 
interesting monument probably of the same date. The tower over 
it is later. The church at Escomb, though built of Roman squared 
stones, seems to represent, in its plain nave, square-ended chancel, 
and small windows, a Celtic rather than a Roman tradition. 

The later Anglo-Saxon churches show characteristic marks (1) in 
their small round-headed windows which *are double splayed, i.e. 
the actual opening for light is in the middle of the thickness of the 
wall and the jambs slope outwards towards the two wall faces; 
(2) in narrow upright strips of stonework (not buttresses) dividing 
at intervals the external walls; (3) in similar projecting strips sur- 
rounding openings; (4) in double windows in the belfry stages of 
towers (generally sin^e W. towers), which are divided in the middle 
by small shafts often imitated from Roman ones and called ’baluster’ 
shafts, upon which rests as a sort of capital a stone called a ’through- 
stone’ that runs through the whole thickness of the wall and supports 
it; (5) in a special treatment of the comers or quoins of a building 
called, not very accurately, *long-and-short work.’ DetaUs (1) to (4) 
are in the main adapted from Continental work in the Rhineland 
and in Saxony, but (5), though in origin Roman, is characteristically 
Endish. It consists in upright stones square in section alternating 
with flat stones, i.e. stones short in vertical height, bonded into the 
wall. The masonry of Anglo-Saxon walling varies, but it should be 
noted that what is known as ’herring-bone’ masonry is not Saxon 
but Early Norman. None of the greater Anglo-Saxon churches 
have survived. Some were annihilated by fire, and others were 
deliberately pulled down by the Normans, who were ruthless 
destroyers of earlier work. In ttecorative work that is not archi- 
tectural, Anglo-Saxon art expressed itself freely in carved crosses and 
tombstones. A common motive here is the interlacing and knotting 
of bands. The human figure rudely rendered and foliage whidi is 
not the classical acanthus also appear, but the main point about the 
work is not any intrinsic excellence but its variety, which shows 
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it was locally executed and not sent out from any one centre of 
distribution. \ 

Norman Archttbcture and DecorahoH. The Romanesque 
style in its Norman form was imported ready hiade, and appeared 
even before the Conquest in Edward the Confessor's Westminster 
Abbey, portions of which still remain. It is (;(uite different f^om 
the Anglo-Saxon style, though the two to some slight extent inter- 
penetrate, and its special feature is the logical expression of structure. 
The earliest Norman village churches are quite plain and have 
often been mistakenly labelled Saxon. Plain, too, were the monu- 
mental structures, religious and military, such as the west front of 
the cathedral of Lincoln and the transepts at St. Albans and Win- 
chester, or the keeps at London and Colchester. The chapel in the 
Tower of London is a very noble example of the massive and severe 
Early Norman style which might be called our English Doric. With 
the 12th cent, and the reign of Henry I a more ornate treatment 
makes its appearance, and the later Norman structures are often in 
parts lavishly enriched, while they are lighter and more graceful in 
their fabric, as well as more finished in execution. The extreme 
point reached in this last direction is marked by the so-called 
'Galilee Chapel,* a westerly adjunct to the earlier Norman cathedral 
at Durham. The enrichment spoken of is applied with special gusto 
to doorways, features of Norman churches so attractive that they 
have often been preserved when the church has been partly or 
wholly rebuilt in a later style. The doorways, like the window open- 
ings and those in the tower belfries, are recessed, with several arches 
each one narrower than the one above it, and each arch, or as it is 
termed ‘order,* may be richly carved. The tympanum of the arch, 
or the space between its soffit or lower surface and the horizontal 
hntel of the door, is frequently filled in with a figure composition 
of rude but often vigorous design. 

Tlie greater Norman churches are best represented by Durham, 
which on Its commanding site is the finest Romanesque building 
extant in Europe, This aisl^ cruciform church, vaulted throughout, 
originally ended like almost all Norman choirs with an apse, but 
was latc^ alter^ by the addition of an eastern transept. Two square 
towers nank the western facade, and a more lofty central tower 
surmounts the crossing. There is little ornament, and the general 
mpr^sion 1 $ one of austere grandeur. This mature Norman work 
appearance of the rude or primitive and is 
ofstyte. the parts being related to each other 
and to the whole according to a well-considered scheme, so that the 
JiSLSr If structure is one organic unity. This appearance of 
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scholasticism, and their designers and constructors threw themselves 
into their task with an enthusiasm and a self-devotion that account 
for the towering height and spreading plans of the fabrics, which 
had so often to he left mcomplete. There is in English churches less 
constructive interest and less sublimity than in the French cathedrals, 
and they are inferior also in the matter of decorative figure sculp- 
ture, in which the French masons incorporated so much of me 
sentiment, the humanity, the refinement, that marked their age. 
Gothic figure sculpture m England exhibits, it is true, the same fine 
qualities but on a much smaller scale. It is perhaps at its best in 
efiBiues imon tombs: those of Queen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey 
and of Edward II at Gloucester are beautiful specimens. English 
Gothic carries out, however, in fullest measure the governing 
principle of the style, the expression of fervour, romance, and poetry, 
controlled by dear thinking and decision. A fine early manifestation 
of the st)de, such as Wells cathedra] or the choir or Lincoln^ in its 
combination of accentuated forms with a delicacy and play of 
contour and surface that prevents hardness, provmes ever new 
delight for the eye. This style in its perfection is as it were the crystal- 
lisation of elements that make their appetu^ance in the 12th cent, 
and mark what is known as the ‘Transition* or gradual change 
from Romanesque to Gothic. The pointed arch, a characteristic 
feature of Gothic, was introduced by the Cistercian builders in the 
first half of the century, but as a generating element of the style more 
importance is now attached to me ribbed vault which the Norman 
builders of Durham employed there before 1100. Romanesque stone 
vaults had followed Roman in tunnel vaults, or in ‘groined* vaulting 
without any undergirding ribs to form a projection on the under 
surface. A groined vault is formed by the intersection of two vaults 
crossing each other at right angles. The groins are the edges or 
‘arrises along the lines of intersection, and these may be marked 
by undergirding ribs. The use of these ribs in combination with the 
pointed arch led to constructive changes, too complicated for 
description here, in the course of which was evolved the Gothic 
s^^m of stone roofing on which the character of the style largely 


THE ‘Early Enol]»i* Period. The effect of the completed Gothic 
of about 1200 is largtdy due to its vaulting, its windows, and its 
characteristic mouldings and foliage carving The vaulting is arranged 
according to the bays, that is the spaces between the supports of 
the main arcade between nave and aisles, and each oblong vaulting 
bay is sraaramd from its neighbours bv transverse ribs crossing the 
nave and is divided into four triangles by two diagonal ribs marking 
tjte groins or the edm where the four tnangolar vaulting fields meet 
The windows are all of the riender lancet form, though varying in 
the proportion between height and width, and for their proper eubct 
they should be filled with coloured glass. The English builders of the 
13th cent not only used actual painting on the masonry but aimed 
at variety of colour, bv the use of sm^ ^mfts of brown or plum- 
coloured marble, mostly from the Ide of Purbeck, contrasting with 
^ creamy white of die ashlar. This fbatore, which is spedally 
BtiMish, serves to illustrate what was said sibove about the dorision 
and accent of iBarly Enj^ work. These daikly thUed riiafts stand 
oiit boldly, and the dernitdon them Is perhaps too kharp for an 
tttdgeiher piearing msdtotie iceidh The same quaH^, not, howeven 
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carried here to an extreme, characterises the mouldingsli of the style. 
A moulding is a strip or edge of stone or of wood to which has been 
given an ornamental contour in the form of projection or hollow 
or a combination of both. A moulding or group of moulding may 
be carried in a horizontal line along a building, binding as it were 
together part with part; or it may form the border of an opening 
such as a doorway or a window; or it may encircle as an ornamental 
finish the capital or the base of a column. Wherever it occurs the 
function of the moulding is to multiply parallel lines of light and 
shade, and to tempt the eye to follow these backwards and forwards 
so as to emphasise the »neral line which is marked by them. By 
mouldings the shape of the graceful pointed arch of the nave 
arcade is accentuated and an unpression of richness is conveyed. 
A moulded base defines the contour of the column or pier wmch 
rests upon it, and fixes it in its appointed place. 

Norman mouldings had been few, large, and massive, with broad 
rolls alternating with comparatively shallow hollows, but in the 
style of the 13th cent, mouldings are multiplied and each projection 
or hollow is very sharply defined, the latter being often undercut, 
the former not merely round in section but ^keeled* or brou^t to 


^ament the contrast with the earlier Norman work is very marked. 
The grotesque element common in Romanesque disappears, and 
so do the classical acanthus and the geometrical forms, chevrons, 
sunk stus, chequers, billets, etc., though their place is taken by the 
so-called dog tooth’ ornament, in the shape of a series of sharp 
stone pyramids with their sides de^ly scored. The characteristic 
ornamental motive of the early 13th cent, is conventionally treated 
fobage, in which the spring and elasticity of the natural spray is still 
letamed while it is stiffened, rendered more symmetrical, and marfA 
to compose in its lines with the architectural forms with which it 
IS a^ociated. This conventional ‘Early English* foliage is represented 
perhaps at its best in the cathedral at Ely, The wall surfaces are 
commonly enriched by arcading. 

Gothic. A style Uke that 
^ 1 3th ^t., chaste Md severe, sad even, as in the intcdor 
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tinuouB line. The angular dog-tooth is replaced by the softly rounded 
*ball-flower* ornament, introduced like the former at intervals along 
a hollow moulding, and a more naturalistic character is imparted 
to the foliage carving on the capitals. Wall-surfaces are enriched 
with beautifullv designed foliage diapers, as on the western choir 
screen at Lincoln, The most marked difference concerns the windows. 
In the earliest English Gothic lights are always single but are some- 
times placed side by side, and a group so arranged may be enclosed 
within an arch. In such a case there would be left a plain surface of 
wall above the heads of the associated lights and below the con- 
taining arch, and to avoid the bare appearance of this the wall was 
sometimes pierced widi a round or quatrefoil opening. In this 
arrangement we see the beginning of window tracery, a charac- 
teristic feature of 14th cent. Gothic. At first portions of the wall 
separate the openings and the result is called *plate’ tracery, but 
presently the system changes. The whole space below the con- 
taining arch is first cut away, and then the void is divided up by thin 
strips of stonework artistically disposed, so as to produce what is 
known as *bar* tracery. Windows treated in this fashion, which 
*came into use in the latter part of the 13th cent., soon grew to a 
very large size, but the original grouped lancets with a circle above 
survive as the chief elements in the composition of the tracery, the 
smaller subsidiary spaces being filled in with spherical triangles or 
similar forms, the whole remaining severe and ^Geometrical* in its 
lines. To tracery of this kind succms a more ornate or ^Flowing’ 
treatment, in which the vertical bars or ‘mulUons* defining the 
original lancets no longer terminate in forming the pointed head 
of the light, but are carried up into the higher part or the window, 
where they run into wavy curves freed from the restraint of the 
earlier scheme. The great east window at Carlisle is a notable 
example, and another is the west window at York, Window tracery 
is not mere ornament, but was necessary as a stiffening for the glass, 
which in large windows could not sustain itself against wind pressure 
even if fortified by an armature of iron bars. The extensive surface 
available in these windows for glass gave an opportunity for artistic 
treatment in colour, and such windows were always meant to be 
filled with the stained ^ass that is one of the glories of the Gothic 
church. In this detail French cathedrals greatly surpass our own. 

The ‘Perpendicular’ Style. This flowing tracery of the English 
14th cent, style was the origin of the late French ‘flamboyant* 
forms which carried to an extreme the soft and wayward flow of 
4he flame-like curves. In our own country it led to what seems at 
first sight a reaction, in the form of the straight lines of the so-called 
‘Perpendicular* style. The mullions here run up beyond their own 
arch into the window-head, though not in curved but in vertical 
lines that are terminated only at the soffit of the containing arch of 
the whole window. At the same time the straight tine is used also 
horizontally to form what are known as ‘transoms,* dividing the 
opmings by level bars. Huge windows treated in this somewhat 
ungraodul fashion may be seen at the east ends of York and of 
Gloucester, This predilection for the straight tine is the chief 
characteristic of Perpendicular, and though, as the name implies, it 
is the vertical line that is most in evidence, the emphasis on the 
horizontd is historically even more important, as it leads on to the 
dieadcal forms that come into vogue in the subsequcait architectural 
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period. In the exterior view a comparatively flat roof |has taken the 
place of the earlier high-pitched roofs, and what is seen against the 
sky is not the ridge of the lofty roof but the battlements or crestings 
that now crown the walls of the nave. On the other hand^ the vertical 
is greatly accentuated by the development in this period Of the tower. 

The square tower was favoured by the Norman builders and was 
terminated above in different fashions. One method was to roof it 
with a low pyramid of stone, of which an early example remains 
on Puffin Island^ oflF the south-eastern point of Anglesey in Wales. 
When the Gothic spirit with its love for ilance form inspired our 
builders, this low pyramid grew gradually into the spire, perhaps 
the most expressive feature of the style, an early example of the 
form in a greater church being that on the cathedral at Ojtford, In 
some parts, especially in South Lincolnshire churches, such as 
Rauceby, these early spires were continued from the towers without 
a break, save in so far as the octagonal plan of the spire had to be 
accommodated to the square of the latter, and they are called 
‘broach’ spires, from the corner pyramids that accomplish this. 
In the 14th cent, period the spire was developed to a greater height 
and elegance and enriched with projecting window-heads and 
foliage ornaments, and it is now distinct from the tower, which ends 
with a flat roof guarded with battlements or parapets, on which is 
planted the spire with a space left for a passage round it. l^quisite 
spires, dating from various centuries, are seen on churches of the 
civic type such as Grantham and Louthi St Michael at Coventry; 
Newark; and Kettering. Among the greater churches Salisbury is m 
this feature supr^c with its spire over 400 ft high. Uclffield boasts 
a constellation of three. Chichester spire has been rebi^t In the 
later Gothic period the development of the tower almost eliminates 
the spire, and both the greater and the lesser churches present us 
with magnificat examples of the former. Magdalen tower at 


Gloucester, and Lincoln, are noble features that seem from a distance 
to dominate the surroundings, while work as beautiful, though on 
the village pie, is common in Somerset and East Anglia. These 
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at the same time they serve as a firm skeleton facilitating the after 
process of filling in the spaces with the so-called *web* or *8heU* of 
stonework. French shells were so put together that nothing further 
was constructively needed, but the English were thought to require 
fiirther rib-support, and to English eyes also the re-entrant ang}e at 
the ridge, where the two halves of each vaulting field meet at the 
top, neraed emphasis just as much as the salient arris of the groin. 
For this, too, there was a constructive as well as an sssthetic reason. 
Ridge nbs were accordingly added as well as supernumerary ribs 
callra *tiercerons* (from the French //err, a third) which run up 
between the original ribs and abut a^aiust the ridge ribs. In the 
nave of Exeter cathedral there are in this way no fewer than thirteen 
ribs radiating from each point of springing, and all have a justifica- 
tion in constructive reasons. Later there are introduced cross or tk 
ribs, called *liemes* (from Her, to tie), that run across as fancy 
suggests between two adjacent ribs, and these are not constructive 
but merely ornamental. Introduce about 1300, lieme vaulting 
fascinated the builders of the West and South of England, and led 
to a multiplication of these otiose features that were made to form 
geometrical or flowing patterns covering the surface of the vault 
and masking its constructive forms. The choir of the cathedral at 
Ojtford, the presbytery at Tewkesbury, the Lady Chapel at Gloucester, 
offer some of the most elaborate examples. Some writers claim 
admiration for this perversion of the originally constructive rib 
to a purely decorative purpose, but the work, however ingenious 
and superficially attractive, is hardl^f architecture. In the Perpendi- 
cular period, apparently for the first time in the cloisters of Gloucester 
be^ c. 1351, there appears the specially English form of roofing 
cafied the Tan vault,* which has the lomcal character in which the 
lieme vault is so deficient. From the pomt of view of the mason the 
lieme vault with its multiplied ribs had been difficult to construct 
owin^ to the variations in the curves of the ribs, and the fan vault 
substituted ribs all of a sinde curve, while the appearance of the 
vault was also much simplified. There is one constituent member 
of ffie vault, and tiiis is repeated as often as may be needful. The 
form of this is technically called *conoid,' but it may be compared 
to an amm lily on its stem. The stem is the vaulting shaft, and the 
spreading trumpet-shaped flow^, repeated along the space to be 
roofed and met bv simdar forma from the opposite side, forms the 
vault, tibe spaces between the drcular margins of the conoids bebg 
afterwards filled in. The construction of such a vault, like ffiose 
over Henry Vll’s chapel at Westminster and King's College Chapd 
at Combriage, is a tour de force in scientific masonry that has 
hardly been equalled in the whole history of the building craft. 
The curve used for the ribs of the fan vault is commonly struck 
from two centres, the i^iper part being an extremely flat curve, the 
lower one much sharper. This double curve repeated in reverse for 
the bead of an opening forms the so-called Tour-centred* or Tudor* 
atdt^ much used in the Perpmdkular style, especially for doorways, 
and Its flatness emphasises the horIzontaL This is the ease also with 
the horizontdly headed window filled in below with tracery that 
was used already in the Decorated period but becomes more oom- 
mmi kter end also wifo the panw^g, which is the Petpeadkuiar 

XM^ffiod of emnchms wall surfaces^ and corre^mnds to me dU^ien 
Decorated and the arcading of die Early EnsM styles. 
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The Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean Styles. The elements 
in the Perpendicular style that make for flatness wiere specially 
suited for domestic architecture, and the style called ‘Tudor,* 
corresponding in time to later Perpendicular, is a civil rather than 
an ecclesiastical style. It is essentially sober and restfiil, making 
large use of brick with stone facings as well as of stone, and so 
suited to the English taste that it remained in vogue for certain 
purposes after the introduction of Italian forms in the Elizabethan 
age. There is a good deal of work in the Tudor style at Oxford and 
Cambridge executed even as late as the 18th cent. Wadham College, 
Oxford, was built in the early part of the 17th cent., though there 
are parts that seem a century or more earlier. 

In the style called ‘Elizabethan* the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance makes itself felt, but this is shown in details rather than 
in any transformation of the main lines and masses of buildings. 
The style found its best expression in the great houses erected un<& 
Elizabeth and in the early part of her 8uccessor*s reign by the nobles 
of the time. Many of these exhibited a sumptuousness verging on 
the extravagant and the turgid, and in this they reflect the Renais- 
sance spirit. Audley End is now sufficiently imposing, but as planned 
it was twice the size. At Hardwick Hall the windows are of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, destroying all sense of domestic comfort in a 
home. One is reminded of ‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth* 
and rmembers that in France there was the same lavish outpouring 
of architectural resources in the early Renaissance epoch. Approach- 
ing these buildings more closely, we observe a picturesqueness in 
the jip'ouping, and an emphasis upon the vertical in towers and 
pavilions, that savour noUiing of the antique, but in detail, as at 
WoUaton (1 580), the classical orders are in evidence, and the effective 
corner turrets are finished with crestings enriched with the orna- 
ment of curling bands known as ‘strap-work.’ In interiors the de- 
velopnient of the long gallery and of the windows has been already 
TeKned to, and these last take the form very commonly of pro- 
jmng bows, a form pre-figured in the medieval oriels. They are 
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that medieval art, the feeling for which never wholly died out in 
this country. Sir Christopher Wren’s Su Paul's, which was building 
from 1673 to 1710, and his Greenwich Hospital of 1705; the Rai> 
cUffe Camera at Oxford, a maste^iece by James Gibbs of 1737; 
Somerset House in London, by Sir W. Chambers, begun in 1777; 
and later SU George's Hall in Liverpool, designed by H. Blmes in 
1838, are works of which any nation mi^t well be proud. Robert 
and James Adam’s monumental design is perhaps better repre- 
sented in Edinburgh than anywhere in England, and most of what 
thev executed in London was domestic. In the 18th cent, domestic 
architecture on what may be called monumental lines was finely 
represented at Bath in the work of the two Woods, father and son; 
while house-ddsigns of a quiet but very satisfying order were being 
carried out all through the century, and accordmg to its date the 
work is classified as ‘Queen Anne’ or ‘Georgian.* 

The Later History of English Churches. It will be noted that 
the buildings representing the Tudor style and its successors are 
nearly all of the secular land. Wren’s St. Paul’s and his interesting 
and still in feeling partly medieval London City churches, due to 
the Great Fire, are exceptional, and the greater and lesser churches 
of the country, though not unaffected by the Renaissance, escaped 
the general pulling down and rebuilding that one trembles to think 
might have oeen their fate. Thev remained in familiar use, and this 
is attested by the fact that all the later centuries left on them their 
mark. Tombs and monuments Elizabethan, Stewart, Georgian; 
fittings in carved woodwork; painted panels with the Royal Arms; 
clerks* desks under the pulpit, and many other details and installa- 
tions of a post-medieval order are witnesses* to the changing condi- 
tions on which the Perpendicular or the Anglo-Saxon tower has 
looked down. There are a few churches, such as Deerhurst and 
Liddington, that preserve the special Puritan arrangments around 
the communion table. In the modern epoch of church restoration 
the buildings have been relieved of many things, like high pews and 
intrusive galleries, that were encumbrances c^ng for remov^ but 
on the other hand many fittings, though to the purist eye incon- 
gruous, were of value as part of the history of the edifice, and mi^t 
often have been spared. At the same time the ultra-medieval spirit 
of the restorers has not falsified but has done due homage to the 
real genius of the monuments. They are links with the past, binding 
tojgether as by a golden thread the democratic En^and of to-day 
with its feudal forerunner, and both with the older Saxon realm 
whose sceptre was once swayed by the only English king who has 
won for hiQiself the title of ‘the Great.* 
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DIMENSIONS OF ENGLISH CATHEDEALS 


(Measurements, 
^ven in feet, are 
internal, except for 
the Towers) 

Total Length 

Length of Nave 

Width of Nave 
(incl. Aisles) 

Height of Nave 

Length of 
Transept 

Height of 
Coitral Tower 

Height of 
West Towers 

Total Area 
in sq. ft.* 

Bristol 

300 

125 

69 

52 

115 

123 

107 

22,556 

Cantorbury 

517 

188 

72 

80 

156* 

235 

178 

43,294 

Carlisle . 

204 

391 

62 

72* 

121 

110 

— 

15,270 

Chester 

345 

150 

73 

73 

182 

127 

— 

31,550 

CHXCaiESTER . 

376 

155 

90 

61 

1301 

271 

92 

28,500 

Durham 

4691 

205 

80 

721 

172 

218 . 

1441 

44,602 

Ely . 

521 

248 

78 

86 

1781 

170 

215 

46,000 

Exeter 

383 

150 

72 

68 

140 

145 


29,600 

Gloucester 

420 

180 

86 

68 

149 

225 


30,600 

Hereford . 

342 

1581 

731 

64 

146 

140 

— 

33,318 

UCHnELD . 

371 

173 

67 

57 

149 

258 

198 

27,720 

Lincoln 

481 

215 

80 

82 

223* 

271 

206 

57,200 

Liverpool* . 

482 

344’ 

87 

116 

197 

331 

200* 

100,000 

London” . 

463 

180 

125 

921 

2271 

3551 

2121 

87,400 

Norwich 

399 

253 

72 

m 

173 

313 



34,800 

Oxford 

179 

102 

53 

411 

115 

144 

— 

12,915 

Peterborough 

426 

230 

81 

801 

182 

124 

177* 

39,591 

Rdpon 

270 

133 

87 

94 

133 

121 

121 

25,280 

Rochester . 

3051 

118 

63 

55 

120* 

156 


23,300 

St. Albans . 

520 

2751 

771 

70 

1751 

144 


39,200 

Salisbury . 

449 

195 

82 

81 

206” 

404 

130 

43,515 

Southwell . 

318 

185 

72 

70 

128 

105 

149 

26,000 

Truro 

275 

135 

62 

70 

111 

250 

204 

23.2(W 

W8lls 

383 

161 

82 

67 

135 

165 

125 

29,070 

WmCHESTER 

526 

250 

88 

78 

208 

150 


53,480 

Worcester . 

400 

178 

75 

68 

126»* 

196 


33,200 

York . 

486 

212 

1041 

991 

2231 

213 

202 

60,952 


^Miialy from Lord 


•St HxA*9 CathSSirxiKwi” — trmmpt 120 ft. — *• From 


(1880).^ 
iottliod* 
ITmomiA 
n Pofog^ 
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ARCHITECTURAL PERIODS 

Thb foUowins chronological table of English architectural periods 
gives in round figures the dates corresponding to the 'period names* 
mentioned in Professor Baldwin Brown's foregoing article^ which, 
though they are objected to by some present-day authorities, may 
be justified on the grounds of convenience and general usage. The 
word 'prehistoric* is employed in a special sense applicable to 
England. 


Periods Approximate Dates 

Pre- and Proto-HIstoiic 


Neolithic .... 


30007-1800 B.C. 

Bronze Age .... 


1800-500 B.C. 

Early Iron Age and Late Celtic Period 

500 B.C.-A.D. 100 

Romano-British 

• 

A.D. 100-400 

Romanesque: 

Anglo-Saxon .... 


400-1066 

Early Norman 


1050-1100 

Mature Norman 


1100-1150 

Transitional. 

• 

1150-1190 

Gothic: 

Early English .... 


1190-1280 

Decorated .... 

, 

1280-1380 

Perpendicular .... 

• 

1380-1550 

Renaissance: 

Tudor 

Elizabethan 


Qmn Aime centuries 

Georman 

Neo-Classic 


SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND 

England, inhabited by a Celtic population, was invaded in 55 
fi.a and again in 54 b.c. by Julius Cassar, but the R<»nan 
^nquest of Britain was not begun until ad. 43, und^ the 
EmpcFor Claudius. The fim Roman settleinent was established 
m A.D. 51 at Camulodunum in Essex. The Roinan forces were 
finally vdthdrawn from Britain in 410, and the more or less 
civilised Britons, harried by the attacks of the Picts and Scots, 
swaimoned to thdr asristance the Jutes, Angles, end Saxons 
about 450. These piratical peoi^es, setding in dm country 
they weie invited to protect, founded vaiicms kini^iilEiss, whiclu 
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after much strife, became united under the oyerlordship of 
Egbert, King of Wessex, with whom the line of English sove- 
reigns may be reckoned to begin. 


Ans^o-Saxons 


827-836. 

Egbert. 

837-858. 

Ethelwulf. 

866-871. 

Ethelred I. 

871-901. 

Alfred the 


Great. 

901-925. 

Edward the 


Elder. 

925-940. 

Athelstan. 

959-975. 

Edgar. 

978-1016. 

Ethelred the 


Unready. 

1016. 

Edmund Iron- 


side. 

[1016-1035. Canute the 


Dane. 

1035-1040. 

Harold I. 

1041-1042. Hardicanute.] 

1042-1066. 

Edward the 


Confessor. 

1066. 

Harold II. 


Normans 

1066-1087. William the 

Conqueror. 
1087-1100. William Rufus. 
1100-1135. Henry I. 
1135-1154. Stephen. 

Plantagenets 
1154-1189. Henry II. 
1189-1199. Richard L 
1199-1216. John. 

1216-127Z Henry HI. 
1272-1307. Edward I, 
1307-1327. Edward n. 
1227-1377. Edward IH. 
1277-1399. Richard H. 

1299-1413. Henry IV. 
1413-1422. HEmY V. 
1422*-1461. Homy ^ 


Yorkists 

1461-1483. Edward IV. 
1483. Edward V. 
1483-1485. Richard III. 


Tudors 

1485-1509. Henry VII. 
1509-1547. Henry VIII. 
1547-1553. Edward VI. 
1553-1558. Mary I. 
1558-1603. Euzabeth 1. 


Stewarts 

1603-1625. James I. 
1625-1649. Charubs I. 
[1649-1660. Common- 
wealth.] 

1660-1685. Charles II. 
1685-1688. James U. 
1688-1694. Wiluam III 

AND Mary U. 
1694-1702. William III. 
1702-1714. Anne. 

Hanoverians 

1714-1727. George I. 
1727-1760. George II. 
1760-1820. George 111. 
[1810-1820. Regency.] 
1820-1830. George IV. 
1830-1837. William IV. 
1837-1901. Victoria. 

House of Saxe-Coburg 
1901-1910. Edward VIL 


House of Windsor 

1910-1936. GBcmoB V. 
1936. Edward Vin. 

1926-1952. GBcmoE VI. ^ 
1952- Euzabeth IL . 
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BOOKS ABOUT ENGIW^ 

In the following brief list aie grouped the names of books 
that may be found useful and sug^tive by the average traveller 
in England, if not by the specialist. Many works of local 
interest are mentioned in the text. For directories and books 
of reference, see p. bdx. 

Bibliographies regarding special districts, or on special subjects, may be 
obtained from the National Book League, 7 Albemarle St.. London, W.l 
(annual subscription London area 30/; elsewhere IS/; short-term member- 
ship for visitors may be arranged). 

The standard work on England generally may be taken to be the Oxford 
University Press Victoria History of tfu Counties oj[ England (1900 seq.), a 
monumental work by recognised authorities, of which over 90 volumes (at 
63/ and 84/) have appeared, dealing with all manner of interests from arcfaa>- 
ology to sport. With this may be classed the Inventories for Bucks, Dorset. 
Essex. Hereford. Herts, Hunts, Middlesex, Oxford, and Westmorland (1910 
seq.), issued by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. The small 
IlUtstrated Regional Guides (3 vols.; 1949 sea.) and the official guides to Ancient 
Monuments and Historic Buildings published by the Ministry of Works (in 
progress), and the booklets published by The National Trust are available at 
their respective properties. 

General Descriptive Works. J^ng {John): The Torrington Diaries. 

: 1781-94’ (19S4). Cobbett iWilliam): ’Rural Rides* (1830; Dent’s Everyman’s 
' Library 638-9). Defoe (Daniel)*. *A Tour Throuidi England and Wales’ 
(1724; Dent’s Ev^man’s Library 82(^1). Drayton (Michael)*. *Poly-01bion* 

. (1622), with a minute poetical description of nearly every part of England. 
Emerson (R. W.): ’En^sh Traits* (1856). Hawthorne (Nathaniel)*. ’Englirii 
Notebooks* (1870). Howells (fV. D.)*. ’Certain Delightful Enfi^ish Tours* 
(1903), ’Seven En^ish Cities’ (1909). James (Henry) : ’Englirii Hours’ (1905). 
MassijKham (H. /.): ’An En^shman’s Year’ (1948). Morris (Christopher; ea. 
taf): ’The Journeys of Celia Hennes,* c. 1685-1703 (1949). Morton (H. V.): 
*ln Search of England* (192'iO and ’The Call of Englimd’ (1928) describe 
extended motor tours. Odhams* ’The British Heritage’ (1948). ’Recording 
Britain’ 4 vols. (Oxford University Press 1946/49). Stamp (L. Dudley): ’Lsuid 
of Britain, the Report of the Land Utilisation Survey* (1948). White (Gilbert) : 
•The Natural History of Sdbome’ (1789). Wilson (F. M.\ ed. by): ’Strange 
Island: Britain through foreign eyes, 1395-1940’ (1955). 

The following series are recommended. Bat^ord*s ’British Cities.* ’British 
Hentage,* ’Briwh Nature Library,* ’English Social Life,* ’Face of Britain,* 
are all attractively illustrated and deal mih thdr various subjects in a fairly 
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Gibberd {Frederick): ‘The Architecture of England from Ionian toes to the 
Present Day’ (3rd cd.; 1954). Godfrey ‘"nic StoyjUf Archipgire in 

England’ 2 vols. (1930). Gotch {J.A.)\ ‘The Grovrth of to EngUsh How 
(1928). Hawkes (/. & C. F, C.): ‘Prehistoric Britain’ (IW^ /ohns^ (C.): 

-1 k .. -r /iO‘3>t\ WTmmArif'ir (T Ti ^ nnH fTnvotr^v 

(1953). Uoyd{Nathanie6l ‘A'Si’stoTy of the English How’^Ctod ed.; 1949). 
Margary (/. DM ‘Roman Roads in Britain* (1955). Maizes (Morr/j); ‘White 
Horses and other Hill Figures’ (1949). Parsloe (G.): *^0 English Country 
Town’ (1932). Roberts {H. Ernest): ‘Notes on the Medieval Monastwies and 
Minsters of En^nd and Wales’ (1949). RotAeiiJfei*« (/ohn)j^‘An Introduction 
to English Painting’ (1933; reprinted 1947). Rouse (C): ‘The Old Towns of 
England’ (1936). Saunders {O. E.): ‘English Art in the Middle Ages* (1932). 
Short {E. HM ‘A History of British Painting* (1953). Stowell {H. Spencer): 
‘How to Look at Old Churches’ (1925). Thompson {A. Hamilton): ‘Military 
Architecture in England during the Middle Ages’ (1912), ‘The Cathedru 
Churches of England’ (1925). Toy {Sidney) : ‘CasUes of Chreat Britain’ (1953). 
Underwood (E.): ‘Short History of En^ish Sculpture’ (1933). Ward {John): 
‘Romano-British Buildings and Earthworks’ (1923, 191 1). Watkins {Alfred): 
‘The Old Straight Track’ (1925). WeigalKAM ‘Wanderings in Roman Britain* 
(1926). ‘Wanderings in A^o<Saxon Britain* (1933). Wilenski{R. H.): ‘English 
Painting’ (3rd ed. ; 1 954). Woodforde (C.) : ‘English Stained and Painted Class’ 
(1954). 

Also the following series. Dent’s ‘Cathedrals, Abbeys and Famous Churches*, 
12 vols. (1926 ; Babington's Canterbury and Home’s York Minster, new editions, 
1949); Phoenix House ‘English Cathedral Series’; Methuen’s ‘County Arch- 
aeologies’ 8 vols. (ed. by T. D. Kendrick; 1930-37; all out of print); Oxford 
‘History of English Art* ed. by T. S, R. Boase (1949, continuing); Penguin 
‘Buildings of England’ ed. by N. Pevsner (1951, continuing); Murray’s 
‘Architectural Guides’ (Berks, Bucks, Lancs; 1948 et seq.); Tipping {H, Avray): 
‘English Homes’ (1921 seq.). 

The Open Air. Blunden (£.) : ‘The Face of England’ (1932). Hadfield{C.) : 
‘Introducing Canals* (1955) and other works. Hole {Christina): ‘English 
Sports and Pastimes’ (1949), ‘English Home Life* (1949). Hoskins {W. G.): 
‘The Making of the English Landscape’ (1955). Howarth {O. J, R.): ‘The 
Scenic Heritage of England and Wales’ (1937). Parker {Eric): ‘Eng^ Wild 
life’ (1928). Pearsall {W, HM- ‘Mountains and Moorlands’ (1950). Pulbrook 
{E. CM ‘The En^ish Countryside’ (1928). Rolt (L. T, C.): ‘Inland Waterways 
of^E^gland’ (1950). Steers (/. i4.); ‘The (Coastline of England and Wales* 

Also worta by Bell (Adrian); Church {Richard); Corrdsh {Vratghasi); 
Davies {W. H.); Hudson {W. HM Jefferies (Richard); Massingham {H. /.); 
Paimer {W. T.); Street {A, G.); and Thomas {Edward), 

Lite^ry Amociations. Cruikshank (R, JM ‘Caiarles Dickens and Early 
Hopkins {Robert TM ‘Thomas Hardy’s Dorset* 
*5.; ed.): ‘Johnson’s EngOand’ 2 vols. (1933). Rickert 
Olson (C. C.) Md ^ow (Af. Af.); ‘Chaucer’s Worid* (1948). Walbank 


A nisiory ot tne Eii_ ... .. 

Histoiy of the AngJ^Saxons* 

lw2S9r9»^/ib ® ^ Nineteenth Century and After 


MAPS 
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England' (194S). YarmMi (D.): The English Home’ (1956). Also works by 
Bryant (Sir Arthur) and Leci^ (W, E. H,). The ‘Oxford History of England* 
and the ‘Penguin History of En^and.' 

American Associations. Gee (H, L.): 'American England* (1943). Gelber 
(U M.y. 'The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship’ (1938). Gordon (G. S,): 
‘Anglo-American Literary Relations’ (1942). Hughes (M. V.): ‘America’s 
England’ (1930). Mowat (R. B,): 'The Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain 
and the United States* (1925). Mowat (a. B.) and Slosson (P,): ‘History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples* (1943). Mclnnis (E, N.) and Reid (J. H. S,): 
‘The English Speaking Peoples: a modern history’ (1949). Underwood (E. G. 
and J ,) : * Amenca in England’ (1949). Wiilson (Beckles ) : ‘America’s Ambassa- 
dors to England, 1785-1928’ (1928). 

Miscellaneous. Those interested in philology should consult the ‘Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names’ by E. Ekwali (1936). Also 
recommended are ‘English Calendar Customs’ edited for the Polkiore Society 
(1936), ‘British Customs and Ceremonies’ by CeciV Hunt (1954), and Stanford's 
Geological Atlas of the British Isles (1926). The volumes of photographs by 
W. A. Poacher \ and /. A. Steers, ‘A Picture Book of the Whole Coast of 
England and Wales’ (1948) may be strongly recommended. For directories 
and books of reference, see p. Ixix. 

Maps. The Ordnance Survey issues a number of excellent series of maps. 
The most useful of these for the walker or cyclist are the ‘New Popular’ 
series, gradually being replaced by the ‘Seventh Series,’ on the scale of 1 inch 
to 1 m. (190 sheets for Great Britain; paper 3/, paper folded 4/, mounted 
6/6). The attractive ‘Tourist’ series for selected areas (1 in. to 1 m.; 3/, 4/, 
7/6, dissected 12/) are now again becoming available. The Ordnance Survey 
also publishes maps (2/6, 4/6) on the scale of 1/25,000, best suited for the 
detailed exploration on foot of limited areas. All the above are marked with 
the ‘National Grid.’ A ‘Historical Series’ includes maps, each with admirable 
explanatory text, of ‘Roman Britain’ (7/6), ‘Monastic Britain’ (2 sections, 9/ 
each), etc. 

A clear and accurate map, perhaps the most practical for motorists (^ in. 
to 1 m.), is published by Messrs. John barthoiomeyf & Son, Ltd. (62 sheets for 
Great Britain; paper 3/, mounted 5/, dissected 7/6), who issue ako an excellent 
motoring map on the scale of i in. to 1 m. (23 sheets; 2/6, 4/; the official A. A. 
map) and a new general map on the scale of 6 m. to the inch (8 sheets for 
Great Britein; 3/). Other series are issued by *Geographia* Ltd., by Messrs. 
W. A A. K. Johnston, Ltd., and by Messrs. Geo. PhfHp A Son, Ltd. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


EXPLANATIONS 


Type. The main routes are described in large type, smaller 
type being used for branch-routes and excursions, for historical 
and preliminary paragraphs, and (generally speaking) for 
descriptions of minor importance. An effort has been made to 
avoid inflicting on the traveller long paragraphs in smsiu print 
to be read within poorly lighted buildings. 

Asterisks indicate points of sp^ial interest or excellence. 

Populations are given according to the census of 1951, 
approximated to the nearest fifty. 

Distances are given cumulatively from the starting-point of 
the route or sub-route. 

Abbreviations. In addition to generally accepted and self- 
explanatory abbreviations, the following occur in the Guide: 


A.A. 

« Automobile Associa- 

Perp. 


tion. 

PI. 

B. 

a Breakfast. 

PA. 

BH. 

a Bank Holiday. 


B.R. 

a British Railways. 


c. 

a circa (about). 

pron. 

D. 

a Dinner. 

R. 

Dec. 

a Decorated. 

R.A.C. 

E.E. 

a Early English. 


E.R. 

a Eastern Region, B.R. 

Rfmts. 

fl. 

a floruit (flourished). 

m. 

a tineas, 
a Luncheon. 


L. 

L.M.R. 

Rte. 

a London Midland Re- 
gion, B.R. 

seq. 

m. 

a mile. 

S.R. 

N.E.R. 

a North Eastern Region, 
B.R. 

T.H. 

N.T. 

a National Trust for 

Trans. 


Places of Historic 

unlic. 


Interest or Natural 

W.R. 

P. 

Beauty. 

Y.H.A. 

a pension (board and 


lodging) either daily 
or weekly. 

Y.M.C.A. 


» Perpendicular. 

«= Plan. 

Hotel managed by the 
People's Refreshment 
House Association. 

** pronounced. 

•= Room. 

-= Royal Automobile 
Qub, 

refreshments (usually 
railway refreshment 
room). 

** Route. 

» sequentia, etc. (follow- 
mg). 

Southern Region, B.R. 

Hotel managed by 
Trust Houses, Ltd. 

«* Transitional. 

» unlicensed. 

* Western Region, B.R. 

» Youth Hostels Asso- 
ciation. 

Y oung Men's Christian 
Association. 



PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


1. ON THE WAY TO ENGLAND 


Sea Routes between England and America 

Passengers by any of the transatlantic services mentioned 
below should apply to the steamship office for the latest infor- 
mation as to sailings, and they should secure tickets, berths, 
passports, etc., as early as possible. The voyage generally 
takes from 5 to 10 days. The fares vary considerably according 
to the season and the size, speed, and general character of the 
steamers, but the slowest and cheapest steamers are not neces- 
sarily the least comfortable. The fares quoted below are the 
minimum for each class for the summer season of 1956. 
Children between the ages of 1 and 12 are usually taken at 
half-fares, and there is a proportionately small charge for 
infants under 1 year. 

On landing, the passenger’s first task is to attend to the custom-house 
examination of his luggage, which he will find under the initial of ^ surname 
on the custom-shed wall. The passengers of the larger liners are usually 
conveyed to London by special train, which in soiqe instances starts from the 
dock. Agents also meet the steamers, olSering to express baggage to any 
address, and baggage may even be expressed from New York to Europe 
through any of the usual express companies. 


Routes to and from the U.S.A. and Canada 

Arosa Line. Service between Quebec or Montreal {St Jokn^ I>ec.~Mardi) 
and Southampton (10 days; Ist cl. £78 10/. tourist £55 10/). 

Canadian PAaFic Line. Services between Quebec and Montreal {St, 
John, Dec.~March) and Liverpool (6-7 days; 1st cl. £87 10/, tourist £59 10/). 

CuNARD Stoam-ship Une. Services between New York and Cherbourg 
and Southampton (5 days; Ist cl. £136, cabin £84, tourist £67). — Between 
New York. CM, Havre, and Southampton (6 days; Ist cl. £1 16, cabin £78 101, 
to^st £64 10/). — Between New York, C6bh, and Liverpool (7-8 days; 1st d. 
£78, tourist £55 10/). Between Montreal and Quebec, Havre, and Southamp- 
ton (9-10 days; 1st d. £77, tourist £55 10/). — Between Montreal and Quebec, 
Greenock, and Liverpool (6-7 days; Ist d. £100, tourist £64 10/). 

^ Ellerman’s Wilson Line. Service between New York and Hull {II days; 
£56). — Between Montreal and HuU (1 1 days; £56). 

Eurofe-Canada Line. Service between Montreal , Quebec^^uthampton, 
miBremerhaven (Canada to Southampton, 7-9 days; Ist d. £78 10/, tourist 
£5d)« 

French Line. Service between New York, Plymouth (returning vift 
Southampton), and Havre (c. 6 days; Ist d. £109, cabin £84, tourist £65). 

Furnem Warren Line. Service between Boston, Halifax, St John's, and 
Liverpool (12 days; 1st cl. £73 10/, tourist £55 10/). ’ ’ 

Greek Line. Service between New York, Boston, (returning via Halifax), 
Southampton, and Bremerhaven (New York-Southampton Ist d. £75, 
tourist £55 10/). — Between Montreal or QuHrec and Southampton (9-10 
days; Ist d. £80 10/, tourist £55 10/). 

Holland America Line. Service between New York, Soutkm^on, Ham, 
w Botterdam (New York-Southampton, 7-8 days; 1st d £S$ 10/, cabin 
10/. tourist £64 10/>. 
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Home Lines. Service between New York, Piymputh ( m\tttiing via Soi^hamp^ 
ton), Havre, and Hamburg (Ui d. £98. towst £6? IpO • “ 

Havre, and Southampton (6 days; 1st d. £98, 

Manchestcr Lines. Service between Montreal and MaMhester 

(9 days; £66). — Between St, John (Nov.-Apnl) and Mahdmter(tS9), 
United States Lines. Service betw^ New York, CahK Havre, and 
Southampton (7 days; 1st cl. £116, cabin. ^8 10/, tounst£64 10/). - Bctwe» 
;Vcif York, United Kingdom, and Continental ports (New York-England, 
10 days; £64 10/). 


Routes between England and Northern Europe 

The following is a list of the chief regular cross-Channel 
and North Sea steamer services, including the transatlantic 
liners that are available for short-distance passengers from 
England. Except in the case of short Channel passages it is 
advisable to make enquiries beforehand at the steamship 
offices or at a tourist agent’s. The fares quoted bdow for the 
ocean liners are from the respective ports of departure; in all 
other cases the fares are the through fares from London, unless 
otherwise stated. Food is included in the fares of the ocean 
liners and some North Sea services; on all other steamers it is 
provided at a fixed tariff. Reports as to the weather conditions 
of the Channel passages are published in the chief daily papers 
and are posted up at the railway termini in London. — In 
France and Holland the free luggage aUowance on the railways 
is 66 lb., in Denmark and Sweden 56 lb.; but in Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy all luggage, except hand luggage, must 
be paid for. Through trains to iil parts of Europe run in con- 
nection with the cross-Channel services to Calais, Boulogne, 
Dunkirk, and Ostend. 

Since June 3rd, 1956, there have been only two classes, 1st 
and 2nd, on B.R. Continental services, as on internal routes. 
The former ‘3rd class’ has been abolished throughout. Figures 
quoted in the text for rail-sea travel to the continent have been 
based on the proposed new rates, where these were available at 
the time of going to press. 


I. To France (for Switzerland, Italy, etc.) 

Calais. DaUy (incl. Sun.) firom Ijondon (Victoria) to 
Pom (Nord) m 8 hre. (sca-paasage 80 mins.); 135/, 95/, mum double. — To 
double. No 2nd cl. on boat expresaes. 

W Vid Folkestone arui Calais. From Undon (Victoria) to Paris (Nord> 
^^ilv (md. Sun.) in 8 hn, (^-passage U l»r.); fares fame as (a). ~ Also 
Gol^ service (Ist d. Pullman cars only), lebiming viS Ctover, daily 
in 7 nrs.; i74yo. 


, ji 7- ■" ■ — v.fw, VI/ t, IfiUWU UUUUDC. 

service (ind. Suo.) from London 

iOPiw Thur8,raad Sat^d-jiiSm^t.^^ 

ij£\ saryiee from London (Vic- 

toria) to Paris (Nord) m 11^ hrs. (sea-passage c. 4 hrs.); 1st d. odyal^/,. 



AND NORTHERN EUROPE ti 

return double; through sleeping coaches, extra charge. — To Dunkirk in 
6^ hrs.; 83/. return double. 

(/) yid Southampton and Havre, Night service (Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
returning Tues., Thurs., and Sat.) from London (Waterloo) to Paris (St- 
Lazare) in IS hrs. (sea-passage 7 hrs.); fares same as (</). — To Havre in 9i 
hrs.; 107/6, 80/, return double. — From Southampton to Paris in 12i hrs.; 
116/, 83/, return double. 

(g) Vid Southampton to St-Malo, Night service from London (Waterloo) 
three times weekly (Mon., Wed., and Fn.) in summer; Tues. only, early June, 
in & 12i hrs. (sea-passage 9i hrs.); 130/6, 9S/6, return 249/, 178/9. — From 
Southampton to Si-Malo, 111/9, 83/, return 211/3, 153/9. 

(ii) From London to Havre: Dodero Line, every 3 weeks, £5. 

Car Ferries. In addition to the service below many of the passenger 
services carry vehides. 

Car-Carrier Service from Dover {Car Ferry Terminate Eastern Docks) to 
Boulogne^ 27 m. in 100 min., with *drive-in* and *drive-out* arrangements on 
either side of the Channel; cars £3-£12 10/, according to overall length; 
motor cycles 24/, with side-car 42/; passengers 36/ (one dass only). — Ferry 
Steamers from Dover to Dunkirk^ with *drive-in* and *drive-out' facilities; 
cars £3-^12 10/; motor-cycles 24/ and 42/; passengers SI/, 34/3. 

II. To Belgium (for Holland, Germany, Switzerland) 

(а) Vid Dover and Ostend. Two services daily find. Sun.) in summer, one 
in winter, from London (Victoria) to Brussels (Nord) in 8-^ hrs. (sea-passage 
3i hrs.); 104/, 72/. return 200/, 142/. — To Ostend in c. 6 hrs.; 77/5, 56/7, 
return double. 

(б) Vid Harwich and Hook of Holland. Day and night service from London 
(Liverpool St.) to Brussels (Nord) in c. 12 hrs.; 138/6, 110/, return 271/6, 
218/6. — To Antwerp 128/, 104/, return double. 

(c) From Hull to Antwerp t Assoc. Humber Lines, weekly; 120/, return 
double. 

HI. To Holland (for Scandinavia, OsrMany, Switzerland) 

(а) Vid Harwich and Hook of Holland. Day and night service from London 
(Liverpool St.) to i^ollerdam in K^llihrs., 113/6,94/6; toTheHaguein 11*- 
12* hrs., 115/, 95/6; to Amsterdam in 12-13* hrs., 121/6, 100/; to Hamburg 
(excl. Sun.) in 23 hrs., 191/. 146/6, return fares slightly less than double. — To 
Hook of Holland in 9*-^ hrs. (sea-passage 7-7* hrs.), 108/3, 90/4, return 
double. 

(б) Vid THbury to Rotterdam, Every Sat. (also Mon., Wed., and Fri. in 
summer) from London (Fenchurch St) to Rotterdam in 14* hrs. (passage by 
Batavier Line steamer in 13 hrs.), 108/, return double. 

(c) From Hull to Rotterdam. Assoc. Humber Lines on Wed. and Sat; 
i20/, 80/, return double. 

By Ocean Liners 

id) From Southampton to Amsterdam. Nederland Line, infrequently, 
£8, £5. 

(e) Ffom Southampton to Bremerhaven. Greek Line, c. fortnightly, £15, £9. 

IV. To Scandinavia, etc. 

(a) Vid Harwich and Hook of Holland. Weekday service from London 
(Liverpool SO to Copenhcaen in c. 34 hrs.; £13 12/, £10 If; to Stockholm in 
c. 47 firs., £19 4/, £13 15/6; to Oslo in c. 48 hrs., ii9 ISfi £14 4/. Return 
fares afford a saving of approx. 10 per cent. 

ib) Vid Harwich and Bsbjerg. Tues., Thurs., and Fri. ffom London (UvefWi 
Pp^ St.) to Copenhagen in 29* or 34* hrs., £14 0/5, £9 4/9, (passage by Royal 
Danidi Mail Service steamer m 19* or 24* his.); to Stockholm in c. 46* ws., 
£19 10/1, £12 18/1. Retimi fares sughdy less than double. —To Esbjerg in 24 
or 28* ms., £11 3/9, £7 6/10, return double. 

(c) Kid Newcastle and Remen; Mon., Wed., Thurs., and Sat in summer, 
mn. and Thurs. in winter irom London (Kira's Cross) to Bergen in 27 or 
SOhrs. (passage by Bergen Steu^p Co. in 19^24 hrs.), £16 f 5/fo,£n 13/10, 
xetam &uMe; to Osh in 38, 46» or 58 bis., £17 0/10.£ll 18/10, mum dou^ 



STEAMER SERVICES 



(King’s 

Fred 01 

incl. food; return double). 

(e) From Newcastle to Esbjerg. United S.S. Co., every Tues and Sat.; 
£10 7/6 £6 16/. incl. food; return double (rail connection to Copenhagen). 

(/) Vid Tilbury to Gothenburg. Service 1-4 times weekly from London 
(St. Pancras) to Gothenburg in 38i hrs. (passage by Swedish Lloyd Line); 
£15 10/, £13 15/, £10 5/.£8 5/, incl. food; retum£29 9/.£262/6,£199/6,£15 13/6. 
_ToSfoc*Ao/min44ihra..fl9 19/.£16 14/6,£134/6,£11 4/6. 

(g) From Hull to Scandinavia. Ellcrman’s Wilson Line, every Fri. to 
Copenhagen (£15); every Thurs. to Stockholm (£19); every Fri. to Oslo (£13) 
and to Gothenburg (£\0). — Finland S.S. C^o., fortnightly in summer, monthly in 
winter, to Helsinki (£17 10/). 

{h) From London to Stockholm, etc. EUennan’s Wilson Line, every Thurs. 
to Stockholm (£19). — Baltic State Line, fortnightly to Stockholm and 
Helsinki. 

Routes from England to Southern Europe 


I. To Portugal 

(a) To Lisbon, from London by Blue Star Line, twice monthly in 3 days, 
£28; from London by Royal Mail Lines, c. monthly in 4 days, £28, £12; from 
Southampton by Royal Mail Lines, c. monthly in 3 days, £32, £20, £12; 
from Liverpool by Booth Line, monthly vi& Leixdes (Oporto), £26, £16. 

II. To THE Mediterranean Coast 

(а) From London to Gibraltar. Union Castle Line, £21, £13; P. & O. Line, 
£24, £16, £13. 

(б) From Southampton to Naples. Combined service by several companies 
(£37, £20; return fares, available also by some Air Lines, £67, £36). 


Am Services between England and the Continent 
London, from which the majority of the services start, is 
served by London Airport (Heathrow), situated at Bath Rd., 
Feltham, 15 m. W. of the centre of the city. Air passengers are 
conveyed to the airport by motor coaches (fare 5/), starting 
90 min. before the aircraft departure times, from Waterloo Air 
Terminal (from 202 Sloane St. for K.L.M. services). For 
Birmingham Airport see p. 267; for Manchester Airport, p. 397. 
For Air Ferry services, see p. liv. 

The times given below are the flying times from airport to 
airport; at least 1 hr. should be added at each end for the total 
journey from city to city. The fares given are for ^tourist class*; 
it should be noted that many flints carry only first class 
passengere, and tot fares on such flights may be 30-50 per cent 
hi^er. Return fares show a considerable reduction. The free 
^8* or 44 lbs. for tourist class, 
passengers; the charge per kg. 
distance (from 1/3 for 
Full information may 
^ transport companies and 

(monthly , 7/6). — The first aeroplane operating on a 
<>oydon Airpo^ LondSfto^aris on 
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The following are the principal regular summer services; in winter services 
are rather less frequent, and some routes do not operate: — 

I. To Francb 

(a) From London to Parts (Le Bourget). British J&iropean Airways: 11 daily 
services in 85 min.; £7 16/, return £14. — From London to Paris (Orly). Air 
France: 13 weekday and 12 Sun. services in 65 min.; same fares. — Also 
from Ferryfield to Le Touquet {Silver City) and from Lympne to Beauvais 
{Skyways) with coach connection from Victoria and coach or rail connection 
to Paris. — Connections from Paris to all parts of France, to Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, etc. 

{b) From Birmingham to Paris. B.E.A.: daily service in 90 min.; £13 1/, 
return £23 10/. 

(c) From Manchester to Paris. B.E.A.: weekday service in c. 1} hr. (direct). 
Sun. in 3 hrs. (vi& Birmingham); £15 3/, return £27 6/. 

(</) From Croydon (12 m. S. of London) to Le Touquet. Morton Air Service: 
3-5 services daily in 45 min. ;£4 10/, return £8 21. — Also services from London 
to Biarritz (B.E.A. and Iberia), Bordeaux (B.E.A.), Deauville (Air France), 
Dinard, and Marseilles and Nice (B.E.A. and Air France), etc. 

11. To Switzerland. 

{a) From London to Geneva. B.E.A.: 1-3 services daily in 2 hrs.; £15 3/, 
return £27 6/. Swissair: 1-3 services daily in 2i hrs.; same fares. 

{b) From London to Berne. Swissair: daily in summer in 3 hrs.; £15 12/, 
return £28 2/. 

(c) From London to Zurich. B.E.A.: 5 services daily in c. 2 hrs.; £16 1/, 
return £28 8/. Swissair: 4-5 services daily in 2-3 hrs. ; same fares. 

{d) From London to Basle. Swissair: 2 services daily in'2i hrs.; £15 3/, 
return £27 6/. 

{e) From Manchester to Zurich. Swissair or B.E.A.: several services 
weekly in c. 3 hrs.; £18 6/, return £32 19/. 

in. To Italy 

(а) From London to Milan {B.E.A. : daily in 2i hrs. ; £20, return £36.) Alitalia 
(Italian Air Lines): service on Mon., Wed., and Fri. in 2i hrs.; same fares. 

{b) From London to Rome. B.E.A.: 2-4 services daily in 3i hrs.; £27 10/, 
return £50 3/. B.O.A.C. (British Overseas Airways Corp.): 2 weekday and 5 
Sun. services in c. 4^ hrs.: same fares. Alitalia: service daily exc. Tues. and 
Sun. in 3^5i hrs. ; same fares. — Also services from Southampton to Genoa 
(Aquila), and Manchester to Milan (B.E.A.). 

IV. To Belgium 

{a) From London to Brussels, B.E.A. : 3 services daily in 80 min. ; £7 1 6/, return 
£14. Sabena (Belgian Air Lines): 3 services daily; same time and fares.— 
Also from Ferryfield to Ostend (Silver City) with coach connection with the 
capitals in 7 hrs; £4 15/, return £7 1/. 

(б) From Loruhn to Antwerp. Sabena: weekday service in c. li hr.; 
£7 16/, return £14. 

(c) From Manchester to Brussels. Sabena: service on Mon., Thurs., Fri., 
Sat., and Sun. in summer in c. 2 hrs.; £9 5/, return £16 13/. 

^ (o) From Southend to Ostend, East Anglian Flying Services: daily service 
m 35-50 min. ; £4 4/, return £7 12/. — Also, in summer, services from London 
to Knocke and Ostend (Sabena). 

V. To Holland, Germany, etc. 

(a) From London to Amsterdam. B.E.A.: 4 services daily in li hr.; £8 3/, 
return £14 14/. K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines); 7 services daily in 85 min.; 
same fares. 

<fr) From Manchester to Amsterdam. B.E.A.: service on Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat. in H hr.; £10 3/, return £18 6/. Aer Ungus: service on Fri. and Sun.; 
same time and fares. K.LM.: service on Mon., Wed., and Sat. in 1£ hr.; 
same fares. 

(c) From London to DUssekhrf. B.E.A,: 2 services daily in 1| hr.; £10 19/, 
return £19 15/. Lufthansa: 1 services daily in 1£ hr.; same fmes. 

(d) From London to Hamburg. B.E.A,: daily service in 2^ hrs.; £15, return 
£27. Lufdumsa: daily service vii DOssddoif in 3^ hrs. ; same fares. 
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(e) From London to Berlin. B.E.A.: service daily vift HambWg in c. 4 hrs.; 
£21 JO/, return £38 14/. 

di 
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(g) From London to Munich. Lufthansa: daily service in 4| hrs.; £19 4/. 
return £34 12/. 

ih) From Manchester to Dtisseldorf. B.E.A.: daily service in 2-4 hrs.; £12, 
return £21 12/. 

(/) From London to Vienna. B.E.A.: daily service in 3i-4i hrs.; £25 AL 
return £45 81. 

VI. To Scandinavia 

(a) From London to Copenhagen. B.E.A.: daily service in c. 2^ hrs. ; £21 1 S/. 
return £39 3/. S.A.S. (Scandinavian Airlines System): daOy service in hrs.; 
same fares. 

(ft) From London to Stockholm. S.A.S. : daily service vi& Copenhagen in c. 
3 hrs.; £28 51, return £50 17/. P.A.A.: daily service in c. 5^ hrs.; same fares. 
B.E.A. : service on Sun., Mon., Tues., Thurs., and Sat. in c. 4^ hrs. ; same fares. 

(c) From London to Oslo. B.E.A.: daily service in 3-4^ hrs.; £23 10/, 
return £426/. S.i4.S.: service on Wed., Fri., and Sun. in c. 3 hrs.; same fares. 

VII. To Spain, Greece, etc. 

(a) From London to Madrid. B.E.A.: service daily exc. Thurs., in 3i hrs.: 
£25 /8/, return £46 J3/. Iberia (Spanish Air Lines): service on Mon., Tues., 
Fri., and Sat in 4-6 hrs.; same fares. 

(b) From London to Lisbon. B.E.A. : service on Mon., Wed., and FH. in 
return £54 18/. T.A.P. (Portuguese Air Lines): service on 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. in 5i hrs.; same fares. 

Cc> From London to Athens. B.E.A.; 2r-3 services daily vih Miiair, Home or 
>A.um.c\v, m c. hta.*, £54, telmm £91 4j . 


Air Ferries for cars and cycles are operated by Silver Cnssr 
^WAYS from Ferryfield Airport, near Lydd (Kent), and from 
Eastleigh Airport, near Southamptem; and by Am Charter Ltd. 
from Southend Airport. The air freighters take up to 3 cars 
each; petrol tanks may be three-quarters full. 


to Le Towgiiet, S. of Boulogne, daily in 20 min.; freauency 
wason; from half>hourly or oftener in singer to 
S”® £9-£24; motor-cycles £2 (up to 250 c.c.) and 
scooters £1 5/ ; pedal c^s and tand^ 
2/6, reduction fm o&p^ travel; passenger fare £2 18/7 

w Cato (Cafait-Marc* Airport) ibajr in 20 min., M 45 min. 

<>«ily.|n 35 min. Cot £13 51- 
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Am Services between England and other parts op the 
World 

The remarks on p. lii are applicable to these services also, 
except that motor coaches for the conveyance of passengers 
start from the Airways Terminal, Buckingham Palace Rd. 

The following is a sommary of some of the important services: — 

I. To UJS.A. AND Canada 

(a) To New York, B.O.A.C. (British Overseas Airways Corp.): 2-3 services 
daily in 13|-14i hrs.; £103 12/, return £186 10/. TW.A. (Trans World Air- 
lines) : 2-3 services daily in 13-14i hrs. (same fares), going on daily to Chicago 
and San Francisco, also weekly to Philadelphia, P,A.A. (Pan American 
Airways): 4 services daily in 12-15 hrs. (same fares); also daily to Boston and 
Philadelphia, and daily to Detroit and Chicago. 

(b) To Montreal. B.O.A.C.: daily in 13} hrs.; £101 16/, return £183 5/. 

T.C.A. (Trans-Canada Air Lines): duly exc. Tues. in 13}-17 hrs. (same fares), 
going on twice weekly to Toronto. ^ 

n. To India and Pakistan 

(a) To Calcutta. B.O.A.C.'. 1-2 services daily vi& Zurich and Beirut, Borne 
and Cairo, or Damascus and Basra, etc., to Karachi (c. 24 hrs.; £123) and 
Calcutta in c. 30 hrs.; £142. return £255 12/. P.A.A.: two services weekly vid 
Istanbul, Beirut, and Karachi, in c. 32 hrs. (same fares). 

(b) To Bombay. Air Iruiia International: weekday service vJi Cairo or Beirut 
in c. 29 hrs.; £125, return £225. 

HI. To Australia 

To Sydney. JS.O.^.C. and Qantas Empire Airways'. daEy vth Rome, 
Karachi, and Singapore (2 days; 1117), in 2^ days; £239, telutix £A30. 

TV. To AnacA 

(a) To Cairo. B.OA.C. and other airlines several times daily vi& Rome in 
12-14} hrs. ; £69, return £124 4/. 

(b) To Johannesburg. $.A.A. (South African Airways) and B.O.A.C., 
daily service vift Khartoum (£$2), and Nairobi (£116), in 24-30 hrs.; £140, 
return £252. 

V, To THB Near East 

(а) ToTelAviv. £/i4/(l8raelAirlines): 4 services weekly viA Paris and Rome, 
Brussels and Athens, or Amsterdam and Vienna in c. 14 Ins.; £76, return 
£136 16/. 

(б) To Baghdad. B.O.A.C,: 2 services wedkly viA Rome and Beirut (£69) 
m 16-18 hrs.; £87, return £156 12/. 

(c) To Teheran. Air France: weekly viA Paris and Rome in c. 20 hrs.; 
£102, return £183 12/. 

VI. To South America 

jJUftienos Aires. AeroHneas Argentinas: weekly viA Lisbon, Dakar (£80), 
■“56191 2/). Rio de Janeiro (£210). in c. 36 hrt.; £221 16/, return £399 5/, 
rCPanak do Brasil): weekly viA Paris, Lisbon, Dakar, Recife (£194 6/), 
e Janeito, Sao Paulo (£213 12^ and Anmcion (£212 16/), me. Udays 
sfiuea)* 

n. PASSPORTS & CUSTOM Housa 
EXPENSES 

FPMtaporte* Every passenger landing in United Kingdcnn 
fsai have a passport v^th photograph or equivalost document 
1 within the previous five years, Afiens must register with 
he police three months after their arrival unless instructed to do 
rat once. " , * 

fhMtom lioiise. A& articles purchased abroad should be 
as dutiaUe artk^ entail humiliation and smart 
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penalties if found concealed. Small quantities spirits and 
i lb. of tobacco (including cigars or cigarettes; are usually 
passed free of duty, by courtesy, if declared. Foreign reprints 
of copyright English books and large quantities of pew clothing 
may be confiscated. Reasonable quantities of food may be 
brought into England without an import licence. — Dogs may 
be brought into England only by permission of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and on condition that they are isolated under the 
care of a veterinary surgeon for six months. 

Money and Expenses. British currency consists of notes and 
gold, silver, and bronze coins. The poimd sterling (£ or /, from 
//bra) contains 20 shillings (s. from solidus\ and shilling 
contains 12 pence {d. from denarius ), — Tlie gold sovereign 
and half-sovereign, like the silver crown (5/), are ‘collectors* 
pieces.’ Their place is supplied by Notes for £1 and 10/ issued by 
the Bank of England. The Bank of Ellwand notes for £5 are 
legal tender also. The ‘silver’ coins in ordinary use are the half- 
crown (2/6), the florin (2/), the shilling, the sixpence, and the 
threepenny-bit. A twelve-sided threepenny-bit, of copper, 
nickel, and zinc, introduced in 1937, has largely superseded the 
]ast;^d in 1947 cupro-nickel pieces replac^ the silver coins. 
The bronze coins (known as ‘coppers’) are the penny (id,), the 
ha fpenny (id,; pron. haypenny), and the farthing (id,). The 
halfpeimy is exactly one inch in diameter; the penny i oz. 
m weight. The term ‘guinea’ means the sum of 21/; but as a 
com the guinea has long been out of circulation. 


florins are sometimes comfounded, and it is just as well 
tendering that coin in paymin“ 

4/9 ‘shiliings* and 'pence’ arc often omitted; 

tnA also 9d., 12s. 6d„ 27s, 6d.\ are read ‘four 

SSwi* m ‘two «nd six,’ etc. (2/6 is either ‘half-S 

4/94 12/64 etc ^ 4 ? oi^’ and sk or ‘eighteenpence’). But 

terms for coins an ‘quM’ for sovereign, 
torcroTO faalfcrown, ’b*’ for sblUing.^ 

W.SSiSff’- '‘“^' “^•^.•ndfomikey-meanfoga'SS 


** «*«>8ed at a bank or at a 

bkevnse be mentknied. 

•SSTS’Ji&i ssrsss 
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ra. TRANSPORT 

Railways. Since their nationalisation^ under the title ‘British 
Railways* on Jan. 1st, 1948, the railways of England have been 
worked in five ‘regions’— Western, Southern, London Midland, 
Eastern, and North-Eastern— corresponding nearly with the 
areas previously operated by four large private companies — 
the Great Western, the Southern, the London, Midland & 
Scottish, and the London & North-Eastern, though the area 
operated by the last has been divided into two ‘regions.’ A 
sixth regiod includes all the railways in Scotland. The general 
standard of speed remains high, many expresses averagmg 
over 60 miles per hour; and for frequency of service British 
Railways are probably unrivalled. 

Passengers are left much more to their own initiative than on the Continent. 
They should therefore make sure that the^^ are in their proper train and 
compartment. A seat is regarded aa *taken’ if a hat, suitcase, or other article 
is placed upon it; in the principal express trains seats may be booked in 
advance (fee 1/). The control of the window is by custom conceded to the 
passenger seated next to it, facing the engine; considerate travellers, in this 
position, generally take the sense of the company on the subiect of ventila- 
tion. It is forbidden to enter a moving train, or to walk across the metals 
when a bridge or subway is provided. The railway officials are usually civil 
in answering questions, and inquiry offices and tram-indicators will be found 
at most of the larger statipns. — Americans may be reminded that the tickef- 
office is called the *booking-office,* that the conductor is addressed as 'guard,' 
and that baggage is better known u 'luggage.' 

On the longer routes ‘corridor* or ‘v^tibule* carriages, with 
lavatory accommodation, are general, and restaurant cars 
(B. 3/-5/6; L. 7/6; D. 8/6; tea 2/6) are attached to the principal 
long-distance trains, and buffet cars to many others. Sleeping- 
cars are included in the chief ni^t trains (extra charges: 1st cl., 
between England and Scotland, single-berth 36/ ; within England, 
27/; 2nd cl., between England and Scotland, sin^e-berth where 
available 32/6, double or 4-bcrth 20/ or 12/6; within England, 
17/6 or 11/). Berths should be reserved well in advance. 
‘Pullman cars,* 1st and 2nd class carriages ‘de luxe* where 
meals are likewise served, for admission to which an extra 
charge is made according to distance, are nm also on certain 
trains. Most stations of any imj^rtance have refreshmoit- 
rooms where, also, meals for the journey can be obtain^ in 
bags (2/) or cartons (2/6-3/6), Most trains have 1st and 2nd 
class carriages. Smoking is forbidden in the compartments so 
labelled. Compartments ‘for ladies only* are oft^ provided, 
or wHl be so killed on request. The Simday service of trains 
is much less frequent than that in force on weekdays (on branch 
lines often no Sun. trains), a fact to be noted by passengers 
starting for distant destinations on Saturday. Special services 
are in force on holidays. — Some of the larger towns have 
mtilmt electric suburban services. 

Fares anp Tickets. The singje 2nd dass fare is approxi- 
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mately Id, per mile (1st class "hd, per mil^. Or^naiy return 
tickets, valid for three months, are double th^ single fare 
except for very short distances, but the former provision of 
‘cheap day return* tickets, ‘circular tour’ tickets, am excursion 
tickets has been partially reinstated. Single and ordinary 
return tickets permit the joumQr to be broken as often as 
desired. At most stations persons not travelling by train are 
not admitted to the platforms without a platform ticket 
obtained from an automatic machine or at the booking- 
office). 

Luggage. The maximiim allowance of free lu^ge is 150 
lb. for 1st class passengers, 100 lb. for 2nd class; for amounts in 
excess of this a small charge is made. Passengers with luggage 
should take care that each package is clearly addiessed and 
should be at the station in good time to see that it is labelled for 
its destination by a porter and put into the luggage van. Travel- 
lers to the Continent book their luggage to its destination and 
receive a numbered receipt for the fees charged. The railway 
porter who conveys luggage between cab and train expects a 
tip (from 1/ for a light bag upwards). Special tickets are re- 
quir^ for dogs, bicycles, baby-carriages, etc. Luggage may be 
left m the Cloak Room or Left Luggage Office (at small stations 
m the booking-office) for a fee of 6d, the first day and 3d. per 
day after (bicycl^ 1/10 and lid.). Passenger’s luggage will be 
collected and delivered ‘in advance* by the railway companies 
at a ^arge of 5/ per package, but the passenger-tidkets must be 
bought previously and delays often occur. 

“ wnvonicnt for joumoyi to and 
fironi London ftnd publishes the fares. Liocal timO'tables C2d.— 1/) are nublished 
of toPO^. The raUway re£^JtoS& oi^Khte 
for ’summer’ and ‘ wmter’ services ( I / per region). 

^ larger coast-resorts regular or 
opportunities of short 
ext^ions m summer. Many of these services are 


.wn., viu ulc: 

®**®P"ve network of canals oflFers incieasi 
ud excunions. and information may * — 
Cruising Co., Braunston, Rugby 


for cruises 
the Inland Widerway 


to the 2*fc 

«^M/and ^ 

«a4 Piwakalfef the 

- wiaitty 1$ now travoaed m alt direetkons by legular-tmd 
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economical motor-bus services, linking up the principal towns 
and most villages, and bringing many beautiful districts within 
ea^ reach of the traveller by road. In some of the remoter 
regions the motor-bus is the only public means of transport. 
Comprehensive tours from point to point may be planned with 
the aid of these services, though their coimecUons are not 
always convenient and comparatively little luggage can be 
convejred. The vdiicles vary in size, from the double-decked 
buses in the environs of the large towns downwards. Return 
fares, at a reduced rate, are usually available. 

Long-Distance Services. A network of long-distance 
motor-coadies, some plying regularly all the year round, others 
during the summer season only, connects the chief towns in 
England. The coaches run daily or oftener (in some cases, two 
or three times a week only; some of the longer services run 
also at night) and carry a reasonable quantity of luggage 
(generally c. 28 lb. or a small suitcase per passenger). They 
are much faster than the ‘service* motor-buses, and pick up 
passengers at fixed points only (‘limited stop* service). On tte 
longer routes halts axe made at convenient hotels for meals, 
but other intermediate halts are brief. The fares (especially 
return fares) are cheaper than the corresponding 2nd class 
railway fares, but railway transit is, of course, quicker. Seats 
must be taken at a booking-office, and ih summer (especially 
at week-ends) should be secured in- good time; for return 
tickets the precise date of return should be fixed in advance. 
Booking-offices and star^-points are advertised in the local 
press; in London the chief starting-points are Victoria Coadb 
Station and King*s Cross Coach Station. 

In addition, tlie environ! of London within a radius of c. 30 miles are 
served by the comfortable Green Line Coaches of London Transport, some of 
the routes of which intersect the whole leni^ or breadth of London, while 
Others have termini within the central area. Bxcept in outer country districtB 
them coaches pick up and set down passengers only at certain fixed points 
mdicated by placards. The minimum fare within the central area is high. 

Tourist MoTcm-CoACHES ply in the season from every town 
and popoian tourist-resort on day and half-day excursions to 
points of interest in die neighbourhood withm a wide raffius. 
Moreover, an easy though perhaps rath^ superfidal method 
of ming the country is ofifei^ by the circular tours, in aimilAr 
vehicles, organised in the season by numerous firms in Londmi 
and most provindai towns (see the newspapers). These tours 
take from 3 to 14 days, at an average chai^ of £3-^ per day, 
which covers all fares, meals, and hotel accommodation. The 
passenger's luggage should not esceed the limits of a medium- 
sized suitcase, 

Ak Sentas. Beddm the intemarional air services detailed 
i on^ffi-qy^mvioesbyaenmlaneooimectmanyoftheprincipd 
J toms of die Britidi Isles, ’ranspoit 1^ road between the ahr* 
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ports and the companies' offices in the centre df the towns 
served is not included in the fare paid. Other air Services con- 
nect various points on the main land with the Isle of Wight^ 
see Rte. 13; the Channel Islands, Rte. IS; the Isle of Man, Rte. 
56; and the Scilly Isles, Rte. 26; for details see the A,B.C, 
World Airways Guide (monthly; 7/6). 

IV. POSTAL INFORMATION 



United 

Kingdom 

i Dominions, | 
jEgypt, and U.S.A.' 

Foreign 

Countries 

Lbttcrs 

2K for 2 oz., 
then Hd. per 2 
oz. 

l\d. for 1 bz., 
then Id. per oz. 

4d. for 1 oz., 
then 2id. per oz. 

Post Caros 

2d. 

Id. 

2^d. 

Newspapers 

2d. for 6 oz. (per 
copy), then Id. 
per 6 oz. (per 
copy)up.to21b. 

Id. for 2 oz., i Id. for 2 oz., 
then id. per 2 oz. j then id, per 2 oz. 

Prinird Papers 

2d. for 4 oz., 
then Id. per 2 
oz. up to 2 lb. 

lid. for 2 oz., Hd. for 2 oz., 
then id. per 2 oz. then id. per 2 oz. 

l^LBORAMS 

3/ for 12 words 
(3/6 to Irish 
Republic), then 
3d. per word 

See below 

See below 


FuU particulars will be. found in the Post Office Guide (yearly 2/6, with 
8T*i***)» obtainable at any Post Ojffice. 

Post OfBces are usually open from 8.30 or 9 a.m. to 5.30 or 6 p.m. on week- 
smallw offices are dosed from 1 p.m. on ‘early closing 
Sat.). (3n Sun. and holidays head offices and many 
remain open from 9 to 10 a.m. for telegraph business and 
letter^ or ** deUveiy of 


International Reply Coupons (9d, eadi), exchangeable abroad 
t^tMps, am convenient for franking replies to letters sent 
amad, and Cornmonwetdth Reply Coupons (3d, each) may be 
usw for prepaying rq)lies to letters sent to any part of the 
COTTOonwealth and to the Iridi Republic. 

^ct^.post cards, etc., may be sent at the 
provid^ the words ‘printed paper* be snb- 
nothing appear in writing except 
n^^addresses, and a formula of courtesy not exceeding five 

A N. Mand:— 2 lb. 1/3, 3 lb. 1/5, 

*•*; ® \2/l, 7 lb. 2/3, 8 lb. 2/6, 11 lb. 2/8, 15 lb 

5 lb. 1/9, 8 Ib. 2/4, 
be handed hurta 

mt Office. Parcels heavier than the above limits of w^t 
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must be sent by railway or through a goods agent. No com- 
pensation for the loss of a parcel sent by post is paid unless a 
certificate of posting is obtained. 

The rates for overseas parcels vary according to the country of destination; 
to the U.S.A.. 3 lb. 4/9; 7 lb. 9/; 11 lb. 14/6, 22 lb. 24/9; to New Zealand, 
5/3, 8/3, 12/6, 20/; to Canada, 6/, 9/, 12/, 18/; to Australia, 1 lb. 1/9, then 1/3 
per lb.; to South Africa. 1/6 per lb. up to 1 1 lb. only. Various forms have to 
be filled in for the dispatch of overseas parcels. 

AiR Mail. Letters, per i oz. 9d., 1/3 (America, S. Africa), 
or 1/6 (Australia). Further information is contained in the 
Air Mail Leaflet, copies of which may be obtained free of 
charge at any Post Office. 

Registration. Letters and parcels for inland post may be 
registered for 1/-2/7 (according to value), foreign letters for 1/. 
Money should be enclosed in the special ‘registered letter 
envelopes* sold at all post offices, as otherwise compensation 
may be refused. Parcels and valuable letters for certain places 
abroad may be insured (fee l/2<-6/8). 

PosTE Restante. Correspondence marked ‘to be called for’ 
or ‘poste restante’ may be addressed to any post office except 
a town sub-office. Letters are kept for a fortnight (if from 
abroad, one month). Travellers may not use the poste restante 
for more than three months. 

Money Orders. Within the U.K. and the Irish Republic 
money may be transmitted by means of postal orders (up to £5) 
or money orders (up to £50), on both of which a small poundage 
is charged. The name of the sender of a money order must be 
given by the payee. For foreign and colonial money orders, 
the maximum varies from £10 to £40. — Telegraph Money 
Orders are issued at the same rates, plus the cost of the tde- 
gram of advice and a supplementary fee of 3</. for inland and 
6^/. or 1/ for foreign orders. 

TdegraiM. Inland ; Replies may be prepaid up to a maximum 
of 12/. Priority can be obtained on payment of additional fee 
of I/. 

The charges for overseas telegrams vary between Ad. and Sd. per word to 
places in the European System and between lid. and 3/6 per word outside 
it. There is a maximum rate of 1/6 per word to places in the British 
Commonwealth. Other rates are available for 'urgent* and 'letter* telegrams. 

Radiotelegrams are accepted at any telegraph office for transmission to 
ships at sea through British coast-stations at the following charges: 1/4 a 
word (standard); 9d. a word (for short-voyage ships). 

Telephones. Public telephone call-office facilities are provided 
at many post offices, railway stations and shops; and in kiosks. 
The minimum charge for tte use of a call office is Ad. Trunk 
(and toll) calls Qncluding personal calls) may be effected from 
practically all public call offices. Reduced rates are charged 
for trunk (and toll) calls made between 6 p.m. and 10.30 pjn. 

Tsl^hone service is available firom London to all countries in Europe 
wcept Albanft; and to many countries overseas, including Noxlh and 
America, Australia, New SSealand, Egypt, India, Kenya, and South Africa. 
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paid for on the spot. Most hotels make, on application, an inclusive 'en 
pension’ charge for a sta^ of three days or more; but this arrangement is not 
iuways convenient for sightseers, who may prefer to take luncheon or tea 
elsewhere. The hours at which meals are served are much more rigid than 
formerly, as the Catering Wages Act (in operation since 1948) strictly regu- 
lates the hours of employment of hotel staff. Many inns, indeed, have bm 
obliged to abandon the serving of meals owing to the cost of maintaining an 
adequate staff. 

Charges. The charges quoted in the text, though they give 
a general idea of the charges at different types of hotel, are to 
a certain extent approximate and relative only; for it not un- 
frequentl]^ happens that bedrooms at the lowest terms quoted 
in the tariffs are not available, and in most seaside and holiday 
resorts the price of accommodation varies with the season, the 
highest charges being effective in July-Aug. and at the Christ- 
mas and Easter holidays, the lowest in Nov.-March. The cost 
of meals varies considerably, and although a good meal can 
still be found for less, in practice, luncheon in a good average 
hotel costs 5/6-7/6, dinner 8/6-10/6. The regular ‘bed-&- 
breakfast’ charge includes a bath and an 'En^ish* breakfast; 
a reduction can often be arranged where onily a li^t 'Ccm- 
tinentar breakfast is desired. In some hotels- morning tea is 
included in the bed-&-breakfast charge; in most, but not all, 
a cup of after-dinner coffee is counted ^s an extra (6</.-l/). 
There arc, however, no fixed rules, the custom varying from 
house to house. For the larger and more fashionable hoteb 
the daily rate may be estimated at about 40/-50/; for less 
pretentious houses and good country hotels at 30/-40/; while 
even in village inns it can seldom be less than about 20/. 

Bedroom fires and the serving of meals in private rooms are always extra. 
The usual charge for private sitting-rooms is relatively high. In most 
hotels a 'double bedded room* means a bedroom with a large double bed, 
not a room with two single beds. 

Oratuities. Some hotels make a practice of adding a surcharge of 10 
per cent, on the bill, to meet the increased cost of wa^. This is nor to be 
ogarded as a service charge, and the award of gratuities to the staff is still 
i universal custom. Gratuities may be presented individually — ^to the head 
vaiter, the special waiter who has attended the visitor at meals, the porter, 
md the chambermaid~or they may be paid at the hotel office in the form or 
i pereentege on the bill (10-lS per cent.). At a hotel of moderate class 
tO/-lS/ on a bill of £S is ample, but a one-night visitor will give proportionately 
nore. An occasional fid. is enough for the page or lift-boy. 

^ Reetaiinuits. Good xestaurants may be said not to exist out- 
dde London except in the largest provincial towns and most 
[fashionable resorts; in the average countiy town, meals are 
t>est taken at a hotel or inn. The abuni&it tea-nx)ms (so- 
^ed Wds’) stipply luncheons and teas at lower prices, and 
rood plain Uoenskl restaurants are often attached to quite 
Qodest commercial hotels (*pubs^). te^* or *meat tea* is 
he ordinary evoiing meal norm of Birmmgfaam tatoept in. 
lotritt. Akcmolic liquots are stmpiied ^ restamants and 
avanai oni^ at cmain ‘proiitted hbtirs.* 
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Boarding-Houses. Visitors who propose to spend more than 
a day or two at any of the chief health resorts, seasjide resorts, 
cathedral towns, etc., will find boarding-houses or *guest- 
houses’ considerably cheaper than hotels. The charges at these 
range from 73/6 or 84/ per week upwards. The most satis- 
factory guide in choosing such quarters is a recommendation 
from someone who knows both the house and the traveller; 
but inquiry of a stationmaster, at a leading shop, or other local 
source often yields good results. Luggage may be left at the 
station while the traveller is securing his quarters. — Similar 
remarks apply also to Furnished Apartments, in which the hirer 
may arrange either to do his own catering or to have it done for 
him by the landlady. 

Youth Hostels. The cheapest way of seeing the En^sh countryside is to 
travel on foot or bicycle from Youth Hostel to Youth Hostel. The Youth 
Hostels Association (national office, Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts), 
founded in 1930, owns c. 270 hostels in all parts of England, occupying 
buildings of many different characters, each in charge of a warden. Member- 
ship of the association costs 2/6 per annum for those under 16, 7/6 for those 
over 16 and under 21, and 15/ for those of 21 or over. Accommodation is 
simple, but at most hostels hot morning and evening meals and packet 
lunches are provided at a low cost. All hostels are closed from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Members are required to do their share of the housework and to 
observe a few simple rules, which are detailed in the Y.H.A. Handbook 
(free to members, 1 Id. post free to non-members). 

Members of foreign Youth Hostels Associations need not join the EngUsh 
Y.H.A.; foreim visitors who ate not already members may take out Inter- 
nataOTal Mmbership for 15|. The Y.H.A. Travel Bureau at 29 John Adam St., 
London, W.C.2, will give advii%. 


VI. MOTORING IN ENGLAND 
Communicated by the Automobile Association 
Motor-cars and motor-qycles entering the United Kingdom 
are subject to customs duty and purchase tax which vary not 
only amrding to value but to country of manufacture. Visiting 
motensts wishing to make only a temporary stay, not cx- 
^^ng one year, need not pay customs duty or purchase tax. 
They jmy obtain international documents from the motoring 
as^iation m their own country or, if there is no such organisa- 
L ^?®?®ation (or the Royal Auto- 
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the Port Ofiioer will issue a visitor’s British licence for 5/ upon 
a declaration that the motorist is the holder of a valid licence in 
his own country. No test is necessary. The Association can 
also arrange tests for visitors without a valid licence who cannot 
prove that they hold such a licence in their own country. 
Similarly, a temporary Registration Card will be issued on 
production of an International Certificate for Motor Vehicles. 
If the certificate cannot be produced, temporary registration 
numbers will have to be taken out at the port. The cost is 27/6. 

Whether the car has entered under an International Certifi- 
cate or temporary British registration arrangements, the Port 
Officer will issue an International Circulation Permit entitling 
the motorist to 90 days* tax-free circulation in the United 
Kingdom. This permit must be exhibited on the windscreen of 
the vehicle in a special holder, which can be supi)lied for 7/6. 
The issue of an International Circulation Permit is subject to 
the production by the visitor of a valid Insurance Certificate, 
known as a ‘green card.* Visitors using their vehicles in the 
United Kingdom beyond the initial 90 days’ tax-free period 
must licence them with a local Council and pay a proportion of 
the £12 10/ annual tax. The rate of taxation for motor-cycles is 
considerably lower. 

In hiring a car, visitors must present a valid driving licence 
to the hire firm. The hirer of a self-driven car must be between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 

The rule of the road throughout the United Kingdom is 
‘keep to the left and overtake on the right,* which is the reverse 
of the custom in most parts of Europe and in America. There 
is a speed limit of 30 miles per hour on roads in built-up areas. 
These roads are defined as those on which there is a system of 
street lighting with lamp posts at intervals of not more than 
200 yards. There are exceptions to this rule; some roads which 
are technically ‘built-up* according to the above definition ate 
not restricted, and others which are not ‘built-up’ are restricted. 
On many arterial roads a difierential spe^ limit of 40 m.p.h. 
may be found to operate. Other speed limits, of less than 30 
m.p.h., are in force on a number of roads, bridges, parks, etc. 
The boundaries of built-up areas and special speed limits are 
marked by appropriate signs. 

During the hours of darkness motor-cars must show two 
white lights to the front, indicating the width of the vehicle. 
In addition, there must be two rear lamps exhibited not more 
than 16 inches from each of the outer edges of the vehicle and 
placed between IS and 42 inches from the ground and not 
more than 30 inches from the rear of the vehicle. The rear 
number-plate must also be illuminated. 

In towns road crossings are provided for pedestrians, who 
bave the right of way ^ess a police office is in control. 
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These crossings are identified by alternate b\^ck and white 
stripes, by studs on the road surface, and by I lighted yellow 
beacons at the roadside. On the approach side to the crossing a 
double line of studs indicates the prohibited area for parking a 
motor vehicle. It is an offence not to give precedence to a 
pedestrian on a crossing or to leave a vehicle v^thin the pre- 
scribed area. 


The Royal Automobile Club, which was founded in 1^97, is 
the oldest British motoring organisation. It is the national 
motoring authority and a constituent member of the Fdddration 
Internationale de TAutomobile. The annual subscription for 
associate members resident in the British Isles is £2 2/ per annum 
(motor-cyclists £1 11/6); reduced subscriptions are payable by 
members living abroad. The headquarters are at 85 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.l, and there are 17 R.A.C. county offices and 26 
port offices in the British Isles. Full members of the Club, in 
addition to the benefits of associates, have the use of the Club 
House in Pall Mall and the Country Qub at Woodcote Park, 
near Epsom, Surrey. 

The Automobile Association of Great Britain is the largest 
single motoring organisation in the world and has a m^bership 
exc^ing 1 ,750,000. The full subscription for motorists resident 
m Great Britain or Ireland is £2 2/ a year; motor-cyclists and 
the owners of three-wheeled cars may pay £1 11/6, but free 
breakdown service is then excluded. Visiting motorists who 
are members of overeeas motoring associations and du^ 
federated or alli^ with the A. A. may join at a reduced sub- 
s^tion. The Association has 34 area offices in the British 
Isl« and port offices m all the chief seaports and airports from 
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until recently few of them were straight. The construction of 
new *by-pass* roads and the widening and straightening of 
existing Mghways has largely removed this reproach, thou^ 
in some cases at the expense of the picturesque. Some important 
roads, e.g. Watling Street, Fosse Way, etc., run along the line 
of old Roman roads with their characteristic straightness. A 
few important thoroughfares, however, are still comparatively 
narrow and winding, sharp comers being by no means un- 
common, and vision is imi^ed by the hedges or walls which 
are still usual, except in moorland and forest districts. Danger- 
ous cross-roads, comers, bridges, hills, etc., are indicated by 
conventional signs. 

Roads in Great Britain are divided into three categories: 
‘Class r or ‘A* roads, ‘Class T or ‘B’ roads, and ‘Other roads.* 
The ‘A* and ‘B* roads are numbered, the class and number being 
usually painted on the direction posts. This classification is 
made use of in our descriptions of road routes throughout this 
guide. ‘Other roads’ are not numbered and are of minor 
importance. As a general rule, it may be taken that ‘A* roads 
are better than ‘B* roads, though this is not by any means an 
infallible guide, and it should be remembered that the heaviest 
traffic is likely to be found on ‘A’ roads. Tar-spra^g is 
prevalent in early spring. The leading motor associations 
communicate to the more important daily papers lists of 
regions demanding caution. 

Main-road hills are not usually severe and the tendency is 
to ‘by-pass* even quite moderate ascents, e.g. Dashwood Hill 
(1 in 10) on the London-Oxford road. The E. side of England, 
particularly East Anglia, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire, is 
generally flat, though isolated hills, as at Lincoln, are not 
unknown even here. Many parts of Yorkshire, Ehirham, and 
Northumberland are hilly, Yorkshire especially having a 
number of very severe short hills (e.g. near Whitby), as well as 
long, fairly easy gradients over the moors. The Peak District 
and the Lake District possess very little level ground, but the 
worst hills arc usually off the beaten track, the severest main- 
road hill in the Lake District being Honister Pass (1 in 4). The 
hilliest region in England is in W. Somerset, Dorset, and 
Devonshire, where ‘single-fi^re’ gradients are common, though 
the roads do not usually rise very high above sea-level. Ihe 
stiffest main road in England is probably Porlock Hill (1 in 
4-8; 3 m. long), in Somerset Cornwall, the Cotswolds, the 
ChBtems, the Malvern Hills, and the Kentish Weald all ^dd 
thear cro^ of gradients more or less severe. — Toll bndges 
still exist in some parts, but thqy are gradually being freed. 

Cyding. England is an ideal country for the cj^st The 
main roads however, in the neighbourhood of large towns and 
equed&lly on Sat and Sun., are apt to be crowded with motor- 

B,0., B— I 
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vehicles. Cyclists are advised to keep as far as p^ible to the 
by-roads, the surface of which is, as a rule, excellent. Cycles 
must show a white light in front and a red light behind from 1 hr. 
after sunset. The Cyclists* Touring Club (3 Oaven Hill, London, 
W.2; subscription 21/ per annum; entrance fee \l) issues a 
useful handbook. 


VII. GENERAL HINTS 

Season and Plan of Tour. July, August, and September are 
the chief travelling months in En^and, when ‘tourist facilities* 
are in full swing; hotels and conveyances are, however, then 
apt to be crowded, motor-coaches throng the main roads, and 
the prudent traveller wiU take care to secure his quarters in 
advance. In the latter half of May and in June, travelling is 
more comfortable, and October is often a month of fine weather 
and beautiful atmospheric and foliage effects. Wat^roofs are 
indispensable at all seasons. 

^ Of the summer resorts that fringe the long coast-line, those 
m Sussex, Devon, Cornwall, and Yorkshire mostly offer the 
additional attraction of picturesque hill-scenery. The flat E. 
coast generally affords better bathing and has a more bracing 
climate. The S.W. coast, from the Isle of Wight to the Land’s 
End, is apt to be warm at midsummer but offers good winter 
quarters. The W. coast is the rainiest. Certain resorts, such as 
Margate, Ramsgate, Southend, Clacton, Yarmouth, Skegness, 
Weston-super-Mare, New Brighton, Blackpool, and the Isle of 
Man, are popular in July-Sept. with excursionists and with less 
fasiuonable visitors than those that frequent the large hotels 
at Britton, Scarborough, Bournemouth, Torquay. Folke- 
stone, Fnnton, Felixstowe, and Whitby. The leading inland 
Bath, H^ogate, Buxton, Leamington, 
Cheltenham, Malvern, and Droitwich. Among tourist districts 
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stone-built villages. The circles of Stonehenge and Avebury are 
prehistoric antiquities of the first rank; the chief traces of the 
Romans in En^and are the Roman Wall and the remains at 
Ba^, Lincoln, Colchester, St. Albans, Leicester, LuUingstone, 
Ch^worth, and Richborough; and m^ieval domestic Engird 
lingers visibly in Chester, Norwich, Shrewsbury, Warwick, 
Hereford, Winchester, Sandwich, Lavenham, Winchelsea, and 
Rye, as well as in many villages and country mansions. English 
domestic architecture at its best, from the 17th to the early 
19th cent., can be studied at Stamford, Lynn, Bath, Cheltenham, 
Brighton, and Bury St. Edmunds, llie principal industrial 
districts, offering few attractions to the pleasure-tourist, are 
South Lancashire, S.W. Yorkshire, the Black Country, the 
Staffordshire Potteries, and the coalfield of Newcastle. But 
the real typical England, with its ruined castles and abbeys, its 
old towns and villages, its stately mansions and peaceful farms, 
is to be found in almost any county, and will richly reward 
those who have leisure to exchange the great railway routes 
and crowded main roads for the lanes and by-roads that add to 
the charm of the English countryside. 

The British Travel & Holidays Association. 64 St. Jameses St., London, 
S.W.1, and 336 Madison Avenue, New York 17, founded to increase the 
number and promote the comfort of visitors from overseas, issues a monthly 
journal with announcements of *coming events,* as well as a wide range of 
tourist literature, and willingly supplies other convenient and useful informa- 
tion. The Association has offices also at Amsterdaip, Auckland, Cape Town, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Melbourne, Paris, Sydney, and Toronto. 

The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty 
(*N.T.* in the text; 42 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W. I) founded in 1895, 
acts as trustee of properties acquired by the nation to be preserved intact for 
fhture generations. It preserves from destruction and damage an ever-in- 
creasing number of national treasures. The minimum subscription is 20/, 
.'allowing free access to N.T. properties where a charge is normally made. 

Many other historic monuments have been scheduled for preservation by 
Act of Parliament, and numerous ancient buildings are under the efficient 
cam of the Ministry of Works (Ancient Monuments Dept.). 

The Gardens of English country houses are famous, and many of them 
aee thrown open to the public on certain days in summer (usually 1 1-7, Sun. 
2-7; ^m. 2/). The resultant funds are admmistered by the Queen's Institute 
of District Nursing, for the Retired District Nurses' Benefit Fund and the 
National Trust Gardens Scheme. Particulars from the National Gardens 
Scheme, 57 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.W.1. 

Directories and Books of Reference. Kelly’s Directories Ltd. 
publish directories of London and of many of the lar^r towns. 
These, and the almost equally usdiil local telephone directories, 
may be consulted in hotels, pubtic libraries, and occasionally at 
post offices and large shops. The addresses of American resi- 
dents in Great Britain (and oth^ information useful to Ameri- 
cans) wiD be found in the Anglo-American Year Book. Particulars 
about people of eminence of social position are given in Who's 
Who. Biographical details of persons of historic and artistic 
miportance are available in the Dictionary of National Biography 
(22yoL, and 4suppts. to 1940X John Harv^’s Engli^ MedUeval 
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Architects to 1550 (1954), H. M. Colvin*8 Biographical Dictionary 
of English Architects, 1660-1840 (1954), and Rt(pert Gunnis’s 
Dictionary of British Sculptors (1954). \ 

Whitaker*s Almanack is a mine of offidal, statistical, and juneral informa- 
tion. Other useful ^annuals* are Burke's or Debrett's Peerage, Packer's or Dad's 
Parliamentary Companion, the Statesman's Year Book, Crocftford's Clerical 
Directory, the Medical Register, the Directory of Directors, the Writers* dc 
Artists* Year Book, Sell's Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, 
Willing's Press Guide, and the Newspaper Press Directory. 

Public Reference Libraries. All large towns in England maintain a Reference 
Library, where information of a local or general nature may be sought. In 
towns {where a separate Civic Information Bureau is not indicated in the 
text inquiries should be made at the Central Library. 

Health. Strangers accustomed to wanner houses than those 
of England must be on their guard against chills and colds. 
Houses in England (other than the larger hotels) rarely have 
central heating, and even in summer chilly weather is by no 
means unknown. In case of illness tourists should ask a friend 
or their banker or consul, or, if necessary, a hotelier, to recom- 
mend a doctor. In ordinary medical practice a fee of 15/ for 
a bedside visit is usual, but, in accordance with the National 
Health Scheme, it is possible for visitors to obtain medical 
attention free of cost. Nurses may be obtained on the recom- 
mendation of a friend or doctor or by application to the local 
Nurses* Association. In case of an illness likely to be either 
long or serious, the patient should be at once transferred (if 
practicable) from the hotel to a good nursing home (private 
hospital). 

Some English Usages. English forms of politeness are, on 
the whole, somewhat less ceremonious than those prevalent on 
the continent of Europe, and a shade more so than those of 
America or the Dominions. Men do not raise their hats to other 
men, and do not uncover in shops, picture-galleries, and the 
like. The most usual dinner-hour is between 7.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
Promptness in answering invitations and punctuality in keeping 
appointments are important virtues in England. The conventions 
as to the correct costume for different functions are not nearly 
so rigid as formerly. Evening dress, for example, is by no means 
essential at the theatre. The dinner jacket, worn with a black 
necktie, is appropriate for all but the most formal evening 
occasions, when a swallow-tail coat, with a white waistcoat 
and a white necktie, should be worn. 

Smmer Time. Between (usually) the day after the 3rd Sat. 
m April (or, if that day be Easter Sunday, the day after the 
2nd Sat.) and the day after the 1st Sat. in Oct. ‘summer time* 
is one hour in advance of mean time. 

^BmAsess is suspended all over England on Good Friday and 
^utmas Day and also on Bank Holidays, viz- Easter Monday, 
Whit Monday, the first Monday in August, and Boxing Day 
(ix. the day after Christmas). On bank holidays, however, 
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museums, public galleries, and places of amusement remain 
open, thou^ private collections are sometimes closed. Saturday 
is a business half-holiday in the larger towns, but shops are 
closed usually on Wednesday or Thursday after 1 p.m. On 
Sunday museums, collections, and pleasure-resorts are almost 
invariably dosed in the morning. — Market Days in country 
towns, though in their way characteristic of Eiijglish life, are 
on the whole to be avoided if possible, especially by the motorist. 
I^ocal market days are indicated in the index of Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide and in some of the motor handbooks. 

Banks are usually open from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. (on Sat. 9.30- 
12). Receipts for payments of 40/ and upwards should bear a 
2d. receipt stamp. 

Sale of Tobacco and liquor. Tobacconists* shops are not now 
open for longer hours than other shops and are all closed on 
Sundays; but tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes may be purchased 
in hotels and many restaurants, and during ’permitted hours* 
in taverns. The ’peimitted hours* during which alcoholic 
liquor may be supplied at restaurants or taverns in England 
(outside London) vary in different districts, but the total num- 
ber of such hours on weekdays is 8, unless specially extended 
to 8i. Generally speaking, it is not possible to purchase liquor 
before 11 a.m., or between 2 or 3 and 5.30 or 6 p.m., or after 
10 or 10.30 p.m. On Sundays there are 5 permitted hours, of 
which two must be between noon and 3 p.m. and three ^tween 
7 and 10 p.m. Restaurants, however, may supply liquor for 
consumption along with a m^, for one hour after the ordinary 
hours. These restrictions do not apply to travellers within their 
hotels. 

Glossary. The following glossary records a few ordinary 
words, the usage in regard to which differs somewhat in Great 
Britain, the Dominions, and the United States, and so might 
occasionally lead to misunderstanding, at least in intercourse 
with the less well educated. 

Area^ sunk space giving access to 
the basement of a house. 

Bank Holiday, public holiday 
(comp, above). 

Basin, bowl ifixadrin basin, set 
bowl). 

Biscuit, cracker (not tea roll). 

Black, to shine or polish (boots). 

BUnd, window-shade (not shutter). 

Booking Office, ticket office (rail- 
way). 

Bowler (hat), the ‘boxer* of 
Australia. 

Bo* Office, ticket office at a 
theatre. 

Biig, bed-bus only. 

Camton, carom (billiards). 


Car, motor-car, tramway-car, but 
not railway-car (though restaurant- 
car, sleeping-car). 

Chemist, druggist, drug-store. 

Clerk (pron. dark), derical hdp 
(not shopman). 

Clever, smart, able (never goodp 
natured). 

Cloak Room, check room. 

Corn, main in general; secondarily 
oats (as in feed of corn for a horse). 

Cracker, explosive bonbon. 

Creek, inlet of the sea. 

Cunning, artfhl (sddom in good 
sense). 

Dinner jadeet, tuxedo. 

Draper, dry-goods store. 
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FalL aeldom used in sense of JSee/ (of thread), spool (of cotton). 


autumn. 

First fioor, the floor above the 
ground-floor (never the ground- 
floor). 

Goloshes, rubbers, overshoes, 
gumshoes. 

Goods train, flreight train. 

Hoarding, board-fence. 

Homely, domestic, unpretending, 
home-like (seldom, if ever, plain- 
looking). 

Jug, pitcher. 

Larder, meat-safe. 

Lift, devator {service^lift, dumb- 
waiter). 

Lounge suit, sack suit. 

Lovely, beautiful {not lovable). 

iMggage, baggage. 

Lumber, disused furniture, etc. 
(comp, lumber-room). 

Lunch, Luncheon, used of midday 
meal only. 

Mad, insane {not cross or angry). 

Minerals, soda-water and other 
effervescent drinks. 

Motor-car, the usual term for 
automobile. 

Muslin, thin, delicately woven 
cotton fabric {butter muslin, cheese- 
doth). 

Paddock, small pasture near a 
house, enclosure for race-horses. 

Paraffin, kerosene. 

Parlour, ordinary family living- 
room {not drawing-room or recep- 
tion-room). 

Pavement, sidewalk. 

Petrol, gasoline, *gas.' 

Public conveniences, comfort sta- 
tion. 

Public School, large, and often 
expensive, school, not owned by the 
State. 


Ride, not properly used of wheeled 
vehicles (except bicycles and, oc- 
casionally, motor-cars; comp, ‘joy- 
ride*). One drives in a carriage, and 
travels in a train. 

Road, highway {not railway). 

Sick, usually confined to sense 
familiar on sea-voyages (not as 
equivalent to ill; note, however, 
sick man, sick-room, sick-nurse). 

Spanner, monkey-wrench. 

Spittoon, cuspidor. 

Stage, distance traversed. 

Station (railway), dep6t. 

Store, warehouse, large establish- 
ment selling various goods (as op- 
posed to ordinary retail-shop). 

Team, span, two or more horses 
harnessed together (never used of 
one horse). 

Telegraph Form, telegraph blank. 

Ties, neckties, railway sleepers 
{not shoes). 

Toll Call, short-distance call. 

Town, group of buildings, larger 
than a village {not township). 

Tram, electric, trolley, or street car. 

Truck, freight-car (not lorry). 

Trunk Call, long-distance call. 

Ugly, usually of appearance only 
{not of temper). 

Van, large vehicle (usually 
covered) for conveying goods; 
baggage-car on railways. 

Waggon, four-wheeled vehide for 
heavy loads (never used of a light 
vehide). 

Note that the abbreviated form 
of expressing dates differs in England 
and America. E.g. 1/7/57 means 
July 1st, 1957, not January 7th. 



1. LONDON 

LONDON^ the capital of the British Empire, is situated in 
S.E. En^^and, on the Thames, about 40 m. from its mouth. 
Wliether by 'London* we understand the legally defined County 
of London (3^ million inhab.) or the very much larger area 
known vaguely as Greater London (8^ million inhab.), it is 
roughly divided into halves by the river, which winds t^ugh 
it from W. to E. The N. half is by far the more important for 
the tourist; and in both halves the interest diminishes as we 
recede from the river. London is fully described in the Blue 
Guide to London, and the following condensed information is 
intended for visitors whose object is not London for itsdf but 
London as a stage in the exploration of England. 

Railway Tennini. It ui important for the traveller to or from l^ndon to 
ascertain beforehand at which station his train arrives or departs. The 
following is an alphabetical list of the chief London terming nearly all of 
which are directly connected by passages or subways with the system of 
Underground Railways within London; — Cannon Strbbt, a City terminus 
of the Southern Region. Charino Cross, a West End terminus of the S.R. 

EuirON is a terminus of the L.M.R., where the boat-trains for Liverpool. 
Holyhead, and Heysham start. — Fbnchurch Street is a terminus of the 
E.R. (formerly L.M.R.) trains to the Docks. Southend, and Tilbury. Hol- 
born Viaduct is another City terminus of the S.R. — Kino’s Gross, terminus 
of the E.R. (Northern lines). — Liverpool Sirebt, terminus of the E.R. 
(Eastern lines), is the station for the Continental routes vii Harwidb.-— 
London Bridoe includes two adjacent City termini of the S.R. — MARVLEBom, 
a subiidia^ terminus for Leicester. Nottingham, etc. — Paddinoton is the 
terminus of the W Jl., where the boat-trains for Plymouth and for Fi^uard 
stortv— « S^. Pangras, a terminus of the LJMJR.. is used by the boat-trains for 
Tilbury. — Victoria, the chief West End terminus of the S.R., Is the station 
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forthe Continental routes vifl Folkestone. Dover, and Newhavep.— W aterloo 
is another terminus of the S.R.. where the boat-trams for Southampton start. 

Hotels (often full in summer). The following list contains a selection of 
hotels suited to passing travellers, arranged alphabetically m five categones. 
Adjoining the Railway TErmini: Charing Cross (RB. 37/^. at Cha^ 
Cross Station; Euston (RB. 40/), at Euston Station; Great East^ (RB. 37/6), 
at Liverpool Street Station ; Great Northeni<RB. 38/6), ^ Kmg s Crow Station; 
Great Wratem Royal (RB. 41 /6), at Paddington Station ; Grosvenor (RB. c. 37/6). 
at Victoria Station. — Hotels of the Highest Class (charges on application): 
Berkeley, Piccadilly; Claridge’s, Brook St.. Mayfair; CoonaugM, Cvlos Pi.. 
Mayfair; Dorchester, Grosvenor House, both in Park Lane; May Fair, ^rkcley 
St.; Park Lane, Ritz, both in Piccadilly; Savoy, Strand; Stafford, St. James’s 
PI.; Westbury, New Bond St. First-class Hotels (approx, charge RB. 
35/-45/): Brown’s, Dover St., Mayfair; Cumberland, Marble Arch; Goring. 
Ebury St.; Hyde Park, Knightsbridge; Piccadilly, near Piccadilly Circus; 
Rembrandt. Thurloe PI. (opposite Victoria & Albert Museum); Rubens, 
Buckingham Palace Rd., near Victoria; Waldorf, Aldwych. — Less Expensive 
(approx, charge RB. 25/-35/): Artillery Mansions, 75 Victoria St.; Berners, 
Berners St.; Bonnington, Southampton Row; Howard. Norfolk ‘St.; Imperial, 
Russell Square, Bloomsbury, with Turkish baths; Kingsley, Bloomsbury Way; 
Norfolk, Surrey St., Strand; Regent Palace. Sherwood St., Piccadilly Circus; 
Russell, Russell Square; Strand Palace, Strand; Welbei^, Welbeck St. — 
Unucensed Hotels (approx, charge RB. 20/6-22/6), aU in Bloomsbury: 
Ivanhoe, Bloomsbury St. ; Kenilworth. Great Russell St. ; Waverley. Southamp- 
ton Row. 

Restaurants. Among the most fashionable are those at the highest-dass 
hotels; also, in the St. James’s area: Caprice^ Arlington St.; Ecu de France, 
Apirltif, Jermyn St.; Prunier (fish), St. James’s St.; Quaglino, Bury St., etc. 
Other first-class restaurants are: Maison Basque, Cavalier, Hatchett* s, Dover 
St.; Coq d*Or, Stratton St.; Manetta, Clarges St.; Mirabelle, Cunningham, 
Curzon St.; Hungarla, Lower Regent St.; Pastorla, Le Perroquet, Leicester 
Sq. (S. side); Martinez (Spanish), Swallow St. (off Regent St.); Cqfd de Paris, 
Coventry St.; Margarita (Spanish), Cork St.; Botdestln, Southampton St. 
(off Strand); Simpson* s (English style), 100 Strand. Good restaurants, with 
rather lower chaines, are: Majorca (Spam'sh), Brewer St.; Danish, 87 Wigmore 
St.; Layton’s, Duke St, Manchester Sq.; Trocadero, Shaftesbury Ave. (Picca- 
dilly Circus), etc. — In Soho and N. of Oxford St.: Kettner*s, Romilly St.; 
Ivy, West St., St. Martin’s Lane; numerous cheaper foreign restaurants. — 
City restaurants (English style) include: Old Cheshire Cheese, Wine Office 
Court, 145 Fleet St.; Cock Tavern, 22 Fleet St.; Printer* s Devil, Fetter Lane; 
Sweeting*s (fish), 39 Queen Victoria St.; Pimm’s (fish), 42 Threadn^dle St., 
nw the Bank. — Considerably cheaper than the above are the Corner Houses, 
with brasseries (Coventry St., Marble Arch, Oxford St., and Strand); and the 
numeroiu restaurants (unlic.) of the Quality Inns, Hill’s, and Stewart’s, and 
the ’food reform* restaurant of Shearns, 231 Tottenham Court Rd. 

Tea Roims. The fashionable places for afternoon tea are the lounges of the 
first^us hotels; and Gunter, C^on St., Fortnum & Mason, Piccadilly, and 
Barbellwn (chocolate), 70 New Bond St. Also, Fuller’s, 206 Regent St. 
Md 42 Buckingham Palace Rd.; Kardomah, 186 Piccadilly and 182 Fleet St.; 
deBry (chocolate), 64 New Oxford St. 

Taxirabs. Present charge, 1/3 for f mile, then 3d. for each additional i mile; 
fw waiting 3d. for evciy 2i minutes. Each person beyond one 6d. extra, each 
article of luggage carried outside 3d. 

• and Trolley-Buses in Central London halt at fixed points, 

pavement. — Motor Coaches. The 
35 m. are served by the comfortable 
nP passengers in London at fixed points 
moto^ach excursions to points of interest 
tours; 15/) and ‘Seeing London’ drives (3/) are 
Trangort imd the piinc^ tourist agencies. 

**?>®*th the most ftequented parts of London, 
ESCin convemmit method of trannt. At their points of inter- 

mth one another by subways, and they com- 
municate directly with most of the rafiway termini. 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION TO THE PRINCIPAL SIGHTS 



Sundays 

Weekdays 

Free unless otherwise 
stated 

Apsley House 

2.30-6 

10-6 

Adm. 1/. 

British Museum 

2.30-6 

10-5 


Carlyle’s House 

Chelsea Hospital 


10-dusk 

Adm. 1/. 

10-4 

10-4 

Closed 12-2. 

Dickens House 


10-5 

Adm. 1/; closed 12.30-2. 

Dulwich Gallery 

2-5,6 

10-4. 5. 6. 

Oosed on Mon., 8t Sun. 
in winter. 

Geifrye Museum 

2-5 

10-5 

Closed on Mon. 

Guildhall Museum 

— 

10-5 


Hampton Court 

2-4. 5. 6 

10-4, 5, 6 

Adm. to state apart- 
ments, 1/. 

Johnson’s House 

— 

10.30-4.30 

Adm. 1/. 

Keats’s House 


10-6 

Kensington Palace 

2-5,6 

2-5,6 

Adm. 1/., Sat. & Sun. 
in summer only. 

Kenwood 

2.30-dusk 

10-dusk 


Kew Gardens 

10-dusk 

10-dusk 

Adm. 3d, 

London Museum 

2-4, 6 

10^,6 


National Gallery 

2-6 

10-6 


National Maritime Museum 

2.30-6 

10-6 


National Portrait Gallery 

2-6 

10-5 


Natural History Museum 

2.30-6 

10-6 


Parliament. Houses of 
Record Omce Museum 



10-3.30 

Sat. only. 


1-4 

Closed on Sat. 

Royal Academy 

2-6 

9.30-7 

Adm. 2/. 

St. Paul’s Clathedral 

Services 

8-5,7 

Crypt 6d.; Galleries 
I/-2/. 

Science Museum 

2.30-6 

JO-6 

Soane Museum 


10-5 

Closed on Mon. A Aug, 

Tate Gallery 

2-6 

10-6 

Tower 

2-5 in 1 
summer 

10-4, 5.30 

Adm. 1/ (free Sat. A 
BH.); Crown Jewels 1/. 

United Service Museum 



10-5 

Adm. 2/ (Mon. 1/). 

Victoria & Albert Museum ! 

2,30-6 

10-6 

Wallace Collection 

2-5 

10-5 


War Museum 

2-6 

10-6 


Wesley's House 


10-4 

Adm. 6d., closed 1-2. 

Westminster Abbey 

. i 

Services 

11-2.45, 

3.15-6 

Chapels 1/ (free Mon.). 
Chapter House 

10.30-4 or 6.30; wax 
effigies 6d., 10-5;not Sun. 

Westmmster Cathedral 

Services 

All day 

Tower 1/ (ex. Sun.). 

Westminster Hall 


10-3.30 

Zoological Gardens 

2.30-dusk 

9, 10-dusk 
or 7 

Adm. 3/, Mon. 2/; 
children half-price. 


River Steamers in summer from Westminster Pier to Kew, Richmond, and 
Hwpton Court; also downstream to Greenwich. 

AninseBsents are advertised in the newspapers {What*s on in London: Fri., 
9a.) tad by posters. The usual charges at the West End Theatres, which are 
mostly situated in or near PiocsAy Circus and the Strand, are 12/6>19/6 for 
^ stalls, iO/-lS/ for the dress-drde, 5/-7/6 for the upper circle jmd 2/-4/ for 
gallery. Tickets may be c^itained in advance at me box-office iho extra 
charge) or at one of the numerous ticket agents’ offices (commission from 1/ 
seat). The seats in the gallery are usually unreserved. Evening dress is 
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not now 'de rigueur* in the stalls and dress-drcle. Opera an(^ ballet are ^ven 
at Covenr Garae/i and Sadler's Wells Theatres. — The leading Music Halls 
are the Palladium^ near Oxford Circus; Windmill near Piccadilly Circus, and 
Victoria Palace^ near Victoria Station. — Concerts are given in the Royal 
Festival Hall^ Royal Albert Halh Wigmore Hall, W.l. etc. For these and for 
numerous annud Art Exhibitions the newspapers should be consulted 
(London Musical Events', monthly 1/6). Royal Academy, see p. 6. — Among 
other places of amusement are Mme Tussaud's Waxworks, near Baker Street 
Station, and innumerable Cinemas. 

Post Office. Letters addressed ‘Poste Restante,' without mention of any 
mecial post office, should be called for at the Genera/ Post Office in King 
Edward St.. E.C.l. — The Tbleoraph Offices at the G.P.O., and at 39 
Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 .are open day and night. 

American Embassy, 1 Grosvenor Square, W.l. Irish Embassy, 17 Grosvmior 
Place, S. W. 1 . — High Commissionera of British Dominions : Australia, Australia 
House, Strand, W.C.2; Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.l; 
Ceylon, 13 Hyde Park Gardens. W.2; India, India House. Aldwych, W.C.2; 
New Zealand, 41 S Strand; Pakistan, 35 Lowndes Sq., S.W.li; Rhodesia A 
Nyasaland, 429 Strand; South Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square. 

Tourist Agents. Thomas Cook A Son, Berkeley St., W.l, 10 Sloane St.. 
S.W.I. Ludgate Circus, E.C.4, 125 Pall Mall, S.W.l, 154 & 378 Strand. 
W^.2, 145 Oxford St.. W.l, 123 High Holbom, W.C.1, 98 Gracechurch St., 
E.C.3 ; Sir Henry Lunn, 1 72 New Bond St., W. I ; Dean A Dawson, 8 1 Piccadilly, 
and 163 Fenchurch St., E.C.3; American Express, 6 Haymarket, S.W^; 
Fr^es* Tours, 80 Southampton Row, W.C.1, and I Regent St., S.W. 

Police Hradquarters, New Scotland Yard, near Westimnster Station. Lost 
Property Office, 109 Lambeth Rd.; articles left in buses, trams, or the Undm* 
ground should be applied for at 200 Baker St. (10-6; Sat. 10-1). 

For the purposes of the tourist, London N. of the Thames 
(apart from the outlying regions) may be regarded as com- 
pnsing three districts: Westminster and the West End, to the 
W. of C:hanng Ooss and Regent St.; the City and East EmL 
to the E. of Temple Bar and Gray’s Inn Road; and between 

j District, extending N. from the Strand to Soho 

and Bloomsbury. Through these districts two main thorough- 
run from W. to E. to converge at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The &st, beginmng at Hyde Park Coraer, follows the line of 
to the E.,^ends to the S. by Regent St. or Hay- 
resumes its E. direction 
a little to the N., leads 
nf Marble Arch by the continuous line 

Holbom, and Newgate St. A drive on the top of 
of these, retiring by the other, is an 
cxcdlem introduction to the exploration of London. 

^ im West End. To the N. of Charing 
with the taU Nelson Column. 
^ square is the **Natioiial GaDeiy. in 
*m^*^'^'**?*S*‘v“ various schools of painting 

and thorough in the world. 

Afarrin in the Fields, is the Nattasal 
^ mating and vahiaWe collection of 


Biitii^ histoii^ 

arellieAffir)Ms;s^ 


Can^respemively. 


On theE. and W. sides of the square 


nr lUI OOUID AIHCa 8110 

“ To the w. from Charing Cioss, bej^ohd 
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the statue of Charles I, the Admiralty Arch admits to Su 
James's Park and the Mall» which leads past Carlton House 
Terrace, Marlborough House, St. James's Palace, and Clarence 
House (all on the right) to the Victoria Memorial and Buckings 
ham Palace, the residence of the Queen. 

Whitehall and ^ its continuation, Parliament St., leading S. 
from Tr^algar Square towards Westminster, are flanked on 
the W. side by a continuous row of Government Offices. On 
the E. side of Whitehall, just S. of the War Office, stands the 
*Banquetli^ Hall, the only relic of the old Palace of Whitehall, 
now containing the United Service Museum. At the beginning 
of Parliament St. rises the ^Cenotaph, commemorating in dig- 
nified simplicity the Glorious Dead of 1914-18 and 1939-45. 
— '^'^Westminster Abbey, dating as it stands mainly from the 
13th cent., is one of the most beautiful examples of Gothic 
architecture in England, but is still more famous as the burial- 
place of the illustrious dead of many ages, including the Un- 
known Warrior. The most interesting monuments are in the 
Poets* Corner (in the S. transept) and in the Choir Chapels, 
culminating in the ^Chapel of Henry VII (built in 1503-19), 
with its superb fan-vaulting, the finest example in England of 
late-Perpendicular Gothic. The Cloisters, with the Chapter 
House and Chamber of the Pyx, should be visited also,— To 
the N. of the Abbey is St. Margaret's Church and immediately 
opposite rise the "'Houses of Parliament, by Sir Charles Barry 
(1840-50), a stately and extensive pile in a late-Gothic style, 
with a terrace on the river, three towers, and an elaborately 
} decorated interior. A flag on the noble * Victoria Tower (336 ft.; 
at the S.W. angle) by day and a light in the Clock Tower 
(320 ft.) by night indicate that the House is sitting. The vener- 
able * Westminster HaU (now part of the Houses of Parliament), 
in which Charles I was condemned, dates from 1097 but re- 
ceived its present form and its magnificent oaken roof from 
Richard II in 1399 (restored in 1914-23; damaged in 1940-41). 

Totfae N. of the Houses of Parliament Wtstmlmer Bride* (1862) crosses 
m Thames to Lambeth. Just below it, on the left bank, is the London County 
Hall (1922), an4 Just above it is St. Thomas’* Ho^ital, on the Albert Embank- 
ment. Lunbeth Palace, the London residence of the Archbishops of Canter- 
for seven centuries, several times struck by bombs, has a Chapel of c. 
1^0, the Lollards* Tower (1434-45), and a valuable Library. — In uadbeth 
also, in the former buildings of Bethlem Hospital, is the ^Imperial War 
Musaan, including a remarkable collection of paintings. 

, Millbank leads S. from Westminster Abbey and along the 
nvo'-bank to the Tate Gallery, an interesting gallery of jiainting 
and sculpture with a fine collection of modem foreign paintings; 
while Victoria St. leads S.W. to Victoria Station, passing near 
large Kom. Cath. *We8tiBiiiitor Chfliedral, a notable 
building (1895-1903) by J. F. Bentley, with a square campai^e 
.084 ft,) and a sumptuous interior. From Victoria Station 
; Buddngham Pislace Rcxsd leads S.W. towards the interesting 
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district of Chelsea, with Chelsea Hospital, a pictiteque home 
for veteran soldiers, Carlyle's House, etc. 

From Piccadilly Circus, Piccadilly leads S.W., passing 
Burlington House (the home of the Royal Academy of Arts) and 
skirting the S. side of Mayfair, to Hyde Park Corner, whence 
I^ghtsbridge and Kensington Road continue its line along the 
S. side of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. Behind the Royal 
Albert Hall, in Kensington Road, is a remarkable and im- 
portant group of institutions devoted to science and art, in- 
duding the Royal College of Music, the Imperial College of 
Science, the * Science Museum, the * Geological Museum, the 
^Natural History Museum, and the * Victoria & Albert Museum, 
containing perhaps the largest and finest collections of applied 
art in the world. At the W. end of Kensington Gardens is 
Kensington Balace, containing the * London Museum. The State 
Apartments are open on summer week-ends. 

Regent Street leads N. from Piccadilly Circus to Regent's 
Park, in which are the ^Zoological Gardens. — A little S. of 
the park and to the N. of Oxford St. is the **Wallace Collec- 
tion, the most important single collection in London for the 


lover of art in its various manifestations (paintings, French 
furniture, Sevres porcelain, arms and armour, bronzes, minia- 
tures, ivories, enamels, etc.). 

Ce«tial District. To the E. of Regent St., between Oxford 
Street on the N. and Leicester Square on the S., extends Soho, 
a region of narrow streets with many foreign residents, several 
theatres, and many cheap restaurants. It is intersected by 
Shaftesbury Avenue and by Charing Cross Road, between which 
(N. end) is the church of St. Giles in the Fields (1733). 

From Channg Cross the busy Strand, containing numerous 
tiieatres, le^ E. towards the City, with interesting districts on 
l»th sides. On the right, near its W. end, Adam St. leads to the 
Adelpm, a district named after the Scottish brothers Adam who 
desigied it, but now largely rebuilt; and on the left, Southamp- 
ton St. leads to Covent Garden, the chief market in London for 
fruit, vegetaWes, ^d flowers. Savoy St., again to the ri^t, 
i^s to the Chapel of the Savoy, erected c, 1505 on the site of 
Pala^. Farther on in the Strand we pass 
offices; with a stately river-facade), 
1777-80 on the site of another old palace. In the middle 
01 the street, almost opposite the entrance to King's College, 

On the left & the huge 
House, the headquartos of the 
Aus^a, and just b^ond it is St. 

restored as the 

headquaitears church of the Royal Air Force. The Strand's^ 
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passes the Royal Courts of Justice, an imposing Gothic pile 
dating from 1874-1882, and ends at Ten^le Bar, where Heet 
St. and ^ City begin (see below). Immediately N. of the Courts 
of Justice lies Lincoln* s Inn, one of the four great Inns of Court 
or legal corporations, adjoined on the W. by Lincoln's Inn Fields 
(1618), one of the largest squares in London, with the Royal 
College of Surgeons on the S. side and *Sir John Soane's 
Museum on the N. side. North of Holbom, on the W. side of 
Gray’s Inn Rd., is Gray's Inn, another of the Inns of Court, 
with a fine old Hall well restored since the German bombing in 
1940-41. 

Westward from Gray’s Inn Rd. to Tottenham Court Rd., 
and to the N. of New Oxford St. and High Holbom, extends 
Bloomsbury, a region of formal streets and many squares, 
mainly of the 18th and early 19th centuries. Its pnncipal 
building is the **British Museum, unrivalled in the world for 
the value and variety of its contents. Just behind it are new 
administrative buildings and other institutions of the University 
of London, begun in 1933; and farther N., in Gower St., is 
University College. 

The Ctty and East End. Fleet Street, with its memories of 
Dr. Johnson, leads from Temple Bar to St. Paul’s. From 
its W. end Chancery Lane, passing the Public Record Office, 
with its interesting little museum, runs N. to Holbom, while 
on its S. side lies the Temple, a name covering two Inns of 
Court, the Middle and Inner Teny>le, which suffered extensively 
from the 1940-41 air-raids. The *Temple Church (still under 
repair) is the largest and most important of the four remain- 
ing round churches in England, and the ^Middle Temple Hall 
(badly damaged in 1941; restored 1949) is a stately Elizabethan 
chamber of 1562-72, in which Shakespeare is said to have 
acted. On the N. side of Eeet St. farther on is Gough Square 
with Dr. Johnson's House. To the S. is seen the beautiful spire 
of St. Bride's Church. — *St. Paul’s Cathedral, the masterpiece 
of Sir Christopher Wren, with its famous dome unequalled for 
beauty of oudine, stands at the top of Ludgate Hill and can 
now be seen to fine advantage, thanks to the surrounding 
devastation. The monument to Wellington (who, with Nelson, 
is buried in the crypt), the memorials to many other famous men, 
wd the ’Whispering Gallery’ are among the diief noints of 
interest. — To the E. of St. Paul’s is the busiest part of the City. 
Many of its interesting churdies and most of the halls of the 
Livery Companies were severely damag^ by air-raids, and some 
were entirely destroyed. Cheapside, with Bow Church, on tibe 
ri^t, passes a little S. of the GufldlmH, the seat of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, with its fine hall and library. The 
Batdc of Englaiid (1732; greatly mdarged in 1924-38), the most 
important bank in the world, the Royal Exdiaiige (1842-44), 
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now containing the * Guildhall Museum, and the Mansion 
House (1739-53), the official residence of the Lord Mayor, ^ 
group^ around a triangular space, the heart of the City, whd|oe 
many important streets radiate. 

Threadneeolb St. is continued N. by Bishopsoatb, with the church , of 
St, Helen, *the Westminster Abbey of the City/ towards Shoreditch.^ 
CoRNHiLL is continued E. to Aldgate by Ijiadbnhall St., with Leadenhell 
Market on the right. — Lombard St. passes the church of St. Mary Wooinotft 
(r.), and is prolonged likewise to Aldgate by Fenchurch St. In Hart St'., 
leading B. from Mark Lane (S. of Fenchurch St.), is St. Olave*s (beautifully 
restored), the church of Samuel Pepys, the diarist. — To the E. of Aldgate 
fie the *^st End’ districts of Whltecha^l eatii. Bethnal Green. 

From the Bank, King William St. leads S.E. to the Month 
ment (202 ft. high), which commemorates the Great Fire of 
1666, and to London Bridge, built in 1825-31, the successor of 
an earlier structure which was the only bridge over the Thames 
at London until 1739. Descending the steps at the N. end of 
the bridge to Lower Thames St, we follow the latter E., past 
Billingsgate Market and the Custom House to the church of 
All Hallows by the Tower (now being rebuilt), with its interesting 
crypt, and to Tower Hill. The *Tower of London is one of the 
most famous as well as most interesting buildings in the 
metropolis. The White Tower, the oldest part, dates from soon 
after the Conquest, while most of the other fortifications are 
due to Henry III. The Norman chapel, the collection of armour, 
and the crown jewels, are {perhaps the chief points of interest. 
Within the gardens of Trinity Square, N.W. of Tower Hill, is 
the site of the ancient scaffold; and adjoining are the offices of 
ffie Port of London Authority. To the N.E. of Tower Hill is the 
^yal Mint. Immediately below the Tower the Thames is 
spanned by the imposing Tower Bridge (1886-94), and thence 
down the river extend the Docks, nearly all on the N. bank. 

To the N, of Holbom and Newgate St. and to the E. of 
Gray’s Inn Rd. lie the districts of Smithfield and Clerkenwell. 
Newgate St. passes close to the General Post OflSoe, and at its 
W. end is the Central Criminal Court (*Old Bailey*), on the site 
of Newgate Prison. Giltspur St. leads thence N., passing St. 
Sepulchre* s Church (1.) and St. Bartholomew's Hospital (r.) to 
SmitMield, with its large meat-market. In the E. comer of Smith- 
field IS the entrance to *St Bartholomew the Great, whidi, 
next to the chapel in the Tower, is the oldest churdi in London. 
A little to the N. is the Charterhouse (restored after war damage), 
founded as a convent in the 14th cent., but since 1611 a hostel 
for poor gentlemen. St. John*s Gate (1504), spanning St. John’s 
Lane, W. of the Charterhouse, is a relic of a wealthy priory; 
near by is the fine crypt of the ancient priory church. 

Sooth of ihb Thames. *Sonthwark Cathedral (13-19th 
cent.), at the S. end of London Bridge, is the finest Gothic 
builoing in London after Westminster Abbey. A little to the S. 
is Guys Hospital, and to the W., beyond Southwark Bridge, is 
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the now industrial region of Bankside, once noted for its theatres 
and pleasure resorts. 

For numerous other places of interest in and near London, such as Chia~ 
Vfick House, Hampstead Heath, Kenwood, and Keats*s House, the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich, Eltham Palace, Hampton Court Palace, 
Richmond, Kew Gardens, the mansions of Ham, Syon, and Osterley, Epping 
Forest, Waltham Abbey, etc., see the Blue Guide to London, 


2. FROM LONDON TO DOVER VU FOLKESTONE 

Road, 78 m. (A 20). — 4 m. New Cross. — 17 m. Swanley June. — 27i m. 
Wrotham Heath. — 35 m. Maidstone. — 54 m. Ashford. — 66 m. Hythe. — 
7H m. Folkestone. — 78 m. Dover. 

Railway, 77i m. in li-2i hrs. from Charing Cross, Cannon Street, or 
London Bridge. This is the usual route of the Continental boat-trains (from 
Victoria) on the Boulogne, Calais, and Ostend services, and the Dover- 
Dunkirk ferry. — Principal Stations: 20^ m. Dunton Green (Junction for 
Westerham) — 22 m. Sevenoaks. — 29^ m. Tonbridge. — 34J m. Paddock 
Wood (junction for Hawkhurst). — 45i m. Headcorn. — 56 m. Ashford, 
where we join the lines from Maidstone and Canterbury. — 69i m. ShornclUfe. 
— 70 m. Folkestone Central. — 71 m. Folkestone Junction. — 77i m. Dover 
(Priory). 

This and the next three routes lie wholly in the county of Kent, the 'Garden 
of England,' the Fruit Orchards of which are a conspicuous feature, especially 
in the blossoming season (April-May). The Hop Gardens are noticeable at 
all times, but particularly so when "the hop that swings so lightly, the hop 
that shines so brightly" is hanging in golden clusters from the poles, strings, 
or wires on which it is trained. The 'oast houses,* for drying the hops, with 
their pointed ventilating cowls, are characteristic. In September the hop- 
picking is largely done by 'hoppers* from the poorer parts of London, who 
flock to Kent in their thousande — ^men, women, and children. A 'pocket of 
hops' is half a sack (c. 168 lb.). In 194(M5 Kent received the full brunt of the 
German air-attack, and won the nickname of 'Bomb Alley.* Natives of the 
county are divided in local rivalry into 'Men of Kenf and 'Kentish Men,* 
the former bom to the B. and the latter to the W. of the Medway. William 
Caxton, father of English printing, was a native of the Kentish Weald. 

Quitting London by the Old Kent Rd. (A 2), New Cross, 
where A 20 diverges r., and (4} m.) Lewisham, we traverse a 
suburban district, avoiding Eltham and Sidcup by a by-pass. — 
17 m. Swanky Junction, a ‘railway village.’ — 19 m. Farning- 
ham (r.; Lion, RB. 17/6, P. 7i gs.), a charming village on the 
Darent, has an E.E. church with a Perp. tower. 

A 225 (1.) descends the Darent valley for (3 m.) Sutton-at-Hone, where the 
church has a monument to Sir Thomas Smyth (1558?~1625), "Governor 
the East Indian and Other Companies, Treasurer of the Virginian Plantation 
and sometime Ambassador to the Emperor and Great Duke of Russia and 
Muscovy." The house of St. John's Jerusalem (c. 1700) embodies the 13th 
cent, chapel of a Commandery of the Knights Hospitallers (N.T.; adm. 1/; 
Wed. 2.30-6.30). The 10-12th cent church of Darenth (| m. E.), partfy con- 
structed of Roman materials, has a print's chamber above the vaulted doancel 
and a curious font of c. 1 140. 

A 225 (r.) runs from Famingham to (9 m.) Sevenoaks through typical 
Kentish scenery vifl (1 m.) Eyn^ord on the Darent, with a ruined Norman 
castle (adm. 6d. daily. Sun. from 2), and (4 m.) Shoreham (r.), both with 
noteworthy churches. At LuUingstone Castle (1 m. S. of Eynsford), a Queen 
Anne house with a Tudor gatehouse, which has been the home of the Hart 
Dyke family since c. 1500, is an interesting silk farm (adm. 3/. daily 11-6.30 
in Apr.-Sem.: rfmts.). In the grounds are also an interesting church, and a 
*Roman Villa (1/), where excavatio/i in 1949 disclosed fine mosaic pavements, 
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with insoiption. Three marble busts are now in the British Museum, and;the 
painted w^l-plaster, pieced together, has revealed the existence of the earttest 
known place of Christian worship in Britain (4th cent.). — ^At (5i m.) Otjwd 
are the remains of a 16th cent, manor house of the A bps. of Canterbury. To 
ihe left runs the so-called Pilgrims* Way (fine views), originally a Britfph 
track following the S. slope of the downs. 

26 m. Wrotham (r.; Bull, RB. 20/, P. 9 gs.), pronounced 
*Rootain,* an attractive village, has a church containing many 
old brasses and a 14th cent, screen. 

A 227 leads r. to (1 m.) Wrotham station (at Borough Green) and (2 m. 
the picturesque village of Ightham (pron. Ttem*; Town House, RB. 18/6, 
P. 8 gs., unlic.). Oldbury (N.T.), i m. W., is a large hill-fort of a.d. 1st cent. 
*Ighttiam Mote (N.T. ; open on Fri. 3-6, or 2.30-4.30, 1 /), 2^ m. S., a charming 
old manor house enclosing a court and surrounded by a moat, dates from the 
early 14tb cent., but possesses a late 15th cent, gate-tower and an admirable 
specimen of a Tudor domestic chapel (c. 1530). *Old Soar Manor (N.T.; 
adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 2), 2^ m. E., is a fine example of part of a knight’s 
house of c. 1290. — Shipbourne, m. S. of Ightham, was the birthplace of 
Christopher Smart (1722-71), the poet. 

At (27i m.) Wrotham Heath we join the road from Sevenoaks^ 
— 29i m. West Mailing (Bear, T.H., RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.), pre- 
serves ruins of a Benedictine abbey founded in 1090 by Bishop 
Gundulf of Rochester, who built also St. Leonard's Tower^ i m. 
S.W. (c. 1070). About 1 m. W. is Offham, with the only quintain 
on the green in England. 

Leybourne Castle (restored), i m. N. on A 228, was the home of William dc 
Leybourne (d. 1310), England’s first admiral (tablet in the church). — Mere* 
worth Castle (adm. 2/6 on Wed. in Apr.-Sept., daily in Aug., also BH., 2-5). 
3 m. S., was built in 1723 by Colin Campbell, in imitation of 'Palladio’s Villa,* 
near Vicenza. — £!arr Mailing^ 2 m. S.E., has a 13-1 5th cent, church, and an 
important Fruit Research Station (adm. by appointment Mon.-Fri.). 

31i ni. Ditton. B 2011 (narrow bridge), leading 1. for Ayles- 
ford (see below), by-passes Maidstone. 

35 m. Maidstone (Royal Star, RB. 22/6), the county town and 
agricultmal centre of Kent, with paper-mills and breweries 
(54,025 inhab.), lies on both banks of the Medway. On the E, 
bank, a little S. of the bridge, is the fine church of *AU Saints 
(Perp.) chiefly built by Abp. Courtenay (d. 1396) in connection 
with a secular College (suppressed in 1547), remains of which 
exist on the S. side. The church contains good sedilia and stalls 
(with misericords), a carved chancel screen, the canopied 
tomb of Dr. Wotton, first Master of the College (1417), with a 
wall-painting of the Annunciation and a memorial (S. wafl) to 
Lawrmce Washington (d. 1619), a collateral ancestor of George 
W^ington. Remains of an carly-Norman Manor House of the 
archbishops may be seen W. of the churchyard. The existing 
Palace, N. of the church, is Peip., with an Elizabethan E. front. 
More interesting are the 14th cent. Stables (adm. 6d., weekdays 
10-5), on the otto side of Mill St, with a curious external stair- 
case, and containing a fine collection of carriages (1 7-19tii cent), 
ni^y of them royal. The Museum (weekdays, l()-7 or duric), 
with relics of WiUiam Hariitt 8- native of Maidstone, occupies 
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Chillington Manor House, an admirable.l6th cent, mansion, near 
the East Station. 

Stoneacre (N.T.; adm. free. Wed. & Sat., 2.30-6) is a ISth cent, yeoman's 
house at Otham (3 m. S.E.). — Boughton Place (adm. 2/6, Mar.-Sept. 2-6 
Wed., Sat., Sun. & BH. ; grounds only 1/), 3^ m. S., is a IStn cent, mansion ina 
fine park. 

A pleasant walk may be taken along the river to (li m.) Allington and 
(3^ m.) Aylesford, Allington Castle (conducted visits at 3, 4 & S; Oct.-April 
at 3), a building of the late 1 3th cent., with Tudor additions, was the early 
home of Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-42), the poet, and from here his son Sir 
Thomas (1521-54) set out on the ill-starred rebellion against Queen Mary's 
Spanish marriage. It now belongs to the Carmelites. — Aylesford (Chequers 
Inn), with a 14th cent, bridge, has the noble monument of Sir Thomas Cole- 
peper (d. 1604) in its church. Sir Charles Sedley (1639-1701), the poet and wit, 
was bom here in the house called the Friars, which incorporates much of one 
of the earliest Carmelite foundations in England (1247). In 1949 the Carmelites 
reoccupied the buildings, this being the first occasion in Ei^and for a dis- 
possessed order to regain its old home; and in 1951 the relics of St. Simon 
Stock (d. 1265), the firat prior, were translated from Bordeaux. About H ni. 
N.E., on the Chatham road (*View from the hill above), is *Kit*s Coty House^ 
a dolmen, 8 ft. high, with a capstone 1 1 ft. long. — Cobtree Manor^ 2 m. N. 
of Maidstoneon the Chatham road, is said to be the original of Mr. Wardle’s 
house at 'Dingley Dell.' It now contains a popular Zjqo Park (adm. daily 
11-6, Sun. 11-7, 2/, children 9d., closed Nov. Ist-March 20th) the property of 
Sir G. Tyrwhitt-Drake. — About 2i m. N.E. of Maidstone vift Penenden 
Heathy the assembly-ground of the Men of Kent since Saxon times, is Boxley, 
in the partly Norman church of which is a memorial to Sir Francis Wyatt, 
Governor of Virginia in 1621 et scq. Boxley Abbey (1146), once famous for 
its 'bowing rood,’ is now incorporated in a Georgian mansion, 1 m. W. 

From Maidstone to Rye, 30 m. B 2078 leads S.W. through tmical orchard 
country, across the Quarry Hills, famous for 'ragstone.' — Si m. Sutton 
Valence^ with a boys’ public school (1578). — 9 m. Headcorn has some old 
timbered houses. — 164 Balden has a splendid timber belfry. — 

20 m. Tenterden (White Lion, RB. 21/; Woolpack, RB. 17/6) is a dignified 
little town (4225 inhab.) with a broad High St. and a noble Perp. tower. — 
224 m. Smallhythe Place (N.T.;adm. 1/, 1.30-6 or dusk; Hosed Tues. & Nov.- 
Feb.), a 15th cent, house, was the last home of Ellen Terry (1847-1928), and 
is preserved as a memorial of the great actress. — 30 m. Rye, see Rte. 6. 

Maidstone (West Station) is connected by railway with Strood (Rochester) 
and with Paddock Wood; and by motor-bus with neighbouring towns. 

A 20 runs due E. from Maidstone and in 4 m. crosses B 2163. 
A mile left is Hollingbourne, a charming village on the Pilgrims’ 
Way, with the fine tomb of Lady Elizabeth Culp^r (d. 1638), 
by Evesham, in its church. To the right, beyond the Great Danes 
Hotel (RB. 21/-30/, P. 8-14 gs.), arc the extensive grounds of 
*Leeds Castle (no adm. ; footpath through the park),' a grand 
old country seat, standing in a small lake and dating partly 
from the 13th cent. This was the home of Lord Culpeper, 
Governor of Vii^ginia in 1680-83, and belonged to his grandson 
Lord Fairfax (1692-1782), who migrated to Virginia c. 1746. 
The Duke of Leeds takes his title from the Castle. — 44 m. 
Lenham (r.) has a spacious market-place, and in the church a 
rare armchair sedile. Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639), poet, 
diplomat, and wit, was bom at Boughton Malherbe, m. S. — 
48 m. Charing (Swan, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; King’s Head) retains, 
next the noble church, the remains of a manor house of the 
Abps. of Canterbury, handed over to Henry VIII by Cranmer. 
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54 m. Ashford (Saracen's Head^ P.R., RB. 19/6, P. gs.; 
County, RB. 21/; George, RB. 17/6), with 24,775 inhab.'^d 
some quaint old houses, has important railway workshl^s. 
The church has a Perp. tower and contains monuments tod 
brasses, including that of Sir John Fogge (d. 1490). 

Godintofit m. N.W., a 17th cent, house, has contemporary woodwork 
and fine gardens (adm. 2/6; 2-S Wed., Sat., Sun. & BH., June-Sept.). 

A 28 leads N.E. to (14 m.) Canterbury^ followed by a brandi railway. 

— 4 m. Wye (r.), perhaps the birthplace of Aphra Behn (1640-89), dramatist, 
novelist, and spy, has a racecourse. Wye College (1892), the agricultural 
school of London University, is the successor of a school and college founded 
in 1447 by Abp. Kempe. The crown cut in the chalk downs (r.) commem- 
orates the coronation of Edward VII. The Norman church of Brook, 2i m. 
S.E., contains wall-paintings. — 6 m. Godmersham preserves in its church a 
12th cent, relief of St. Thomas Becket, the earliest known sculpture of the 
martyr. — 9 m. Chilham {Wootpack, RB. 17/6), a pretty village with a fine 
diur^, a notable Jacobean mansion, and the remains of a Norman castle, 
was the birthplace of Governor Edward Digges of Virginia (165S-S8). — 
11m. Chartham church has good brasses (one of 1306), 14th cent, stained gjass, 
and ^Kentish* tracery. 

The churches of (57 m.) Mersham (monuments by Stone) and 
(581 m.) Smeeth (partly Norman) are interesting. For a brief 
period in 1511-12 Erasmus held the living of Aldington, 3 m. S. 

— 63 m. Newingreen (Royal Oak Motel). To the 1. the Roman 
*Stone Street’ leads N. to Canterbury, passing 0.) Westenhanger 
racecourse and the remains of a royal manor house, in which 
Henry ll’s ‘Fair Rosamond’ is said to have resided. A 20 bears 
to the 1. for Folkestone, vi^ (70 m.) Shomcliffe, with its large 


permanent camp; A 261 leads r. for Hythe and Sandgate. 

66 m. Hythe {Imperial, with golf and tennis, RB. 257-45/; Stade Court, 
unlic., RB. 21/, P. 8^-11 gs.; White Hart, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs.; Red Lion, RB. 
18/6; Sutherland House, unlic., P. 7-9 gs.), a town with 9200inhab.,isoneof 
the Cinoue Ports. It has become a popular summer resort, and is the seat of 
the chief School of Small Arms of the British Army. Below the fine raised 
chancel of the E.E. Church is a vaulted processional path, containing a col- 
lection of 1300 skulls and other human bones, believed to have been brought 
from the old churchyard in the 14th and ISth centuries. Lionel Lukin (1742r- 
1834), inventor of the lifeboat (1785), is buried in the church. Many important 
historic documents relating to the Cinque Ports may be seen on application at 
the Town Clerk’s office. A walk may be taken along the Royal Military 
Canal (23 m. long, connecting Hythe with Rye; boats for hire) to (3 m.) 
Stutfall Castle, the scanty remains of the castrum of the Roman Portus 
Lemanis. The Roman name is preserved in Lympne Castle (pron. ‘lim’), a 
ISth cent, fortress on the brow of the hill, now wholly incorporated in a 
modem mansion, beside an ancient church, with an airfield above. — Scarcely 
1 m. N. of Hythe is Saltwood Castle (14th cent ; adm. 2/6 on Sat. in s ummer 
2-6), where the murderers of Becket met for their journey to Canterbury. — 
MiraATURE Railway to Dymchurch, New Romney, and Dungeness, — m. 
Sandgate {Royal Norfolk, RB. 17/6, P. 9-12 gs.; Royal Kent, similar charges, 
Apr.-Sept.), forms, with Seabrook (Sea View, RB. 22/6, P. 9 gs., Apr.-Oct.), 
a small sea-bathing resort, practically a suburb of Folkestone, to vdiich the 
road ascends in c. li m. Sandgate c:astle was one of Henry VIH’s coast 
defences. 


m. FOLKESTONE, a well-situated and fashionable 
watering-place, is an ancient town with 45,2()Q inhab« and a 
&ie harbour carrying on active passenger traffic with the 
Continent. It was a ‘limb’ of the Cinque Ports. 
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Hotels (charts lower in winter). 
On or near the Leas: Grand (a; 
D 2), 130 R., RB. 35/6-48/, P. 52/6- 
77/6; Metropole (b; D 1, 2). 130 R.. 
RB. 25/-37/6, P. 40/-57/6; Burling- 
top(c; D2), RB. 27/6-42/6, P. 12-21 
gs.; Majestic (f; C 3). RB. 27/6-45/, 
P. 12-16 gs.; Clifton (i; D 3). RB. 
18/6-30/, P. 7-15 gs.; Princes (g; 
C 3). RB. 17/6-35/, P. 30/-47/6; 
Lyndhurst, Clifton Odns., RB. 25/, 
P. 9-15 gs.; Wampach (d; C 3), 
Esplanade (h; C 4), RB. 18/6-25/, 
P. 8-12 gs.; Carlton (D 3), Norfolk 
CD 3), RB. 17/6-22/. P. 7-12 gs. — 
Unlicensed: Ambassador, Salisbury, 
P. 8-14 gs. ; Garden House. Highcliffe, 
P. 7-12 gs.; Montclair, Windsor, P. 
7-10 gs.; and many others. — In the 
town: Queen’s (q; C 5), opposite 
Town Hall. RB. 20/. P. 32/6 or 
10 gs. 

Restaurants. Burlington and 
Queen's Hotels', Lounge Grill, Charles 
Grill, 33 and 124 Sandgate Rd.; Sun 


Lounge (summer only). Leas Cliff 
Hall. 

Post Office (C 4), Bouverie Place. 
— Information Bureau, The Leas 
(B. end). 

Motor-Buses from Bouverie Square 
(C 4), for all destinations. 

Amusements. Theatre (C 3) in the 
Pleasure Gardens; Leas Pavilion, 
repertory; Leas Cliff Hall (D 3, 4), 
Marine Gardens Pavilion (C 5), con- 
certs and other entertainments. 
Golf Links (18 holes; A 3).— 
Tennis in Castle Hill Ave. (C 3), 
Cheriton Rd. (A 1), etc. — Baihino 
Pool, Marine Gardens. — Cricket 
(County Matches) and Hockey 
Festival (Easter) at the Sports 
Ground (A 1,2). — Race Meetings 
(May-Sept.) at Westenhanger, 8 m. 
N.W. 

Steamers to Calais daily in 1| hr.; 
and in summer to Boulogne daily in 
li hr. 


The chief resort of visitors is the •Leas (D 2-C 4), “a lawny 
level of interasphalted green’* (Howells), extending along the 
top of the cliff for over a mile, and affording views of the sea 
and the opposite coast of France, 22 m. distant. More sheltered 
walks are afforded by the shrub-grown paths on the face of the 
cliff (lift Id,), A 'Road of Remembrance^ planted with rosemary, 
descending to the harbour, commemorates the First World 
War. Near the E. end of the Leas is the chi^rch of SS, Mary 
<& Eanswith (C 5), largely rebuilt since its foundation in 1 137 on 
the site of an 11th cent, nunnery church. The Harvey Aisle 
(added in 1874) and the W. vdndow, presented by over 3000 
medical men, as well as a statue (1881) on the Leas, com- 
memorate William Harvey (1578-1657), discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, who was bom at Folkestone. Beyond 
the church, extending down to the harbour, is the old fishing- 
town, its irregular streets much damaged by German bombing 
in 1941-44. The site of Folkestone’s ancient castle may be 
determined by The Bayle and Boyle Pond, near the churdti. In 
Grace Hill is the Museum (B5; weekdays 10-1, 2.30-5) with 
collections of local interest, including finds from two Roman 
villas excavated near the road to the Warren. 

To the £. (beyond B 6) is the East Cliff, with a sandy beach and pleasant 
gardens, and farther on (H ni. E.) is the Warren, a wild expanse of tumbled 
chalk between the cliffs and the shore, of interest to the botanist, entomologist, 
and fossil-gatherer. — On the N. rise the Sugar Loaf, Catsar's Camp, and other 
<d]ialk hUls. — From Folkestone to Canterbury, see Rte. 4; to Sandgate, 
Hythe, etc., see above. 

The Dover road dimbs steeply above the Warren and 
traverses open downland, beneam which tihe railway threads 
diree long tunnels. 
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78 m. DOVER (35,200 inhab., with the garrison), one the 
chief mail-packet stations for &e Continent, is also aii im- 
portant military base and is visited as a seaside resort. The t6wn, 
flanked E. and W. by fortified heights, lies on the low ground 
at the mouth of the Dour and extends up its narrow valley, 
which here interrupts the line of the world-famous white cliffs. 
Dover Harbour includes the old Commercial Harbour (three 
basins; 75 acres), the Eastern Docks, and the Admiralty Harbour, 
abandoned as a naval base in 1923. The last (1^ m. by | m.), en- 
closed by massive breakwaters constructed in 1898-1909, was of 
great naval importance during the First World War. The town 
suffered much from air-raids and shell-fire in 1940-44. 


Railway Station!. Priory (A 3, 4), 
for all services: Marine (beyond D 1), 
for cross-Channel passengers. 

Hotels. White Cliffs, Waterloo 
Cres., good. RB. from 22/6; de 
France, New Bridge, RB. 22/6. — 
Unlic.: Maison Dieu Lodge, RB. 
21/, P. 9 gs.; Clare House, Folke- 
stone Rd.. East Cliff, at these two 
RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. 

Restaurants. Crypto Bench St.; 


Cc^f^ de Paris, New Bridge. 

Post Office (A 4), Biggin St. 

Motor Buses from Pencester Rd. 
(B 5) to all destinations. 

Steamers. From the Admiralty 
Pier to Calais daily in 1 hr. 20 mii^., 
to Ostend daily in 3^^ hrs., and from 
the train-ferry berth to Dunkirk 
nightly in 3 hrs. 50 min. — Car 
Ferry Terminal (Restaurant), East- 
ern Docks, to Boulogne. 


History. Dover (the Roman Duhra or Dubris), in all ages a landing-place 
of consequence, was the starting-point of Watling Street, the great Roman 
road to London vt& Canterbury, and in the 3rd-4th cent, was a fortress 
guarding the *Saxon Shore,* which extended from The Wash to Spithead. 
Though it has a shadowy connection with Hengist and Horsa (and even, 
according to Camden, with King Arthur), it emerges into historical importance 
oiUy under the early Norman kings, and in 1 190 Richard 1 assembled bis 
knights here before starting on the 3rd Crusade. The castle came to be re- 
dded as the *Key of England,' and in 1216, under Hubert de Burgh, success- 
fully withstood a long siege by the Dauphin and King John's rebellious barons. 
About 1295, however, the town was pillaged by the French. During the 
Civil War it was captured in 1642 by the Parliamentarians. In 1660 Chanes II 
landed here at the Restoration. Allan Ramsay (1713-84), the painter, died 
here returning from a visit to Rome. President Wilson, the first Presidmt of 
the United States to visit England, landed at the Admir^ty Pier on Dec. 26th, 
1918, and departed thence on the 31st. 

The Straits of Dover, 17 m. wide between Dover and Cape Oris Nez, 
are the narrowest part of the Channel. Here, within sight of the town, the 
Spanish Armada of 1588 received its first shattering blow. Capt. Webb swam 
from Dover to (21 m.) Calais in 1875 in 2H hrs., and more recently the straits 
have been swum many times, mostly in the reverse direction (fastest time, 
Hassan Abd-el-Rehim, 10 hrs. 50 min.). The first woman to swim the straits 
was Miss G. Ederle, on Aug. 6th, 1926, in 14 hrs. 34 min. Louis B16riQt was 
the first man to fly an aeroplane across the Channel (July 25th, 1909), and the 
Hon. C. S. Rolls the first to cross and recross in a single flight (1910). 

In the First World War Dover was the headquarters of the Dover Patrol, 
the naval organisation in which British and American destroyers combined 
to protect navigation against the German submarines and mines. It enabled 
12, 000, (XXI solmers to pass in safety to the battlefield. Of 125,100 vessels 
passing through the patrolled area (6(X) m. across) only 73 were lost. In the 
Second World War Dover played a prominent part in the evacuation of the 
British Army from Dunkirk, and was one of the first places to be attacked from 
the air (Aug. 12th, 1940) in the Battle of Britain. From 1940 to 1944 the town 
was under continual shell-fire, the casemates of the (Castle providing shelter 
for the population. 

Dover is the chief of the Cinque Ports, or five S.E. ports which, in return 
for various privileges and immunities, were formerly bound to furnish, when 
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required, a certain number of ships for the royal fleets. The name dates from 
the time of Edward the Confessor, or earlier; and for centuries the maritime 
defence of the S. coast of England largely depended on this system. A charter 
was granted by Edward 1. The original Cinque Ports were Dover, Sandwich, 
Hythe, Romney, and Hastings; Rye and Wmchelsea were added as ‘Ancient 
Towns,* and various smaller ports as ‘Limbs* or ‘Members.* The ports are 
under a Lord Warden, who exercises a nominal jurisdiction and presides at 
occasional quaint ‘courts,* as well as at ordinary courts. 

The Marine Station stands on the Admiralty Pier (D 1), 
1300 yds. in length, with a raised promenade (free; fine views), 
on the E. side of which the Continental packets start and arrive. 
Farther E., beyond the Commercial Harbour, is the Prince of 
Wales Pier (D 3). The Marine Parade (C, D 4, 5), shattered by 
shell-fire and cleared for rebuilding, leads to the Eastern Docks^ 
passing monuments to Capt. Webb and C. S. Rolls. 

*Dover Casde (C, D 6), the chief feature of interest to most 
visitors, picturesquely crowns the sununit of the cliff (375 ft.) 
to the E. of the town, and is open 10-dusk (adm. free). It is 
approached vi& Castle Hill Rd. (C 5, 6), and the Constable's 
Tower (late 13th cent.), or by Castle St^s and the Canon Gate 
(C, D 5). The damage done to the buildings when the castle was 
made into a military fortress in 1850 has since been repaired. 
The octagonal Pharos^ perhaps the oldest standing building in 
England (c. a.d. 50), is a relic of the original Roman fortress; 
the ancient church of «$*/. Mary de Castro^ built of Roman 
bricks, is Saxon (badly restored in 1860); while the Keep (83 ft. 
high, with walls 17-22 ft. thid^), built by Henry II (1181-87), 
and other towers are late Norman. The Keep (adm. 1/ daily; 
Sun. from 2; *View) contains an armoury and a richly decor- 
ated Norman chapel. In many of the rooms are inscriptions 
scratched by prisoners of war during Marlborough’s campaigns. 
From the top story a well descends in the thickness of the wall 
and down into the cliff for 289 ft. On the approach to the Keep 
is ’Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol,* a bronze cannon, 23 ft. long, 
presented by Charles V to Henry VIII; it was cast at Utredit 
in 1544 and bears a Low Dutdi inscription. The underground 
passages and casemates (adm. 3^.) are op&a at the same hours. 

From Market Square (B 4) Cannon St. leads N. to St. 
Mary's Church (B 4), with its remarkable Norman tower. It 
contains itiemorials to the actor Samuel Foote (1720-77; ’’open 
as the (hiy for melting charity”) and the poet Churchill (1731- 
64; ”the comet of a season*’). Farther N., in Biggin St., is the 
Town HaU (A 4, 5) incorporating the fine Maison Dieu Hatt 
(daily 10-4; free), a 13th cent, pilgrims* hostel founded by 
Hubert de Bur^. Maison Dieu House^ adjoining (now a public 
library) is a fine mansion of 1665, built for the Victualler 

of the Navy. 

Nearer the Priory Station is Dover College (A 4; 250 boys), the buildings 
of which include the refectory, dormitory, and gatehouse of St. Martiwe 
Priory, a Benedictine foundation of 1132. 
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Thb Western Hbiohts (B 2, 3), occupied by the Citadel and other fortifica- 
tions. are not open to the public but permission may be obtained flroa the 
Gamson Commander, the Castle, to view the foundations of a rwnd 
Church of the Templarst in which King John made submission to Pandulf, 
Ae Pope's legate, in 1213. — A deep dip separates the W. Heights faom 
Shakespeare Cliff (350 ft.), so called from traditional association arlth a famoua 
passage in ‘King Lear’ (iv, 6). It is approached direct from the town viA 
Limekiln St. and Archdiff Rd. (C 1), and we may descend from ito W. epd 
and return to Dover by the beach (at low tide). A pleasant walk leads pabt 
Shakespeare Cliff to Lydden Stairs and thence down to (6 m.) the Warren 
and (7t m.) Folkestone. 

From the Marine Parade a path ascends to the Eastern Heights. On 
North Fall Meadow^ to the E. of the castle, a memorial marks the spot where 
Louis Bldriot alighted. Thence, passing a conspicuous radar station, we may 
follow the diffs to (3 m.) the South Foreland (lighthouse) and (4 m.) St, 
Margarets Bay (p. 33). The road from Dover to St. Margaret's passes the N. 
aide of the castle and the buildings of the Duke of York's Military School for 
soldiers' sons. 

About 3 m. N.W. of Dover are the ruins of St, Radegund*s or Bradsole 
Abbey (1191; Premonstratensian), pleasantly reached from the Canterbury 
road at River. 


From Dover to Barfrbston, 10 m. Following the Canterbury road (RteL 
3) to (6 m.) Lydden, we there turn r. for (7i m.yColdred, the church of which 
has an E.E. bell-gable. On the right is Waldershare Park (Earl of Guilford), 
in a beautiful park. — 9 m. Eythorne is in the small E. Kent coalfield. — 
10 m. Barfreston has a small but very ornate Norman *Church, probably 
built in 1170-80, with remarkable carvings. Shepherdswell (HazLing Dane, 
RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs., Apr.-Sept.), the nearest railway station, is 1^ m. S.W. 

From Dover to Canterbury, see Rte. 3; to Deal, Sandwich and Ramsgate, 
see Rte. S (end). 


3. FROM LONDON TO DOVER VIA CANTERBURY 

Road, 71 m. (A 2). — 4 m. New Cross, — 28 m. Rochester. — 29i m. 
Chatham. — 39 m. Slttingbourne, — 45 m. Ospringe, — 55 m. Canterbury. — 
71 m. Dover. 

Railway, 77i m. in 2k-2i hrs. from Victoria, vi& Bromley South, to 
Rochester in 1 hr.; to Canterbury in 1^2 hrs. — Principal stations: 17i m. 
Swanley (junction for Maidstone). — 33i tn. Rochester. — 34^ m. Chatham. 

— 36 m. Gillingham, — 44^ m. Sittingbowme (junction for Sbeemess). 

— 52 m. Faversham (see Rte. 5). — 62 m. Canterbury. — 72 m. Shepherdswett 

g ot Barffeston). — 77^ m. Dover (Priory). — Rochester and Chathtun may 
s reached also by the Thames-side route (2 m. shorter, but slower) from 
Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and London Bridge, viA Gravesend, (28i m.) 
Higham, and (31i m.) Strood, For a slightly longer route to Canterbury viA 
(56 m.) Ashford, see Rte. 2. 

A 2 quits London by the Old Kent Rd., New Cross, and 
Blackheath, and, by a long by-pass, avoids the industrial 
suburbs of Bexleyheath and Dartford. Beyond Dartford the 
road follows the route of the Roman Watting Street, and (22 
m.) crosses the road from Gravesend to Wrotham. Meopham 
^ron. *Meppam’), 4 m. S., the birthplace of John Tradescant 
(1608-62), the naturalist, has a large 14-15th cent, church. 

On the light of A2, farther on (Laughing Water Restaurant, with swimndne- 
pool), extends the paric of Cobham HaU^m. 2/6, Apr.-Sept on Wed., Sat, 
Sun., & BH., 2-6.30; gardens only 1/), the seat of the Earl of Damley, an 
imTOsing and predominantly Elizabethan mansion, with 17th cent, additions 
by Inigo Jones, 4 m. W. of Rodiester Bridge. The park is noted for its rhodo- 
dendrons. A small summer-house or dtarn in the grounds formerly stood in 
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the ’Wilderness’ (see p. 20) and was used as a study by Charles Didcens; it 
was presented to Dickens by Fechter and to Lord Damley by the family of 
Dickens. — At the S.W. entrance to the park is the village of Cobham (Leather 
Bottle, RB. 20/, with Dickens relics), the church of which has the largest 
collection of brasses in England (14-16tb cent.). Close to the inn Mr. Pick- 
widk discovered his wonderful inscribed stone. The Eliubethan College 
Almshouses occupy the site of an earlier college (c. 1362), of which a fragment 
remains. Owletts (adm. Thurs. 2.30-4.30, 1/; closed Nov.-Feb.), a Carolean 
house at the W. end of the village, was presented to the Nat. Trust by Sir 
Herbert Baker. 

28 m. ROCHESTER, an ancient town (43,900 inhab.) dating 
from pre-Roman times and an episcopal see since the 7th 
cent., was known to the Romans as Durobriva, to the Saxons 
as Hroffeceaster, It is immediately contiguous with Chatham on 
the E., and that again with Gillingh^, the three *Medway 
Boroughs* thus forming practically one town with a total 
population of 159,000. To the W., beyond the Medway, are the 
contiguous districts of Strdod and Frindsbury. Charles II spent 
a ni^t at Rochester in 1660 on his way from Dover, and here 
James II took ship on his escape in 1688. Rochester was the 
scene of some of the earliest adventures of Mr. Pickwick and it 
is the Cloisterham of ‘Edwin Drood.* 

Railway Stationt. Rochester and Cafei. Olde Gate House^ High 
Chatham^ on the main line. — St.; Elizabeth* s, Castle^ Eastgate. 
Stroodt on the line from London viS Motor-Buses from Frindsbury and 
Gravesend. Strood through Rochester and Chat- 

Hotels. King’s Head (a; B 2), T.H., ham to Gillingham and Rainham; 

RB. 18/, P. 8 gs.; Bull tb; B 2), v^th etc. Steamers in summer from 

Dickens relics, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs. Sun Pier (C5), Cliatham, to South- 

Fast Office, High St, — Informa- end, Herne Bay and Margate, — 
noN Bureau, Central Library, Launches from Sun Pier in summer to 

Northgate. Upnor, 

The *Castle, overlooking the Medway, consists of a square 
keep erected by William de Corbeuil, Abp. of Canterbury in 
1123-36, within an earlier walled enclosure built by Bp. Gundulf 
as a second bailey to the early Norman castle and partly rebuilt 
in the 14th cent. This is now a public garden, opening off the 
' Esplanade through a reproduction of a Norman archway, 
outside which is die restored Bridge Chapel (1387 ; visitors ring). 
The Keep (adm. 6d.; *View), one of the finest specimens of 
Norman military ardbitecture in England, is 120 ft. high and 
has walls averaging 12 ft. in thickness. 

The Cathedral, a comparatively small building, originally 
dedicated to St. Andrew and now to Christ and the fiessed 
Virgin, dates mainly from the 12-14th cent., and resembles 
Canterbury Cathedral in having double transepts, a raised 
choir and presbytery, forming a relatively long £. arm and a 
large crypt under the presbyt^. The Norman W. front, with 
its elaborate recessed ^Doorway (1160), perhaps the finest of its 
kind in England, is the most strikmg feature of the exterior. 
The tympanum and the figures on the shafting of the door (Solo- 
mon and the Qlieen of Sheba) were added in c. 1175« The 
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figures of Bish(^ Gundulf and John of Canterbury, in.the 
nidies flanking me arch, are modem. Services on weekdayk at 
8, 9.30, & 4; on Sun. at 8, 10.30, 3.15, & 6.30. Adm. to crypt^. 

History. Of the original Saxon church, founded about 604, when the Jrst 
bishop was consecrated by Augustine, a few fc^ndations were broughtUo 
light in 1888. This church was in ruins at the Conquest, and Gunduff, she 
second Norman bishop (who built the White Tower at London), began a n^w 
church in 1082 and at the same time replaced the secular clergy by BenedicUt^e 
monks. Gundulf 's work may be traced in the nave aisle walls, in the arehM of 
the nave arcade (S. side), in the trypt, and in the ruined N. tower (95 ft. high; 
originally detached). The so-call^ second Norman church, consecrated in 
1130 (completed in 1160), was merely a re-casing of Gundulf ’s arcades and a 
rebuilding of the upper stages, the N. arcades, and the W. front (which, with 
part of the nave, remains). About 1200, or earlier, a rebuilding in the pointed 
style was begun; the E.E. presbytery and the E. transepts were erected round 
the Norman presbytery previous to its demolition; the choir, separated by 
solid walls from its aisles (comp, below), was then remodelled by Prior 
William de Hoo, and the whole covered with fine sexpartite vaultmg (1227). 
The N. main transept (E.E.) dates from c. 1250, the S. transept (early Dec.) 
from c. 1280, the two E. bays of the nave from c. 1300. The central tower and 
spire were completed c. 1343. Late in the 15th cent, the great Perp. window 
was inserted in the W. front. In 1904 the centr^ tower, rebuilt in the 19th 
cent., was replaced by the present toxyer and spire (156 ft. high), completed 
in accordance with the 14th cent, originals. 

Interior. The six W. bays of the Nave are Norman. Ones 
on the pavement at the N.W. angle mark the probable site of 
the E. wall or apse of the Saxon church. The ela^rately 
adorned triforium passage opens on both nave and aisles. In 
the same stage the junction with the 14th cent, work (E. bays 
and tower-arch) is remarkable, the later builders having rebuilt 
a triforium arch on each side in the Norman style. The windows 
are Perp. The N. Transept was the entrance lobby of approach 
through the choir aisle to the shrine of St. William (see below). 
The S. Transept is occupied by the Lacfy Chapel, to which a 
Perp. nave, W. of the transept, was added c. 1490. In this 
transept are a brass memorial to Dickens, and the monu- 
ments of Richard Watts (p. 19) and Dean Hole (d. 1904). 

A peculiarity of the raised E.E. Choir is the absence of aisle- 
arcades. The figures on the Choir Screen are a memorial to 
Dean Scott (1811-87), of Liddell and Scott's famous Greek 
Lexicon. The details of the corbels and the shafts of Petworth 
marble are noteworthy. The Stalls and monks* benches (with 
modem book-desks) are probably the oldest work of the kind 
in England (13th cent.; comp. p. 76), but were disastrously 
restored c. 1870. Opposite the episcopal throne (modem) is 
part of a mural painting of the Wheel of Fortune (13th cent. ?). 
The N. CHom Transept was formerly the Chapel of St. 
WUlUm of Perth, a Scottish baka* murdered in 1201 when on a 
pilgrimage to Canterbuiy; the shrine became so popular that 
the rebuilding of ^e choir is said to have b^ defrayed by the 
offerings of the pilgrims to it Under the windows is the much- 
restored tomb of Bp. Walter dc Merton (d. 1277), foiUKler of 
Merton College, Oxford, with an Elizabethim effigy in ala- 
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baster. To the £. is St. John's Chapel, with the supposed tomb 
of St. William, removed from the centre of the transept. In the 
arch between this chapel and the presbytery is the interesting 
tomb, with coloured effigy, of Bp. John de Sheppey (d. 136D), 
discovered in the wall in 1825. In the S. Choir Transept is one 
of the most remarkable features of the cathedral, viz. the Dec. 
*Doorway leading to the Chapter Room, which contains the 
Library. The figures (carefully restored in 1825) represent the 
Synago^e and the Church, the four great Church Fathers, and 
a soul rising from Purgatory. The apparent oak carving of the 
door itself is a lead casting (c. 1826). — To the E. of the choir 
is the Presbytery, with tombs of 12-1 3th cent, bishops. 

From the S. aisle of the choir a flight of steps descends to the *CRYFr. which 
is one of the largest and most beautiful in England (fine E.B. vaulting, with 
great variety of spans). The two W. b»s. with piers of tufa and Bama(» rag 
and zibless quadripartite vaulting, are Oundulf *s work. In a case are exhibited 
Cromwdlian uniforms and equipment. — To the S. of the choir are the ruins 
of the Chapter House (c. 1215), entered by a doorway of c. 1 140, and remains of 
the unusually placed Norman cloister. The ruined 14th cent. Bishop* s Gate 
was the W. entrance to the cloister. 

From the precincts we pass through the 15th cent. Prior's 
Gate, and turn left past the 19th cent, buildings of the King's 
School, refounded by Heniy VIII on the dissolution of the 
Benedictine priory (see above). Beyond this we turn to the right, 
and then proceed to the left, across the recreation ground known 
as The Vines (on the site of the monks’ vineyard), emerging in 
Maidstone Rd., in which is the handsome Tudor mansion 
known as Restoration House, where Charles U perhaps slept in 
1660, generally held to be the ‘Satis House’ of ‘Great Expecta- 
tions.’ Maidstone Rd. descends to the High St. To the right 
stands the Elizabethan Eastgate House (the ‘Nuns’ House* of 
‘Edwin Drood’), now enlarged to house a museum (open 2-5.30, 
dosed Fii.), and opposite it is a gabled Tudor building claiming 
to be that occupied by Uncle Pumblechook and Mr. Sapsea, in 
‘Great Expectations’ and ‘Edwin Drood’ respectively. What 
Dickens calls “the silent High Street— full of gables with old 
beams and timbers,’’ leads N.W. 0 *) back towards the river. 
At the comer of Free School Lane (r.) is the Mathematical 
School, at which David Garrick was a pupil; at the end of the 
Iflne is a bastion of the old city wall, while an alley on the 
opposite side of the High St. affords access to a garden along- 
side another stretch of the Roman and medieval wall. Farther 
along the High St. is (No. 97) the gabled building known as 
Watts' Charity, founded in 1579 by the will of Richard Watts 
“for Six Poor Travellers, who, not being rogues or proctors, 
may receive gratis for one ni^t lodging, entertainment, and 
fourpeiKX» each,” but discontinued in 1947 (adm. weekdays 
2-5). On the left is the College Gate, Jasper’s ‘Gatehouse* m 
‘Edwin Drood,* throu^ which we may reach Boley Hill, S,W. 
of the cathedral, with the Old Hall, and Satis House (the home 
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of Richard Watts), two fine Tudor houses, with 18th Wnt. 
alterations. On the right of High St., farther on, are the old 
Corn Exchange (1706) **oddly garnished with a queer old clock, 
as if Time carried on business there,** and the 17th cent GuilemlL 
"Both the Exchange and the fine plaster ceiling in the Guildhall 
are due to the generosity of Sir Ooudesley Shovel (d. 17Q7) 
M.P. for Rochester. 

The Elizabethan Vpnor Castle (3 m. down the Medway) is now a military 
storehouse (launches, see above). — At Borstal^ 1 m. S. of Rochester, is a 
prison-reformatory (1902) for dealing with criminals under 21, which has 
given its name to many others of its kind throughout the country. 

A little more than 2 m. N.W. of Rochester Bridge, on the Gravesend road, 
is Gad*s Hill (Sir John Falstaff Inn; wide view) where Falstaff encountered 
the *rogues in buckram* (‘Henry IV,* Pt. I, ii, 4). At Gad*s Hill Place, a rod 
brick house now a school, nearly opposite the inn, Dickens lived from 1857 
till his death in 1870. Part of the garden, known as the ‘Wilderness’, is reached 
by a tunnel under the road. About 4^ m.N.E. is Cooling Ca^/Za, with a 14th 
cent, gate-house, the home of Sir John Oldcastle, the supposed original of 
FalstM. The opening scenes of Dickens’s ‘Great Expectations' are laid in 
Cooling Marshes, which stretch N. to the Thames. Between Gad’s Hill and 
Gravesend Is Chalk, with the house where Dickens spent his honeymoon and 
a forge popularly identified with Joe Gargery’s. A side road connects Gad’s 
Hill with (3 m.) Cobham (p. 17). another Dickens shrine. 

Travellers wishing to avoid the narrow High St. of Chatham 
ascend Star Hill to the ri^t, at the £. end of Eastgate. 

29i m. Chatham (46,950 inhab.; Sun, High St., T.H., RB. 
18/6, P. 8i gs.. Prince of Wales, Railway St., RB. 18/6. — Cafi 
Royal, modest but good, High St. — Post Office, Railway St.), 
on the Medway, is one of the chief naval and military stations of 
Great Britain. The ‘Chatham Lines* of 1758-1807 have been 
reinforced by outlying forts. 

Henry Vlll was the first to use Chatham for naval purposes, and by the time 
of Charles II it bad become the chief naval station of the kingdom. In 
1667 De Ruyter ascended the Medway to Chatham, where he destroyed some 
•hipi but did not injure the town. 

The Royal Dockyard is approached from High Street by 
Military Road. Founded in the mid-16th cent., it is situated on 
the S. shore of the Medway; it stretches for a distance of c. 
3 m. and, with the naval barracks, covers an area of over 500 
acres. The Dockyard is both a shipbuilding and ship-repair^ 
yard, and is open to victors on application to the Admiral 
Sup«±Qtendent. Foreign visitors must apply through their 
Mmisters. Near the beginning of the Dockyard is St. Mary*e 
(B 5), a 19th cent, church on an ancient site (interesting Noiman 
oetails), containing the brass of Stephen Borough Cd* 1584), 
pioneer of the sea-route to Archangel. The Dockyard Church 
^6; 1811) lies just inside the main gate. In the grounds of 
Brompton Barracks, farther on (r.), are a memorial obelisk to 
Royal Engineers who fell in 1914-18 and a statue of General 
Gordon (d. 1885), on camel-back, by E. Onsdow Ford (1890). 
On the hi^-lying Great Lines* (B Q is the Naval War Memorial, 
by Sir Robert Lorimer (1924), with the exten^on by Sir Edward 
Maufe (1952) commemorating the fallen of the Second World 
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War. This is a counterpart of those at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth (*View of the Medway and Rochester). 

Gillingham (pron. Jillingham; Kingswood, RB. lS/6), with 68,100 inhab., 
c. 1 . m. N.E. of Chatham, is the largest borough in Kent. The fine Petp. 
church has a good E. window and a Norman font. 

On the left, at the top of Chatham Hill, is the unfinished 
temple of the sect of the Jezreelites or New and Latter House of 
Israel (sold in 1 920). Here, too, a memorial clock commemorates 
Will Adams (d. 1620), the Gillingham sailor who founded 
Japan’s sea-power. — 33i m. RaiiSum, in a famous cherry- 
growing district. — 36 m. Newington has a church with a 
Tudor font-cover and brasses. — Lower Halstow, 2 m. N., has a 
leaden *Font of c. 1150, brought to light by the concussion of 
gunfire during the First World War. — 37 m. Key Street cross- 
roads. 

A 249 diverges left for the Isle of Sheppby, crossing the Swale, an arm of 
the Thames (now bordered by paper mills in,) which St. Augustine baptised 
10,000 persons in 397. — 7 m. (1.) Queenborough, a decayed port, was named 
from Queen Philippa, wife of Edward 111. — 10 m. Sheeraess (Royal Fountain, 
T.H., RB. 17/6), a garrison town (15,725 inhab.) and naval port at the mouth 
of the Medway, has a dockyard and strong fortifications. James II embarked 
here in 1688 in an ineffectual attempt to escape from England. — From 
between Queenborough and Sheemess a road (A 250; motor>bus) runs acrosa 
the island to (9 m.) Leysdown, on the estuary of the Thames. This passes 
(3i m.) Minstep-on-Sea, with a golf course. The old *Abbey Church (with a 
Saxon window in the N. aisle) of SS. Mary and Sexburga was founded c. 660. 
It contains the monument of Sir Robert Shurland (late 13th cent.), whose 
romantic story has been told in the Tngoldsby Legends' ('Grey Dolphin'), and 
the fine brasses (c. 1325) of Sir Roger de Northwode and his lady. The Abbey 
Gatehouse has been restored. The low clay cliffs to the E. are interesting to 
geologists. Eastckurch airfield, S.E. of Minster, was heafUy attacked in the 
Battle of Britain, 1940. The desolate marshland on the S. of the island is 
given over to sheep and hares. 

39 m. Sittingboume (21,9(X) inhab.; Bull, RB. 19/6; Coniston, 
RB. 17/6), a brick- and cement-making town, is adjoined on the 
N. by the ancient borough of Milton Regis (1 m.), with a large 
14th cent, church | m. farther N. The huge tower and the 
Norwood chapel (S.E.) are noteworthy. — Over a mile to the 
left of (42 m.) Green Street is Teynhcm, traditionally the first 
place where cherries and apples were grown in Kent. — 45 m. 
Ospringe has a 15th cent, timbered house on the site of a 
*Maison Dieu’ (closed at present). — 46^^ m. (1«) Faversham 
(Ship, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.), an ancient town (12,300 inhab.), 
was once important from its position at a point where Watling 
Street touch^ the head of a navigable waterway. James II was 
detained here after his abortive fiij^t from Sheemess (see above). 
Practically nothing remains of the Ouniac abbey founded here 
by King Stephen (12th cent) in which he, Matilda, and their 
son Eustace were buried. In the central square is a quaint 
GuUdhail cm wooden arches. At Davington, just N.W. of the 
town, is the plain Norman Church (restored 1932) of a small 
nunnery founded in 1135, while the church of Preston^ just 
b^nd the station, contains a striking 17th cent, monument 
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to the parents of the 1st Earl of Cork. — At 48 m. A 299 diveifees 
1. for Whitstable (see Rte. 5). \ 

By-roads on the right lead to (1 m.) Soughton-under-Blean, where ^ 
Hawkins monument in the church has vigorous reliefs by Evesham 
and to (2^ m.) Selling^ with a church containing good E.E. glass. \ 

50J m. Dunkirk (Hotel, RB. 18/6). At (53 J m.) Harbledov^ 
(♦View) is the rebuilt Hospital of St. Nicholas, founded for 
lepers by Abp. Lanfranc. — 55 m. Canterbury, see Rte. 4. 
— To the left of (58 m.) Bridge is Patrixbourne church with a 
♦Doorway of c. 1175. — Richard Hooker (1554-1600) lies in 
the church of (59i m.) Bishopsbourne, of which he was rector 
from 1595. ‘Oswalds’ here was the home of Joseph Conrad 
(1857-1924) from 1919. To the right diverges the Elham Valley 
road, and farther on (64^^ m.) the main Folkestone road (A 260). 
Between these two roads lies Broome Park (now a hotel, RB. 
17/6-21/, P. 7-10 gs.), once the seat of Lord Kitchener and 
probably the ‘Tappington* of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.* To the' 
left is a by-road for Barfreston (see Rte. 2). — 65 m. Lydden. — 
At (68 m.) Ewell King John met Pandulf, the Pope’s legate, 
preparatory to resigning his throne at Dover. — 71 m. Dover, 
see Rte. 2. 

4. CANTERBURY 


CANTERBURY (27,800 inhab.), one of the most venerated 
pilgrim-shrines in the Middle Ages, is the archiepiscopal see of 
the Primate of All England. The ancient city, dominated by the 
^lendid cathedral, lies on the Stour, in a peaceful country of 
watered meadows and hop-gardens. It retains many medieval 
features and in its character as a garrison town and as a pros- 
perous country-town, with com, cattle, and other markets, 
resembles its Roman predecessor. 


Railway Stationi. Canterbury East 
^ 2), for London vi& Faversham and 
for Dover. — Canterbury West (A 2), 
for London vi& Ashford, for Folke- 
stone, Dover, and Ramsgate. 

Hotels. County (a; B, C, 2), RB. 
18/6; Abbots Barton, New Dover Rd. 
(beyond D 4). RB. 21/, P. 12 gs.; 
Chancer, T.H., Ivy Lane (C 4), RB. 
21/6, P.ICI gs. ; FalstaflJSt. Dunstan's 


Agnee,71 StDunstan'sSt,?. 10-12 gs. 
Restaurants. White Swan (closed 


Mon.), 48 Northgate; Talisman^ SO 
St. Peter*s St.; Lefevre*s, Guildhall 
St.; Queen Elizabeth's Guest Room, 
High St.; Slatterns, St. Margaret St.; 
many luncheon and tea roonu in St. 
Peter's St., Burgate, etc. 

Post Office (B2), St. Peter’s St. 
Motor-Buses from St. Peter's St. 
(B 2) to all parts. 

AmusemoRts. Marlowe Theatre, St. 
Marguret's St. — Golf Course, H 
m. E. — OiCKET Week in early 
Aug . — Festival of drama and 
music in late July-Aug. — River 
Trips (1/) from The Friars (B 2). 


®**®*y* Durovernum, a cornmndal post situated at the con- 

vergem of mihtary roads from Lympne, Dover, and ^chborough, was 
ram^ Cantwwabyrig (bcwough of the men of Kent) to the Saxons, and about 
^ Ethelbert, King of Kent. To this court, where the 

Ptehkish Queen Bento was already a Christian, St. Augustine and his fellow- 
mi ss ion e d ^re welcomed in 597; the king grantto to them and to Bertha 
^ use of a cfau^ and was himself baptiz^ with thousands of his subjects. 
Au g u s tine founded a Benedictine monastery, which became the revered 
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burial-place of the kings and earfy sainted archbishops; and on his later return 
to Engla n d as 'bishop of the Enghsh* established another monastery and church 
on the site of a roinM Roman basilica. The church became the first cathedral, 
and the monastery was afterwards organised as the priory of Christ Church 
by Lanfranc. It was not until the murder of Abp. Thomas Becket in 1170 
and his canonisation two years later that the fame of the cathedral eclipsed 
that of St. Augustine's abbey and that the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
archbishops was definitely established. As "the holy blissful nurtyr," St. 
Thomas drew all England and many foreim pilgrims to his mirade-working 
shrine until its demolition by Henry VIII in 1538. The holiday aspect of the 
pilgrimages is immortalised in Chaucer's 'Canterbury Tales* (c. 1387). The 
present archbishop, the Most Reverend Geoffrey Francis Fisher^ P,C., D.D., 
translated from London in 1945, is the ninety-seventh in a series induding 
many illustrious names. 

Cwterbury was wantonly attacked by German aircraft in May-June 1942. 
The cathedrd escaped serious damage, but a large area near the centre of the 
city was destroyed. Excavations in the bombed area (now being built over) 
have unearthed the foundations of a Roman theatre (only the second to be 
identified in Britain) and part of the line of the walls. A pre-Roman settle- 
ment of c. 200 B.C. and a Saxon colony of the 5th cent, have also been traced, 
proving a continuous occupation of 2000 years. 

Omterbury often figures in the 'Ingoldsby Legends,* whose author, the 
Rev. R. H. Barham (1788-1845), was bom at 61 Burgate St. (destroyed). 
The birthplace of Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), poet and dramatist, at 57 
St. George's St., was also destroyed in 1942. David Copperfield went to Dr. 
Strong's school at Canterbury, and here lived Uriah Heep. 

The London road approaches Canterbury vi^ St. DunstarCs 
Church (A 1 ; 14th cent.), with the Roper vault containing the 
head of the sainted Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), given to his 
daughter Margaret Roper after 14 days* exposure on London 
Bridge. A bride archway farther on (1.) is the only relic of the 
Roper House. St. Dunstan’s Street is the W. part of the main 
thoroughfare which, under various names, bisects the city. A 
16th cent, house, facing Station Rd., was a hostelp'' for pilgrims 
arriving after the city gates were closed; it claims to be the 
house of Agnes Wickfield, in ‘David Copperfield* (see above). 

We enter the city proi^r by the imposing West Gate (B 2), 
the only survivor of die six city gates, which was built probably 
by Henry Yevele (1378-90; view from the top). In the guard- 
chamber is a collection of arms and annour, fetters, a scold- 
bridle^ etc. (10-1, 2-4 or 6; adm. 6d.). To the right are the 
Westgate Gardens, with a tower of the city wall, and, just inside 
the gate, ^e church of the Holy Cross ^ 2), also built about 
1380. Beyond St. Peter^s Church (B 2; 13th cent), the main 
street crosses a branch of the Stour. On the left, overlooking 
the river, are the Tudor houses (adm. 3d.) occupied by the 
Huguenot weavm who settled in Canterbury after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685). To the right is the Hospital 
of St. Thomas (B 2), or Eastbridge Hospital^ a well-preserved 
hostel for poor pilgrims (visitors admitted), with a fine 12th 
cent, crypt, and a later hsul and chapel. 

In Stour St., leading to the right next the Post Office (B 2), Is an old building 
in a gnrto on the Stour, part of the first Franciscan friaiy m England (1267), 
afterwards occupied for a time by Richard l^ovelace (1618-58). Farther on 
are the 14th cent, buildings, much altered, of the Poor Priests' Hospital. 
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Best Lane, nearly opposite the Post Office, leads to the 13~14th\cent. 
refectory and undercroft of Blackfriars, Now fitted up as a Christian Saence 
church, the refectory was for a time used as a Baptist chapel, in which Defoe 
is said to have preached. \ 

On the left side of High St. is the Beaney Institute (B 2;^3), 
housing the Free Library and the Museum^ the latter containing 
an excellent collection of Roman and other antiquities (oppn 
daily; free). Farther on are the 18th cent. Guildhall (B, C 3) and 
Queen Elizabeth's Guest Chamber^ a fine Tudor house (1573), 
now a tea-shop. Mercery Lane leads left to the cathedral. 

Travellers approaching from London vifi Charing reach Mercery Lane 
viA Castle St. and St. Margaret’s St. (C 2, 3). To the right are the pleasure 
grounds of the Dane John (D 2), partly enclosed by the moat (now dry) and 
^ the city walls (*View of the (Jathi^ral). The obelisk on the Dane John 
itsdf (an unexplained tumulus 80 ft. high) commemorates the laying out of 
the gardens in 1790. — In the Moat Gardens, beside the Riding Gate (D 3), 
where the Roman road from Dover entered the city, is an old locomotive 
(f825) of the Canterbury & Whitstable Railway. — To the left, at the S. end 
of Castle St., is the massive keep of the Cast/e (c. 1 175). 


Mercery Lane (C 3), the regular pilgrims* approach to the 
cathedral, formerly liued with shops and booths for the sale of 
*ampulles* of healing-water from Becket*s Well in the crypt, 
medallions of St. Thomas, and other memorials of pilgrimage, 
leads from High St. to the Butter Market. Here are the Canter- 
bury War Memorial (by Beresford Pite), and '^Christ Church 
Gateway (PI. 2; C 3), the main entrance to the cathedral pre- 
cincts, an ornate Tudor structure (1507-17), with 17th cent, 
gates. It was restored and re-emblazoned in 1931-35. Beyond it 
we obtain an admirable view of the cathedral. 

To the right Burgate leads to Butchny Lane (r.) in which are remains of a 
Roman House ^ with mosaic pavements and hypocaust (adm. 6d.; 10>1, 2-5 
ot 6, Sun. from 2). On the 1. farther on in St. (jeorge’s St. is the tower of St. 
George% all that is left of the church where Marlowe was baptized. This area 
was devastated by bombs in 1942; it is being replanned on modem lines. 


The magnificent **Cafiiednil {Christ Church; B, C3) is, as it 
stands, the work of two detached centuries^ for, though begun 
in 1070 and completed in 1503, little was contributed by the 
two centuries between 1180 and 1379. Its general character is 
P^., at least as regards ^e exterior. In point of area it ranks 
ninth, and in point of length fourth, amongst English cathedrals. 
The central tower is shown at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. (not Sun.; 1/). 
Services on weekdays at 8, 9.30, & 3.15, on Sun. at B, 11, 3, &, 
6.30. The library and treasury , are shown only by special 
arrangement. 

History. The most ancient portions now extant are fragments of the church 
raised by Lanfranc, first Norman archbishop (1070-89), on the mins of the 
church of Augustine, burned down in 1067,. This hasty leponstmction proved 
quite insufflcirat for devotional needs and for the accommodation of the 
monks of Lanfranc’s priory, and his successor Anselm (1093-1109) decided 
to pidl down and rebuild the E. end. Begun under Prior Bmulf in 1096, the 
work was promoted to a mnder scale by Prior Conrad, who nearly doubled 
the area m |he buildfng. The ’dorious eh^ of Conrad* is immortal in the 
annals of architecture, though it stood for little more than half a century, 
beiiig burned down in 1174. A French matter-mason, WiUiam of Seas, was 
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chosen for the rebuilding, which began in 1175. He, however, was crippled 
by a fall three years later, and, after directing the work from ^ bed until 
he had completed the B. transepts, gave it over to William the Englishman. 
Working, apparently, on the plans of French William, the English master- 
mason finished St. Thomas's Chapel, Becket's Crown, and the C^t beneath 
these (1178-80). The church remained thus for nearly 200 years, with Lan- 
firanc's unambitious nave and transepts adjoining the rich and intricate E. 
end. Under Prior Chillenden Lanfranc’s nave was pulled down, and the present 
nave and transepts built by Henry Yevele (1379-1400). Additional chapdls 
were added, and, finally, between 1495 and 1503, *BeH Harry ^ noblest of 
Perpendicular towers, was built by John Wastell in place of the original 
Anul Tower. The N.W. tower of Lanfranc stood till 1834, when it was 
repMoed by a copy of William Mapilton's S.W. tower (1423-34). 

The principal entrance is by the South Porch (1400), The 
old bas-relief over this represents the Altar of the Martyrdom* 
erected where Becket fell. The statues here, as on the W. front* 
replace those destroyed at the Reformation. 

Interior. The Nave (c. 138(^ is well-lighted and stately in 
design, but unfortunately has lost (except for some fragments 
collected in the W. window) its fine old original stained glass. 
Under the N.W. tower is a memorial to Abp. Benson (1882-96). 
The vista from the W. end, closed by the flight of steps ascending 
to the choir-screen, through which a glimpse of a second flight 
to the altar is obtained, produces a noble and suggestive effect. 
The reticulated cross-pieces under the lantern are struts to 
support the piers under the enormous weight of the tower. 
They bear the rebus of Prior Goldstone, who completed the 
tower begun for Chillenden. In the N. aisle are the ornate font 
n639) and (Sth bay) the monument, by Stone, to Orlando 
Gibbons, who died suddenly at Charles Ts prenuptial celebra- 
tion (p. 29). An elaborate 15th cent. Screen^ with six crowned 
figures (Henry V, Richard II, Ethelbert; Edward the Confessor, 
Henry IV, Henry VI), separates the nave from the choir. The 
great ‘Windows in the W. transepts are well seen from here; 
that in the N.W. transept, with its silvery colouring and its 
decorative portrait-figures of Edward IV and his queen, was 
presented by that king (d. 1483); that in the S.W. transept has 
15th cent, tracery, filled with older glass from the choir- 
derestory. 

Ihe West or Nave Transepts, like the nave, were rebuilt by 
Yevele, who left little of Lanfranc’s work but the rough lower 
portion of the walls. The N,W, Transept, or Martyrdom, was 
me scene of Becket’s murder (Dec. 29th, 1170), and the door 
from the cloisters is in the same position as when the four 
laai^ts entered by it to cut down **the turbulent priest.** The 
spot where the ar^bishop is believed to have fallen is marked 
by a small slab of stone, replacing (according to tradition) a 
blood-stained fragmoat of the pavement cut out and sent to 
Rome as a relic. Under the Edward IV window are the tombs 
of Abp. Peckham (1279-92; the oldest effigy in the cathedral) 
and Abp. Warham (1504-32). — The Lady Chapel, to the £. of 
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this transept, called also the Deans* Chapel, on account Of the 
tombs it contains, is late-Perp. (1449-68), with a rich\fan- 
vault. — The S, W. Transept has a corresponding chapel, kqpwn 
as St. Michael* s or the Warriors* Chapel (Perp.; c. 1370). ft is 
overcrowded with monuments, mainly good 17th cent, v^rk 
but including one erected by Margaret Holland (d. 1439)^ to 
herself and her two husbands. At the £. end, projecting from 
the wall, is the stone coffin of Abp. Stephen L^gton (1207-28), 
who assisted in extorting Magna Charta from King John. 

In this chapel is the Roll of Honour of the Buffs (E. Kent Regiment), a 
page of which is turned daily at 1 1 by a soldier of the regiment; the ship's 
bell of H.M.S. Canterbury just outside is struck every day at 1 1, as a memorial 
to men of the Navy. In the chapel above, a Norman arch of Lanfranc’s church 
has been exposed. 

On entering the Choir, one of the longest in England, we 
notice the peculiar contraction at the E. end. William of Sens 
drew in his building thus to preserve the two Norman side- 
chapels of St. Anselm and St. Andrew. The Transition style of 
the choir is seen in the juxtaposition of Norman and E.E. 
features. The choir of Sens Cathedral (finished in 1168) deter- 
mined the form of Canterbury choir, which resembles the French 
model in many particulars, though irregularities, such as the 
mixture of round and pointed arch-forms and of Norman and 
E.E. decoration, seem to indicate an attempted compromise 
between French innovation and English tradition. The stalls at 
the W. end are attributed to Grinling Gibbons. The diaper work 
on the S. wall, above the lower flight of stairs to the altar, should 
be noted. This, though more probably a remnant of sedilia, 
may be part of the shrine of St. Dunstan (c. 909-88), which 
ranked second only to Becket’s shrine in sanctity. The beautiful 
and unusual ^Screens between the choir and its aisles (1285- 
1331) alternate with canopied tombs. 

The C^oiR Aisles and East or Choir Transepts are mainly 
the work of Emulf and Conrad, altered and enriched by 
William of Sens. Through the N. door of Prior Eastry’s screen 
we enter the N, Choir Aisle, in the windows of which is some 
fine medallion glass of the 13th cent. On the wall adjoining the 
N.E. transept is a painting of the conversion of St. Eustace. 
On the S. side are the canopy-tombs of Abp. Bourchier (1454- 
86) and Abp. Chichele (1414-43), the latter kept in repair by 
All Souls College, Oxford. — In the N.E. Transept the circular 
window contains original glass. St. Martin*s Chapel, on the 
E. side of the transept, contains exquisite medallions of old 
glass. Abp. Lanfranc (d. 1089) is buried below. Abp. Lang 
(d. 1945) fies in the adjoining Su Stephen*s Chapel, At the E. 
end of the N. choir-aisle is St, Andrew*s Chapel (Norman), 
retaining some coloured decoration. 

The part of the cathedral to the E. of the choir was erected 
wholly in honour of St. Thomas. Trinity Chapel, behind the 
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hi^ altar and approached by steps, retains the name of a chapel 
burned down along with C^nrad*s choir, though it was built 
by English William as the Chapel of St. Thomas; and in this 
chapel, from 1220 (when the saint's remains were translated 
from the ori^nal tomb in the crypt) down to its destruction by 
H^nry Vin in 1538, stood his resplendent shrine, which lui^ 
utterly vanished with all its magnificence, leaving only tilie pave- 
ment worn by the feet of pilgrims to mark its site. The coupled 
columns of various coloured marUes are noteworthy, and 
beautiful stained-^ss * Windows (1220-30) depict the miracles 
of St. Thomas. Between the N. piers is the resplendent tomb of 
Henry IV (d. 1413) and Joan of Navarre (d. 1437), his second 
wife. Next comes the fine Renaissance tomb of Wotton 
(d. 1567). Between the S. piers is the important efi^-tomb of 
Edward the Black Prince (d. 1376), with reproductions, above, 
of his surcoat, gauntlets, helmet, shield, and scabbard (originals 
in a case in the S. choir-aisle). To the £. of this is the monument 
of Abp. Cburtenay (d. 1396), and next to that is the leaden 
cofiSn of Card. Odet de Coligny, who died a refu^ in 1571. — 
Opening oflf the aisle to the N. of Trinity Chapel is the Chantry 
of Henry /K, dedicated to St. Edward the Confessor; in the aisle 
to the S. is the oldest tomb in the cathedral, that of Abp. 
Hubert Walter (d. 1205). 

The *Ck)RONA, the circular chapel at the extreme E. end of 
the cathedral, is, like the Trinity Chapel, English William's 
work, but evidently of Frendi design. It is Imown also as 
‘Becket's Crown,' because, it is said, the skull of St. Thomas 
was preserved here. St. Augustine's Chair, possibly of Roman 
workmansfiip in Saxon times, is used at the enthronement of the 
archbishops. The last Roman Catholic archbishop. Cardinal 
Pole (d. 1558), lies on the N. side. The centre ♦Window dates 
from th^ 13th cent., with a modem interpolation, hard to 
detect. Two beautiful panels of a 13th cent. Jesse window, lost 
for many years, were restored to this chapel in 1955. 

In the S. Choir Aisle are the monuments of Abp. Simon of 
Sudbury (1375-81), Abp. Stratford (1333-48), and Abp. Kempe 
(1452-54). St. Anselm's Chapel, at the £. end, corresponds 
to St. Andrew’s Chapel (see above) and also is in the main 
Emulf’s work, except that the S. window is Dec. (1336). The 
12th cent, wall-painting of St. Paul at Malta was brought to light 
in 1888. Abp. Anselm (1093-1109) is buried behind the altar. 
The screen of the chapel is form^ by the beautiful tomb of 
Abp. Meopham (1329-33). The so-called 'Watching Chamber,’ 
above this chapel, overlooks (not very adequately) Trinity 
Chapel (see below).— The S.E. Transept contains the so-called 
'Corintman Throne,’ by Grinling Gibbons, presented in 1704 by 
Abp. Tenison. The Chapel of St. John the Evangelist was 
restored in 1951 asamemorial to Abp. Wm. Temple (1881-1S44). 
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The spacious *Cryft, dedicated to the Virgin, is entered 
from the S.W. transept. The earliest part of the cathedm, it is 
mainly the work of Emulf and Conrad, and the ^Capitals of 
the pillars and some ornamental shafts are vigorous exmpples 
of Norman stone-carving. Especially fine is the central pillar of 
^e diapel at the S.E. comer, dedicated to St. Gabriel, wi^ a 
13th cent, ceiling-painting. A chapel of the S. aisle is walled off 
to form a ^Temple' for the French Protestants, who have 
worshipped here since 1568 (service in French on Sun. at 3 p.m.). 
The French church includes the beautiful Black Princes 
Chantry^ by which he ‘paid’ for marriage with his cousin, the 
Fair Maid of Kent, in 1363, giving, too, the graceful screen of 
the Chapel of Our Lady in Crypta^ in which are the grave of 
Card. Morton, archbishop in 1486-1500, and a 16th cent, ivory 
Madonna (Portuguese), presented in 1949. — The 12th cent. 
Crypt under the Trinity Chapel and Corona includes the site of 
the chapel where St. lliomas was first buried. Here culminated 
the long-drawn act of penance enjoined on Henry II. On the W. 
wall is a graffito, and at the sides are two 7th cent, columns and 
fragments of a Saxon cross from Reculver. 

Precincts. On the N. side of the cathedral are the extensive monastic 
buildings. The Benedictine monastery founded by St. Augustine was enlarged 
and converted into a priory by Lanfrane, and considerably altered and re- 
built by later archbishops. 

The Great Cloister is entered from the N.W. transept. Though Perp. 
in the main, it incorporates fragments of fine Norman work and beautiml 
E.E. arcading, in the N. walk, cut into by the Peip. vaulting. The painted 
vault-bosses are noteworthy. Opening off the E. walk is the Chapter Houas, 
the lower part of which is the work of Prior Eastry (128S->1331), completed 
by Chillenden when he rebuilt the cloisters at the end of the 14th cent. A boss 
in the cloister vault, just S. of the chapter-house entrance, is probably a 
portrait of Yevele, the architect. To the N.E. is the rebuilt Chapter Library 
(1954), replacing a building of 1868 destroyed in 1942. In the Library Passage, 
between this and the chapter house, two fine ranges of pillars of Lanfranc’s 
time, some with incised decoration, were revealed during the restoration. 
These and the pillar-bases in the lawn beyond the modem arcade of the 
library were part of the sub-vault of the Dormitory. Farther on is the elaborate 
Norman sub-vault of the Lavatory Tower, the work of Prior Wibert (1 151-67>, 
the Perp. upper floor of which is reached by the staircase on the right. Thence 
the sub-vault of the Prior* s CAope/ leads on to the Ir^rmary Cloister, with some 
beautiful twisted twin shafts (c. 1186) and an archway with jambs panelled 
in the Somerset manner. The stately row of Norman aioies to the E. belonged 
to the hall of the Infirmai^; the more ornate arches still farther E. are remws 
of the Infirmary Chapel. (5n the right is die arcaded Norman Treasury. 

The infirmary cloister is prolonged by a passage known as the Dark Entry 
to Prior Sellingegate (c. 1480) and the Green Court. On the E. side of this 
square stands the Deanery i piutly medkval and partly of the 16th cent.; and 
in the S.W. comer is the Archdeaconry with a curious wooden pentice (1390) 
in its garden. On the S. side the Larder Gate BuUding (1951) incorporates a 
15th cent archway and part of the mcmastic kitchm. This, with all the 
remaining buildings in the square, belongs to the King's School (B 3), a mon- 
astic foundation of the 7th cent., instwed on this site by Henry Vm as a 
gnunmar school for 50 (now 650) boys. Linacre, Marlowe, Thurlow, Harvey, 
and Robert Bqyle were pupils here. The exterior ^Norman Staircase (by 
Wibert, 1151-67) leading to the hall is unique and still supremdy beautinii, 
despite the misfitting roof. Through the axt^ beneath the hall we enter die 
Mbit Yard, the former Almonry. We qint the precincts by the North Gate 
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and enter Palace St, (B 3), named from the Archbishop’s Palace destroyed in 
the primacy of Laud. From that time until the completion of the present 
modest palace on the old site in 1901. the archbishops had no official residence 
in Canterbury. — In Northgate (r.) is St. John*s Hospital (A 4), founded by 
Lanfranc in 1084, with a picturesque gatehouse and chapel. 

The path skirting the S. side of the cathedral leads across the former lay 
cemetery, which extended to the exquisitely arcaded St. Anselm's Tower and 
was there divided by a wall from the monks* cemetery. The grandeur and 
fine colour of the S.E. transept and the choir are very striking from this point. 
Opposite the E. end of the cathedral is a garth, long the private pleasaunce 
of the Dean and Chapter, by whom it was resigned as a site for the Kent War 
Memorial (by Sir Herbert Baker). On its E. side is a bastion of the old city 
wall, transformed into a chapel of silence, with a cenotaph, flags, and inscrip- 
tions. Passing round the E. end of the cathedral (noting the unfinished ex- 
terior of the Corona), we reach the ruins of the infirmary (see above). 

In Broad St., E. of the precincts, a fine stretch of the medieval 
dty wall is visible. Lady Wootton’s Green leads thence to ♦St. 
Augustine’s College (C4), founded in 1848 for missionaries, 
and reorganised in 1952 as a training college for Anglican 
clergy. It occupies the site and incorporates some remains of 
St. Augustine’s monastery (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 2). The 
main Entrance Gateway (13(X); restored) is at the N. end of 
Monastery St. The Cemetery Gate^ farther S., dates from c. 1369. 

Down to the time of Becket this monastery ranked as the second Benedictine 
house in Europe; and King Ethdbert, Queen Bertha. St. Augnstine. and his 
first nine successors were all buried within its sacr^ precincts. On the S. 
side of the quadrangle are the remains of the Norman Abbey Church. Excava- 
tions since 1915 have brought to light t&e foundations of its Saxon pre- 
decessor. with the first tombs of SS. Lawrence. Mellitus, and Justus, the 
immediate successors of St. Augustine. The floor of part of the Saxon church 
has been uncovered, 2-3 ft. beneath the level of the Norman nave. To the 
B. is a circular central chapel and beyond that the crypt of the apsidal choir 
(service on June 29th). Farther B. is the ruined church of St. Pancras, built 
of Roman brick and tiles on the site of a Saxon 'idol house' granted to St. 
Augustine by Ethelbert. After the Dissolution the great monastery became a 
palace and was visited by Elizabeth 1, Charles I (who received his bride here 
m June 162S). and Charles II. The buildinn of the college, by Butterfidd, 
indude a Hall, retaining the original roof of the monastic Guest Hall ( 1 306). 

We next follow Longport St. E. to (i m.) ♦St. Martin’s Church 
(C 5, 6), already in use for Christian services before the coming 
of St. Augustine and possibly on the site of an earlier Romano- 
Sriti!^ <^urch. 

St. Martin’s Hill was occupied by Roman villas in the 4th cent., and a 
portion of one of these, or of a temple, is part of the church. The little church 
consists of nave (of K«itish rag, plastered in the Roman fashion), efaaned 
(earh' Saxon; probably later than the nave), and tower (14th cent.). Within, 
the 13th cent, chaned arch and subsequent restorations obscure the antiquity 
of what is one of the earliest extant churches in Europe. A Norman piscina 
at the S.E. comer of the nave is beautiful in its simplicity, but the chief 
object of interest is the tub-shaped *Font, partly of Saxon origin, in whidi 
Ethelbert Is said to have been baptized. On the N. wall is a 16th cent. Flemish 
carving of St. Martin. 

From Cantbrbury to Folkestone by the Blham Valley, 20 ro., a winding 
road <B206S). — To (54 m.) Bishopsbourne, see Rte. 3. — 7i m. Barham 
(Spinxung Wheel, unlic., P. 8 ».), — 12i m. EBum (Rose & (^wn; Abbot’s 
Fireside, unlic.), a charming vuhige. — At (13^ m.) I^mlnge the early Norman 
church adjoins the foundations of a 7th cent, nunnery church founded by 
Bidburg $^lburga), daughter of Ethdbert.— 20 m. Folkestone, see Rte. 2. 
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— The direct road from Canterbury to Folkestone (A 260; 17 m.) mverges 

from the Dover road beyond Broome Park and crosses the pleasant upland 
common called Sw/nx/feWAfiiw/j. Av 

From Canterbury to Margate (16 m.; A 28) and Ramsgate (16i lA.). — 
To the S. of (2i m.) Sturry (Sturry Court* RB. 15/) is Fordwich (George & 
Dragon* RB. 21/* P. 10 gs.), the old port of Canterbury when the Stoui; was 
navigable* where the Caen stone for the Cathedral was landed. The antdent 
town hall contains a ducking-stool. — Beyond a small colliery and <6i\m.) 
Upstreet is (r.) Grove Ferry (car 1/; Grove Ferry Hot.* RB. 17/6* a riverside 
inn). — At (9 m.) Sarre (Sarre Court, P. 10 gs.) A 253 diverges r. for Ramsgate 
(Rte. 5), passing 1 m. N. of Minster (Bell Inn), where the *Church has a fine 
Norman tower and nave and an E.E. chancel, while A 28 joins A 299 beyond 
(1.; 10 m.) St. Nicholas-at-iVadet the church of which has E.E. carving on 
Norman arches. Thence to (16 m.) Margate^ see Rte. 5. 

5. FROM LONDON TO MARGATE AND RAMSGATE 

Road, 76 m. — To (46 m.) Faversham (A 2), see Rte. 3. — Thence A 299 
bears left, skirting Whitstable and Heme Bay and joining (66^ m.) A 28. — 
68 m. Birchington. — 72 m. Margate. — 76 m. Ramsgate. 

Railway, 79i m. from Victoria and Cannon Street in 2-2^ hrs.; to (74 in.) 
Margate in 1^2i hrs. Principal Stations: To Faversham^ see Rte. 2. — 58^ m. 
Whitstable. — 62i m. Herne Bay. — 70^ m. Birchington. — 72 m. Westgate. 

— 74 m. MargiAe. — 77 m. Broadstairs. — 79^ m. Ramsgate. — For another 
route, vifi Ashford (slower), see Rte. 2. — In summer Steamers of the 
Gen. Steam Navigation Co. leave Tower of London Pier daily except Fri. 
at 9 a.m. for (5 hrs.) Margate vi& Greenwich and Southend* returning in the 
afternoon. Fare 12/* ret. 20/ or 24/; and from Gravesend vift Southend to 
Margate in 3^ hrs. 00/* ret. 13/6 or 15/). 

From London to (46 m.) Faversham, see Rte. 3. After c, 
1 m. A 299 bears to the left, by-passing (S4i m.) Whitstable and 
(58 m.) Herne Bay, two favourite seaside resorts. 

Whitstable {Tankerton, RB. 18/6, P. 8-10 gs.; Bear & Key, Marine, RB. 
18/6, P. 9 gs.), noted for its oysters (‘natives’), faces the Isle of Sheppey. 
Herne Bay (Dolphin, RB. 15/, P. 7^-10 gs.; Miramar, at Beltinge, RB. 211, 
P. 10 gs.; St, George, RB. 17/6, P. 7-9 gs.; QueenX RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.; 
Pier, RB. 15/6) has a good esplanade and pier. A seaside walk leads to (3i m. 
E.) Reculver, the site of the Roman fort of Regulbium. A church erected within 
the castrum in 669 was demolished in 1809, but its twin W. towers were 
restored in 1810 as a sea-mark (adm. 3d. daily; Sun. from 2). The towers 
(the ‘Sisters’) are supposed to have been built by an Abbess ofDavington to 
commemorate the death of her sister and her own escape from drowning. 

68 m. Birchington ^eresford, RB. 25/-35/, P. 19 gs.; Bunga- 
low, T.H., RB. 17/6-22/, P. 8-11 gs.; Minnis Bay, RB. 21/, 
Easter-Sept.), with a Celtic cross by the church porch marking 
the grave of D. G. Rossetti (1828-^2), and (70 m.) Westgate- 
on-Sea (Hotels, see below) are pleasant and bracing seaside 
resorts, both now absorbed in Margate. 

The N.E. comer of Kent, N. of the Stour, is known as the Isle of Thanet. 
famous for its bracing air, ‘with nothing between it and the North Pole.* 
The vanished W. boundary of the ‘isle’ was the Wantsum, an ancient navi- 
gable channel beginning on the S. at Rutupim (Richborough) and forming 
part of the regular water-route from Bonoma (Boulogne) to London. Its N. 
mouth was at Regulbium (Reculver), and this and Richborough were two of 
the ^def Roman forts guarding the Saxon Shore from pirates. The advanced 
R.A.F. airfield of Mansion, in the centre of the ‘isle,* was temporarily put out 
of action in the Batde of Britain (1940). 

72 m. MARGATE (42,500 ixihab.), frequented for sea- 
bathhig since 1750, is one of the most popular and catholic 
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seaside resorts in England, owing to its fine sands, the fresh 
breezes of N. Thanet, and its easy access from London. 


Hotels. In Cllftonville: Grand 
RB. 30/» P. 14-18 gs.; £ndcliffe,RB 
18/6-25/. P. 10-14 gs.; Grosvenor 
Court, RB. 21 If P. 8-13 gs.; Queen*s 
Court, Walpole (Easter-Oct. only), 
unlic., similar charges; Ye Olde 
Charles, RB. 19/6-25/, P. 8-12 gs.; 
Palm Bay (May-Oct.), P. 8-13 gs.; 
and many others. — In Margate'. 
Nayland Rock, T.H.. RB. 17/6-21/. 
P. 8-11 gs.; White Hart, P. 7-9 gs.; 
also numerous unlic. hotels in 
Westbrook. — In Westgate: Rowena 
Cour^ RB. 21/-30/. P. 10-17 gs.; 
Sea Grange, RB. 21/, P. 8-12 gs.; 
Ingleton, RB. 30/, P. 8-14 gs.; 
Danehurst, unlic., P. 8-12 gs.; 
Bridge, RB. 17/6, P. 7i-9 gs., these 
two closed in winter. 

Restaurants. ThaneU Jarman*Sf in 
Marine Gdns. ; Nell Gwynne^ ReubVSf 
273 and 351 Northdown Rd.; 
Bobby* s Cafdf Cecil Sq.; Longhif 


and many others in Marine Terrace. 

Post Office, Cecil Square. ~ 
Information Bureau, Marine Ter- 
race. 

Motor-Buses to Ramsgate, to 
Westgate and Birchington, to Whlt^ 
stable, to Dover, to Deal, to Canter- 
bury, etc. — Steamers, see above; 
also cruises along the French coast 
(Mon. St Tues.), and day-trips to 
Boulogne or Calais (mid-June-mid- 
Sept.), 35/. 

Amusements. Theatre Royal, Ad- 
dington St.; Hippodrome, Cecil 
Square: Winter Gardens Pavilion, 
Dreamland Park (shows, dancing, 
etc.). Marine Terrace. — Tennis in 
Dane Park, Hartsdown Park, and 
Palm Bay. Cliftonville. — Golf Links 
(18 holes) at the North Foreland, 
2i m. E., and at Westgate . — Bathing 
Pools'. Lido, Walpole Bay at Clifton- 
ville, and at Margate. 


The handsome new quarter on the cliffs E. of the old town 
is known as Cliftonville, the quarter to the W. of the railway 
stations is Westbrook, llie favourite resorts, beside the sands 
and sea-front, are the Jetty (1240 ft. long) and die Pier (760 ft.). 
In the old town, above the pier, is the flint chujxjh of St, John 
(partly 12th cent.), rich in brasses, with no less than 20 hatch- 
ments. Inland , near Dane Park, is a curious .19th cent. Grotto 
or Catacomb (adm. 1/) strangely decorated with shells. 

About 1^2 m. W.S.W. of Margate are Garlinge and the farmhouse of 
Dandelion p5th cent, gate-tower). Quex Park, which William 111 used as a 
stage on his journey to and from Holland, is 14 m. farther off, in the same 
dirmon. Here Is the Powell-Cotton Museum of natural history and ethno- 

f -aphy (Thurs., 2.30-6, in July-Sept. Wed. also 2.30-6; adm. 2/). At Acol, 
m. S. of Quex, is the chalk-pit of The Smuggler's Leap’ (Tngoldsby Legends*)* 
— The waDc to (5 m.) Broadstairs along the cliffs is worth taking. At (3 m.) 
KingsgatS (Fayreness, P. 10-14 gs.; Castle Keep, P. 14-21 gs.), where Charles 
n landed in 1683, there is an imitation Norman castle (now Bats), built by 
Lord Holland in 1760 and once occupied by Lord Avebury who died here in 
1913. A little farther on is the North Foreland (lighthouse), the Promontorium 
Aeantium of the Romans, off which Monk defeated De Ruyter in 1666. 

From Margate to Canterbury, see Rte. 4. 


About 3 m. S.E. of Margate is Broadstaifs (Royal Albion, 
T.H., RB. from 18/6, P. 8-11 gs.; Links, RB. 17/6-21/, P. 8-11 
gs.; Castkmere, unlic., similar charges; Warwick, P. 7i-9i p.), 
a comparatively quiet holiday resort (15,100 inhab.), described 
by Pickens as “one of the freest and fre^est little places in the 
world.*’ In Harbour St. is York Gate, a flint arch erected in 
1540 to protect the ^stair’ or gap in the diffs. 


on jthe Ujg i 

DtCKenM Hobav, M MW W MMW WWU MWUMmiVt* 

the home of Miss Betsy Trotwood, though in *David Copperfield* it is trans- 
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ferred to Dover. St, Peter* s, U m. W.N.W. 
with « flint tower of the 16th. 


has a church of the 12\h cent. 


76 m. RAMSGATE (35,750 inhab.), a seaport and watering- 
place, spreading over two chalk cliffs and the ‘gate’ or yall^ 
between them has a S. aspect and is thus more sheltered than 
Margate, which faces N. Heine stayed here in 1827, and Eliza- 
beth Fry died here in 1845. In 1914-18 Ramsgate came next 
after Dunkirk and Calais as a target for German bombardment 
(119 air-raids), while in 1940 it was one of the chief bases for 
the evacuation of the British Army from Dunkirk. 


Hotels. Regency, Royal Cres., P. 
1 1 gs.; San Clu, RB. 21/. P. 8^-1 1 gs.: 
Truro Court, RB. 17/-21/. P. 7i-10 
gs.. East Cliff: Royal Oak, com- 
mercial. Harbour Parade. P. 25/; 
and many others. 

Restaurants. Ambassadeur, Turner 
St.; Royal HoteU Harbour St. 

Post OflBce, High St. — Infor- 
mation Bureau. 24 King St. 

Amusements. Granville Theatre^ on 
the E. Qiff; Royal Victoria Pavilion 


(variety); Merrie England (shows, 
dancing, etc.), near the harbour. — 
Golf at St. Augustine’s. 2i m. W. — 
Tennis at Spencer Sq., £. Cliff, and 
St. Lawrence. 

Motor-Buses to Canterbury, Mar* 
gate. Sandwich, Dover, etc. — 
Steamers: daily cruises in summer 
to PegweU Bay. Margate. Deal, 
and the Goodwin Sands; day-trips 
to Boulogne or Calais, as from Mar- 
gate. 


The Harbour^ begun by Smeaton, is of growing commercial 
importance. St, Laurence's church (13-15 cent.), near the station, 
has a Norman tower. 

The small Rom. Cath. church of St, Augustine was considered by A. W. 
Pugin to be his best work (1847-51). Near it is his house, the Grange, also 
designed by him. St. George*s (1825-8), with a conspicuous tower, contains a 
good fresco by Weigall. 


From Ramsgate to Dover, 20^ m. (A 253, A 258); railway, 
21i m. in 50 min. — Beyond St, Lawrence (Courtstairs, RB. 
21/, P. 10-14 gs.) we skirt (1^ m.) PegweU Bay and pass (3 m.; 
r.) Ebbsfteet, now ^ m. from the sea, the landing-place of St 
Augustine in 597 (memorial cross) and perhaps also of Hengist 
and Horsa. In the bend of the Stour is the huge war-transport 
depot of Richborough, created in 1916. We cross the river by a 
toll bridge(1797; 1/). ~ 7 m. Sandwich (Re//, T.H.. RB 17/6-21/, 
P. 8-10 gs.), a quaint old town (4150 ir^b.) on the Stour, witii 
tortuous streets, was once an important seaport, though now 
2 m. from the sea. The emblem of the Cinque Ports (half a 
lion and half a boat) visible on many buildings reminds us that 
Sandwich was one of the original C^que Ports. The site of the 
town-walls is now a promenade; but the Fisher Gate and a 
Tudor gate-tower called the Barbkan (N« side of town) still 
survive. St, Clement's Church is E.E., with a low arcaded 
Norman tower and many interesting internal features; St, 
Peter's is of various dates; St. Mary's 05th cent.) is threatwied 
with demolition. The Hospital of St. Bartholomew (13th cent.); 
the old Grammar School (1564; now a private house); and the 
Gtdb^ll (16th cent; adm. 6d., dosed Sat aft. &, Sun.), with 
old woodwork, are interesting. Becket landed here in 1170 after 
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his self-imposed exile in France, as did Richard Coeur-de-Lion in 
1 194 after his Austrian imprisonment. The *01d House’ in Strand 
St. is said to have been occupied by Queen Elizabeth in 1572. 

To tho S.E. is (2i m.) Sandwich Bay (Guilford, first class, RB. from 32/Q, 
to the N. of which, among the sandhills, are the magnificent Royal St. George^s 
and the Princess Golf Links. — *Richboroagh Cattle lies on the Stour, H 
N. (by footpath). This was the fort guarding Rutupla^ the chief Roman port 
on the E. coast of England ft'om a.d. 43 to the end of the occupation, and 
after the 3rd cent, an Important fort of the *Saxon Shore.* The ruins udm. 
6d. daily; Sun. from 2) include the N. wall of the Castellum, 460 ft. long and 
2S ft. high. In the middle of the enclosure is *St. Augustine*s Cross.* a cruci- 
form platform of rubble on foundations of solid stone-work, which once bore a 
monument, encased in Italian marble, probably commemorating the Roman 
conquest of Britain. A small museum contains interesting objects found on 
the site. There are also fragments of a Saxon church dedicated to St. Augustine, 
and of a Roman amphitheatre. 

12} m. Deal (24,275 inhab.; Royal, from 21/, P. 14 Black 
Horse, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.; Star & Garter, RB. 17/6, P. 2116 or 
8-9 gs.; Swan, similar charges; Carter House, unlic., RB. 15/6, 
P. 7^ gs.), a iimb’ of the Cinque Ports (comp. p. 14), has a 
steep beach and the famous Royal Cinque Ports Golf Links. 
Old or Upper Deal lies inland, the more modem quarters, with 
many attractive 18th cent, houses, on the sea. Deal or its 
immediate vicinity is believed to be the scene of Julius Csesar’s 
landing in 55 b.c., and Wm. Penn sailed hence in 1682 on his 
first voya^ to America. Deal Castle (adm. 6d. daily, Sun. from 
2) was built by Hcmy VIII for coast defence. The Earl of Ypres 
(1852-1925), who died at Deal Castle, was bonr and is (juried 
at Ripple, 2} m. W. 

Off the coast lie the Goodwin Sands, a series of dangerous sandbanks 
about 10 m. in length, marked by li^tships and exposed at low water. Ac- 
cording to the legend, these were once the fruitful island of Lomea, whidh 
was submerged by a fUrious storm in the 1 1th cent., owing to the fact that the 
stones intended to strengthen its sea-wall were used ^ the Abbot of St. 
Augustine*s for the tower of Tenterden CSiurch. The Downs, the famous 
roadstead between the Goodwin Sands and the coast, form a natural refiige, 
not too safe in strong gales from the S., when the traditional hardihood of 
the Walmer lifeboatmen is often called upon to succour ships in distress. 

13} m. Walmer (Glen, RB. 17/6-25/, P. 8-10 gs«, closed in 
winter), with the depot of the Royal Marines, ac^oins Deal on 
the S. Walmer Castle, another of Hairy VIll’s block-houses, 
has long been the official residence of the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports (since 1941 Sir Winston Churchill). William Pitt 
was once Warden, and the Duke of Wdlington succeeded Lord 
Liverpool in that office in 1829 and died here in 1852 (room with 
his camp-bed, etc.}. Adm. daily weekdays, 1/. — 20} m. Dover, 
see Rte. 2, 

At 17} ffl. B 2058 diverges 1. for (1} m.) St. Margaret's Bay (GranriOs, 
RB. from 25/, P. 12 gs.; Kenilworth, P. 7-9 gs., both closed in winter), an 
attractive little bathiim resort seriously damaged in 1940-44. Martin mOI 
station is 2 m. N.W. The old church, in the landward rart of the village, is a 
good eicsfli]^ of Norman work. On the B. bom of St. Margatet's Bay stands 
the Dover Patrol Monument, a taB granite obelisk unveiled in 1921. Com- 
panion mcmiiments have been erected im Cap Blanc Nez and in New Yorie 
Harbour, neasant cliff-walk back to Walmer (4 m.) vift Kingsdown. 
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6. FROM LONDON TO HASTINGS 

Road, 62 xn. (A 21). — 4 m. New Cross. — 10 m. Bromley. — ^4 m. 
S«T«ioaki. — 30 m. Tonbridge (r. for Tunbridge Welle). — 55 m. Battle. — 
62 m. Haetings. — Green Line Coach 704 to Tunbridge Wells from Victoria 
every i hr. \ 

Railway, 62} m. from Charing Cross, London Bridge, and Cannon St. in 
lf-2i hrs.; to Tunbridge Wells, 34} m. in 1-1} hr. Principal stations: To 
(29} m.) Tonbridge, see Rte. 2. — 34} m. Tunbridge Wells. — 37 m. Front. — 
39 m. Wadhurst. — 49} m. Robertsbridge. — 55} m. Battle. — 57} m. Crow- 
hurst (June, for Bexhill). — 61} m. St. Leonards. — 62} m. Hastings. — An- 
other route to Hastings (76 m. in 2-3 hrs.) from Victoria and London Bridge 
vift L^wes and Polegate (comp. Rtes. 8, 9). 

We quit London by New Cross and (4J m.) Lewisham, 
where A 21 diverges on the right. Thence to (10 m.) Bromley 
and (14 m.) Farnborough, beyond which A 21 climbs the N. 
Downs, then descends into the Darent valley. — At (22 .m.) 
Biverhead (Amherst Arms, RB. 17/6) A 25 diverges r. for 
Westerham. 

To the right of this road after 1} m. lies (1} m.) Chevening, the seat of Earl 
Stanhope. Here the inventive 3rd Earl Stanhope (d. 1816) laundied on a lake 
in the grounds *the first little craft ever propelled by steam,* and here his 
daughter, the eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope (1776-1839), was bom. Among 
the monuments in the chu^ (mainly Perp., with E.E. portions) is that m 
lAdy Frederica Stanhope (d. 1823), one of Chantrey’s best works. — 3} m. 
Brasted (White Hart, RB. 21/, P. 9 gs., with Battle of Britain memorial).— 
4} m. Westerham {King's Amts, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. ; George A Dragon, RB. 15/, 
P. 7} gs.) is pleasantly situated near the source of the Darent. Gieneral Wolfe 
(1727-59) was bom in the vicarage her^ and spent his early boyhood in what 
IS now known as Quebec House (N.T.; adm. free, Tues., tnurs., & Sat. 
10-5). On the village green is a statue of Wolfe, by F. Derwent Wood (191 1), 
and his commissions and many of his letters are preserved at Squerryes 
Court (adm. 2/6; Wed., Sun. & BH., 1st & 3rd Sat., Mar.-Oct.), a 17th cenf. 
mansion to the S.W. of Westerham. The summit of Westerham HilliWB ft.), 
2 m. N., is the highest point in Kent (view). Though Wolfe left Westerham at 
the age of eleven, Harry Warrington (in *Tbe Virginians*) is represented as 
visiting him here. The parsonage of Mr. Collins (*Pride and Prejudice*) was 
at **Hunsford, near Westerham.’* The wooded sandy hills S. of Brasted and 
Westerham (600 acres N.T. property) provide pleasant walks and drives. 
Chartwell, 2 m. S. of Westerham, has been the home of Sir Winston Churchill 
for over 30 years. 

24 m. Sevenoaks (Royal Oak, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs., with beautiful 
gardens; BligVs, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; Ormiston, with grounds, 
RB. 20/6, P. 8 gs.), a pleasant town of 14,850 inhab., has a 
Perp. Church (monuments) and a Grammar School founded in 
1432 (of whidi George Grote, the historian, was a pupil in 
180(M)4). The Vine is said to be the oldest cricket-ground in 
Engird, and William Pett (1710-^6), the earliest known maker 
of etideet-bats, lived at Sevenoaks. 

About 1} m. S.E. of Sevenoaks is *Kiio!e, the seat of Lord SackviUe, one 
of the finest and largest baronial mansions in Bnglmid, presented to the Nat. 
Troat In 1946. Partly built by Abp. Thomas Bourchier (d. 1486), the house 
belonged to the Archbishops of Canterbury until Cranmer rengoed it to 
H«w Vm. Queen Eliaabeui presented it to her ooui^, Thomas Sack^Qle. 
in 1M3» In its present form the house dates mainly from the time of James I 
ana Chaitos 1, and its internal fittings and fbroiture are praotically unchaimed. 
The house is shown on Wed., Thurs., Fii, Sat. & BH., 10-12, 2r-3.30 or4.30 
(adm. 2/6; FriL 5/); dosed Jan., Feb. & Boxing Day. The rooms shown 
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iodode the Great Hall (portraits by Van Dyck, etc.), the Brown Gallery 
(historical portraits, some ascribed to Holbein); Lady Betty Germaine’s Rooms; 
the Spangled Bedroom; the Billiard Room (curious old table); the Leicester 
Gallery; the King’s Bedroom (fitted up for James 1); the Venetian Bedroom; 
the Crimson Drawing Room; the Ball Room; the Dining Room (portraits of 
literary men of the 17- 18th cent.); the Cartoon Gallery (copies by My tens 
of six of Raphael's cartoons); and the Chapel (carved wood group over the 
altar). The finely wooded *Park, 6 m. in circuit and containing numerous deer, 
is open to the public (*View of the Weald of Kent from the platform at the 
S. end, H m. from the house). The ’Knole Beech* has a girth of 33 ft. Comp. 
*Knole and the Sackvilles,’ by V, Sackville^West (1949). — Seai, 2 m. N.E. 
of Sevenoaks, has an interesting church, with a brass of 1395. — From 
Sevenoaks motor-buses run to Maidstone vift Ightham Oghtham Mote, p. 10), 
to Tunbridge Wells^ and to Reigate, 

28 m. Hildenboroughf with the Hilden Manor roadhouse. 

— 30 m. Tonbridge (Rose & Crown, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; 
Angel, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.) is a market-town (19,250 inhab.) on 
the Medway. Among its ancient timbered buildings is the 
Chequers Inn (16th cent.). The remains of the Norman Castle 
(adm. 6d,, lO^usk) built by Richard de Clare, a kinsman of 
William the Conqueror, and enlarged in the 13th cent., stand 
in the recreation grounds by the river. Tonbridge School was 
founded in 1553 by Sir Andrew Judd, who placed it under the 
protection of the Skinners’ Company of London. The Rev. 
George Austen, father of Jane, was a master here, and Adm. 
Sir Sidney Smith and Sir Herbert Baker are famous pupils. 

Near Hadlow (Albion Inn), 4 m. N.E., is Oxon Hoath, with a public 
’alphabet avenue* (acacia to zelcova). 

From Tonbridge to Penshurst and Edenbridoe, 14} m., a district 
inadequatel:K served by the Tonbridge-Redhill railway; hourly motor-bus 
from Tunbridge Wells viA Penshurst to Edenbridge. — We turn r. on B 2176 
2 m. along the Tunbridge Wells road. — 2} m. Biaborough^ a pleasant village. 

— 5} m. Penshurst (Leicester AnEns, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs.). *PeD8hurst Plac^me 
grand old mansion of Viscount De L’Isle, V.C., is open to visitorsin ^r.-Oct., 
on Wed.. Thurs., Sat, and BH., 2-S (adm. 2/6; gardens on Wed. & Tnurs. 1/), 
also on first, third, and fifth Sundays (S/). The house, approached by a path 
past the church (which contains Sidney monuments), is of various dates, but 
the characteristic feature is the fine h^l of c. 1340uso, 64 ft. long, with its 
open timber roof, ’Kentish* tracery, and central hearth. Penshurst has been in 
the possession of the Sidneys since 1552, and the most interesting of its 
contents (catalogue 6d.) are probably the portraits of that distinguished family, 
induding those of Sir Philip Sidney (born here in 1554) and Algernon Sidney 
(1663); in the armoury are personal relics of Sir Philip, and of Lord Gort, 
V.C., father of the present Lady De L’Isle. Ben Jonson was the first of many 
visiting poets who have praised the charms and the hospitality of Penshurst. 
An avenue in the beautiful park is named 'Sacharissa’s Wsw’ from Lady 
Dorothy Sidney (d. 1684), the ’Sacfaarissa’ of Waller. — A pleasant walk 
leads to Cldddingstone, 2 m. N.W., and to Never (Henry Vm Inn, RB. 15/6, 
P* 7 m.), 1} m. farther, 2 m. SJB. of Edoibridge. Chiddingstone, with its 
half-timbered houses (N.T.), is a charming litde village. The Castle (adm. 
1-6 daily exc. Mon., from 11 on Sat., Sun. & BH., Whitsun-Oct.; 2/6), 
refaced in the ’Gothick’ manner c. 1810, is notable for its L7th cent, woodwork 
and for its collection of Stewart relics indudii^ Charles Edward’s last letter 
before the ’45 rebellion and Monmouth’s plea for life written the day before 
his execution. In Never church is the tomb of Sir Thomas Boleyn (d. 1539), 
father of Anne. Haver CarrJe (no adm.), the castellated mansion of the Boleyn 
family (15th cent.), is interesting as the traditional meeting-place of Anne 
^leyn (perhaps bom here) and Henry VIII, who afterwards granted it to 
Anne or Cleves. — The main road from Penmurst runs N. to (7 nu) Pena- 
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hurst station; and there turns 1. for (14i m.) Edenbridge (Crown), a smalitown 
with two stations, 5i m. S. of Westerham fsw above). 

From Tonbridge to Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne, see Rte. 7a. 

The Hastings road turns r. in Tonbridge and ascend^ to 
(35 m.) Pembury,--AO m. Lamberhurst (Chequers) was ofycc 
the centre of the Wealden iron-smelting industry; the railings' of 
St. Paul's Churchyard in London were made here. 

Bayham Abbey, 2 m. W., is a ruined Premonstratensian house of the 13tb 
cent, (shown in summer on previous application: 2/6). The adjacent mansion 
is the seat of Marquess Camden. Scotney Castle, 1 m. S.E., is a 14th cent, 
foundation with 1^1 7th cent, additions (adm. 1/6 to gardens, 2-6 Wed., 
Sat. & BH., Apr.-Sept.). — Horsmonden, 2^ m. N.E. of Lamberhurst. is 
famous for its oaks and has a fine brass of 1340 in its church; Wadhurst, 3 m. 
S.W., has iron grave*slabs (1610-1790). — A 262 leads E. for (4^ m.) Coud^ 
hurst (Star & Eagle, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.). a high-lying village with fine views and a 
church containing Colepeper monuments (1531) in coloured wood; and (18 m.) 
Tenterden (p. 11). At (8^ m.) Willsley Pound A 229 leads S. (r.) for (1 m.) 
Cranbrot^ (George, T.H.. with a fine old oak staircase. RB. 1 8/. P. 8^ gs.), with 
the largest working windmill in England (1814), and an Elizabethan grammar 
school, the bii^place of Phineas Fletcher (d. 1650). In the 15th cent, church 
is an early 18th cent, baptistery for complete immersion. Sissinghurst Castle 
(Sir Harold Nicolson), 3 m. N.E., is a fragment of a Tudor mansion, wh^ 
Gibbon once served as an officer in chaiw of French prisoners. The charming 
gardens are open from April to Oct. (10-7; adm. 1/6). 

At (45 m.) Flimwell we enter Sussex. About 3 m. E., on 
A 268 is Hawkhurst (Royal Oak, RB. 22/, P. 9 gs.; Tudor Hall, 
similar charges; Queen’s, RB. 18/6, P. 8j- gs.), where William 
Penn once owned the ironworks; the church, in the old village, 
is being repaired after bomb damage. — 48 m. Hurst Green, 

A 265 leads S.W. to (2 m.) Etchtngham, with a Dec. church containing 
good stalls and a screen, and four good brasses (one of 1388), and to (6 m.) 
Burwash (Admiral Vernon Inn). Batemans (N.T.), a 17th cent, ironmaster’s 
house here, was the home of Rudyard Kipliiu (d. 1936). Adm. to garden, to 
Kipling’s study, etc. (2/), Wed., Sat., Sun., 2-4 or 5; BH. 11-6. The sur- 
rounding country is the scene of *Pudc of Pook’s Hill.’ 

Between Hurst Green and (50 m.) Robertsbridge a by-road 
leads E. (1.) for Bodiam (3i m.) in the Rother valley. 

Near the bridge is *Bodiam Castle (N.T.; adm. 1/, 10-7 or dusk on week- 
days; also Sun. 2-5 in summer). This fine fortress, built by Sir Edw. Dalyn- 
gruge in 1386, and dismantled in the Ciril War, though now a mere shell, is 
stiUsorrounded by a wide moat filled with water-lilies. The great gateway, on 
the N. side, is flanked by machicolamd turrets. The outer portcullis is still 
visible, and beyond are grooves for two more. The castle was carefully 
restored by Lord Curzon in 1925. — Salehurst, i m. E. of Robertsbridge, has 
an interesting 13-14th cent, church. 

55 m. Battle (George, T.H., RB. 17/6-20/. P. 9i gs.; Beai^rt 
Parkt^. 21/,P. lO-H g&,;HoUingtonLodge,¥, 7igs., both with 
nrounds, H and 3 m. towards Hastings), a small town (4300 
mhahO* takes its name from the Battle of Hastings (1066), 
otherwise called the Battle of Senlac from the hill of that name 
SJB. of the town, where William of Normandy foimd the Saxons 
entrenched on his advance from Pevensey. In the Church 
(13-l5th cent.) are the handsome tomb of Sir Anthony Browne 
(see below) and his wife, and a few brasses. There is also a 
mcasmrial to Edmund Cartwright (1743-1823), inventor of the 
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power-loom, who died at Hastings and is buried here. The 
incumbent enjoys the title ‘Dean of Battle.* ^Battle Abbey (now 
a school) is approached through the gatehouse that forms a 
picturesque ending to the main street. 

Battle Abbey was founded by William the Conqueror in fulfilment of a 
vow made before the fateful battle; it occupies the spot where Harold erected 
his royal standard and afterwards fell. The abbey was colonised by Bene- 
dictines from Marmoutier, near Tours, and the church was consecrated to 
Sc. Martin in 1094. At the Dissolution (1539), the richly endowed abbey was 
given by Henry VIll to Sir Anthony Browne, Master of the Horse, who 
destroyed the church. The grounds and ruins are open to visitors on Mon.- 
Fri. 10-1. 2-5. Sat. 10-1 (adm. 1/). 

The imposing * Gatehouse (1339) is battlemented and turreted; the E. wing 
was rebuilt by Browne. In front as we come in are the inhabited parts of the 
abbey, including the Abbot's Lodge (no adm.) remodelled by Browne. We 
follow the path to the left. The original Abbey Churchy c. 225 ft. long, has 
practically disappeared, and all that remains visible is part of the undercroft 
of the 14th cent, eastern extension. The high altar was erected on the actual 
spot where Harold's body was found. On the S. side of the church was the 
Cloister^ the W. arcade of which, with Perp. tracery, is incorporated in the E. 
side of the house. Adjoining the scanty remains of the Parlour are the walls 
and gable of the ruined 1 3th cent. Dormitory ^ built on a slope. Underneath this 
are three fine vaulted chambers with marble columns, called the Warming Room, 
the 'Mortuary ChapeV and the Scriptorium (or Novices* Room), the last of a 
surprising height. Beyond these to the right, we reach a broad walk com- 
manding a view of the battlefield, including the heights of Senlac and of 
7ei%am (across the valley), where the Normans encamped the night before the 
battle. Above the barrel vaulted monastic cellars which may be visited, 
Browne built a guest house, two turrets of which alone survive. — The famous 
'Roll of Battle Abbey* was probably not meant to be a list of the individual 
Norman nobles who came over with the Conqueror but merely to enumerate 
the family surnames. It seems to have been compiled in the 14th cent, and 
certainly contained many names of later settlement. The original document 
was probably burned at Ck>wdray in 1793. — Ashburnham church (1665), 3 m. 
W. of Battle, contains interesting ironwork and altar-tombs. 

62i m, HASTINGS and the contiguous St Leonards (on the 
W.), well-found and comfortable sea-bathing resorts with a 
genial winter climate, form practically a single town (65,500 
inhab.), which extends some way up the hills behind its sea- 
front of 3 m., with the ruined castle as a picturesque feature. 
Hastings is one of the Cinque Ports, though its harbour has 
almost disappeared before die encroaching sea. The Battle of 
Hastings (1066) was fought c. 7 m. N.W. In 1870 the Marine 
Hotel was the first refuge of Empress Eugenie and the Prince 
Imperial on their flight from France. 

Railway Stations. Hastings Cen- Sq.; Chatsworth, P. 7-10 gs.; Tho 

tral, at the end of Havelock Rd.; R^emont, P. 7 gs. — At St. 

St. Leonards, Warrior Sq,, at the Leonards (on soa-front): Royal 
end of King's Rd.; West St. ““ - 

Leonards and West Marina, at the 
W. end of the double town; Ore, 1 

m. N.B., terminus of the electric 7-14 gs.; Sussex, Edinburgh, Mod- 
line. low. Warrior, P. 8-11 gs. at all these; 

Hotels. At Hastings: Queen’s and many unlic. hotels. 
(120R.),RB.25/-40/,P.ftoml2g8.; RefUnrants. At Hastings: Tbe 
YeRon, RB. 19/6, P. 9-12 gs.; Star, JiWs GriU, aaiemont die.). 
Castle, R%21/,P. 10 gs.;Gleiuroyde, Post Offices in Chunbrite Rd., 

unlic., P. 7 gs., both m Wellington Hastings, and in King’s Rd., $t« 
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Leonards. '-Informahon Bureau, Amutementi. White Reck and 
opposite pier. Pier Pavilions (concerts, jdancing, 

Motor-Buses from Wellington plays, etc.). — Music FEsvval in 

Square to all destinations. — ^Trolley- early May. — Cricket Wkks in 

Buses from the Albert Memorial to July and Sept. — Go(f, Lawn Tennis, 

Ore, St, Helens, HoUington, and on (tournaments in Aug.), and Bowls are 

the Circular Route, with good views weU provided for. WMtex Rock 

from the ridge behind the twin Baths, Hastings, with medidd and 

towns (9 m. in i hr.). — Excursion swimming baths; Bathing Pook with 

Steamers ply wong the coast in squash courts, etc., at West Marina, 

summer. St. Leonards. 

St. Leonards and the W. end of Hastings, with their rows of 
substantial residences and private hotels, afford an interesting 
picture of 19th cent, development. Most attractive are the 
streets and squares of St. Leonards laid out by James Burton in 
1828-34. The fine Esplanade (3 m. long), with the White 
Rock Pavilion, opposite the pier, and the Sun Lounge (orchestra), 
has a covered lower level. In Queen’s Ave. a tablet commemor- 
ates the experiments in television of J. L. Baird (p. 41). Queen’s 
Rd. leads N. to the pleasantly wooded Alexandra Park (100 
acres), while Cambridge Rd., passing White Rock Gardens, 
leads to the Museum & Art Gallery (10-1, 2-5; Sun. 3-5) with 
collections of Wealden pottery, Sussex ironwork, and Indian 
antiquities. 

The E. end of Hastings, the old fishing-town, between the 
W. Hill and the E. Hill, retains its narrow streets and ancient 
houses (unusual for a South Coast resort). Here are also the 
tall black storing-sheds for nets, a unique survival, and the 
'Fishermen's Church' now a fishing museum. On the West Hill 
(lift from George St., Ad,) are the scanty ruins of the Castle 
(adm. 10-6; 6d.; view), possibly founded by William the 
Conqueror. St, Clement's Caves (open 10-10, Sun. 2-6; adm. 
1/), excavated in the E. slope of West Hill, are said to have been 
used by smugglers. 

The Peip. church of St, Clement, near the S. end of High 
St., contains two brasses (1563 and 1601) and was the scene of 
the marriage of D. G. Rossetti (1860). Near by is the Old 
Town Hall, now a Museum (weekdays 10-1, 2-5). At the other 
end of Hi^ St. is the Rom. Cath. church of St, Mary Star of the 
Sea, built mainly by the poet Coventiy Patmore. To the E. 
of it is All Saints', another Perp. church, at which Titus Oates 
(bimtized here in 1660) was for a short time curate under his 
father (rector 1660-90). All Saints’ St. contains some fine 15th 
cent, houses (restored): No. 125 was frequenUy visited by Sir 
CSoudedey Shovel and Garrick often stayed in a house at the 
sea end. The East Hill (250 ft; lift from Rock-a-Nore Rd., 
Sd,), on which are traces of an old entrenchment, commands a 
good view, including (in dear weather) the coast of Picardy. 

Th« mort Rttra^ve short walk from Hastings is that from the East HiU 
laons ^dififk to (i m,) E^iesj^ume Glen and (li m.) Fairllght Glen, whew 
the miffs nse to a height of 400 ft. and the luxuriant trees descend almost to 
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the sea. Beyond the bead of the glen, f m. from the sea, we may join the 
road and return to (2i m.) Hastings vift the suburb of Ore, high up on St. 
Helen’s Down. 

Interesting points easily accessible by bus are Bodtam Castle, Battle, 
Pevensey, Winchelsea, and Rye; also Northiam, vi& (3^ m.) Brede, where 
Dean Swift’s cradle is preserved in the E.E. church. Brede Place is a 14th 
cent, manor house (adm. 2/6; Wed. & BH. 3-6). 

From Hastings to Winchelsea, Rye, and Folkestone, 
37 m. (A 259); railway vii Winchelsea, Rye, Appledore, and 
Ashford, 41 i m. in 1} hr.; frequent motor-bus service to Rye. 
The road ascends N.E. through Ore. — 7i m. Ickleskam has a 
fine Norman ♦Church with 14th cent, chancel. 

8 m. Winchelsea {New Inn, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.), the smaller of 
the two ^Ancient Towns’ added to the Cinque Ports (possibly 
by the Conqueror himself), lies on a knoll rising over the marshes 
and the river Brede, fully a mile from the station. The original 
town and harbour were destroyed by the encroachments of the 
sea, and this ’new’ Winchelsea was founded by Edward I, c. 
1290, and rebuilt on the regular lines of a French ’bastide.’ It 
has long since sunk to the dimensions of a village, but still 
retains edifices that ’’plead haughtily for honours gone.’* It is 
the opening scene of Thackeray’s unfinished ’Denis Duval.’ 
The '^Church, dedicated to St. Thomas Becket and occupying 
one of the ’squares* laid out by Edward I, is the most important 
Dec. building in Sussex (begun c. 1300), though the nave has 
vanished or was never built. It contains beautiful sedilia and 
some very fine tombs of the Alards, ’England’s first admirals’ 
(14th cent.). Part of the window-tracery is of the so-called 
’Kentish’ pattern. Three fine windows (1933) 4?y D. Strachan, 
in the N. aisle, are the War Memorial to men of the Cinque 
Ports who gave their lives in 1914-18; others on the E. and S. 
sides were presented by lx)rd Blanesburgh (1929-31). John 
Wesley is said to have preached his last open-air sermon under 
an ash-tree (blown down) on the W. side of the churchyard 
(Oct. 7th, 1790). The old Court Hall, opposite, contains a 
local museum. Of the wall that once surrounded Winchelsea, 
Strand Gate is at the beginning of the road to Rye, and Pipe 
Well, or Land Gate, is to the N.W., while New Gate is now 
some distance S. of the village. In the marges, half-way be- 
tween Winchelsea and Rye, is Camber Castle, one of Henry 

11 m. Rye (4500 inhab.; MernuOd, RB. 25/6, P. 12-15 gs.; 
Old Hope Anchor, closed in winter, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs., both in 
old houses; George, T.H., RB. 17/6-21/, P. 8-10 gs.), the 
picturesque companion ’Ancient Town’ of Winchelsea, stands 
also on an isola^ hill, looking over the salt-marges towards 
its neighbour, and its quiet cobbled streets retain many attrac- 
tive houses of the 15-18th centuries. Like Winchelsea, it has 
lost most of its former importance through the alteration of the 
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coast, but it keeps part of its trade and is in summer frequented 
by many golfing and other visitors. . It was twice bumefl down 
, by the French (1377 and 1448), and many of its inhabitants still 
bkir the names of the Huguenot fugitives who took refuge here. 
John Fletcher, the dramatist, was bom here in 1579. \ 

At the foot of the hill, at the N. end of the town, is the 
Land Gate, the last of three in the wall erected by Edward HI. 
On the top of the hill is St, Mary's, a Norman and E.E. cmirch 
with Dec. and Perp. windows and good flying buttresses. The 
mahogany altar-table is alleged (wrongly) to have been made 
with wood from the Armada. The pendulum of the great dock 
(probably the oldest in England still at work with its original 
mechanism, c. 1515) swings inside the church. The fine W. 
window commemorates Abp. Benson (1829-96). Just S. of the 
church is a small Carmelite Chapel (Dec.; restored), and to the 
S.E. is the turreted Ypres Tower (locally pronoimced ‘Wipers,’ 
a form made familiar through our soldiers in Flanders), said to 
have been erected in the 12th cent, by WiUiam of Ypres, Earl of 
Kent (adm. 6d,), Lamb House (N.T.; adm. 6d,, Tues. 2.15-6, or 
on written application), in West St., facing the W. end of St. 
Mary’s, was from 1898 to 1916 the home of Henry James 
(1843-1916) and afterwards of E. F. Benson. In the romantic 
Mermaid St., which leads off West St., i^ the 16th cent. Mer- 
maid Hotel In High St. is Pocock's School (1636), where 
Thackeray’s ‘Denis Duval’ was a pupil. The Monastery in 
Conduit Hill, off High St., was originally part of a late-Dec. 
Augustinian Friary. 

The famous golf links of Rye are at fH nO Rye Harbour or Camber 
(Green Owl, RB. 16/6, P. 6->8i n.), at the mouth of the Rother. Motor-buses 
run from Rye to Camber, to Tenterden, and to Ashford ; also to (Si m.) 
Northiam (Rother Valley, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.; Six Bells, RB. 14/6, P. 6i gs.; 
Hayes Farm, P. 5-7 gs.), with a tail Norman church tower and 1 6th cent, 
spire. Here also is Great Dixter, a ISth cent, house (adm. 2/; 2-5.30 exc. 
Mon., Apr.-Oct.). 

Beyond Rye A 259 crosses the fertile pastures of Romney Marsh and 
raters Kent. — 18 m. Brooktand church has a detached pyramidal boarded 
straple and Norman lead ’Font, At 19 m. B 2080 leads 1. for Appledore (4 m.), 
which has,a good 14th cent, church. — 21 m. Old Romney has anothra fine 
14th cent, church. 

About 3 m. S. (r.) is Lydd ((jeorge, P.R., RB. 17/6, P. 8i gs.), with the 
'cathedral of Romney Marsh* (E.E. and Dec.), now half destroyed by German 
bombs. The explosive lyddite takes its name from its development at the 
' emerimental ranges here. Ferryfield Airport (Restaurant; p. Uv) is c. 1 m. E. 
of Lydd. Thence a road goes on over the shingle flats to (3 m.) Dungeness 
thrqpgh the week-end resorts of (6 m.iGreatstone 
Fisherman, RB. 16/) and (7^) Littlestone-on-Sea (Ferry, RB. 25/, P, 
Dormy House), with a golf course, rejoining the main road at 
(8 m.) New Romney. 

23 m.,New Romney {New /wi. RB. 17/6), one of the original Cinque Ports 
^ough Its harbour was destroyed by a storm in the 13th cent., has a good 
Noiman imd E.E. church. A miniature railway runs to Dungeness and to 
HyUm. — 27 m. Dymchurch, a week-end resort, has a sea-wall 3 m. long 
prote^ the mai 2 he 8 .^heavily fortified in 1940. — 32 m. Hythe, and thence 
to FoBtestone^ see Rte. 2. 

FkOM Hastwos to Eastbournb, 17 m. (A 259); railway 16 m. in c. i hr. 
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The coast is lined with martello towers. — 5 m. Bexhill-on-Sea (25,650 inhab.; 
Sackville, first class, RB. 27/6, P. 15 gs., closed in winter; GranviUe, T.H., 
RB. 18/6-25/, P. 8-11 gs.; Nornutnhurst, RB. 25/, P. 9 gs.; Riposo^ Wilton 
Courts P. 8-12 gs.; Devonshire^ RB. 18/, P. 8-12 gs.; Arundel, P. 8 gs.), a sea- 
side resort with an esplanade, the De La Warr pavilion (1935), and a golf 
course. The church of St, Peter at Old Bexhill dates back to 1070 and contains 
a unique Saxon tombstone. The Manor Home was once a residence of the 
Bps. of Chichester. J. L. Baird (1888-1946), the pioneer of television, lived 
at No. 1 Station Rd. (plaque) from 1941. Railway to London vi& Crowhurst 
and Battle. — 7 m. Little Common, for Cooden (1 m. 1.; Cooden Beach, 
P. 15 gs.) with a fine golf course. — 12^ m. Pevensey (Moorings, on the sea, 
RB. 18/6, P. from 8 gs.; Bay, RB. 21/, P. 10-12 gs.), on Pevensey Bay, the 
landing-place of William the Conqueror in 1066. Beyond the E.E. church is 
*Pevensey Castle (adm. 6d. daily. Sun. from 2), a Norman castle, consisting 
of a keep begun c. 1080, and a gatehouse and inner bailey added in Uie 13th 
cent. It stands in the S.E. angle of an enclosure of about ten acres, surround^ 
by a Roman wall, strengthened by round towers and still at places 20 ft. 
high. This was the Roman Anderida, one of the great fortresses of the *Saxon 
Shore,* which was taken in 491 by the Saxons, who *‘slew all that dwelt there- 
in, nor was there one Briton left.” The Mint House (now a shop) is said to be 
nearly 600 years old (interior altered in the 16th cent.). Westham church, 
beyond the castle, has Norman portions. 


7. FROM LONDON TO EASTBOURNE 
A. \ik Tunbridge Wells 

Road, 67^ m., longer but more attractive than the main road. To (30 m.) 
Tonbridge, see Rte. 6. — A 26. 36 m. Tunbridge Wells. — A 267. 45 m. 
Mayfield. — 58 m. Horsebridge. — A 22. 59^ m. Hailsham. — 67^ m. East- 
bourne. 

Railway (see Rte. 7 b), 61 i m. from Victoria or London Bridge in 2i- 
3| hrs. (slow trains only; change at Groombridge). — Principal Stations: 
lOi m. Ruit Croydon. — 20k m. Oxted, — 25^ m. Edenbrldge Town. — 34| m. 
Groombridge, — 37^ m. Tunbridge Wells West (on a bfancb from Groom- 
bridge). — 36^ m. Bridge (junction for Uckfield). — 42^ m. Mayfield. 
— 54 m. Hailsham. — 57 m. Polegate. — 61 i m. Eastbourne. — ^The most 
direct railway route to Tunbridge Wells (Central) is by the Hastings line 
(Rte. 6). 

Beyond Tunbridge Wells this route passes f^om Kent into Sussex, the N. 
part of which is occupied by the well-wooded Weald, which extends far into 
Kent. Sussex oak was long held the best timber for shipbuilding, and for five 
centuries the forests yielded fuel for an important iron forging and smelting 
industry, until early in the 19th cent, the use of pit-coal transferred the in- 
dustry elsewhere. The Weald was once occupied by the immense forest of 
Andredsvfeald, of which the main relic is Ashdown Forest. Farther S. Sussex is 
traversed from W. to E. by the South Doyms, **blunt, bow-headed, whale- 
backed downs,** once famous for their sheep. Sussex suffered heavily from 
Oennan air-attacks in 1940-45, and the gay life oftbe seaside was disrupted; 
the coast, strongly fortified, became a 'prohibited area* occupied by the 
Services. Recovery is now practically complete. — 

From London to (30 m.) Tonbridge^ see Rte. 6. A 26 keei» 
straight on past the station. — m. Southborgugh (Sceptre, 
RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.), with a pleasant common. Speldhurst 
(George & Dragon), 2 m. W., has 10 windows by Burne-Jones 
In its church. 

36 m. TUNBRIDGE WELLS (& 400 ft.), an old-established 
inland health-resort (38,400 inhab.), lies in an attractive hiUy 
and moorland dii^rict where Kent and Sussex meet 
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Railway Station! (i m. apart), these three unlic., fating the 

Central, Mt. Pleasant, for Hastings, Common; and many other unlic. 

and London viA Sevenoaks; West hotels. \ 

(Rfmts.), Bridge Road, for Brighton, Restaurants. Elizabetham Barn, 

and London viS Oxted. Lonsdale Gdns.; Pantilet Grill, 

Hotels. Spa, Bishop's Down, JRegency,inTheP«ntiles;Pet^nella*s, 

facing the Common, with grounds, 9 Langton Road. ; 

RB. 21 /-35/. P. 9-15 gs.; Calverley, Post Office, Vale Rd., , below 

Crescent Ra., above Central Station, Central Station. — Information 

RB. from 25/, P. 12-17 gs.; Welling- Bureau, 1 1 Crescent Rd. \ 

ton, T.H., RB. 19/6-25/, P. 9-12 gs.; Motor-Buses to Tonbridge, 'Pens- 
Royal Mount Ephraim, RB. 21/, P. hurst, Mayfield, Crowborough, 
8-12 gs., these two on Mt. Ephraim Sevenoaks, Ightham, Uckfield, etc. 
overlooking the Common; Castle, Amusements. Assembly Hall 

T.H., facing the Common, RB. 18/6, Theatre, Crescent Rd. — Two Golf 

P. 9 gs.; Swan, Pantiles, RB. 17/6, Courses (18 and 9 holes). — Tennis 

P. 9 gs.; Lonsdale, unlic., near Courts in the Calverley Grounds, etc. ; 

Ontral Station, P. 30/ or 8^ gs.; annual tournament in July. — Cricket 

Vale RoyaL P. 28/6 or 7^-9 gs.; Week and Agricultural Show in 

Marlborough, Balmoral, P. 6-8 gs., June. 

The mild chalybeate waters of Tunbridge Wells were first brought into 
notice by Dudley, Lord North, in 1606, and after the Restoration they en- 
joyed a great vogue, of which reflections may be found in the pages of Macau- 
lay, Thackeray, Meredith, and others. Local names, such as Mount Sion, 
Mount Ephraim, and perhaps Calverley (Calvary?), suggest a Puritanical 
strain in the patrons of the place, and Tunbridge Wdds long had the reputa- 
tion of being pre-eminently the watering-place of the serious-minded. Tun- 
bridge Ware* is a kind of wood-mosaic. 

At the town centre is an imposing group of buildings (1939), 
including the Town Hall, Assembly Hall, and Library with the 
Museum (weekdays 10-1, 2.15-5.30), illustrating local history; 
but the chief centre of interest is the Pantiles, a short promenade 
first laid out in 1638 and named from the original nature of its 
paving. On one side is a colonnade, on the other a row of 
lime-trees; the houses have been to a large extent modernised. 
At the Springs at the N.E. end mineral water is dispensed at 2d, 
per glass. Opposite the entrance to the Pantiles is the church 
of King Charles the Martyr (1684) with a contemporary plaster 
ceiling. The Calverley estate was laid out by Decimus Burton in 
1828-52. To the W. and N. stretches the Common (170 acres), 
with its gorse and bracken. 

Short walks may be taken to Rusthall Common, 1 m. N.W., with the 
fantastic Toad Rock; to the High Rocks (adm. 6d,), H S.W., a group of 
curious sandstone rocks, and thence by path near the Medway to the pretty 
village of (3i m.) Groombridge (Crown, P.R., RB. 16A, with Oroombridge 
Place, a moated house of 1660. — Penshurst Place (p. 35) is within easy reaim. 

From Tunbridge Wells to Lewes, 22 m. (A 26). — 3 m. (1.) Bridge Castle 
(Marquess of Abergavenny), the W. wing of which is occupied by the Museum 
cf Costume, an interesting collection illustrating fashion over the years. The 
Museum is open daily (closed Mon. exc. BH.) 10.30-5.30, Sun. from 2.30, 
Apr.H!nid-Oct.>2/6 ind. deer park. — 7 m. Crowborough (Crest, RB. 22/6, 
P. 8-12 gs.; Links, Country House, both unlic., P. 7-12 gs.), a breezy fifing 
resort, with an aerial lighthouse on The Beacon (813 ft.). Sir Arthur Conan 
D^le (1859-1930) died here at the house called Windlesham, and Richard 
Jeflnries lived at Downs Cottage. — 14 m. Uckfield, see Rte. 7b. — 22 m. 
Lewes, see Rte. 7b. 

FkOM Tunbridoe Wells to East Orinstead, IS m. (A 264). — 4i m. 
Oroombridge, see above. — At (7 m.) WUhyham (Dorset Arms, T.H., RB. 
16/, P. gs.) in the interesting church are monuments of the Sackville family. 
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To the S. are BuckhursU the ruined seat of the Sackvilles, and Duckings, a fine 
timbered farmhouse. — At (8 m.) Hartfield (Dorset Arms, T.H., RB. 16/, P. 

gs.) we cross B 2026. — 12i m. Forest Row and thence to East Grinstead, 

Rto 7 b 

45 in. Mayfield (Middle House^ in a timbered house of 1576» 
RB. 21/, P. 7-10 gs.; Royal Oak, RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.), a pleasant 
village, stands on high ground. The restoi^ Old Palace of the 
Abps. of Canterbury, now a convent-school (adm. Mon. & 
T^urs. 3-5), dates from the 14th cent. It was a favourite 
aichiepiscopal residence from the time of St. Dunstan (d. 988) 
of whom some relics are shown. The chapel was formerly the 
banqueting hall. St. Dunstan' s Church (13-1 5th cent.) con- 
tains some *Iron Slabs from local foundries in its pavement. 

— 50 m. Cross-in^Hand is H m. W. of Heathfield, an un- 
attractive village with the cenotaph (in the dmrch) of Lord 
Heathfield (d. 1790), defender of Gibraltar. A pillar in the 
nei^bouring hamlet of Cade Street marks the spot whm Jack 
Cade was mortally wounded by Iden, sheriff of Kent, in 1450. 

— At (58 m.) Horsebridge we cross the Cuckmere and turn 
right. — S9i m. Hailsham (George, RB. 20/; Manor House, 
unlic., RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.) has a weekly cattle market. 

About 2 m. W. are the picturesque remains of Michelhant Priory (Augus- 
tinian; 13th cent.; no adm.), just S. of whidi is Abbot's Wood, a favourite 
excursion from Eastbourne. — About 4 m. E. is Herstmonceux Castle (adm. 
to grounds, 1 /, 2-S.30 on Wed. & Thur., April-Oa.), a fortified and moated 
brick mansion of 1440, with a fine S. gatehouse, now restored and fitted up to 
accommodate the Royal Observatory, transferred in 1948-9 from Greenwich. 
The village (White Friars, RB. 21 /-28/, P. 8-12 gs.: Smugglers Farm, unlic., 
P. 8^ gs., both at Boreham, li m. E.) is famous for its Hnigs* or wooden 
garden-baskets. The 12-1 3th cent, church contains a majniificent late IStb 
cent, monument and the fine brass of Wm.ifiennes(d. 1402). 

At (63 m.) Poiegate the road and railway from Lewes come 
in on the right.— ^65 m. WilUngdon (by-pass; Hampden Park, 
T.H., RB. Ill, P. 8 gs., i m. E. ; Chalk Farm, P. 9 gs.) has a 13th 
cent, church with monuments and brasses. 

67i m. EASTBOURNE (57,800 inhab.) is a prosperous and 
attractive seaside resort, sheltered by the South Downs and 
Beachy Head. The sea-front is nearly 3 m. long. — Lewis 
Carroll stayed regularly at No. 7 Lushington Rd.; Sir Charles 
Sherrington (1857-1952), the physiologist, died here. 

Hotel* (price* reduced in wintw). 10-14^ gs.; Haddon Hall, P. 8|-12 
Grand (2()0 R.), with winter gvden, gs., both unlic., and innumerable 
P. 50/-70/J Cavendish (125 R.), P. other unlic. hotels. 

501-601 1 Burlington (149 R.), P. Post Office, Dpperton Rd., near 
42/-60/; Queen** (120 R.), RB. 30/, the station.— iNFCmifAiiON BimiAU 
P. 12i-22 gs.; Albion, P. 12-17 gs.; at the station; also in summer on 
Hydro (100 R.), P. 12-15 gs.; Lower Promenade. 

Mansion (100 R.), P. 11-15 gs.; Motm-Buses from Pevensey Rd. 
Cnmberland, RB. 30/, P. from 13 gs.; to all destinations; from Royal 
Alexandra, P. 13-15 g*.; Chatswortfa, Parade to Beachy Head. 

P. 11-15 gs.; Beaulieu, Sandhurst,?. Steamers in summer along the 
10^1^ gs.; Sussex, P. 11-12^ gs.; coast and to the Ide of Wight. 

Kenilworffi A Mostyn (100 R.), Amossments. Devonshire Park, 
Albemarle, P. 10-13 gs.; Imperial vnih Theatre, Winter Garden Pavilion 
(110 R.), P. 9-12 gs.; Lansdowne, P. (eotoeUent concerts, dancing, etc.). 
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Swimming and Medical Baths, Willingdon ; and on the DoMito above 
Tennis, etc.; Pier Paviiion; Royal the old town. — County i Cricket 
Hippodrome; Redoubt (open-air Ground at The SaffronsA facing 
shows). •— Golf Links, to the N.W. the Town Hall. Cricket >Yeek in 
o/S Compton Place; on the road to August. 

The Parade or Esplanade skirts the sea-front in 
at different levels. Eastwards it extends past the Pier Jadm. 
4^.) to (J m.) the Redoubt, once an anti-invasion fort. West- 
wards it leads to (H ni.) Holywell, with tea-gardens, nea^the 
foot of Beachy Head, passing the Wish Tower, an old martello 
tower. Just inland from this point is Devonshire Park (13 acres; 
see above), famous for its lawn tennis tournaments (Sept.). In 
the old village, ^ m. farther inland, are the 18th cent. Manor 
House, now containing the Towner Art Gallery, with a good 
collection of Sussex pictures (adm. free; IBndusk, Sun. 2.30- 
4.30), and Sl Mary, a Trans, church with Dec. windows and 
Perp. tower. Beneath the quaint old Lamb Inn, opposite, is an 
E.E. vaulted chamber. Compton Place (18th cent.), a seat of the 
Dukes of Devonshire, to whom Eastbourne owes much of* its 
development, lies between the old and new towns. — Fully 3 m. 
S.W. of the pier by the zigzag Duke*s Drive (beginning just 
beyond Holywell) is *Bea^y Head ('Beauchef*; 575 ft.), a 
magnificent and precipitous chalk headland, with the Bea^y 
Head Hotel. The ruined Belle Tout Lighthouse, erected in 1831 
about 1 m. W,, was superseded in 1902 by a new lighthouse at 
the foot of the cliff. 

The walk may be continued to (i m.) Birling Gap (Hotel, RB. 17/6, P. 7-9 
gs.), where the cable from France lands, beyond which are the cliffs known 
as the Seven Sisters (632 acres; N.T.). East Dean (p. 47) is 1 m. inland. The 
Downs to the N.W. provide fine walks; points of interest include (3 m.) 
Jcvington (Monks Rest, unlic., P. 6^i gs.), which has a restored church with 
a massive tower; and Wannock, m. N. of Jevington, with its glen and its 
old mill. See also p. 47. 

B, Via East Grinstead and Lewes 

Road, 70 m. A 22. 14 m. Parley. — 31 m. East Grinstead. — 34 m. Forest 
Row. — 37 m. Wych Cross (junction of alternative route viA Uckfield). — 
A 275. 52 m. Lewes (for Newhaven). — A 27, 65^ m. Polegate. — A 22. 70 m. 
Eastbourne. — Green Line Coach 708 from Victoria to East Grinstead. 

Railway, 66 m. from Victoria or London Bridge in li-i hr. Principal 
Stations: To (38 m.) Hayward's Heath, see Rte. 8. — 50 m. Lewes (junction 
for Newhaven and Seaford). — 6H ta. Polegate (junction for Hastings). — 
66 m. Eastbourne. — The alternative route to Lewes (50 m. in 2t hrs.) viA 
Bast Grinstead is slower but more attractive: to (20i m.) Oxted, see Rte. 7 a. 
— 26i m. Ungfield. — 30 m. East Grinstead, junction for Forest Row. — 
36 m. Horsted geynes, junction for Ardingly. — 50 m. Lewes. 

Qmtting London by the Brighton road (Rte. 8),^ we keep 
straight on at the end of the Croydon by-pass. —14 m. Parley. — 
Beyond (19 m.) Caterham (Valley, T.H., RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.), we 
emerge from ihe suburbs of London, From the old viUage, 
high up on the right, B 2031 leads to Chaldon (H m.), where the 
churph contains a large and remarkable tempera painting of the 
^Ladder of Human Salvation* asoribed to c. 1^. — 21 m. 
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Godstone (Clayton, a 16th cent, inn, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs. ; Wonham 
House, unlic., H m. S., RB. 16/6, P. 6-8 gs.) has associations 
with Cobbett. 

Bletchingley (Whyte Harte, RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.). H tn. W., has an interesting 
diurch (12-lSth cent.). To the N. are a flne half-timbered farmhouse of the 
15th cent, (at Brewer Street) and Pendell Courts a gabled mansion of 1624. 
At Crowhurst^ 3 m. S.E., are a moated manor and an E.E. church with brass 
and iron tomb-slabs and a wooden staple. 

A 25 leads E. to Westerham (6 m.), passing Tandridge, with a noted golf 
course, (li m.) Oxted (Hoskins Arms, RB. 17/6-21/, P. 8^1 1 gs.), a ‘dormitory’ 
town, and (3 m.) Limpsfield, an attractive village lying below a pleasant 
common, with the grave of Frederick Delius (1863-1935), the composer. 

24i m. Blindley Heath, About 2 m. left is Lingfteld, with a 
racecourse and a large church, rebuilt in the ISth cent., con- 
taining fine monuments, brasses and carved stalls. — 31 m. 
East Grinstead (Dorset Arms, RB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.; Crown, 
similar charges; Felbridge, RB. 25/, P. 12-15 gs.; Harts Hall, 
P. from 7 gs., both li m. N.W.) is a pleasant town (10,850 
inhab.), with a wide High St. containing timber-built houses. 
*Sackville College (adm. 1/, 2-4.30 or 6) is a Jacobean alms- 
house of 1609. — 34 m. Forest Row (Ashdown Forest, RB. 
22/6, P. from 8J gs.; Brambletye, RB. 16/, P. 8 gs.), in Ashdown 
Forest, a beautiful region of moorland and woods (fine walks). 
On the bank of the infant Medway are the ruins of the Jacobean 
mansion of Brambletye. 

West Hoathly^ m. W., is a pretty village with a 16th cent. Priest’s House, 
now a Sussex Museum (adm. 1/, closed Thurs.). Near by is Gravetye Manor 

S now a hotel, P. from 12^ gs.) famous for the garden of William Robinson 
1838-1935), a pioneer of modem gardening. — Horsted Keynes chtirch, 4 m. 
iarther S., contains a miniature 13th cent, effigy. 

At (37 m.) Wych Cross (Roebuck, RB. 30/, P. 13 gs.), in 
the heart of the Forest, A 22 bears left, offering an dtema- 
tive approach to Eastbourne vid (45 m.) the small town of 
Uckfield (Maiden’s Head, RB. 17/6, P. 8i gs.), near which is 
Pilt Down, the site of a celebrate archslogical hoax. — We 
follow A 275 vii (41i m.) Sheffield Park, named from the man- 
sion of Edward Gibbon’s friend, the first Earl of Sheffield 
(gardens open 2-7 on Wed., Sat, Sun & BH., Apr.-Oct., adm. 
21; N.T.). Gibbon (1737-94) is buried in the fine church 
(marred by restoration) of Fletching, 2 m. E. — 45 m. Chailey, 
with a windmill and the Heritage Craft Schools for crippled 
diildien. 

52 m. Lewes (Shelleys, in a 16th cent, house, RB. 25/, P. 
12-16 gs.; White Hart, M. 23/6, P. from 9 Crown), the 
ancirat and attractive county town (13,100 inhab.) of East 
Sussex, lies mostly on the W. bank of me Ouse, surrounded by 
the South Downs. 

The importance of Lewes dates from William de Warenne’s fousdadon of 
the castle and the priory (a 1075-88). Henry HI built the town walls but in 
1264 he was defeated by Simon de Montfort at the Battle of Lewes, fought 
on the slope of the Downs to the W. In 1555-57, near the present Town Hall, 
17 Protestants were burnt at the stake John Evelyn, the diarist, attended the 
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Grammar School in 1630^37. Geor^ Baxter (1805-^7). invento^ of the 
colour-printing process named after him, was a native of the town. \ 

On a height near the middle of the town stands the Norman 
Castle (weekdays 10-^, Sun. in summer 2-5; adm. 1/J inch 
Museum 1/6), almost blocking the pass through the Dbwns. 
The fine Edwardian barbican (1334) is well preserved) but 
Warenne’s keep (*View), on its motte, with 13th cent, additions, 
is a ruin. In Barbican House, at the comer of Castle Gate, is 
the Museum of the Sussex Archaeological Society. In High 
St. are the County Hall (1812), the Town Hall, containing a 
Jacobean staircase from Slaugham (p. 49), and the roimd 13th 
cent, tower of St, MichaeVs, Tom Paine (1737-1809) lived in 
Bull House (adm. 6d, \ Mon., Wed., Fri., 3-6) opposite. Farther 
on is St, Anne's Church, mainly 12th cent., with a fine Norman 
font. To reach the suburb of Southover, on the S. side of the 
town, we descend the steep Keere St., passing Southover 
Grange (1572; gardens open), the home of Evelyn. The church 
of St, John preserves, in die S. chapel (key at 14 St. James’s St.), 
the leaden coffins of Wm. de Warenne (d. 1088) and his wife 
(also her carved tomb-slab). The so-called Anne of Cleves 
House (adm. 1/; 10-6 weekdays), farther on, bears the date 
1599, and contains good Sussex ironwork. 

Behind the church, and bisected by the railway, lie the extensive but rather 
formless mins of the Priory of St. Pancras, once the most important Cluniac 
house in Britain, founded in 107S and systematically demolished by Thomas 
Cromwell in 1 539. Beneath the site of the high altar the coffins of the founders 
(see above) were discovered in 1845. The remains are best viewed from the 
recreation ground in Mountfield Rd. 

On the Ouse bank, 1 m. N., is South Mailing church (1627), where John 
Harvard, founder of Harvard University, was married in 1636. — Walks may 
be taken on the Downs: to Mount Harry (640 ft.), 2i m. N.W., above the 
racecourse; ClWe Hill (golf course); Mount Coburn (490 ft.; with a good 
British fort), 2^ m. S.E. Ringmer, 3 m. N.E., has a village signpost recording 
its association with the wives of John Harvard and Wm. Penn. 

From Lewes to Newhaven, 7 ra. (A 275). The road keeps to 
the W. bank of the Ouse, passing the round church towers of 
Southease and Piddinghoe; the railway to the E. — 7 m. New- 
haven {Sheffield, Bridge, RB. 17/6), a town of 7800 inhab., at 
the mouth of the Ouse, carries on a considerable trade with 
France. Louis Philippe landed here in 1848 and put up at the 
Bridge Hotel. The ‘new’ haven dates from 1570, when the 
Ouse mouth shifted from the E. to the W. side of the valley. 
The apsidal 12th cent, church, high above the town, is a relic 
of the medieval village of Meeching. 

The boat-trains run on to Newhaven Harbour {Rfmts.), whence passenger 
iteamers ply to (3i-3i hrs.) Dieppe. (Jtber trains proo^ past the Harbour 
itatkm to (2i m. more) Seaford. — To Brighton, see Rte. 8. 

A 2S9 crosses the Ouse and, leaving on the left Bishopstane, with its little 
Norman church, reaches (11 m.) Seaford ^Esplanade, T.H., RB. 18/6-22/, 
P.^11 as.; Seaford H^e.Y, from 8 gs.; Seven Sisters, RB. 15/), a bathing 
and girfmig resort (9000 inhab.). The diurch has Norman pomons and a 
^tfkaUe Mpital by the S. door. A fine cliff walk leads E. over Seaford 
Head to Cuckmere Haven (2i m.). — At (13i m.) J^ceat the road drosses the 
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Cuckmere valley near the charming village of West Dean. — 16i m. Friston 
church has a Saxon window. At East Dean^ i m. E., the church hu a Norman 
tower. — 20i m. Eastbourne^ see Rte. 7 a. 

From Lewes A 27 leads E., passing beneath Mount Cabum 
00* — 56i m. Glynde, with the 16th cent. Place (adm. 2/6; 
May-Oct., Thurs., Sat. & Sim. 2.15-5.30), lies to the left of the 
road; 1 m. beyond it is Glyndeboume, a mansion with lovely 
grounds and a fashionable opera-house, with restaurant, much 
frequented in summer. To the right is Firle Place (adm. 2/6; 
May-Oct., Tues., Wed., Thurs. & BH.), seat of the Gage 
family since the 15th cent., with good portraits. Behind rises 
Firle Beacon (718 ft.; *View). — 61i m. Berwick church (E.E.) 
has modem mural paintings. 

On the Cuckmere, 3 m. S., is A^riston (Star, T.H., RB. 17/6-21 /, P. 8-10 gs., 
a 16th cent, inn with quaint carvings; George, RB. 21/; Deans Place, RB. 30/, 
P. 14 gs.). with an interesting Perp. church (the ‘Cathedral of the Downs’), 
a timber-built parsonage (14th cent.; N.T.), and the shaft of a market-cross. 
LMllirtgton^ beyond the river, has one of the smallest churches in England 
(16 ft. sq.; probably the chancel of a larger edihce). 

63i m. Wilmington has the scanty ruins of a Benedictine 
Priory (14th cent.; adm. 6d.; 10-^, Sun. 2-5). In the face of the 
chalk downs on our right appears the Long Man of Wilmingtom 
a figure 240 ft. high, with a staff in each hand. Its origin and 
purpose are uncertain; but its age is at least medieval. — 65} m. 
Polegate, and thence to (70 m.) Eastbourne, see Rte. 7a. 

8. FROM LONDON TO BRIGHTON 
A. VH Redhffl 

Road, 51 m. — A 23. 14 m. Parley. — 20 m. Redfaill. — 25 m. Horley. — 
B 2036. 37 m. Cuchfield. — 51 m. Brighton. — Green Line Coach 710 from 
Trafalgar Sq. to Redhill and Crawley. 

Railway, 504 m., from Victoria or London Bridge in 1-1 ^ hr. The ‘Brighton 
Belle,* a train of first- and second-dass Pullman cars, leaves Victoria at 1 1 a.m. 
and 3 and 7 p.m. (on Sun. 11 a.m. and 7 p.m.), returning from Brighton at 
1.25, 5.25, and 8.25 p.m. on weekdays, and at 5.25 and 8.25 p.m. on Sun. 
(extra charge 3/, 2/). First- and second-class Pullman cars run on several 
other trains. Principal Stations: 104 m. East Croydon. — 204 m. Redhill (by- 
passed by the expresses). — 254 m. Horley. — 27 m. Catwick Airport . — 
294 nt. Three Bridges^ junction for Crawley and East Grinstead. — 374 m. 
Hayward*8 Heath, junction for Lewes and for Horsted Keynes. — 494 m. 
Preston Park. — 50} m. Brighton. 

For the first 30 m. this rouU lies in Surrey, one of the smaller counties 
of England, well-wooded and verdant, with considerable variety of scenery. 
As one of the ‘Home Counties’ (Kent, Surr^, Middlesex, Ess^ and Hert- 
ford) its N. portions are occupied by S. London and its suburbs, with villas 
and modem country-houses ever pushing forward the invasion. But farther 
S., e.g. about Leith Hill, Box Hill, Hindhead, etc., are charming tracts of 
unsp^t scenery. The North Dovms, with the Pilsnms’ Way, traverse the 
B. to W. Surrey endured a large share of the Geraian bombing 

We quit London vi& Streatham High Rd. and Purley Way 
(Croydon by-pass), passing the CSroydon airport. — ^14 m. 
Parley. — 15} m. Coulsdon. The road on the right ascends to 
the still-rural village of Chipstead (2 m.) with a 12-13tfa cent 
cihuith. We traverse the North Downs, whidi separate the 
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London basin from the wealds of Kent and Sussex. — m. 
Merstham (Feathers). \ 

To the right lies (lijrn.) Gatton Park^ now occupied by the Royal Alenndra 
and Albert School. The house and grounds are strictly private, but aWrive 
leads to the adjoining church, which contains exquisite woodwork Trom 
Belgium, France, and Germany, a tittle strange in this setting. Fronx the 
church path can be seen the 18th cent, tiny town hall. Beyond the park are 
200 acres of N.T. woodland. \ 


21 m. Redhill (Laker's, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; South Eastern^ 
RB. 18/6, P. gs.; Warwick, RB. 14/6), an important railway 
jimction, is an eastern extension of Reigate (Rte. 8b). 

The pleasant road to Godstone leads W. vift (2 m.) Nutfield and (3 m.) 
Bletchingley (p. 45). — At Outwood, 3 m. S.E., are two windmills, one dating 
from 1665, and 2000 acres of N.T. property; in Burstow church, 2^ m. farther 
S.. is a memorial to John Flamsteed (d. 1719), astronomer-roysJ, who was 
rector here from 1684. 

On approaching (25 m.) Horley (Chequers), we take B 2036 
to the left, and soon after we enter Sussex and the well-woodqd 
wealden country. — 29i m. Worth, The •Church, on a by- 
road to the left, is notable for its perfect Saxon ground-pl^ 
and its Saxon work (prob. 11th cent.), and is unusually large 
for its early date. — Beyond (33 m.) Balcombe we see (1.) the lofty 
viaduct on which the railway crosses the Ouse valley. — 37 m. 
Cuckfield (King*s Head, RB. 17/6, P. 1\ gs.) lies on the Southern 
Forest Ridge (fine view). In the churchyard is the tomb of 
Henry Kingsley (1830-76). Cuckfield Place is a fine Elizabethan 
mansion described in Harrison Ainsworth’s *Rookwood,* 
though the ‘Rookwood* of the tale is located in Yorkshire. 
Legh Manor, H m. S., is a small 16th cent, mansion with lovely 
gardens and interesting furniture (adm. 1/, Wed. & Fri. 2.30-5). 

A 272 leads E. to (2 m.) the pleasant residential town of Hayward’s Heath 
(Birch, RB, 25L P. 12 gs.; Haworthe, RB. 21/, P. 9 gs.), on the main Brighton 
railway. Lindfield (County, RB. 21/, P. 9 gs,; Bent Arms, RB. 15/6, P. 7^ gs.), 
a village with some fine old houses (notably Old Place) and one of the few 
water-mills still grinding com, prolongs Hayward’s Heath to the N. At 
Ardingly (Greyhound, RB. 15/), 2 m. farther on, is an Anglican school, 
one of a group which includes also Lancing, Hurstpierpoint, and a girls’ 
school at Bognor Regis. 

41 m. Burgess Hill and (43i m.) Hassocks (Downs, RB. 21/, P. 
from 9 gs.; North Court, unlic., RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.) are small 
residential towns. To the E. are Keymer (1 m.) with a noted* 
windmill, and Ditchling (2 m.), a pretty village, where Sir Frank 
Brangwyn (1867-1956) dfied. — At (44i m.) Clayton we reach 
the South Downs; on the right rises Wolstanbury Hill (677 ft.), 
on the left Ditchling Beacon (812 Tt.; •View; N.T.). Oayton 
diitudi has an 11th cent, chancel mh and 12th cent, wall- 


paintings. In 1 m. more we join A 23 and follow it to (51 m.) 
Brighton (Rte. 8b). 

B. VIA Reignte 

Road, SO m. (A 217 and A 23). — 21 m. Rdgata. — 29^ m. Oow/sar.— 
m m. HmidcrafS. — 44i m. Pyecombe.^50 m. Brighton. — Oum LiNi 
COAOi 711 fiwni Tralhlgar Sq. to Reigate, 

Crossing Ihe Thames at Putney Bridge, we traverse Wimbledon 
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and Morden and take the Sutton by-pass (A 217) to the right, 
reaching the foot of the North Downs at (15 m.) Banstead. 
Beyond (16 m.) Burgh Heath A 217 bears to the left and de- 
scends Reigate Hill (*View). 

21 m. Reigate (Reigate Hill, RB- 25/, P. gs. ; Monks Court, 
RB. 17/6, P. from 7 gs., with good gardens; Castle, unlic., RB. 
16/6, P. 7 gs.), an attractive town (42,250 inhab. incl. Redhill), 
at the S. base of the North Downs, forms one community with 
Redhill. In the Recreation Grounds N. of High St. are the 
earthworks that mark the site of Reigate Castle, slighted by the 
Parliamentarians in 1648. The gateway is a Gothic erection of 
1777. The curious caverns in the depths of the mound were 
probably nothing but sand-pits, and dieir association with the 
Magna Charta barons is quite apocryphal. Lord Howard of 
Effingham (1536-1624), conqueror of the Spanish Armada 
(1588), is buried below the chancel of the large parish church of 
St, Mary Magdalen, which stands near the E. end of the town. 
The nave-pill^ date back to c. 1200. 

To the S. of the town is Reigate Priory, occupsdng the site of an Augustinian 
foundation of the 13th cent, and once the seat of Lord Howard of Effingham. 
— Reigate Park, a finely wooded ridge S. of the Priory, has been givm to 
the town. — Reigate Hill (700 ft.) and Colley Hill (763 ft.). U m. N. and 
N.W. of the town (128 acres. N.T.), command an extensive *View of the 
Weald. — Among other points within easy reach are Leigh Church (pron. 
*Lye *2 brasses), H m. S.W., and Charlwood Church (H^lSth cent, wall- 
paintings: ISth cent, screen). 64 m. S. — The road to (7 m.) Dorking leads 
vifl Buckland (rebuilt church, with an old wooden belfry) and (24 m.) Betch- 
worth (Hartsfield Country House, unlic., P. from 9 gs.); and a fine waJk leads 
along the ridge of the N. Downs from Reigate Hill to Boa Hill. 

26i- m. Gatwick, with a large airport. We enter Sussex. — 
29^ m. Crawley (George, a 16th cent inn, T.H., RB. 20/, P. 
9} gs.) is the centre of a new ‘satellite’ town (10,700 inhab.). 
We traverse Tilgate Forest and the South Downs appear 
ahead. — 33^ m. Handcross, To the S.E. (i m.) are the noted 
gardens of Nymans (N.T.; adm. Apr.-Oct., Wed., Thurs., Sat, 
Sun. & BH. 2-7, 2/). At Skmgham Place, 1 m. S.W., are the 
ruins of a Jacobean mansion. — 38i m. Bolney, — 40i m. Sayers 
Comntdn (Stroods, with swimming-pool, RB. 20/, P. 9 gs.). As 
we approach the South Downs we pass near Hurstpierpoint (1 m. 
1.) with a large boys’ school and a church with two old monu- 
ments. — 44^ m. Pyecombe lies in a gap between Wolstanbuiy 
Hill 0«; see above) and Ncwtimber Hill (N.T.; 660 ft). The 
(dianoel arch of die church is Norman, and the interesting leaden 
font dates from the late 12th cent On the W. side of Newtimber 
Hill is Poynings (2 m.), where the 14th cent, church is on the plan 
of a Gre^ cross; and there is another lead font at Edburton 
(2 m. farther W.). — At (47 m.) Patcham (by-pass) we enter the 
suburbs of Brighton. 

50 m. BRIGHTON is the largest and most widely know 
seaside resort in England,, disputing with Scarborough the 
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title of *queen of watering-places.* Though it is a larjae and 
populous coast-town (156,450 inhab.) its interests arc not 
maritime; it has no harbour and its prosperity is due to the 
residents, and still more perhaps to the crowds of temporary 
visitors, who are attracted by its bright and bracing air apd its 
wide sea-views, as well as by the abundant arrangements for 
their comfort and amusement. The borou^, whose area\was 
more than trebled in 1929, stretches inland for m. towards 
the South Downs, and eastward for 3^ m., while its sea-front, 
from Hove (an indei^dent borough with 69,450 inhab.) to 
beyond Rottingdean, is over 7 m. long. 


Railway Stations. Central (A 4, S; 
Rfmts.)* at the N. end of Queen’s 
Rd.. for all trains; Hove (i m. W. of 
A 1), for Worthing trains; Preston 
Pm (i m. N. of A I), for the N, 
side of the town; London Road (4 m. 
N. of A 4). 

Hotels (on or near the sea-front 
unless otherwise stated). To the W. of 
West St. (C. D 2): Metropole (D 2; 
320 R.), RB. 30/-45/. P. from 15 gs.; 
Grand (D 2; 250 R.), similar charges; 
Norfolk (D 1). RB. 25/-37/6. P. 
from 12 gs.; Bedford (D 1), RB. 
25/-35/iP. I2-17gs.;HoAley*s(D 1). 
unite., RB. 24/, P. 7-12 gs.; Oirzon 
(C 1), T.H., RB. 18/6-22/, P. 8-11 
gs.; Salisbury 03 1), RB. i5/-30/, P. 
13—18 gs. 

At Hove: Dudley, Lansdowne PI., 
RB. 32/6, P. 15-20 gs.; Sackville 
Courtj^RB. 32/6, P. 13-18 gs.; Kings- 
way, P. 11-16 gs.; Alexandra, RB. 
21/, P. 8-12 gs.; Hangleton Manor, 
inland near golf course, P. from 10 gs. 

To the E. of West St.; Royal 
Albion (D 4), RB. 22/6-37/6, P. 
1^19 gs.; Old Ship (D 3; 140 R.), 
RB. 19/6-24/, P. 12 Queen’s 
(D 3), RB. 22/-28/, f. 9-Tl gs.; 

(D 4). RB. 17/6-30/, P. 
I0-17i gs.; Palace Pier (D 4), RB. 

In Kemp Town (beyond D 4): 
Royal Crescent, RB. 25/, P. 12-15 gs.; 
Stejn^ Mansions, RB. 21/, P. 

«*•; RB. 18/6-2^/, P. 

9-14 gs.; Madeira, unlic., P. 7-10 gs. 
e.*® • ClarMcejCC 3), North 

St, RB. from 19/: C^’s, Old 
Stoine, RB. 18/6-25/, P. 8-11 gs,; 
and mny private hotels in Regency 
So.. Mcmtpelier Rd., etc. 

ti at the chief hotels; 


lystera). East St; Sussex 
Ship St.; Baton, Eaton Gar- 
dins; Mascdtte, 29 Preston St; 


King Alfred, at Hove (see below); 
Jimmy* s Old Steine; Cricketers, 
Black Lion St. ; Nan King, Market St. 
(Chinese); Taj Mahal, 39 Ship St. 
(Indian). 

Post Office (C 3), Ship St. —t In- 
FoaMATiON Bureaux, Royal York 
Buildings and 67 King's Rd., 
Brighton; Town Hall, Hove. 

Motor-Buses or Trolley-Buses 
from Old Steine to Central Station, 
Dyke Rd», Patcham, Rottingdean 
(sea-front or inland service) and 
Shorekam, — Lono-Distancx Sbr- 
vices from Pool Valley (D 4) to 
Worthing, Lewes, Newhaven, Seof- 
^ord, Eastbourne, Arundel, Horsham. 
Tunbridge Wells, Steyning, and 
many other points. — Electric 
Railway (Volk’s) along the beach 
from the Aquarium to the Children’s 
Playground and Black Rock. — 
Excursion Siramers in summer 
from the piers to points on the S. 
coast and Isle of Wight (return may 
be made by rail or bus). 

AmusemeDts. Theatres; Royal 
(C 3), New Rd.; Palace Pier (D 4; 
repenory); Grand (B 3), North Rd.; 
Imperial (C 3), North St.; Hippo- 
drome (varieties). Middle St. — 
SwiMMiNO from the beaches; open- 
air pools at Black Rock and Rotting- 
dean; indoor pool. King Alfred, 
Hove (1/3; small pool 1/: also 
medicated baths from 4/). — 
Fishino from the piers, 1/. — 
Tennis in Hove Recreation Ground, 
Preston Park, Queen’s Parl^ St. 
Ann’s Wdl Gardens (Hove), etc. — 
Golf on the Downs (3 courses) 
and at the municipal courses of 
Hollingbury (2/6 per round). Water- 
h«U,hnd Tbe Dyke (3/0.;-boimTy 
Cricket Ground. Hove. — Race- 


Rd., fa 

Hockey, Sports Stadiign, West St. 
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Hiitory. Brighton is mentioned in Domesday Book under the name of 
Brighthehnston or BrithelmestotLafUr a more or less mythical Bishop of 
Selsi^; and the fishing-village of Domesday seems to have remained a fishing- 
village for about seven centuries. The one gleam of interest in its htstoiv is 
that Charles II spent a night here before his escape to France in 1651. The 
foundation of its modem prosperity was laid in the middle of the 18th cent, 
by Dr. Richard Russell of Lewes, who strongly recommended its bracing 
air and sea-bathing (tablet on the Albion Hotel). Miss Burney, Mrs. Thrale, 
and Dr. Johnson were among the earW visitors (1770); and a decisive cachet 
of fashion was added when George IV, then Prince of Wales, came to live 
here in 1784 and built the Pavilion. Since then its growth has b^n verv rapid. 
It is stiU fashionable,* though not exclusively so; and its modern catholicity 
in summer is well summarised in its sobriquet of 'London by the Sea.* 

Aubrey Beardsley (1874-98; bora in Buckingham Rd.; A 2) and Roger 
Quilter (1877-19S3) were natives of Brighton; Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), 
who lived at 5 Percival Terrace, Kemp Town, Hablot K. Browne (*Phiz*; 
1815-82), Thomas Hughes (1822-96), and O. J. Holyoake (1817-1906), the 
social reformer, died here; while the list of distinguished residents indudes 
George Canning (1770-1827; tablet on the Royal Crescent Hotel), Harrison 
Ainsworth (1805-82), and Ridiard Jefferies (1848-87). Rowland Hill (1795- 
1879), the originator of penny postage, was also chairman of the Brighton 
Railway, and was responsible for the introduction of express and excursion 
services. William Friese-Greene(1855-1921), a pioneer of thecinema, had his 
workshop in Middle St.; Gladstone frequently spent his holidays at Lion 
Mansions (now the Adelphi Hotel); and Metteraich stayed at 42 Brunswick 
Terrace in 1848-9. Sir Hamilton Harty (1880-1941) died at Hove, and Sir 
Winston Churchill was at school at Lansworth House, Brunswick Rd., in 
1883-5. — Macaulay, Thackeray, Didcens (tablet on the Bedford Hotel), 
Conan Doyle, and many others have given Brighton a place in their pages. — 
Mrs. Pipchin*s infantine boarding-house was in a steep by-street, but Dr. 
Blimbers was a mighty fine house fronting the sea. 

King^s Road (D 1-3), whi(di forms the W. part of the broad 
Esplanade, is the centre of the animation of Britton and 
contains the chief hotels and shops. It runs W. to (i m.) Hofe, 
and is prolonged by Kingsway^ skirting the well-kept Lawns, 
which are seen at their gayest on Sunday. Regency Square 
(D 1), oS King's Rd., and Brunswick Square, off Kingsway, 
are notable examples of Regency architecture. 

*King Alfred^' on the front at Hove, an admirable swimming-pool and 
bathing establishment, with restaurant, served in 1939-45 as *H.M.S. King 
Alfred,* the chief war-time training centre for officers of the Royal Navy. 

The West Pier (1866; adm. 6^/.), IKX) ft. long, is generally 
crowded with promenaders in fine weather. Near the E. end of 
King's Road are the Palace Pier (D 4; adm. Ad,), 1710 ft. long, 
anofiier popular promenade, and the Aquarium (D 4; 10-5, 
6, or 7; adm. 1/6, children 9d.), rebuilt in 1929, by David 
Inwards, surmounted by terraces. Within are ta^ with a 
collection of fish and a small zoo. 

The Palace Pier replaces the Chain Pier, the first of its kind (1823). which 
stood a few yards farther E. (toblet on the Aquarium railings) until it was 
destroyed in a December storm in 1 896. For many years it was the terminus 
of a regular cross-Channel service to Dieppe, and Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort disembarked here in 1843. 

From this point along the diff to (1 m.) Kentp Town stretches 
the Marine Parade (D 4). On the level of the beadi is the 
wide and well-sheltered Madeira Drive, skirted by Volk's 
.Electric Railway, and bordered by a covered walk i m. long, 
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above which is a sheltered promenade on the cliff-side. TJie 
squares and crescents of Kemp Town vie with those of Hqve. 
An undercliff walk prolongs the Madeira Drive to Rottingd 
and Saltdean. 

The open garden-space, with a good War Memorial Colon- 
nade (1922), near the Palace Pier, is the Old Steine (prof^. 
‘Steen’; C, D 4), believed to take its name from the stone on 
which the fishermen used to dry their nets. No. 55 on the W. 
side of the Steine was the residence of Mrs. Fitzherbert (d. 
1837), wife of George IV. She is buried in St, John*s Rom. 
Cath. dkurch, Kemp Town (in Bristol Rd., reached from the 
Marine Parade by Bedford St). Her effigy is adorned by three 
wedding rings. Brighton College^ a boys’ public school founded 
in 1845, stands c. i m. N.E. 

The Royal Pavilion (C3, 4; adm. daily 10-5 or 8; 1/6-2/6 
according to season), begun in 1784 by Henry Holland^ was 
rebuilt after 1817 in an Oriental style by Nash for George IV 
(when Prince of Wales), who frequently resided here. Queen 
victoria, however, transferred her seaside home to Osborne in 
1845, and the building was sold to the town of Brighton for 
about £50,000 (a smA fraction of the sums lavished in its 
erection). It has been well restored since 1936 and its sumptuous 
apartments now display much of their Regency ‘Chinese* 
decoration, while many of the original furnishings have been 
recovered. 

In summer (July-Sept.) a special Regency exhibition is usually held, while out 
of season the rooms are used for concerts, etc. In 1914-18 it was used as a 
hospital for Indian soldiers, and, in 1922, a Memorial Gateway (S.) was 
wected as a mark of India’s gratitude to Brighton. The Chattri (1921), a 
domed building on the Downs N.E. of Patcham, 3 m. N., marks the site of 
the burning ghftt where the bodies of Sikhs and Hindoos who died in the 
hospital were burned. The statue of George IV at the N. end of the Pavilion 
Gardens is by Chantrey (1828). 

The former royal stables, to the N., covered with a dome 
(80 ft, in diameter), have been converted into a concert and 
ball room, known as the Dome, — In Church St., adjoining, is 
the building containing the Pubuc Library, Museum, & Art 
Gallery (C 3; adm. free, 10-7, Sun. 2.30-^. 

The Maseom is interesting for its Sussex Room, illustrating the archssology 
and history of Sussex, and contains a good ceramic collection. The Art 
Gallary has an excellent representative coUection of modem British painting, 
Sue water-colours, and good examples of Old Masters. The BQoth Museum 
(10-6, Sun. 2-6), in Dyke Rd. (| m. beyond A I), is devoted to the admirable 
Booth CoUection of British Birds, in which about 250 species are shown in 
surroundings illustrating their natural habitat. 

Hove Museum ft Art <3alleiy, in New Church Rd. (adm. free, 10-1, 2.30-' 
^^g^m^Sun. 2.30-5), is notable for its 'period* rooms (Georgian, Regsacy, 

Qd the hill, at the W. end of Church St., stands the former 
parish diurch of St, Nicholas (C 2), built in 1380, and largely 
rebuilt in 1853. It contains a Perp. screen (regilt), a quainUy 
carved Norman font, and a memorial to the Duke of Wdling- 
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ton (W. end of N. aisle). At the chancel end of the N. wall, near 
what of old was the Thrale pew, is a tablet recording that Dr. 
Johnson used to worship here. In the churchyard the S. 
wall of the chancel) lies Nicholas Tettersell, captain of the ship 
that bore Charles II from Shofeham to F6camp in 1651. Near by 
is the tomb of Martha Gunn (1727-1815) most famous of 
Brighton *bathing-women.* St, Peter's (A 4), the parish dmrdi 
of Brighton since 1873, is a conspicuous Perp. building by 
Barry (1824), architect of the Houses of Parliament. Farther 
out along the London Road is Preston Park, with beautifully 
laid out gardens, just beyond which, in Preston Manor House 
(1739), is the Tkomas-Stanford Museum (adm. 1/; 10-1, 2-5, 
Sun. 2.30-5, closed Tues.), with a collection of furniture and 
plate and a Sussex library. 

Besides the motor-buses mentioned on p. SO, excursion coaches, usually 
starting near the Aguarium, make mcming, afternoon, or aU-day excursions 
to places in the vicinity, induding the DeviVs Dyke^ Settford viS Newhaven. 
Bramber Castle and Poynings circuit, Ashdown Forest circuit. Worthing and 
Arundel Castle^ and many others. — Rottingdean {Olde Place ^ Rfi. 21/, P. 
from 10 gs.; White Horse^ similar charges), 3i m. E. of the Old Steine, at the 
mouth of a *dean* or combe in the chalk cliffs, still preserves its old village 
street. It is reached by road along the diff, passing Roedean^ a well-known 
school for girls founded in 188S, and the modern (1939) home and training 
establishment of St. Dunstan*s, primarily for blinded ex-service men. Both 
thoM buildings were occupied during the war (1940-45) by H.M.S. Vernon, 
the naval torpedo school. The retuni may be made by walking across the 
Downs vi& di m.) Ovingdean (i m. from the cliffs), with a very early church 
and the manor house celebrated by, Ainsworth in 'Ovingdean Grange.’ 
Rottii^dean church contains windows by Sir E. Burne-Jones (1833-98), who 
is btiried in the churchyard, at the S.W. comer of the church. Close by is the 
grave of William Black (1841-98). Rudyard Kipling lived fox a time at 'The 
Elms,* opposite the church, and North End House, Burne-Jones’s residence, is 
lower down. The diff road goes on to (9 m.) Newhaven vift the villa-resorts 
of (4} m.) Saltdean and (6 m.) Peacehaven, — The ^Devil’s Dyke is a deep 
and narrow hollow in the South Down& m. N.W. of Briimon. The top 
of the dyke hill (697 ft.; bus), since 1928 the property of Brighton, affords 
an extensive *View of the Weald of Sussex, Britton, the sea, and the North 
Downs. The Dyke is a good starting-point for walks on the breezy South 
Downs, the springy turf and open views of which are a joy to the pedestrian. 
A pleasant descent may be made N.E., viA the pretty hamlet of Saddlescombe, 
to (4 hr.) Poynings (p. 49). 

The road from Brighton to Lewes (9 m.), viA (4^ m.) Palmer, skirts Stanmer 
Park, a public park of 5<X)0 acres, noted for its beeches. 

from Briobtion to Worteono, 10} m., A 259 or A 27, 
(railway in } hr.). — 1 m. Hove, — 2 m. Portslade and (3} m.) 
^uthwiek are connected by a line of grimy wharves. At the 
foot of the Downs, above Southwidc, is an interesting Roman 
^OQa. — 5 m. Shorcham-by-Sea is an old town (13,050 inhab.) 
with two foie Norman *Churches: St, Mary de Haura (i.e. of 
the harbour), near the High St., and St, Nicholas, at CHd 
Shoreham, 1 m. up the Adur, Rdiere the riv^ is crossed by a 
quaint wood^ bridge (car-tdi €d,, motor-cyde Id,), From the 
small harbour Charles n escaped to Ffoamp in 1651. In High 
St is The Marlipins, a small 1 2m cent house with a little museum 
(weekdays 10.30-12.30, 2.30-5). To Horsham, see p. 55. — We 
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cross the Adur. — H m. Lancing (Sussex Pad, near thi toll- 
bridge, T.H., RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.) has a partly Norman chWh. 
Lancing College, on the r., has a conspicuous Gothic chfipel, 
begun in 1868. — IQJ m. Worthing, see Rte. 9. ^ \ 

9. FROM LONDON TO WORTHING ^ 

Road, 57 m. (A 243 and A 24). — 19 m. Leatherhead. — 24 m. Dorkine* — 
374 m. Honham. — 494 m. Washington, — 57 m. Worthing. 

RAILWAY vi& Hove, 60 m. from Victoria or London Bridge in 85-90 min. 
Principal Stations: To (494 <n.) Preston Park, see Rte. 8.-514 m. Hove. 

— 554 m. Shoreham. — 60 m. Worthmg (Central). — 61m. West Worthing. 

— Places between London and Horsham are served by the Arundel line 
(Rte. 11a). 

We quit London by Putney Bridge and the Kingston by-pass, 
and at (14 m.) Hook Corner turn left on A 243. 

An alternative route from London (A 24) runs vi& Wimbledon, Morden, 
and Ewell to (15 m.) Epsom (68,050 inhab.; Dr0 Bridge. RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; 
Spread Eagle. RB. 2 1 /-26/, P. 9 gs. ; Linden Home. RB. 1 8/6, P. 7 gs. ; Woodcqte. 
RB. 15/), 14 m. N.W. of Epsom Dowm. where the ‘Derby* and the ‘Oaks* 
(instituted in 1780 and 1779) are run in May or June. The parish church 
contains monuments by Flaxman and Chantrey. The mineral springs that 
gave name to ‘Epsom Salts’ were discovered in 1618, but are no longer in 
vo^ue. Durdans. a mansion where Um Ofth Earl of Rosebery (1847-1929), 
Prune Minister and winner of the Derby, died, lies 4 m. S., adjoining Woodcote 
Park, with the country club of the R.A.C. — At (174 m.) Ashtead. where the 
church contains stained glass (c. 1500) brought from Herck in Belgium, George 
MacDonald died in 1905. A 24 joins our route at (194 m*) Leatherhead. 

On the right at (15^ m.) Chessington is Burnt Stub, with a 
popular Zoo and amusement park (adm. 2/, children 1/3; 
restaurant). — 19 m. Leatherhead {New Bull, RB. 21/, P. 9^ 
gs.) is a pleasant town (27,2(X) inhab.) on the Mole, with some 
attractive old houses and a large boys* school. It is one of the 
claimants to be the ‘Highbury’ of Jane Austen’s ‘Emma.* 
Anthony Hope (Sir Anthony H. Hawkins; 1863-1933) is 
buried in the churchyard; while the Coxmcil Offices are on the 
site of Kingston House, in which John Wedey preached his 
last sermon (Feb. 23rd, 1791). 

A 246 runs bonce to Guildford (114 ni.) via Great Bookham{ see bdow), 
Ejffingham (44 m.), and East Horsley (54 m.), where the church has an 11th 
cent, tower and good brasses. 

21 m. Micklekam (by-pass; Running Horses) has a church in 
which Fanny Burney was married in 1793 and George Meredith 
in 1864. A path leads across the Mole and through Norbury 
Park, famous fbr its beeches and for the yews in the ‘Druids’ 
Grove,* rejoining the road near Burford Bridge. 21^ m. 
Juniper Hall (1.), now a fkdd-study centre, was once occupied 
by a group of Frendi refugees, one of whom (Gen. d’Aiblay) 
maided Fanny Burney. Camilla Lacey, 1 m. S.W., the house 
oii^nally built with the proceeds of ‘Camilla,’ was burned, with 
many Burney relics, in 1919. — 22i m. Burford Bridge (Hotel, 
T.H., RB. 21/-25/) ^ans the Mole at the foot of Box 
(see Rte. 10). At the hotel, Keats finidied ‘Endymion’ (room 
mown) and R. L. Stevenson stayed four times in 1878-86. 
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A little above Burford Bridge is Flint Cottage, the home from 1867 of George 
Meredith (1828-1909), who is buried in Dorking Cemetery. At the top of 
the steep garden is the chalet built by Meredith as a study and bedroom in 1877. 

24 m. Dorking {mite Horse, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Red 
Lion, RB. 18/, P. 7 gs.; Star & Garter, RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs.), an 
ancient market-town (20,250 inhab.), is a favourite centre for 
walks (see Rte. 10). It gives name to an old-faidiioned breed of 
five-toed fowls. The former King's Head inn in North St. is 
supposed to be the original of the 'Marquis of Granby* in 
‘Pickwick.’ 

To the £. of Dorking lies the Deepdene, a once famous mansion where 
Disraeli wrote most of ‘Coningsby.* The by-pass here runs between Glory 
Woods (r.) and the golf course (1.). A pleasant walk to the N.W. of Dorking 
leads over Ranmore Common (views) to (5 m.) Great Bookham viA (3 m.) 
*Pole8den Lacey (N.T.), a mansion of 1824 by Cubitt, in beautiful grounds 
(900 acres), bequeathed in 1942 by Mrs. Ronald Greville with its collection of 
paintings and other works of art (grounds open daily; house, adm. 2/ or 2/6, 
Sat. & Sun. 11-1. 2-6, also 2-6 on Wed. & BH.). King George VI spent part 
of his honeymoon in the mansion. Sheridan lived for some years in a previous 
house on the site. 

From Dorking to Guildford and to Leith Hill, see Rte. 10. 4 

We skirt Holmwood Common (N.T.; 630 acres) and enter 
Sussex, leaving the Arundel road (A 29) on the right. About 
li m. S.W. of (35 m.) Warnham is Field Place, where the poet 
Shelley (1792-1822) was bom and wrote his ‘Queen Mab.* 

37i m. Horsham (King's Head, RB. 17/6, P. 9^ gs.; Black 
Horse, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Crown, RB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.; 
Station, RB. 15/), a market-town (16,700 inhab.) and railway- 
jimction. The E.E. Church, with Perp. windows and a Single 
spire, contains interesting monuments. Many old houses are 
to be seen in The Causeway, at the end of West St. ; here is the 
Museum (weekdays 2.30-4,30) with the old stocks, bull-ring, and 
.whipping-post. Horsham stone, easily split, is a traditional 
material for roof-slabs throughout Sussex. 

About 2 m. S.W. are the large but somewhat ineffective red bride buildings 
of eSuist’s Hospital, the famous *Blue Coat School,’ founded in London by 
Edward VI in 1SS2 and removed hither in 1902. The boys still wear the ancient 
costume of blue gowns, knee breeches, and ydlow stockings. This was the 
school of Charles Lamb. Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt, and among earlier 
pupils were Camden, Stilhngfleet, and Middleton. In the dining hall is a large 
pamting by Verrio depicting the Endowment of the Royal Mathematical 
Sdiool m 1672; and in the chapel are paintinn by Brangwyn. 

From Horsham to Shoreham, 21 m. (S.R. m i hr.). — 4 m. Lower Seeding, 
— The church of (7 m.) Cowfold contains the splendid brass, 10 ft. long, of 
Prior Ndond (1433). — Beyond (8i m.) St. Hughes Charterhouse, established 
bv monks from the Grande-Chartreuse (1877-83; male visitors admitted 
1^3, exc. Sun.), we turn right and cross the Adur beyond (9i m.) Partridge 
Green. — At (12 m.) Ashurst ^Michael Fairless’ (Margaret Fairless Barber; 
d. 1901), author of *The Roadmender,* is buried. She died at Mock Bridge 
House, near Shermanbury, li m. E. on the Henfield road. — 16 m. Steyning 
(St. Cuthman's, P. 7 gs.), a pleasant little town with an old grammar school at 
the foot of the Downs, has a very interesting church, said to have been originally 
founded by St. Cuthman. The present church is only a fragment of the con- 
templated structure. Its most striking feature is the series of enridtied late- 
Morman arches in the nave (c. 1 ISO). The plain E. arches of the nave and aisles 
are 100 years older. Near the Purbeck marble font is the *Steyning Stones’ 
probably of pre-Christian origin, rediscovered in 1938 in the churchyard. 
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In a house near by Yeats vrrote many of his later poems. About 2 m. w. rises 
Chanctonbury Ring (783 ft.), a conspicuous summit crowned with ancient 
entrenchments and a circle of beeches. Glorious walks may be takeiufrom 
Steyning along the Downs to (5 m.) the Devil’s Dyke on the E., or to (1^ m.) 
Amberley on the W. — 17 m. Bramber (St. Mary’s, unlic., in an aildent 
house, RB. 20/; Castle, RB. lS/6, P. 7 gs.) has a little Norman church and 
fragments of a castle (N.T.) erected to guard the estuary of the Adur« At 
Botoiphs and at Coombes. 1 and 2 m. S., are quaint little churches of 1 1th qpnt. 
foundation, the latter with 12th cent, mural paintings. — 21m. Shoreham, 
see p. 53. 

From Horsham to Guildford^ see p. 66; to Arundel^ etc., see Rte. 11. 

43i m. West Grinstead 00 has a partly Norman churdL In 
West Grinstead Park is *Pope*s Oak,* under which Pope is said 
to have composed the *Rape of the Lock* at the suggestion of 
his host, John Caryll. On the right are the ruins of Knepp 
Castle and Knepp Park, with a lake 1 m. long. — 49i m. Washing-^ 
ton lies below Chanctonbury Ring (see above) and a fine road 
leads W. beneath the South Downs to Storrington (2i m. ; White 
Horse, RB. 21/, P. 8 gs.; Manor House, RB. 17/6-25/, P. 7-10 
gs.; Abingworth Hall, unlic., 2 m. N., P. 7-12 gs.) and Amberley 
(6 m.; Rte. 11 a). — 52i m. Findon (by-pass; Findon Manor, 
RB. 17/6-21/6, P. 7i-10 gs.; Grey Point, RB. 15/-21/, P. 7-10 
gs.) is the nearest village to Cissbuiy Ring (see below). A 280, 
the ‘Long Furlong’ with splendid views, leads r. for Arundel. 


57 m. Worthing (}Vame\ RB. 27/6^/, P. 12i-22 gs.; 
Beach, P. 12-16 gs.; Burlington, RB. llj-iSI, P. 12r-16 gs.; 
Berkeley, Bath, P. 9^l3i gs.; Eardley, P. 8-14 gs.; Cavendish, 
Kingsway, P. 7-12 gs.; Alexander's, P. 6-9 gs.; Spaniard, RB. 
19/6, P, 9 gs., and mai^ others. — Parade Wine Lodge Rest,, 
gc^d) is a popular seaside resort (69,375 inhab.), with a mild 
climate. There are good swimming baths and gardens, but the 
beach is shingly except at low tide. In Chapel Rd. are the 
Post Office and the Town Hall and Museum (weekdays 10-5 or 8) 
with a good collection of Roman remains, and in Union Place, 
nearly opposite, is the Connaught Theatre (repertory). Concerts 
are held in the Pier Pavilion. 

Worthing is a good starting-point for visits to the South Downs and several 
interesting chuit^s. — The transitiona] Norman church of Broadwater, a 
suburb 1 m. N., contains old brasses and monuments. In the cemetery, a few 
yards W., lie Richard Jefferies (^ below) and W. H. Hudson (1841-1922), 
the naturalists. — The Norman *Cburch otSompring, 2 m. N.E., has a Saxon 
tower with the single example in England of a Rhenish 'helm roof. Many 
of the other features, such as the vaulted chapel off the S. transept, are m 
much interest, and the chuxch has been descnoed as **tbe greatest architec- 
tural curiosity in the county.” Near by is the cottage where Edward Trelawny, 
Shelly’s friend, died m 1881. — West Tarring, It m. N.W.*, has some ISth 
cent, cotuges (adm. 6d.), and an E.E. church with a Perp. tower, modem 
Italian mosaics, and a tablet to John Selden (1584-1654), who was bom at 
Salvington, b m. farther N., in a cottage still extant (with a Latin inscription 
over the door). The famous Fig Garden (adm. 2d.) at Tarring is said to have 
been originally planted by Bedcet. — Cfrshary Hill (603^; N.T.L 3 m. 
N« it crowned by the largest entrenchment on the South Downs (c. 300 B.c.) 

PhOM Worthing to Chichester by the coast-road, 25 m. (A 259; motor- 
bus) passing several seaside resorts; through trains from Britton to Ports- 
moatn. — At (2i m.) Goring~by^Sea Richard Jefferies died in 1B87. — m. 
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JF«rri‘fV (Greystoke Manor, P. 10 gs.). — 6 m. Angmering (South Strand, 
Palm Court, unlic., RB. 15/-25/. P. 7^-11 gs.; Three Crowns, RB. 16/6, 
P. 7 gs.). The Pigeon House, in the village 2 m. N., is an interesting medieval 
house (adm. daily, exc. Thurs., from 3 p.m., by appointment). — 10 m. 
Littlehampton {Stetson, Dolphin, P. 10 gs.; Broadmark, at Rustington, H tn. E., 
P. 7-lS gs.), with good sands and a golf course at the mouth of the Arun. — 
12 m. Clymping has a 13th cent, church with a tower of 1 170. To the N. is 
Ford, with a naval air station and a tiny Norman church. — At (16^- m.) 
Felpham, now a suburb of Bognor, are a cottage occupied by William Bls^e 
in 1801-4 and the house of William Hayley (1745-1820), the poet, who is 
buried in the church. 

18 m. Bognor Regis {Royal Norfolk, RB. 22/6-3S/, P. 12-24 gs.; Royal, 
RB. 21/, P. 8^14 gs.; Clarehaven, Rock Gardens, P. 8-12 gs.; Victoria, P. 
7-10 gs.), a bathing-resort (25,600 inhab.) with a sandy beach, owes its sur- 
name *Regis* to the fact that Craigweil House (demolished) at Aldwick (Bay 
Court, first class, P. 15-20 gs.; Lion House, 1 m. N.W., P. 7-10 gs.), H m. W., 
was occupied by George V during his convalescence in 1929. — For the direct 
road to London (A 29), see Rte. 11. — 25 m. Chichester, see Rte. 11. 


10. BOX HILL AND LEITH HELL 

Approaches. — Road to Dorkin^i, see Rte. 9. — Railway Stations. Box 
BUI & BurfoM Bridge, on the electric line from Waterloo to Dorking; Belch- 
worth, and Deepdene, on the line from London Bridge to Reigate, Dorking, 
and Guildford, are the nearest stations to Box Hill. — Holmwood, on the line 
from Victoria or London Bridge to Horsham (or from Waterloo, changing 
at Dorking North); and Gomshall & Shere, on the London Bridge-^uildJora 
line, arc the nearest stations to Leith Hill. — Motor-buses. Green Line Coaches 
712, 713, 714 from Baker St. Station, Hyde Pk. Comer, or Victoria (Ecdeston 
Br.) to Leatherhead and Dorking: thence No. 433 to Coldharbour (for Leith 
Hill) and to Ranmore Common; No. 425 (every 4 hr.) to Wotton Hatch and 
Guildford: and No. 412 to Abinger Hatch and tiolmbury St, Mary for the 
Ld^ Hill district. 

Box HHl (596 ft.; ♦View), including c. 900' acres of N.T. 
property, c. H ni. N.E. of Dorking, is best approached from 
the Leatherhead road (Rte. 9), either from Burford Bridge or 
yik the stepping-stones across the Mole just S. of it. It is a fine 
expanse of down and woodland with numerous box trees from 
which it takes its name. A fine walk leads along the ridge vift 
Pebble Coombe to (6 m.) Reigate; or the ridge may be followed 
N. across Mickleham Downs (N.T.) to (4 m.) L^therhead. 

Leidi Hill (965 ft.), the hipest point in S.E. England, c. 

a m. S.W. of Dorking, commands an extensive ♦View, in- 
iding (on a clear day) St. Paul’s in London and the Chanel, 
with ships passing Shoreham Gap (adm. to tower 2d,). It is 
approached by several pleasant footpaths from the Guildford 
road between Westcottand Wotton Hatch, or from Holmwood 
station. The surrounding woods (750 acres N.T.) are noted for 
bluebells and rhododendrons. From the summit a charming 
walk may be taken N. to (c. i hr.) Friday Street, a picturesque 
hamlet of red cottages fac^ by a large pond, and thence down 
the W. bank of the brook to (1 m.) Wotton House, where we 
Join the Guildford road (see below). About } m. W. of Friday 
Street is Abinger or Abinger Hatch (Hatch, T.H., RB. 17/6, P. 
gs.), with an 11th cent, dhurdi shattered by bombs and 
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restored, a manor house with a Jacobean porch, and the old 
stocks (on the green). From Abinger a road leads N. to (1 m.) 
Wotton (see below), another via Pasturewood House, ppened as 
an educational centre in 1947 in memory of Beatrice Webb, 
Lady Pas^eld (1858-1943), to (2 m. S.W.) the charming village 
of Holntbury St, Mary beneath Holmbury Hill (857 ft)i 

The shortest route to Leith Hill by road (Si m.) quits Dorking 1^ South 
St., and ascends to (3i m.) Coldharbour, a hamlet lying at the foot of Anstiebury 
Camp (1.; no adm.), with its double trench, the finest prehistoric camp in 
Surrey. Beyond (4 m.) Coldharbour church the road traverses a beautifully 
wooded stretch, and passes just below the conspicuous tower on the top of the 
hill. A little farther U-) are the fine woods (N.T. ; always open) of Leith Hill 
Place (adm. 2/, May-Sept., Wed., Sat. & BH. 2-5.30), presented by Dr. 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, the composer, in 1945, and containing Wedgwood 
family portraits, china, etc. 

From Dorking to Guildford, 12 m., A 25 (railway in 
i hr. from Dorking Town sta.; motor-bus from Dorking North 
sta. in 58 min.). We leave Dorking by West St. and beyond 
(li m.) Westcott and the mansion known as The Rookety Q.). 
birthplace of Malthus (1766-1834), ascend to (2}^.) Wotton 
Hatch Hotel (T.H., RB. 17/6, P. 8^ gs.). To the right, below the 
road, we see the church of Wotton, in which John Evelyn 
(1 620-1 70Q, the diarist, is buried in the family chapel. Hard by 
(1.) is Wotton House (no adm.), Evelyn’s home; parts of the 
surrounding fine woods date from his planting. Shortly beyond 
the second side road on the left (leading to Leith Hill) we pass 
Crossways Farm (‘Diana of the Crossways*), and (4J m.) 
Abinger Hammer, a village named after an old iron furnace. — 
5i m. Gomshall OBlack Horse, RB. 18/6). 

An attractive road leads S. to (2^- m.) Peaslake (Hurtwood Inn, T.H., RB. 
17/6, P. 8 gs.) and thence almost to (3f m.) the summit of Coneyhurst Hill 
(844 ft.) the W. summit of the Leith Hill i^nsand ridge. The return may be 
made to Shere. — The thickly wooded ridge to the N. {Hackhurst Downs, 
Netley Heath; 270 acres N.T.) is traversed by steep and remote lanes, some of 
them accessible to motor cars. 

6^ m. Shere (White Horse, an attractive old inn), on the 
Tillmgboume, perhaps the prettiest village in Surrey, has a 
well-restored church (12-1 5th cent.). 

The road to the left at the next fork (A 248) is an alternative route to Guild- 
ford vift di m.) Albury (Drummond Arw, T.H., RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.) and (2i m.) 
Chilworth to the N. of Blackheath (N.T.), a tract of open faeathland. Albury 
Park (Dowager Duchess of Northumberland; adm. daily 1.30-5, 2/6) contains 
some fine pictures. In the lovely grounds, laid out by John Evelyn, is a large 
Catholic Apostolie Church (or 'Cathedral*), an edifice in a Perp. style, erected 
in 1840 by Mr. Henry Drummond, who converted the old diur^ with its 
early-Norman tower, into a mortuary chapel. Mr. Drummond was father-in- 
law to the sixth Duke of Northumberland. A new dhapel (1939), by Edward 
Maufe, commemorates the eighth Duke. — About 1 m. N. of Chilworth is 
St, Martha's Hill (720 ft.), with the lonely Chapel^ St. Martha (*Vicw), on the 
Pilgrims* Way. The Norman fabric was largdy rebuilt in 1848. 

A 25 ascends to (81 m.) Newlands Comer (500 ft.), on the 
sunmut of the chaik ridge, affording a famous *View. Part of 
the POgrims* Way is traceable on the Downs, and to the S. 
ai^>ears St. Martha’s Chapel. The road goes on, over Merrow 
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Downs, to (10 m.) Merrow, and thence to the left to (12 m.) 
Guildford {RVt, 11). 

A pleasant walk leads back from Newlands Comer to (8 m.) Dorldng 
along the crest of the North Downs, viA Netley Heath and Ranmore Common. 

11. FROM LONDON TO PORTSMOUTH 
A. Via Arundel 


Road, 87 m. To 124 m.) Dorking, see Rte. 9. — A 29. 43^ m. Billingshurst. 
— 48i m. PuUforough. — S7i m. Arundel. — A 27. 68^ m. Chichester (by-pass). 
— 85^ m. Portsmouth. 

Railway, 87i m. from Victoria or London Bridge in 2^ hrs. Prindpal 
Stations: 13) m. Sutton, — 16 m. Epsom, — 25^ m. Dorking North. — 39 m. 
Horsham, junction for Steyning and Shoreham. — 51i m. Pulborough. — 
S8i m. Arundel, junction for Littlehampton. — 62 m. Ford, junction for 
Littlehampton. — 64^ m. Barnham. junction for Bognor Regis (3i m.; through 
trains). — 71m. Chichester. — 73i m. Bosham. — 78 m. Emsworth. — 79i m. 
Havant, and thence to Portsmouth, see Rte. 11 b. Some trains run to Horsham 
viA East Croydon, Three Bridges, and Crawley (2 m. shorter). 

From London to (24 m.) Dorki^, see Rte. 9. — At (28i m.) 
Beare Green A 29 bears to the right. — Near (32 m.) Ocfcley 
(Red Lion, T.H., RB. 16/, P. 7 gs.; King’s Arms, RB. 17/6) the 
Danes were defeated with great slaughter in 851 by Ethclwulf of 
Wessex. On the right rises Leith Hill. — At (38i m.) Roman 
Gate begins a long section of the Roman Stone Street, leading 
from London to Chichester. — 43^^ m. Billingshurst (Six Bells, 
RB. 15/). At Coolham, 3 m. S.E., is the curiously named ’Blue 
Idol,* an old Quaker meeting-house associated with William 
Penn. Shipley church, 2 m. farther, is Norman. Wisborough 


Green, 3 m. W. on the Petworth road, is a channing village on 
the verge of some of the best country in Sussex. — 481 m- 
Pulborough {Chequers, RB. 22/6-28/6, P. 91-13 gs.*, Pulborough, 
RB. 21/-25/6, P. 8-10 gs.; Arun, P. 81-11 gs.), on the Arun, has 
a large E.E. and Perp. church (brasses), and a good golf course. 

At Btgnor, 7 m. S.W. (2 m. W. of Bury, see below), is a fine *Roman Villa 
(•dm. daily 2/, each extra pen. 1/; tickets at caretaker's cottage), inhabited 
in the 2na-4th cent., and excavated in 1827. — A footpath leads along the 
Arun from Pulborough to Wiggonholt, 2 m. S.E., while West CkUtlngton 
(Roundabout, RB. 21/~2S/, P. 12 gs.). 3 m. E., has its stocks and whipping- 
post ana a good I2th cent, diurch. Parham Park, 4 m. S.E. of Pulboroum, is a 
stately mansion of 1577, with interesting fundtuie and portraits (adm. ^5.30, 
Wed., Thurs., Sun. & BH., Apr.-Oct.; 2/6). 

PaoM Pulborough to Midhurst, 12 m. — 1 m. Stopham, with a 14th cent, 
bridge on the Arun. — 2i m. Fittlewarth (Swan, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.). — Si m. 
Petworth (Swan, T.H., RB. 17/6, P. 7i n.), with narrow streeu and pictur- 
esque houses, lies dose beside PetworUi House (adm. 2/6; Apr.-Oct. on Tues., 
Thurs.,Sat. ft BH.,2-6.alsoistWed.inthemonthS/). The mansion (1688-96), 
piesmted to the N.T. by Lord Leconfietd in 1947, contains some exquisite 
carvings by Grinling Gibbons, sculptures, and a notable collection of pictures. 
Turner, who was a frequent visitor hm, is particularly well represented. 
The Park is open to the public (view from ttie Monument). — 12 m. Midburst 
(Spread Eagle, RB. 21/-30/, P. 10-13 gs.; Angel, RB. 21/-25/, P. from 10 gs.; 
Park House, at Bepton, 2i m. S.W., P. 12i gs.),a charming old town on the 
Rodier, is mtmestmg for the imposing remains of Cowdray House, a Tudor 
mansion destroyed by fire in 1793, in Ck>wdray Park, whldbi is open to the 
public (polo matches). The dmrch of Easebowne (pron. Edmm). 1 m. N.B.. 
contains an efiigy of Sir David Owen (d, 1535), unde of Henry VII, ana 
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adjoins the buildings of a 1 3th cent, priory of Augustinian nuns (now the 
church hall and vicarage). About 1 m. S. of Midhurst an obelisk comtnemor* 
ates Richard Cobden 0804-65), who built Dunford House, near bw on the 
site of his birthplace; he is buried at IVest Lavington, } m. S.E. Trottan, 3^ m. 
W., was the birthplace of Thomas Otway (1652-85): the church dontains 
15th cent, wall-paintings and the earliest brass in England to a lady (1310; 
Margaret Camoys). 

We cross the Arun, which meanders throu^ rich Water- 
meadows. — 49i m. Hardham has a church with 12th cent, 
wall-paintings. — 53i m. Bury^ 2 m. from Bignor (see above), 
with the country house of John Galsworthy (d. 1933), lies 
opposite Amberley, a charming village with a ruined castle 
(no adm.) of the bishops of Chichester and a late-Norman 
church. At the Arun bridge beside the station, 1 m. S., are 
pleasant garden cafes. — 55 m. Whiteways Lodge commands a 
fine •View, with Arundel park on the left. 

57i m. Arundel {Norfolk Arms, RB. 17/6-21/, P. 8-12 gs.; 
Bridge, RB. 21 /-25/, P. 91-12 gs.), a quiet country town (27(X) 
inhab.), clusters round the base of Arundel Castle (Duke of 
Norfolk), which was foimded at a very early period to protect 
the gap here made by the Arun in the chalky South Downs. 
Besieged by Henp^ 1 in 1102 and by Stephen in 1139, the castle 
was finally laid in ruins by the Parliamentarians in 1643-44. 
The occupied part of the castle (adm. 2/; mid-May-Sept., Mon.- 
Thurs. 12 or 1-4.30; Aug.-mid-Sept. weekdays 12-4.30), rebuilt 
at the end of the 18th cent., was recast in the 13th cent, style in 
1890-1903. The ticket admits also to the ancient Keep (12th cent. ; 
restored) and the Fitzalan Chapel (see below). The fine Park, with 
Swanbourne Lake, is always open (no motors). — The parish 
church of St, Nicholas (c. 1380) has a rare pre-Reformation pulpit 
and 14th cent, mural paintings. The Fitzalan Chapel, separated 
from the rest of the building by a wall, is the property of the 
Duke of Norfolk (who is a Roman Catholic). It was originally 
founded (1380) as the chapel of the College of the Holy Trinity, 
and contains fine * Monuments of the Fitz^ans, previous holders 
of the earldom of Arundel, which passes with the property and 
was acquired by the Howard family through marriage in 1580. 
The 15th duke (1847-1917) restomd the chapel and also built 
the conspicuous Roman ^tholic church of St, Philip Neri, 
with a slender f[6che (1869-7Q. George MacDonald was pastor 
of the Tarrant St. chapel in 1850. 

, Charming walks ascend both banks of the Arun to (3 m.) Amberley Bridge 
(W. bank) and to (2 m.) Burpham (E. bank), at the foot of the S. Downs, with 
a Norman and Saxon church and a notable promontory-fort, probably built 
to resist Danish sea-raiders. — For Littlehampton (4 ol; p. 57) wo cross the 
Arun and bear right beyond Arundel station. 

Ihe Chichester road (A 27) runs W. from Arundel, crossing 
the Bognor road (A 29). To the r. (i m.) is Slindon, where Abp. 
Stephen Langton died in 1228 (memorial in the church), with 
3500 acres of N.T. land above it. — 62i m, Fontwell Park race- 
course (steeplechases). — 65i m. Opposite Tangmere, with an 
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R.A.F. station, is Boxgrove^ i m. N. of the main road. The 
interesting Benedictine •Prioiy Church here is notable for its late- 
Norman and E. E. work recalling that of Bp. Seffrid at Chichester. 
The original building was divided into a monastic and a parish 
church (the latter now in ruins). The vaulting is of very unusual 
form. The De La Warr chantry is an elaborate work of 1532. 

68i m. CHICHESTER (Dolphin & Anchor^ T.H., West St., 
opp. the cathedral, RB. 22/, P. 10 gs.; Ship^ North St., RB. 22/6- 
27/6,P. 12-14gs.; C/oAe,SouthSt.,RB.21/,P. 8igs.), a charming 
cathedral city (19,100 inhab.) and the administrative centre of 
West Sussex, is the ancient Regnum, called Cisseceaster in the 
Saxon Chronicle. It betrays its Roman origin in its four main 
streets, meeting at right angles in the centre of the town. Here 
stands the ornate * Market Cross (c. 1500), surmounted by a 
cupola put up in 1 12A . On the E. side is a bronze bust of Charles I. 

The ^Cathedral (Plan, see p. 53) is predominantly an early- 
Norman building, with Transitional and E.E. alterations and 
additions. Services on weekdays at 8, 9.30, & 5.15; on Sun. at 
8, 10.30, & 4 (6.30 in summer). Visitors enter by the western 
Galilee Porch (E.E.); the S. porch is a beautiful work of the 
same period. 

History. The ancient see of Selsey (established in the 7th cent.) was 
transferred hither c. 1072; and the new cathedral was begun c. 1090 by Bishop 
Ralph I (on the site of an old collegiate church) and consecrated in 1 108. 
Partly destroyed by fire in 1 1 14, it was at once repaired and practically finished 
by 1123. A second fire in 1186 led to the rebuilding of the inside of the 
clerestory and the addition of stone vaulting. The Norman chancel-apse was 
replaced by Bishop Seffrid II (1180-1204) by the present square retro-choir. 
The three porches and the sacristy are of the E.E. period. The outer aisles 
were formed by throwing into one a series of chapels originally added between 
1245 and 1280. The upper stage of the central tower, with its plate-tracery 
windows, belonged to about 1247. Tl^ Lady Chapel was completed in 1288- 
1304. Various windows were inserted in the 14th and 15th centuries. A good 
deal of damage was done by the Parliamentary iconoclasts in 1643. The 
graceful spire (277 ft.), recalling that of Salisbury and said to be the only 
cathedral spire in England visible from the sea, was built in the 14th cent. It 
collapsed in 1861 and was almost at once rebuilt. The N.W. tower, which 
had to be taken down in 1684, was re-erected in 1901. Four large windows on 
the N. side of the nave, destroyed by blast in 1943, have been reglazed (1949) 
to illustrate the history of the diocese. 

Interior. The double aisles of the Nave, which has eight 
bays, are its characteristic feature. The arcades and triforium of 
Bp. Ralph contrast effectively with the light and graceful 
clerestory of Bp. Seffrid (in which Purbeck marble is freely 
used) and with the Dec. tracery of the outer aisles, St, Michael* s 
Chapel, in the N.W. tower, is now a Naval Memorial Chapel 
for 1939-45. 'In the N. aisle are a statue of Wm. Huskisson 
(d. 1830), by Carew; three monuments by Flaxman, including 
one to William Collins (1721-59), the poet, a native of ^ichester ; 
the tomb of Richard Fitzalan, 1^1 of Arundel (beheaded 1397; 
restored); and (E. ba>r) the tomb of Maud, Countess of Arundel 
(c. 1270). In the S. ^e are two more memorials by Flaxman, 
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and (near the S. porch) a brass of 1592, the only one spared in 
1643. St, George's Chapel has been restored as a memorial to 
the Royal Sussex Regiment. \ 

The S. Transept possesses a fine seven-light window (c. 
1330) filled with poor glass. Beneath is the canopy-tomb of 
Bp. Langton (1305-37). The tomb on the N. side, pn^ably 
that of Bp. Stratford (d. 1362), is sometimes said to be the 
shrine of St. Richard de la Wych (d. 1253), the fame of which 
attracted many pilgrims, but this was certainly in the retro- 
choir (tablet). On {he W. side of the transept are two curious 
paintings by Theodore Bemardi, an Italian artist employed by 
Bp. Sherborne (1508-36); they represent Ceadwalla bestowing 
the monastery of Selsey on St. Wilfrid, and the confirmation of 
this grant made by Henry VIII to Bp. Sherborne. 

To the W. of this transept is the E.E. Sacristy, now the singing-school, 
with the panelled Chapter House (no adm.) over it. A secret chamber here, in 
which the cathedral plate was bidden, was discovered and rifled by Cromww's 
soldiers. To the E. is St. PantaleorCs Ctuipel (Trans.), now used as a vestry. 

The N. Transept, long used as the parish church of St. 
Peter, contains portraits of bishops by Bemardi (see above). 
Gustav Holst (1874-1934), the composer, is buried here. On 
the W. wall is a memorial to Thomas Weelkes, the composer, 
organist here in 1602-23. It is adjoined on the E. by the Chapel 
of the Four Virgins, now the Chapter Library, The ‘Pious Con- 
sultation* of Abp. Hermann of Cologne preserved here contains 
the autograph of Cranmer, who is said to have used it in com- 
piling the Church of England prayer-book. 

The Choir is slightly raised above the nave, which it re- 
sembles. The oaken Altar Screen is a reproduction of the original, 
made mainly with the old material. The Stalb, a little later 
than those at Winchester, date fitm c. 1335, but only the backs 
are original; they have well-carved misericords. The ham- 
mered iron screens shutting off the aisles are copied from 
ancient models. In the S. aisle are two interesting *^ulptured 
Slabs (c. 1140), of unusually refined design, representing the 
Raising of Lazarus and Chnst at die Gate of Bethany. Be- 
tween them is the tomb of Bp. Sherborne (d. 1536), and opposite 
is the cenotaph of Dean Hook (d. 1875). On the N. side of the 
high altar is the canopied tomb of Bp. Story (d. 1503). — The 
*RETRO-CHom, completed by Bp. Seffrid in 1199, is a charming 
example of the final transition from the massive Norman to 
the lighter Gothic style. The interval between the fine Pur- 
beck marble piers and their detached shafts is \irider than in 
any other known example. — The E. end of the cathedral is 
formed by the long and narrow Lady Charel, the three W. 
bays of which belonged to the ori^nal Norman church, while 
the two E. bays were added betweoi 1288 and 1304. In the first 
two bays are traces of the paintings by Bemardi which once 
covered the vaults throughout the church. 
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The Cloisters, entered by the South Porch, are ISth cent., and irregular 
both in position and form. There is no N. walk. The garth is known as the 
Paradise. The Bishop*s Palace^ with a fine medieval kitchen and E.B. chapel, 
lies to the W., and from the S. walk a narrow passage called St. Richard’s 
Walk (from Bp. Richard de la Wych) leads to Canon Lane. On the right is 
the Deanery; on the left the Vicars* Chse, with a fine 14th cent, ball now 
occupied by the Freemasons. By the 16th cent. Canon Gats we emerge into 
South St. On the right of this street, towards the Cross, diverges the West 
PaUantt one of the rour streets (N., S., E., and W. Pallant) intersecting the 
Palatiiute or Archbishop's 'Peculiar,' a sort of miniature city within the city. 
The Council Offices in N. Pallant occupy Dodo House, a fine building of c. 
1712, one of several interesting houses in this quarter. At No. 1 1 Eastgate Sq. 
(plaque) Keats began The Eve of St. Agnes* in 1819. 

For an ascent of the Central Tower special permission is necessary. The 
same applies to the Bell Tower (c. 1370-1476), 120 ft. high, the only remaining 
English example of a detached beffiy adjoining a cathedral (comp. p. 113). 
In its basement is the Arundel Screen (1478), removed in 1859 from the entrance 
to the choir. 

Tower Street, opposite the Bell Tower, leads to (5 min.) North 
Walls, a promenade skirting the line of the City Waixs, 
whidb doubtless rest on Roman foundations and indicate the 
extent of the Roman town. Following North Walls to the right 
we soon reach the site of the North Gate, whence North St. 
leads back towards the Market Cross. The first turning on the 
left leads to the Priory Park, containing a Norman castle- 
mound, and the E.E. choir of the Grey Friars' Church, later 
used as an assize court. Here William Blake was tried for 
*sedition* in 1804 (he had ejected a soldier from his garden at 
Felpham). The quiet Georgian St. Martin’s Sq. leads S. to 
*St. Mary’s Hospital (shown on weekdays 11~1, 2-4 or 5; 
donation of or more), founded before 1229 for the care of 
the sick but since 1528 an almshouse for the aged. The Great 
Hall, formerly the infirmary but since 1680 occupied by small 
dwelling, has a magnificent timber roof reaching at the sides 
to withm 6 ft. of the floor; it is separated by a carved oaken 
screen from the Chapel with its stalls and misericords so that 
patients could hear mass from their beds (an arrangement 
unique in England; but comp. Beaune in France). Except for 
the partitions and chimneys, the whole dates from c. 1290. — 
Lion St. leads back to North St To the left, on the outside 
wall of the Guildhall (1731), is a Roman inscription, recording 
the erection of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. The stone 
was dug up in 1723 on this site. Nearer the Market Cross is the 
small St, Clave's Church, which retains a very early round door 
on the S. side. In West St. tiie County IJbrary occupies a 
^king late-17th cent, house, while the modem County Hall 
is a worthy companion. 

For one week in the year (that of the last Tues. in July) Chicbester may be 
said to lose its dignity of cathedral town and become merely a starting-TOint 
for the fashionable races hdd on the racecourse in *Goodwood Park (views; 
Ridimond Anns, P.R., at the S. Gate), 4i m. N. Goodwood itself, the seat of 
the Duke of Richmond, 1 m. nearer C^chester, is open to visitors 24 p jn. 
on Thuis. in Apr.-Sept, except in race-week (adm. 2/). It contains a fine 
collection of pictures, largely portraits, including works by Von Dyck, 
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Reynolds (*Third Duchess of Richmond), Lawrence (Fifth Duress), Lely 
(*La belle Stuart,' the duchess who sat for the figure of Britannia on 4ur copper 
coins), Romney, and Kneller. We may note also the singular pictur^known as 
*The Cenotaph of Lord Damley,' the landscapes by the brothers vSmith of 
Chichester, and the relics of Charles I. The park is noted for its cedars, and 
overlooking the racecourse is the prominent Trundle^ a prehistoric earthwork, 
on St. Roche's Hill (667 ft.). — The church of Appledram^ 1^ m. S.W. of 
Chichester, has the sides of its chancel occupied by graduated triplets (win- 
dows), a rare feature that it shares with Brecon Priory in WaJes. 

From Chichbstbr to Sblsby, 8 m. (motor-bus in 40 min.). This road 
traverses the peninsula of Selsey ('seal's island'), the main interest of which 
lies in the fact that here St. Wilfrid established Christianity among the S. 
Saxons (681). St. Wilfrid was followed by a long line of bishops, until the 
Conqueror transferred the see to Chichester — 4 m. Sidlesham. At Pagham, 
2 m. E. by footpath, is a small E.E. church, dedicated to St. Thomas Becket. 
— 8 m. Sesley (Selsey, RB. 21/, P. 7-10^ gs.) is visited for sea-bathing. To the 
S. projects the headland of Selsey BUI, and along the sandy shore to the W. are 
the bungalow resorts of Bracklesham Bay (Hotel, P. gs.) and East 

Wittering (Shore, RB. from 21/, P. 10-15 gs.). 

From Chichester to Bognor and Brighton, see p. 57. 

71i m. Broadbridge. About i m. S. is Bosham (pron. Bozzam; 
Critchfield, unlic., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.), a pretty village and 
yachting centre on Chichester Harbour. The smsill ♦Church of 
singular interest appears in the Bayeux Tapestry, where Harold 
is shown on his way to hear mass before his ill-starred visit to 
Normandy. The tower, the W. part of the chancel with the 
fine chancel arch, and possibly the nave (aisles later) date from 
the time of Edward the Confessor. The chancel (good lancet 
E. window) was extended in the early-Norman and again in the 
E.E. period. 

Tradition alleges that a youiv daughter of King Canute was buried in this 
church, and a small stone coffin was found at the required spot in 1865. 
Some think Bosham the scene of Canute's command to the waves (comp, 
p. 82). Vespasian may have had a camp and villa here. 

At (75i m.) Emsworth we enter Hampshire. The Isle of Wight 
comes into view on the left. — 77i m. Havant (Dolphin, P.R) 
is a railway junction of some importance. 

To the S. (railway in 1 3 min.) lies Hayling Island, 4 m. long and 2 m. broad, 
with (2^ m.) North Hayling and the sea bathing and golfing resort of (4^ m.) 
South Havllng (Royal, RB. 21/, P. 8-1 H gs.; Aconbury, P. 6-9 gs.). The E.E. 
dburch of St. Mary at S. Hayling has good sculptures and fine lancet-windows. 
In the churchyard is a yew 31 ft. in circumference. 

Skirting the shallow Langstone Harbour ^ we reach (85i m.) 
Portsmouth (Rte. 11b). 

B. Vift Petersfield 

^^ 72 m. A 3. 16 m. Esher, — 29 m. GoOdford. N.B. From the entrance 
to (^ildford a by-pass on the right avoids the old town, penetrates the Hog's 
Buk (Funtra road) bv a tunnel, and rmoins the old road at Milford. — 
33 m. Godaiming. — 35| m. Milford. — 42i m. Hindbead. — 54 m. Peteis- 
fiksid. — 72 m. Portsmouth. 

RAfLWAY, 74i m. from Waterloo in 93 min. (restaurant car trains hourly). 
Principal stations: 12 m. Surbiton, — m. Weybridge (junctira for Virgin» 
Water):-- 24 m. Woking. — 30^ m. Guildford, junction for Famham, Alto^ 
^,Cnaitig^ etc.-.34i m. Godaiming. 4 ^ m. Haslemere. — 55 m. 
^tergfield. — 66^ m. Havant, junction for Hayling and (3iichester. — 73 m. 
Fratton. — 73 J m. Portsmouth & Southsea. — 74^ m. Portsmouth Harbour. 
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Leaving London by Putney Bridge, Putney Heath, and the 
Kingston By-pass, we join the old Portsmouth road a mile 
short of (16 m.) Esher (see the Blue Guide to London), — We 
cross the Mole at (19i m.) Cobham (White Lion, RB. 22/6-25/, 
P. 10 gs.). 

A 245 aicends the Mole to Church Cobham^ where Cedar House (N.T.) has 
a fine ISth cent, hall (shown on application), and (2 m.) Stoke a*Abernon, 
where the church (Saxon and E.E.) contains the earliest *Brass in England 
(to Sir John d’Abemon, 1277) and imported 1 4-1 6th cent, glass. Slyfield, 
beyond the bridge, is an interesting Tudor bouse (shown on application; 
donation expected). 

22 m. Wisley Common (Hut Hotel, T.H., RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.) is 
1 m. S. of Wisley, where the *Gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society are open on weekdays (10-7.30 or sunset; 2/6). 
Ockham (Hautboy, RB. 25/), 1 m. S., has a 7-light E. window 
in its church. — 24 m. Ripley (Talbot, RB. 17/6-21/), 1 m. N. 
of which are the 13th cent, ruins of Newark Priory (Augustinian; 
c. 1190), near a charming stretch of the Wey. 

Over 2 m. farther on, A 247 diverges r.. viA (2 m.) Old Woking, on the Way 
with an interesting church, for (3| m.) Woking {Albion, RB. 22/6, P. 9)- gs. ; 
Wheatsheeff, at HorseJl, 1 ro. N., same charges; Heathslde, private, RB. 17/6, 
P. 7-1 1 gs.), a thriving ‘dormitory’ town (47,6CK) inhab.). 

29 m. Guildford {Angel, T.H., RB. 18/6-21/, P. 10 gs.; White 
Horse, RB. 20/, P. 9i gs.; Clavadel, RB. 19/6, P. 8 gs.). the 
county town (47,500 inhab.) of Surrey, is attractively situated 
on the Wey. It is first mentioned as a borough in IIH, but its 
records go back to the time of King Alfred (900). The steep 
♦High Street descends to the W., with many quaint and 
picturesque buildings. Near the top of High St. (1.) is the Royal 
Grammar School, a building of the 16th cent., with a library 
founded in 1573 by Bp. Parkhurst, a native of Guildford, and 
containing 89 chained books (adm. on Sat. and in vacation). 
A few paces farther on is ^Archbishop Abbofs Hospital, a 
Jacobean brick building founded in 1619 for a master, twelve 
brethren, and ten sisters (no fee, but donation expected). It 
contains a wealth of contemporary carved oak, a portrait group 
by John Russell (a native of Guildford; 1745-1806), interesting 
stained-glass windows (1621 ; in the chapel), and old portraits of 
Calvin, Wyclif, and Foxe. The chimneys should be noted. 
Trinity Church, opposite the hospital, rebuilt in the 18th cent., 
contains the monument of Abp. Abbot (d. 1633; from anbarlier 
church) and the cenotaph of Speaker Onslow (d. 1768; buried 
at Merrow). Near the middle of the street (r.) is the Town Hall, 
a bridk and timber edifice of 1682, identified by its projecting 
clock. On the same side (No. 25) is a house containing a fine 
old staircase, and below the Angel Hotel (r.) and a house oppo- 
site are groined cellars of the 13th century. Lower down, 
Qu^ St. leads to the left, passing the church of St, Mary, 
which dates largely from the late-Norman period (1160-80; 
central tower probably pre-Norman). 
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Within should be noted the curious splayed openings (Saxon) Ubove the 
later tower-arches, the corbels in the aisles, a pisdna in the S. aisle, the square 
Mow side* window at the W. end of the N. aisle, and the 15th cent, screen 
incorporated in the organ-case. < 

A little way beyond St. Mary's is the Castle Archway, 
admitting to the public gardens in which, on an artificial 
mound, stands the keep of the Norman Castle (c. 1 150; adm. 
4d,; view from the top), which is 70 ft. high and has walls 
10 to 14 ft. thick. Adjoining the Castle Archway is a small 
Museum of Surrey antiquities and needlework (weekdays 11-5). 
The church of Su Nicholas (rebuilt in 1875-76), on the left 
beyond the bridge over the Wey, incorporates the 15lh cent. 
Loseley Chapel, with monuments of the Mores of Loseley. — 
C. L. Dodgson ('Lewis Carroll'; 1832-98) is buried in Guild- 
ford cemetery. 

Gn Stag Hill, N.W. of the town, the new Cathedral of the 
diocese of Guildford, by Edward Maufe, is in course of erec- 
tion. The foundation-stone was laid in 1936, the crypt chapel 
was dedicated in 1947. The chancel, transepts, and crossing are 
now practically complete and the fabric is adorned with sculp- 
ture by Eric Gill, Anthony Foster, and Vernon Hill. 

Just S. of Guildford, on the Wey, is St, Cathgrtne*s HUl (view), crowned 
with the ruins of an early 14th cent, chapel. — ^Loseley Hous€ (adm. in 
summer, 2-5 Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sun.; 11-5 BH.; 2/), 2 m. S.W., is an admir- 
able example of an Elizabctlmn manor house (c. 1565) in a finely wooded park. 
The Norman ♦Church of Compton, U m. W. of Loseley (3 m. from Guildford), 
with its Saxon cells and tower, is unique in having a chapel above its low 
vaulted sanctuary. The wooden rail of this chapel is probably the oldest 
woodwork in England. On the chancel ardi is an incised figure of a Norman 
soldier. G. F. Watts (1817-1904), the painter, long lived at Limnerslease, i m. 
N. of Compton; and his memory is kept green here by the Watts Picture 
Gallery (daily except Thurs., 2-6, also Wed. & Sat. 1 1-1 ; adm. 6d., free on 
Wed., Sat. & Sun.). The Mortuary Chapel in the new graveyard is adorned 
with symbolical terracotta work executra by the villagers, directed by Mrs. 
Watts (d. 1939). 

Other interesting points within easy reach of Guildford are St. Martha's 
Chapel (p. 58), 2jt m. S.E. vift Chantry Woods; and Godaiming, 4 ra. S. (pleasant 
path along the Wey). Also in the neighbourhood are several fine mansions: 
^Sutton Place {Duke of Sutherland; adm. daily 1-5 in summer, 2/6), a beautiful 
Tudor work of brick and terracotta (c. 1525), 3i m. N.; Clandon Park {1731-35; 
N.T.; adm. 2/6, Apr.-SepL, on Mon., Wed., Sat., Sun. 2^, BH. 11-6), 
^ West Clandon (Onslow Arms), 2i m.'E., with interesting portraits of the 
Qnriow family and plaster ceilings: and HatchUznds (N.T.; adm. Wed. 11-7 
or dusk, 1/6), containing the earliest known decoration by Robert Adam 
(1759), beyond East Clandon, 3i m. E. 

Two roads run from Guildford to Horsham, dividing at (H m.) ShaJford, 
A^l (19 m.) traverses (3 m.)Bram/ey(Brainley Grange, RB. 21/, P. 8-14 gs.); 
B 2128 runs through (3 ra.) Wonersh (Grantley Arms, RB. 18/6, P. 8^ g^.), 
with Its old manor house, (4 m.) Shanuey Green (Tumblers, in an (dd house, 
P. 10 a.), and (Ik m.) Cranleigh (Onriow Arms, RB. 16/6, P. 8^ gs.), with a 
fine 14th cent, church and a ww-known boys’ school (1863). 

Ftom Guildford to Fam/wn, Alton, a^ Winchester, see Rte. 12 a. 

The Portsmouth road ascends the Wey. — 33 m. Godalming 
(Lake, RB. 701, P. lOJ gs.; King's Arms Royal, RB. 18/6, P. 
9 ga.), a quaint old town (14,250 inhab.) with narrow streets and 
half-timbered and decorated brick houses (17th cent.), was 
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fonncriy a centre of the Surrey wool industry. The large church 
of SS, Peter & Paul, near the station, is mainly Norman and 13th 
century. The Meath Home for Epileptics, close to the station, 
occupies the house of General Oglethorpe (1696-1785), founder 
of the State of Georgia. 

To the N. of the town ere the impoaing buildings of CharterhouM School, 
by Hardwick. Blomfield, and others, including a large War Memorial chapel 
and the so-called Pounder's Tower (130 fU. The school (over 600 boys), 
founded in London by Thomas Sutton in 1611, was removed to Oodalnung 
in 1872. An old archway, carved with the names of former Carthusians, was 
brought from London. Among famous pupils are Crashaw, Lovelace, Barrow, 
Roger Williams (of Rhode Island), Steels Addison, Wesley, Blackstone, 
Bllenborough, Thomas Day (author Of 'Sandford and Merton*), Orote, 
Thirlwall, Havelock, Leech, Thackeray, and Max Beerbohm. The library 
contains many of Leech's drawings for 'Punch* and the MS. of ‘The Newcomes* 
by Thackeray — Bashing Bridges (li m. W.; N.T.). over the Wey, are said to 
date from King John's time. — On the attractive road (B 2130) to Haseombe, 
4 m. S.B.. is (3 m.) the Winkworth Arboretum (N.T.; adm. free), a hillside 
planted with rare trees and shrubs. 

At (351 m.) Milford (Red Lion, P.R.) the Guildford by-pass 
rejoins the old road. Milford and Witley Commons indude 


388 acres of N.T. property. 

Two roads here diverge on the left for Chichester. — A 283 (24i m.) 
mnning viS Petworth, A 286 (264 m.) vU Haslemere and Midhurst. A 283 
passes (U m.) WitleyfWhite Hart, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.; Old Manor, P. 7f-9 gs.). 
with an E.E. church, where (at 'The Heights*) Cxeorge Eliot lived after 1876, 
and (24 m.) Chiddingfold (Crown, RB. 25/), a characteristic Weald villa^, 
formerly engaged in making glass and iron. Hambledon (1 m. N.E.), with its 
two fine churchyard yews. Urn beneath Hydon*t Boil (593 ft.; N.T.), a wooded 


two fine churchyard yews, liw beneath Hydon's Boll (593 ft.; N.T.), a wooded 
hSI crowned by a monument to Octavia Hill (1838-1912) the social reformer. 

A 286 traverses (7 m.) Haslemere (Georgian, RB. 21/, P. 9-12 gs.; White 
Horse, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Swan^ RB. Iv/, P. 8 gs.; WhitwMl Hatch, I'ennyson's 
Lane, RB. 21/, P. 7-lOi gs., unlic.), agreeably situated (c. 500 ft.) between the 
heathery heights of Blackdown and Hindhead. This market-town (12,000 
inhab.), now the centre of a rambling residential district, dates its popularity 
from 1887, when Prof. Tyndall (1820-93) came to live on Hindhead. The 
Dolmetsch Musical Festival, held in July (commemorating a later resident. 
Arnold Dolmetsch; 1858-1940), is noted for its medieval music played on old 
instruments. The Educational Museum in High St. (wedkdays 10-4 or 4.30, 
6d., children 3d.; Sun. 2^) is arrant on the 'space for time’ principle and 
contains also a collection illustrating peasant arts, and a bird-protection 
exhibit. George Eliot lived for some tune (1871) at Brookbank at ShottermiU, 
1 m. SW. 

Blackdown (91 8 ft.), rising 24 m. S. of Haslemere, commands an admirable 


nay glimpse of sea." To reach it we leave Haslonere by Tennyson's Lane 
(N.T.) and ascend to the right. Tennyson died in 1892 at Aldworth, a house 
built by him on the B. slope in 1868-69 and named from Lady Tennyson's 


Hie Portsmouth road ascends through heathy country. — 
37} m. Thursley, to the right of the road, has a church with a 
font and three windows of c. 1030, and the grave of the sailor 
victim of the Hindhead murder. — 42} m. Hindhead (Thorshill, 
RB. 21/, P. 9-12 gs.; Royal Huts, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs.; Manor, 
unlic., RB. 20/6, P. 7}-10 gs.; Moor House, RB. 21/, P. 8 gs.; 
Fox & Pelican, P.R., at Grayshott, 1 m. W., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.) 
rises N. of H^emm and is the scene of an enormous motor- 
car and cycle traffic at week-ends. Over 2500 acres of the 
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common are N.T. property. The summit (895 ft.) is ma&ed by 
a fi^anite cross and a pillar with an indicator showing th)p chief 
points in the magnificent *View. The name of Gibbe$ Hill^ 
attached to the summit, refers to the murder of a sailor (1786) 
on the old road skirting the edge of the ^DeviVs Punch Bowl, 
a curious depression on the N. side, where a memorial stone 
recoimts the fact and the fate of the assassins — an inscription 
listened to by Smike “with greedy interest" when Nicholas 
Nickleby read it out to him. 

From Hindhead to Farnham, see Rte. 12a. 

We enter Hampshire before (46i m.) Liphook (Royal Anchor, 
RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs. ; Links, RB. 19/6, P. 8i gs.), a good centre 
for walks (e.g. in Wolmer Forest, to the N.W.). Sidney Webb, 
Lord Passfield (1859-1947), Fabian philosopher, died here, at 
Passfield Comer. — 54 m. Petersfield (Red Lion, RB. 18/6, P. 
10 gs.; Old Drum, RB. 17/6) is a country town (6600 inhab.) 
with a part-Norman church (restored) and a leaden equestrian 
statue of William III (1724). 

Bedaiea, m. N., is a well-known co-educational school, and 2 m. N. it 
Steep, with the cottage of Edward Thomas (1885-1917), the poet, killed in 
action in Prance (memorial on the hill opposite). About 2^ m. S. of Petersfield 
is Buriton, where the manor house was the early home of Gibbon, and 4 m. 
8.B. is Harting, where C^rd. Pole was rector in 1526-51, and Anthony Trol- 
lope lived in 1880-82. Elsted church, 2 m. farther E., has a 1 3tb cent, chancel 
built on a Saxon nave with herring-bone masonry. Roofless for 100 years, 
it was skilfully restored in 1952. — About H m. S. of Harting is XJppark 
(1690; N.T.; adm. Eastcr-Oct. Wed., Thurs., Sun. & BH. 2.30-6; 2/6), 
notable for its 18th cent, furnishings. 

We cross the South Downs beside Butser Hill (889 ft.) and 
beyond (62 m.) Horndean (Ship & Bell, RB. 15/) reach the 
straggling suburbs of Portsmouth. On the steep ridge of 
Portsdown (400 ft.) we pass (67 m.) Christ Church, in which two 
windows commemorate the Second Army’s part in the invasion 
of Normandy (1944). — At (69 m.) Hilsea, with a training 
depot of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps (1.), we reach 
Portsea Island, on which Portsmouth and Southsea stand. 

72 m. PORTSMOUTH (233,450 inhab.), with a magnificent 
harbour entered from the famous loadstead of Spithcad, is the 
chief naval station (‘Pompey’) of England. The name includes, 
on the E., the districts of Landport, largely inhabited by dock- 
yard hands, and Southsea, the most attractive residential 
district, and, on the W., Portsea and Portsmouth proper, the 
cluef centres of the naval and military activity. The last con- 
tains ]€»s than one-tenth of the population. Gosport on the 
other side of the harbour, though an independent borough, is 
closely associated with Portsmouth. 

Railway SMman, Portsmouth A Aiiport on Langstone Harbour, 
Soutl^a (C 5, 6; RfmU.); Ports^ 2f m. N.E. 
mm^hHwbour (C 2, 3), for the Ide Hotaie. In Southsea (In many wayi 
^ steamers; Fratton (C 7; the most peasant for ordinary 

Rfmt^), a of the town. traveUers): Queen's (1; E 5). 100 R., 
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RB.25/~3S/,P. 12-18 gs.;Pendragon, cursion steamers almost daily in 
T.H., Clarence Parade, RB. 1 8/6-21 /, summer from South Parade Pier (F 7) 
P. 9-11 gs.; Royal Beach (m; F 7), to Sandown, Shanklin and Ventnor; 

150 R., RB. 23/6-33/6, P. 10-14 gs.; also to Southampton, Bournemouth, 

Solent, P. 1 0 gs. ; Berkeley, Stratheam, etc. ; also f rom Clarence Pier (£ 4). — 
unlic., P. 8-1 1 gs., all in South Parade ; Floating Bridge from Portsmouth 
Mayville.WaverleyRd., P. 9gs.; and Point (D 3) to Gosport every 4 hr. 
many private hotels. — ^In Portsmouth: except Sun. (2d. ; motor-cycle 6a.; car 
KeppePs, The Hard (C 3), RB. 17/6- 2/6). Steam Ferry to Gosport every 
25/ ; Sallyport, High St. (D 4), similar 6 min. daily from the Harbour Station 
charges. (C 3; 2d. ; motor-cycle 6d.). 

Restaurants. In Portsmouth: Con- Amusements. Theatre Royal (C 5), 
tinental, Kimbells, both in Com- Commercial Rd.; South Parade Pier 
mercial Rd. ; Moncks, 54 High St. — Theatre (F 7); King*s Theatre (E 6), 

In Southsea: Royo/, 78 Palm- Albert Rd.; Empire (B 5), Edin- 

erston Rd.; Murray's, 27 South burgh Rd. (varieties). — Boats for 
Parade; Kimbells, Osborne Rd. hire on Southsea Beach (trip round 

Post Office (C 5), Commercial harbour 2/6). — Go(fCourse at Greet 
Rd. — Information Bureau (F 5, Salterns, adjoining the airport. — 
6) at Southsea. Cricket at the United Services 

Motor-Buses from the South ground, Portsmouth, and Alexandra 
Parade Pier or Theatre Royal to Park, Southsea, etc. — Tennis Courts 
all destinations. on Southsea Common and in most 

Steamers to the Isle of Wight parks. — Swimming Pool at Hilsea 
(Rte. 13) several times daily. Ex- Lido, N. of the town. 

History. A small town existed at the mouth of Portsmouth Harbour soon 
after the Conquest, but the real importance of Portsmouth may be dated 
from the reign of Henry Vlll, when the dockyard was first regularly established 
0540). Charles 11 was married here, in Government House, to Catherine of 
Braganza in 1662. — The distinguished natives of Portsmouth include Charles 
Dickens (1812-70; see below), whose father was a derk in the dockyard: 
George Meiedith (1828-1909); Sir Walter Besant (1835-1901); Isambard 
Brunei (1806-59), the engineer; Jonas Hanway (1712-86), the philanthropist; 
and John Pounds (1766-1839), the crippled cobbler who established the first 
'ragged school’ (1819). Its associations with Lord Ndson and other naval 
heroes are innumerable; and it frequently appears in the novds of Capt. 
Marryat. Mr. Crummies (in 'Nicholas Nickleb^’) lived in St. Thomas’s St.; 
Nicholas and Sroike in two small rooms, up two pair of stairs and a ladder, 
at a tobacconist’s shop on the Common Hard. Fanny Price, heroine of 
'Mansfield Park,’ had her first home here. The dty suffered beadly from air- 
raids in 1941-44, and it was the headquarters of the invasion operations on 'D’ 
Day, June 6th, 1944. 

In the centre of the town, near the chief railway station and 
the War Memorial (by W. Hill; 1921), is the large Guildl^ 
(C 5), gutted by fire in 1941 and now being rebuilt (1956). 
Commercial Rd., running thence to the S.W., is continued to 
High St. (see below) by Cambridge Rd. Park Rd. (C4, 5), 
skirting the S. side of the Guildhall and passing the Municipal 
College A Central Library^ leads W. to Portsea Hard and the 
Royal Dockyard. On the left is the United Services Recrea- 
tion Ground, entered by two former town-gates, the King 
James Gate (1687) in Burnaby Rd. and the Land Port (1698; 
in its original position) in St. George’s Road. 

At No. 393 Commercial Rd. (10 min. from the station; bus) the Dickens 
Museum (A 5; open free weekday 10-5 or 7) occupies the bouse in which 
Charles Dickens was bom in 1812. — In the graveyard of St. Mary's (B 7) is a 
memorial to the crew of the 'Royal George', which sank with Adm. Kemp^elt 
and 'twice four hundred men" in 1782, while being careened in Spithead. 

On Portsea Hard (C 4) is the main entrance to the Royid 
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Dockyard (A. B3; visitors admitted to H.M.S. VictcW and 
museum only, 9.30-dusk; Sun. 11.30Hlusk; cameras prohibited). 
This, a town in itself, covers an area of over 300 acn^ and 
comprises 15 dry docks, 62 acres of fitting and repairing basins, 
6000 yds. of wharfage, 10 miles of railway, some fine 18th cent, 
houses, including the former Navigation School (*H.M.S. 
Dryad*), damaged in 1941, Admiralty House (the office of the 
Commander-in-Chief), and a church with the bell of the ‘Royal 
George* (see above). Just inside the entrance is the ‘quarter- 
deck,* with the figurehead of ‘H.M.S. Benbow* (1813) and the 
dockyard muster-bell, used from 1791 to 1922. In the Old or 
King Charleses Dock (1648) straight in front of the dockyard 
entrance is Victory (B 3), which was moored in the 

harbour until 1921 and has been restored and fitted out almost 
to her appe^nce as at Trafalgar. Adm. free, but donation 
expected. Visitors are shown the spot where Nelson fell and 
the cockpit where he breathed his last. Before Trafalgar the 
‘Victory* was the flagship of Kcppel, Kempenfelt, Howe, Hood, 
and Jervis, and afterwards of Saumarez; she still wears the flag 
of the Commander-in-Chief of Portsmouth. 

Facing the *Victory' is the H.M.S. Victory Museum (adm. 6(/.), with an 
interesting collection of Nelson and other naval relics, and a Trafalgar 
panorama by W. L. Wyllie. — Farther N. on the Gosport side of the harbour 
IS the ‘Foudroyant* frigate, fitted out as a training-ship for scbooldbildren. To 
the N. of the dockyard is Whale Island, occupied by the Naytd Gunnery 
School, the officials of which are commissioned to an imaginary vessel known 
as Excellent.* At the S. end of Portsca Hard is the castellated entrance 

to the Gun Wharf (C 4), with the Tor^o School for the Navy CH.M.S. 
Vernon’); on the left is St, George's Church (1754). Thence we follow St. 
George’s Rd. 

High Street (D 4), the chief street of Portsmouth proper, 
was devastated in 1941, The Grammar School, founded in 1732, 
partly occupies a barrack of 1860. Almost the sole survivor of 
the old houses is Buckingham House tablet), formerly the 
Spotted Dog Inn, where the first Duke of Buckingham (the 
‘Steenie’ of James I) was assassinated by a disappointed officer 
named John Felton in 1628. Later (1634-35) the house belonged 
to John Mason, founder of New Jiampshire and captain of 
Southsea Castle. The George Hotel, where Nelson spent the 
night before embarking on his last voyage (tablet on a new 
block), and Meredith’s birthplace (No. 73) nave been destroyed. 
The unfinished Cathedral of the diocese of Portsmouti^ founded 
in 1927, incorporates the original chancel and transepts of the 
^urch of St, Thomas of Canterbury, datum from 1188-96, and 
its nave and tower whi^ were rebuilt c. 1^3. The cupola was 
added in 1703. The old church is now the sanctuary and choir 
of the cathedral; the nave and aMes, begun in 1935 by Sir 
Charles Nicholson, are still incomplete. 

Tte S. presbytery aisle (c. 1185) contains a monument (1631) to the Duke 
of Buckingh am (jwe above), and the S. choii^aiile, known as the 'Navy 
Aiiie* Oudedicatod 1938), serves as a memorial to the Innumenble heroes at 
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the Royal Navy. Here hangs a model (1929) of the *Mary Rose* of 1669. 
The choir, with a W. gallery of 1707, contains the Corporation Pew of 1693 
and a wall-painting of the Last Judgment (c. 1250) on the N.E. wall. The old 
S. transept is a Civil Defence memorial. The new N. tower-transept contains 
a Della Robbia plaque of the Madonna. 

Several old houses survive in St. Thomas’s St., N. of the cathedral, and 
here is the Cathedral House (1955). 

Broad St., passing (1.) the Sally Port, the classic embarkation- 
point of Britain’s naval heroes, runs hence N.W. to the Point 
(D 3 ; ferry to Gosport) on the narrow entrance to the harbour, 
where a few alleys characteristic of the old town still survive. 
Portsmouth Harbour, less than 300 yds. wide at its entrance, 
expands into a noble basin, 4 m. long and 2 m. broad, affording 
secure anchorage for the hugest vessels. Beyond High St. to the 
S.E., below the old ramparts, is the Garrison Church (D 4), an 
E.E. structure originally a hospital (‘Domus Dei’), with the 
patients in the nave and a chapel in the choir; the nave (a 19th 
cent, rebuilding) was gutted by hre in 1941. Gen. Napier 
(1782-1853) is buried in the churchyard. Farther on, in Pem- 
broke Gardens, is a statue of Nelson (by F. B. Hitch; 1951). 

We now enter Southsea (hotels, see above), a popular seaside 
resort and a favourite residence of retired naval and military 
oflScers, commanding views of the Isle of Wight and of the 
shipping in Spithead. Southsea Common, laid out with *Gardens, 
extends the whole length of the Esplanade. Among the memor- 
ials on the Esplanade are the anchor of the ’Victory,’ and the 
large Naval War Memorial (comp. pp. 20,. 169). Beyond 
Southsea Castle (F 5), an erection of Henry VIIl, modernised, 
is the South Parade Pier (F 7), the centre of the holiday activity 
of Southsea. A few yards beyond is the *D’ Day Memorial 
Stone. Near the Canoe Lake is Cumberland House (F 7), a 
museum and art gallery with frequent exhibitions (free weekdays 
2—6 or 7). 


Oppocite Portsmouth, on the other side of the harbour (ferries, see above) 
liea Gosport, a town of 62,500 inhab., many of whom are connected with the 
Royal Clarence Victualling Yard (B 1, 2), including an enormous store of 




where Handel may have played on it. Haslar Bridge (toll Id.; no vehicles) 
leads hence to Hornet,' the naval coastal forces base, and to Haslar 

Hospital CjB, 1 ; 18th cent.), with accommodation for 2000 sailors. At the end 
of the Sea Wall is Fort Blockhouse (D 2), protecting the entrance to Portsmouth 
Harbour. Offshore lies H.M.S, Dolphin, From Gosport motor-buses run to 
Fareham, to Alverstoke (Anglesey, RB. 17/, P. 9 gs.). a seaside resort 1 m. 
S.W., and to Lee^n^the^Solent (Marine Court, P. 7-12 gs.; Inn by the Sea, 
RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.), a bathing resort with a naviu air station, 3 m. W. 

From Portsmouth to Southampton, 2U m. (railway in 1 hr.). — We 
ddrt the base of Fartsdown, with Portsmouth Harbour on the left. — 7^ m. 
Portcbesler, i.e. Portus Castra, was the site of a Roman fortress qportua 
Adumi) guarding the Saxon riiore, the remains of which are second luone in 
interest to Hai 


the Saxon riibre, the remains of which are second lUone in 
m's WaU. In the N.W. ang^ of the bastioned waQ of the 


remaricabty well preserved, Henry H built a •Castle (adm. 6d.: 
winter 9.30^ Sun. ftra 2) in 1160-72, whidh was extended by 


9-6 or 8, winter 9.30-4, S 
Richard H, and Im He 
*Churdi, in the S.B. andle 


’ V mustered his Agincoort expedition. The 
the enclosure, was founded in lf33. On Portae 
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down is a Nelson Monument (150 ft.), erected by his comrades at Trawgar. 
— 10^ m. Farebam (Red Lion, RB. 17/6; Wallington Hill House, unl^., P. 
8 gs.) a busy market town (42,500 inhab.), is also on A 32, the road to Cobport 

g m. S.) and to the Meon Valley and Alton (see Rte. 12a). Boarhunt, w^th a 
te-Saxon church, is 3 m. N.E. — 11m. Titchfield has a large and interesting 
church (Saxon to Perp.; fine Elizabethan monument of the Southampton 
family) and the remains of Titchfield Abbey (adro. as for Portchester) built by 
the first Earl of Southampton in the 16th cent, on the site of and incorporating 
the nave of the abbey church (1222-38). Charles I was arrested here jn 1647 
before his imprisonment in Carisbrooke. — 25 m. Southampton, see Rte. 12. 

From Portsmouth to Chichester^ see Rte. 11a; to the Isle of Wight, see 
Rte. 13. 


12. FROM LONDON TO SOUTHAMPTON 
A. Vifi Alton and Winchester 

Road, 78i m. From London to (291 m.) Guildford, see Rte. 111. — A 31. 
39i m. Farnham, — 48i m. Alton, — 65^ m. Winchester. — A 33. 77^- m. 
Southampton. 

Railway, 78^ m. From Waterloo in c. 3 hrs. Electric service to Alton, where 
trains are changed; main line, see Rte. 12b. Principal Stations: To (24^ m.) 
Woking, see Rte. 11b. — 35i m. Aldershot, Junction for Ascot. — 38i m. 
Farnham, — 47 m. Alton, junction for Fareh^. — 57 m. Alresford, — 66 m. 
Winchester. — 73 m. Eastleigh, junction for Romsey, and for Botley and 
Fareham. — 78^ m. Southampton Terminus. 

From London to (29 m.) the beginning of the Guildford by- 
pass, see Rte. 1 1 b. After 3 m. more we ascend to the right on 
to A 31, which follows the chalk ridge known as the Hog^s 
Back (350-5(X) ft.; views). On the left (34 m.) is Puttenham 
(Jolly Farmer Inn, T.H., RB. 16/, P. 7 gs.) and farther on is the 
Hog’s Back Hotel (RB. 25/-30/, P. 11 gs.). 

39} m. Farnham \Bush, RB. 20/, P. 9 gs. ; Lob's Wood, unlic., 
P. 7-10 gs.; Willey House, 2 m. S.W., RB. 21/. P. 8 gs.) is a 
thriving town (23,900 inhab.) with good Georgian houses. 
Since 688 the manor has belonged to the Bishops of Winchester, 
and the picturesque Castle above the town is now partly the 
residence of the Bishop of Guildford, partly a retreat house. 
T^ ruined moated keep (adm. 3d. daily; Sun. from 2) was 
erected in 1160-75 by Bp. Henry of Blois, and the red brick 
gate-tower in the 16th cent, by Bp. Fox; but the castle owes its 
present form mainly to Bp. Morley (1662-84). The Park is open 
to the public. In the churchyard is tiie tomb of William Cobbett 
(1762-1835), who was bom here in the house now the ‘Jolly 
Farmer Inn.* In Roman Way (1 m. N.E. by the Aldershot road; 
c^osite the Six Bells inn) are the remarkably complete founda- 
tions of a Roman Bath (apply at adjoining house). 

Str Walter Soott is said to have takea the name of bis first novel firom 
Wueertey Abbey (foimded in 1128), the earliest C2aterdan bouse' in England, 
the 13th cent, mint of which lie in the lovely valley of the Wey, 2 m. S.E. of 
Fambam, by the Oodalming road. Near the entranoe-todae (adm. on applica- 
tion except on Sun. and at the hay-harvest) is *Stdla*s CotUBS* and just to the 
N. is Moor Park (now an Anglican education centre), where Swift, as secretary 
to Sir Wm. Temple, first met SteUa (Esther 2ohn^) In 1697. — Crondau, 
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4 m. N.W. of Famhom, has a fine Norman church with a good brass of a 
priest. 

From Famham an attractive road (motor-bus) runs S. to (8^ m.) Hind- 
head. across Frensham Common (66S acres N.T.), passing (4i m.) Frensham 
Pond (Frensham Pond, RB. 21/-27/6, P. 10-12 gs.). The three “rather squat 
sugar-loaf hills,** c. 2 m. E., are known as the DeviPs Jumps, The easternmost 
(‘Stony Jump*) is open to the public. — At (6 m.) Chart (Pride of the Valley, 
T.H., RB. 16/, P. 7 gs.) Lloyd George lived (at ‘Bron-y-de’) in 1925-44. 

About 3 m. N. of Farnham lies Aldershot {Victoria^ T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 
gs.; George, RB. 17/6, P. 8i gs.; South Western, RB. 16/6), an inconsiderable 
imlage brfore the establishment of the Miutary Camp in 1855, but now 
having a total population of 36,190 (incl. the troops). The camp is c. 10 sq. m. 
in area, with its ‘Lines,* barracks, and military institutions of all kinds. On the 
W. of the town is an equestrian statue of Wellington, brought from London 
(Green Park Arch) in 1885, about 1 m. S. of which is the height known as 
Caesar's Camp (600 ft.). 

For the direct road to London vift Famborough and Bagshot, see Rte. 12b. 

Beyond Famham we leave on the left A 325, which traverses 
Alice Holt Forest (2(X) acres) with the Forestry Commission’s 
research station, and leads to Bordon (6j^ m.), with its large 
artillery camp. We enter Hampshire. 

Hampshire, or Hants, a county of low hills, rolling downs, and fertile 
valleys, is famous for its woodland scenery, culminating in the New Forest. 
Yew trees are so numerous as to be called the ‘weeds of Hampshire.* Except 
in the Isle of Wight, historically included in the county, the coast is com- 
paratively tame. Hants, containing the ancient capital of Winchester, was the 
original Wessex, the nucleus of the future kingdom of England. Izaak Walton 
is an immortal memory along the river-banks of Hampshire; it is the county 
of Gilbert White; and it claims to be the birthplace of cricket. 

Beyond (43i m.) Bentley is the road to Binsted (2 m. 1.), with 
a good church. — At (46 m.) Holybourne Mrs. Gaskell died in 
1865. — 48i m. Alton {Swan, RB. 18/, P. 10 gs.; Alton House, 
RB. 16/6, P. 7-9 gs.), with 8650 inhab., has a 12th and 15th 
cent, church, the S. door of which is riddled with Parliamentarian 
bullets fired in 1643. The Curtis Museum (adm. free weekdays, 
10-5) contains a remarkable collection of old farm and crafts- 
men’s tools, and of domestic utensils. — Selborne ((Queen’s), 

5 m. S.B., a charming village, was the home of Gilbert White 
(1720-93), author of ‘The Natural History of Selborne,’ The 
Wakes (adm. 3-6, except Mon.; 1/6), the house in which he was 
bom and died (with a fine library of 40,000 vols.), is preserved 
as a memorial to him. The church has a Norman font and piers; 
in the churchyard, where White is buried, is a fine old yew. 
Selborne Conunon (250 acres) belongs to the N.T. 

From Alton to Farbham, 25 m. (railway in 1 hr.). — 12^ m. West Meon, 
whero we reach the pleasant Meon valley, is 3 m. N.W. of East Mean, which 
bju a church with a Toumai font (comp. p. 76) and a fine Norman tower. — 
17t m. Corhampton has a remarkable early Norman *Church, with an old 
stone chair in the choir. — 16^ m. Droxford has an interesting part-Norman 
church. The railway station was the headquarters of the War Cabinet im- 
mediateb before *D* Day, 1944. Hambledon (New Inn), 3i m. S.E., claims to 
be the bfiUmlaoe of cricket (1774). Its church is of peculiar plan and cS many 
periods. — 21^ m. Wickham, the bi^plaM of William of Wykeham (1324- 
1^), has a flour mill made from the timbers of the ‘Chesapeake.* — 25 m. 
Fareham, see p. 72. 

At (49im.) Chawton is the red brick house (adm. daily 11-4.30; 
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\[) occupied by Jane Austen in 1809-17, the period of her toef 
works. — 58i m. New Alresford (Swan, RB. 17/6-21/, P. $-12 
gs.; Bell, RB. 17/6, P. 7^ gs.) is a clean little town with wide 
streets. A tablet in Broad St. marks the birthplace of Mary R. 
Mitford (1787-1855), authoress of ‘Our Village.’ Admiral 
Rodney (d. 1792) is buried at Old Alresford^ I m. N. TicHbome 
(2 m. S.W.) is a pleasant village with a partly Saxon church 
(10-1 1th cent.). 

65i m. WINCHESTER, one of the great historical cities of 
England (25,700 inhab.), once the capital of the kingdom, and 
famous for its cathedral and its school, is situated at the base 
and on the slope of a hill rising from the Itchen. 

Railway Stationi (1 m. apart): (B 2), similar charges; Hyde Abbey 
City (A 1, 2; Rfmts.), for South- House (A 2), with fine plaster cdling, 
ampton, Bournemouth, London, RB. from 17/6, P. 6-8 gs. 

Choesehill (C4), for Restaurants. Criterion (Uc.), 18 
1 /-D C. . f e. Jewry St.; Old Chesil Rectory^ 
CIwe«*ai St ; Dumper>,. High St.; 
withgai^M.2i/-25/6.P. 10-12 Mbuter Cefi, Ot. Minster St; 

Si&S'S!. S)!' rM St. 

Winchester, St. Cross Rd. (beyond JftP Parchment St., 

D n. RB. 22/6, P. 10-12 gs. ; Manor ***»*> St. 
of God-Begot (B 2), High St., RB. Motor-Bus Station (C 3), Broadwi^, 

18/6-21/, P. 9 gs.; Westgato Lodge for all destinations. 

History. Winchester, which in 1897 celebrated the lOOOtb anniversary of 
its oivic institutions, is the successor of the British settlement of Coer Gwent 
the Roman town of Penfo Belgaruntt and the Saxon Wintanceastert which 
became the capital of Wessex in 319 and saw Egbert crowned as 8nt king 
of all England in 827. Christianity was introduced by Bp. Birinus in 634, 
though the bishopric was not founded till 40 years later. Winchester was the 
capital of Alfred and of many of Us successors, including Canute and the 
Danish kings; Edward the Confessor was crowned in the old minster in 1043; 
and William the Conqueror made the dty a joint capital with London and 


was crowned in both, an example followed hy several of his successors. In 
commerce Winchester was long the rival of London, reaching its zenith in 
the 12th cent., but by the time of Henry VIIl its famous worn Wustry had 
died out. Here Henry III (Henry of Winchester) was bom in 1207, a^ here 
in 1100 Henry 1, in 1402 Henry IV, and in 1354 Mary and Philip of Spain 
were married. In 1213, at the door of the cathedral, Abp. Stephen Langton 
absolved King John from excommunication. Wimmester was captured by 
Ckomwell in 1645, after the battle of Nasetw. The monished palace adjoining 
the cattle, begun by Wren for Charles n in 1683, was burned down in 1897. — 
The of Winchester ( 1285) was a kind of early police act. — Keats wrote. 

. 9^® ^ Autumn* and possibly finished *The Eve of St. Agnes' at Winchester 
(1819). 

All the roads in Winchester converge on the picturesque 
High Street, which ascends steeply from E. to W. West Gate 
(B 2), at the top, is a good specimen of medieval militaiy 
ardiitecture (archway 13di cent; upper part c. 1380); it con- 
tains a small museum (adm. 10-4, 5 or 6, Sun. 2-4.30; free 
Thurs., other days 6</.). Castle Hill (r.) leads to the Great Halt 
CB 2; adm. free weekdays, 10-4 or 6) of the castle begun by 
William the Conqueror and enlarged and completed by Henry 
in (1235). It is a fine example of the domestic architecture dl 
Its tune, with aisles and clustered columns of Purbeck marble 
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and beautiful two-light windows, but is at present obstructed 
with temporary partitions. At the W. end, above the remains of 
the royal dais, hangs the so-called ‘Round Table of King Arthur* 
(18 ft. in diameter), a relic said to have existed in the 13th cent, 
and possibly older; it was painted in 1522 and repainted in 
1789. — We descend, passing (1.) the Manor of God^Begot 
(No. 101), a Tudor house with a modem half-timbered facade. 
The City Cross (B 2) dates from the 15th cent. Farther on is the 
Pentice, with overhanging gables, barge boards, and moulded 
ridge-tiles. St, Maurice's Church (r.) has a Norman doorway in 
its tower. At the foot of the street are (r.) the Guildhall (C 3), 
by Sir O. G. Scott (1873), a bronze statue of King Alfred, by 
Hamo Thomycroft, and (L) the Cht^el of St, John's Hospital 
(13th cent. ; apply at the Hospital, opposite). Next the Guil&all 
are the Abbey Grounds (C 3), on the site of ‘Nunnaminster,* 
a convent for Benedictine nuns, founded by Alswitha, wife of 
King Alfred. 

The ^Cathedral (C 3), dedicated to St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
the Holy Trinity, is a building of hi^ architectural interest, 
though disappointing at first siglit owing to its unimposing W. 
front and the absence of a lofty tower. It is the longest medieval 
church in Europe (526 ft.; St. Peter’s at Rome 611 ft.) and 
ranks fifth in point of area among English cathedrals. The 
West Front (by which we enter) is approached by a fine avenue 
of limes. Opposite are a War Memorial (by Herbert Baker), 
incorporating a stone from the Cloth Hall at Ypres, and a fii^ 
statue of a Rifleman (K.R.R.C.) by Tweed. Adm. to the crypt 
6d. ; ascent of the tower (at 12 & 3) 6d. Services on we^days at 
8, 10 & 5.15, on Sun. at 8, 10.30, 3.30, & 6.30. 

HmoRY. The origuial cathedral of Eutem Wessex (c. 70(n was 
eolarnd hy St, SwUMn or Swtthm, Eto. of Wiochester, in 852-862, and larg^ 
rebuilt by Bishop Ethstwold in the lOth century. The remains of St. Swithin 
were then tranuerred from the Churchyard to a golden shrine within the 
church; and it is the legendary delay of this removal, caused by for^ days of 
rain, that accounts for St. Swithln's control of the weather after 15th. 
The present building was begun by Bp, Wolkelin "firom the foundations** in 
1079. Walkelin's superb Norman erection received additions in the B.B. 
style from Bp, Godfrey de Lucy (1189-1204). Bp, Edington (134&^ rebuilt 
the W. front and began the transformation cn the nave from Norman to 
Perp., which was mainly carried on by the great Bp, WtWam of Wykeham 
(1367-1404) but actually completed by Bp, (1447-86). The arduous 

task of underpinning the foundations of the csthednl, which the original 
builders had not emod down to sufOdently firm ground, was satisfkctorily 
accomplished in 1905-12 by Sir T. O. Jackson and Sir Prands Low at a cost 
of£l 13,000. 

Interior. The core of the interesting and imposing *Navb, 
with its thick walls, bold vaulting, and massive piers, is sub- 
stantially the work of Walkelin. The two W. bays on the N. 
side and the W. bay on the S. side were rebuilt by Bp. Edington 
(see above), and the remainder, including the arcades, was 
transformed by Bp. Wykeliam into the new Perp. style. This 
was done without puUmg down the old 11th cent, work; the 
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Gothic mouldii^s of the S. piers are simply cut in the Norman 
stones. The main arcade and clerestory were greatly enlarged, 
while the triforium was reduced to the present beautiful little 
balcony. Most of the windows are very graceful. Fragments, of 
14th cent, ^ass remain in the aisles and clerestory and in the 
great W. window. The magnificait lieme vault bears the arms 
of Edington and Wykeham. — Against the W. wall are statues 
of James I and Charles I, by Le Sueur. In the S. arcade of the 
nave are the two earliest of an unsurpassed series of Chantries, 
which illustrates the development of architecture from 1366 to 
1555. Edington' s Chantry is near the E. end. Succeeding it in 
date, and far surpassing it in splendour, is * Wykeham' s Chantry, 
in the 6fth bay from the W. end, with the effigy of the great 
architect and statesman (d. 1404; ii^es in the niches restored, 
1893). At the W. end of the N. aisle is a stone Cantoria or 
minstrel gallery. On the wall of this aisle (which is covered with 
Riflemen's memorials), opposite the Wykeham Chantry, are a 
brass tablet and a window to Jane Austen, who lies beneath 
iht pavement at this spot. In the next bay stands the *Font 
(12th cent.), carved with the story of St. Nicholas of Myra. 

This is one of seven fonts in Ei^and of dark Toumai marble, with rich 
carvings of Belgian workmanship (12-1 3th cent.). The others are at 
Southampton (St. Michaers), East Meon, St. Mary Bourne, Lincoln (C^athe- 
dral), Thornton Curtis, and Ipswich (St. Peter's). 

Opposite Edington's Chantry are the Jacobean pulpit, and 
an Annunciation, carved in oak, by Alan Durst (1944). — 
The massive *Transepts remain much as Walkelin left them 
(107(V-98) and represent the vast scale of his design. Later 
Norman work (distinguished by the finer masonry) is a re- 
building necessitated by the fall of Walkelin's central tower in 
1107, popularly attributed to the burial beneath it of the hated 
King William Rufus in 1100. Under the organ-loft of the N. 
transept is the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre (12th cent.; 13th 
cent. *Wall Paintings of the Life and Passion of Christ). The 
W. aisle was screened off in 1908 as the Epiphany Chapel 
CBume-Jones windows). The S. transept is rendered less im- 
pressive than the N. arm by the enclosure of the aisles, forming 
(B.) Prior Silkstede's Chapel (1524) and the Venerable Chapel 
(daborate iron-work) and (W.) the Treasury of Henry de Blois 
(1129-1171). Izaak Walton (1593-1683), who died at No. 7 
Qose, lies beneath a tablet in Silkstede’s Chapel. The S. 
choir aisle is entered through a 12th cent, iron *GTille, that 
used to admit to St. Swithin’s shrine (see below). 

The C^om is separated from the nave by an oak screen 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. The excessive stoutness of the 
tower-*piers is the result of their strengthening after the fall of 
the tower. Under the tower is a marble tomb which long passed 
for that of William Rufhs. The magnificent '^^Stalb (1305-10), 
with their vigorous misericords, are the oldest cathedral-stalls 
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in England except some fragments at Rochester; the desks 
and stools of the upper tier date from 1540. The pulpit was 
given by Prior Silkstede (c. 1520); the bishop’s throne is modem. 
The piers, arches, and clerestory of the Presbytery (prolonging 
the choir towards the E.) were rebuilt early in the 14th century. 
Bp. Fox (1501-28) rebuilt the outer walls of the presbytery 
aisles, inserted the tracery of the clerestory and E. window, and 
put up the wooden Herne vault. To him are due also the screens 
between the presbytery and the aisles, which now bear six 
painted and gilded mortuary chests (four of 1525, and two 
copies, of 1661), made to contain the bones of Canute, William 
Rufus, and several Anglo-Saxon monarchs. Two of the coffers 
which they contained stand in the N. choir aisle. The E. window 
has fine ^ass of c. 1525. The great Reredos, almost certainly 
dating from c. 1480, was mutilated at the Reformation, but 
was restored and equipped with statues in 1884^91. There 
is, however, some fine original work in the spandrels of the 
doors. On the E. side of the reredos is the Feretory^ a place for 
the Teretra* or shrines for the relics of saints. To the left (N.) 
and right (S.) of the feretory are the Chantries of Bp. Gardiner 
(1555) and Bp. Fox (1528). In the former is kept ‘Queen Mary’s 
Chair’ used by the unhappy queen on her marriage with 
Philip II of Spain. To the E. are the large Retro-Oioir of 
three bays (in the centre of which stood the Shrine of St. 
Swithin), with contemporary fioor-tiles, some panels of 13th 
cent, grisaille glass (S. side) from Salisbury, and the Lady 
Chapel beyond. With the exception of the 15th cent, elonga- 
tion of the Lady Chapel the work is by Bp. de Lucy (1 1 89-1 204) 
and (together with the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre) is the 
earliest Gothic work in the cathedral and (saving Lincoln 
choir) perhaps the earliest purely Gothic work in England 
(comp. Chichester). On the E. wall of the feretory, at the W. 
end of the retro-choir, are nine exquisite niches, and below is 
the entrance to the ‘Holy Hole,’ or vault below the feretory. In 
the retro-choir on cither side are the Chantries of Bp. Wayrfiete 
(1486; N.) and Cardinal Beaufort (1447; S.), and against the 
N.E. pier is a wooden figure of St. Joan of Arc (by J. N. Com- 
per; 1923). The admirable woodwork and the mural paintings 
from the ‘Life of the Virgin’ in the Lady Chapel (restored by 
Prof. Tristram, 1933-36) are late 15th cent. work. The chapel 
to the S. was fitted up as a chantry by Bp. Langton (1501). Its 
woodwork is remarkable; at the entrance is a magnificent head- 
less statue (c. 1235). The late 12th cent. Chapel of the Guardian 
Angels (N.), with painted roof-medallions (c. 1240), contains the 
tomb of Richard Weston, Earl of Portland (d. 1635), a master- 
piece of Le Sueur. 

Tte CftYrr, entered from the N. transept, is in three parts. The first two 
or these are Norman, of the same date and character as the transepts, la 
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the fint and larger is a Well of unknown antiquity. The rectanguur E. crypt 
is B.E. (1189-1204). \ 

Over the passage between the S. transept and the Norman aiuhes of the 
old Chapter House is the Ubrary (12th cent.; reconstructed 1668), tontaining 
4(X)0 printed vols. and some rare MSS. It is open on weekdays 1 l-£Ji, 2.30-4, 
adm. 1/; its chief treasures are a magnificent illuminated Vulgatd in three 
folios (12th cent.) and a 12th cent. leatW binding. 

Firom the S.W. comer of the W. facade a passage called the Slype, or 
Dark Arch, constructed in 1636 as a substitute for the right of way wough 
the cathedral, leads to the beautiful and spacious Close, Anagrams on the 
W. and E. arch of the Slype refer to its use. The dose is in part surrounded 
by the andent monastery walls. The Deanery, approached by a vestibule of 
three arches (c. 122S-S0), indudes the ISth cent. Prior's Hall. 

We leave the close at the S.£. angle and pass through the 
13th cent. King's Gate (C 3), over which is the church of St. 
Swithun (rebuilt in the 16th cent.). On No. 9 Kingsgate St. is a 
tablet to S. S. Wesley the composer, cathedral organist in 
1849-64. We, however, turn to the left into College St., on the 
right (S.) side of which is the house in which Jane Austen died 
(tablet). On the same side is the great gateway (1394-97; good 
figure of the Virgin) of *Windi^ter CoUege or St. Mary's 
College (D 3), founded by William of Wykeham in 1382 and 
thus the earliest great public school in England (open 10-3.30 or 
5.15; to 6 in Aug.; chapel normally open, but for a tour of the 
college visitors await guide). The first stone of the chapel was 
laid in 1387, and the buildings were occupied in 1394. The 
school is allied with New College at Oxford founded by Wyke- 
ham in 1379. Besides the 70 foundation scholars, who live in col- 
lege, there are about 440 *commoners,* living in masters* houses. 


Vititon am shown two quadrangles, surrounded by the old school buildings 
and domestic ofiioes of Wykeham. In the passage to the Kitchen is a curious 
figure of the Trusty Servi^' placed there in the 16th cent, and repainted in 
1809. The lavatory and boot-cleaning room are known as Moab and Edom 
(P8,U.8 ; cviii. 9). The Chapel retains its original fan-tracery ceiling of wood 
and some origin^ *Gla88 from the E. window (now in the late 15th cent. S. 
^pel). The Dining Hall has a fine oaken roof. In the middle of Wykeham's 
Cloister is Fromond*s Chantry (1420-45), with good glass of 1501 (not 
replaced, 1956). The ground floor serves as a chapel for the younger scholars: 
above is a library devoted to the history of the college. In the garth is buried 
Lord Wavell (1883-1950). while the cloister is carved with the names of Bp. 
Ken (1656) and many outer notable Wykehamists. On the wall of *Schoor 
(1683-87), usually ascribed to Wren, is the inscription *aut disce, aut discede, 
manet sors tertia caedi* Cleam, leave, or be licked’). The beautiful *War 
Memorial Cloister (adm. free, entrance in Kingsgate St.), by Sir Herbert 
Baker, commemorates over 500 Wykehamists who fell in 1914-18 and 270 
who fell in 1939-45. The College Sickhouse dates from 1656. Among famous 
Wykdutmists may be mmitioned Grocyn, Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Bp. Ken, Otway, Sydney Smith, Trollope, Dr. Ampid and Matthew 
jibtold, the Earls of Sdbome, Lord Grey of Failodon, and Lord WavdL 

On the left (N.) side of Coll^ St. are the mins of Wolvesey 
Castle (C 3), began by Bp. Henry of Blois in 1129« Queen Mary 
lodged here before her marriage with Philip. 

Of the medieval building, most of which was desuoyed by Waller in 1646, 
the Perp. chapel survives. A wing the adjacent Wolvesey Fahce, perhaps 
designed by Wren for Bp. Morley in 1684, is now the bishop’s reudenoe. 
The rest was pulled down in 1800. . 

Hence we may go on, sIditiDg die river, to the Soke Bridge (€4), at tha 
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foot of the High St. Here is the City N.T.), now a youth hostel, 

but open free on Mon., Tues., Fri. ft BH. 10-1. Beyond the bridge, at the 
comer of Cheesehill St., is a mid*15tb cent, house claiming to be the oldest in 
Winchester. St. John*s Chtrch <C 4), ^ m. N., is of various periods from the 
12th to the 16th cent, and has aisles wider than the nave. St, CUes*s HilU to the 
a good view. 

To the N.W. of the cathedral, in the Square, is the City MuMman (C 2; open 
10-4, S, or 6). — Jewry St. and its prolongation Hyde St. (A 2), in which are 
some fine 17th cent, houses, lead to (i m.) the gatehouse, the sole surviving 
relic of Hyde Abbey (A 3). This house, ori^ally known as the New Mhis/er, 
was founded in 901 near the cathedral and removed to its present site c. 1 110. 
The monks brought with them the body of King Alfred, but its resting-i^aoe 
is now unknown. — Near by is St, Bartholomew* » Church (A 3), with some 
Norman fragments. 

About 1 m. S. of the cathedral, and reached viO St. Cross Rd. 
(D 2) or (more pleasantly) by a path along the Itchen, beginning 
at College Walk (D 3), lies the venerable ^Hospital ttf St. Cross 
(adm. II). Visitors are conducted by a brother. 

This was founded by Bp. Henry ofBlois for 13 poor brethren in 1136, and 
a second foundation (of *Noble Poverty') was added by C^ard. Beaufort in 
1446. The brethren of the first foundation wear a black gown, with a Jerusalem 
cross, while the others have a red gown bearing a cardinal's hat. Passing 
through the outer court, we take our tickets at the Beaufort Tower^ where the 
*Wayrarer's Dole’ of bread and ale is supplied to all applicants. In the inner 
court are the Brethren's Houses (c. 1445), the Rifectory, the Kitchen^ the 
Master's House, the Infirmary, and the ^Church, a fine exanmle of its period 
(1136-c. 1250). The unusual l^tem dates from 1510, and in Iront of the altar 
is the brass of a Master of the Hospital (1410). The triptych in the S. chapel 
is attributed to Mabuse (1470-1532). The Warden*, by Trollope, and 'Brotner 
(Jopas*, by QuiUer-Couch, undoubtedly refer to St. Cross. 

Across the river, to the E., rises St. Catherine's Hill (255 ft.), commanding 
a fine view. At the top are a clump of trees, an Iron Age fort, the foundations 
of a medieval chapel, and a 'mixmaze* cut m the turf. Chileomb (1 m.), in the 
valley to the N., has a very early little Norman church. ^ 

At Hursley (King’s Head, P.R.), 4^ m. S.W., is the grave (in the churchyard) 
of John Keble (1792-1 866), vicar of the parish for about 30 years. The church 
was rebuilt from the proceeds of ‘The Clulstian Year.’ Hursley House replaces 
Merdon Manor, the home of Richard Cromwell (d. 1712), who, with several 
members of his family, is buried in the church. 

FhOM WiNCBBsmt TO Farbham, a 333, 19} m.^Beyond (3| m.) Twyford, 
where Benjamin Franklin wrote part of his autobiography, an alternative 
route to Southampton (9 m.) diverges on the right vi& Eastleigh (3| m.), an 
unattractive town (30,550 inhab.) with engine-shops. — 11} m. Bishop's 
Wedtham (Crown Inn), with a ruined manor of the Bps. of Winchester, wh^ 
William of Wyki^m died in 1404. jBor/ey (Botleigb Orange, RB. 21/, P. 10 
gs.; Dolphin, RB. 16/6), 4 m. S., was fora time the home of William Cobbett. 
— 16} m. Wickham, and thence to (19} m.) Fareham. see p. 73. 

FhOM WiNCHBama to Newbiay, a 34, m. (railway in e. 1 hr.; throng 
trains from Southampton to Didcot, for Oxford). — 3 m. Worthy Down air- 
field; 2 m. W. is the quaint village of Crawley, said to be the '(Queen's Crawley* 
of Wanity Pair.* —12 m. Whitchurch, see Rte. 16. — Beyond (15 m.) Utch- 
field we see the tumuli known as Seven Barrows and Beacon Hill (858 ft.), 
both to the left. On top of the latter is buried the 5th Earl of Carnarvon 
(1866-1923), discoverer of the tomb of Tutankhamen. — 18 m. Burgh- 
dere (r.) has an old, but fteely restored, church. The Sandham Memorial 
Chapel (N.T. ; 2 m. N. near Hif^ere station) has remarkable mural paintings 
by Stanley Spencer (1927-33). At Kingsclere, 4 m. E., are an important Norman 
church and some well-known racing stables. — Highclere Castle (Earl of 
Carnarvon), to the left, in a noble paric (open on special occasions onlyt 
fine cedars, rhododendrons, etc.), formeriy belonged to the Bishops of 
Winchester. — 24} m. Newbury, see Rte. 19. 
i^The Southampton road, passing St. Cross, keeps to the right 
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bank of the Itchen. — At (69i m.) Otterbourne John Keble was 
rector (comp, above) and Charlotte M. Yonge (1823-1901) Ses 
in the churchyard. — Passing (72 m.) Chandler's Ford (Moiit, 
RB. 21/, P. 11 gs.), we enter Southampton through the lesufy 
suburb of Bassett, — 77^ m. Southampton, see Rte. 12b. 

B. Vi8 Basingstoke and Winchester 

Road, 75^ m. A 30. 16^ m. Statius. — 26^ m. Bagshot. — 46 m. Basing^ 
stoke. — A 33. 63i m. Winchester. — 75^ m. Southampton. 

Railway, 79 m. from Waterloo in 80 min.-2 hrs. Principal Stations : To 
(24^ m.) Woking, see Rte. 11 b. — 28 m. Brookwood. — 33i m. Farnborough. 

— 36i m. Fleet (Lismoyne, RB. 21/, P. 8 gs.). on Fleet Pond (130 acres), 
which once provided fish for the monks of Winchester. — 42i m. Hook. — 
48 m. Basingstoke, for the main line to the S.W. — 58 m. Micheldever . — 
66^ m. Winchester, and thence to Southampton, see Rte. 12 a 

From London vid the Great West Road, Staines, and Egham 
to (21 m.) Virginia Water, see the Blue Guide to London. 

From Virginia Water to Reading, 17^ m.. A 329. — 3^ m. Ascot {Bery^ 
stede, T.H., RB. from 21 /, P. 9-12 gs. ; Royal Ascot, RB. 22/6; Royal Foresters, 
RB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.) is the scene of the most fashionable race-meeting of the year, 
with the ‘Gold Cup* in June (see the Blue Guide to London). Englemere, near 
the railway, was the last home of Lord Roberts (d. 1914). — 5 m. Bracknell 
(Admiral Cunningham, RB. 18/6). — 10^ m. Wokingham (8700 inhab.; Old 
Rose, RB. 22/. P. 12 gs.; Bush, RB. 17/6, P. 27/) with the picturesque Lucas 
Almshouses (i 665). Finchampstead Ridges (60 acres N.T.), 3i m. S., command 
a magnificent view southwards. — 17^ m. Reading, see Rte. 31. 

The main road traverses (23 m.) Sunningdale (Sunningdale, 
RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.), a favourite residential district, among fir 
and beech woods, with noted golf links. — 26i m. Bagshot 
(Cricketers, T.H., RB. 18/6) is by-passed by A 30. 

To the S. are Bisley (34 m.), with the camp and ranges that are the annual 
meeting-place (in July) of the National Rifle Association ; Brookwood (5^ m.), 
with the London Necropolis, a huge cemetery, with an American memorial 
chapel (1937); and Pirbright (6i m.). with the grave of U. M. Stanley (1841- 
1904). 

From beyond Bagshot A 32S leads S.W. to (8^ m.) Aldershot vift (2i m.) 
Frimley, where in the churchyard lie Bret Harte (1839-1902), the American 
humorist, and Adm. Sturdee (1860-1925), victor at the Falkland Ides (1914). 

— 7 m. Farnborough (Queen’s, RB. 17/6-21/), with 27,700 inhab., has large 
military and aircridt establishments. Napoleon III and the Prince Imperial 
are buried in a memorial church (near the station) built in 1887 by the Empress 
Eugenie (1826-1920), who also lies here. The adjoining abbey is occupied by 
Benedictines from Prinknash. On the other side of the railway is Farnborough 
Hill, now a convent, where the Empress died. 

29i m. Camberley (Cambridge, RB. 17/6, P. 8^ gs.; Duke of 
York, RB. 16/6; Trimley Hall, RB. 22/6, P. 8 gs.), with a good 
golf course and the Royal Staff College, lies in a heathy district 
devoted largely to military interests. Here also, on the right, is 
the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, for army officers, situ- 
ated in beautiful grounds with a lake. 

Founded in 1799 as the Royal Military CoUege, it was merged in 1946 with 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. The War Memorial Chapel (1922) 
commemorates 4()CK> former cadets. The Indian Army Memorial Room, the 
Cavalry Museum, and the Disbanded Irish Regiments Museum are open free 
on weekdays 10-12.30, 2-S exc. Sat. aft: Sun. 10.30-12.30 in term time. About 
2 m. farther N. is Crowthome (Wellington, RB. 22/6, P. 7^ gs. ; Waterloo, RB. 
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18/6) with the public school of Wellington College^ established in 1853, 
primarily for the sons of deceased officers. In the vicinity is Broadmoor 
Asylum^ for criminal lunatics. 

At (31 m.) Blackwater (Hawley, i m. S., RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.) 
we 6nter Hampshire and soon reach Blackbushe Airfield , — 
Beyond (38 m.) Hartley Wintney (White Lion, RB. 21/, P. 
6-10 gs.) B 3016 on the left leads to Winchfield (1 j m.) with a 
beautiful little church, partly Norman. Odiham {George, with 
Jacobean panelled room, RB. 17/6, P. 8-11 gs.; King's Arms, 
Tuns, RB. 16/6), 2 m. farther S., is delightfully unspoilt and still 
has its stocks and whipping-post. The church (E.E. to Perp.) 
contains brasses and a remarkable font. 

At Odiham Castle, 1 m. N.W., now preserving only a ruined 13th cent, 
keep, David 11 of Scotland was confined after the battle of Neville’s Cross 
(1346). — About 2 m. N. of Hartley Wintney lies Bramshiil Park (adm. 2-6 
every 3rd Sun. May-Sept., 2/). now the Police Staff College, a striking Jacobean 
mansion (1612) with fine gardens. Bramshiil is in the parish of Eversley, of 
which Charles Kingsley was curate and rector from 1842 till his death in 
1875; be is buried in the churchyard. H m. N.E. 

40 m. Hook (Baredown, RB. 21/, P. 8 gs.) has a red brick 
church (1940) by Maufe. — We next pass (42 m.; 1.) the tiny 
Norman church of Nately Scares, and (43^ m.; r.) the village 
of Basing, where the large church contains Pauiet tombs. 
Basing House, built by the first Marquess of Winchester (d. 
1372), was famous for its stout resistance, under the fifth 
Marquess, to the Parliamentarians for two years, finally yielding 
to Cromwell himself (1645). Little remains intact except the 
16th cent, gatehouse and dovecote (adm. 1/, weekdays 10-fi). 
— A 30 avoids Basingstoke by a by-pass (1.). . 

46 m. Basingstoke {Red Lion, RB. 18/6, P. 9i gs.; Wheatsheaf, 
RB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.; Station, RB. 16/) is a thriving market 
town (16,975 inhab.). Close to the station, in an old iiten* or 
graveyard said to owe its origin to the Interdict of 1207, which 
dosed the ordinary graveyards, are the ruins of the Holy 
Ghost Chapel (1525). St, Michael is a good 16th cent, town 
church. 

AbcAi^ 3 m. N. is The Vyne, a mansion of the 16th cent., enlarged by John 
Webb, with a chapel much lauded by Horace Walpole (early 16tb cent, 
gjass and tiles from Flanders). It isnowN.T. property. 

An alternative route to Winchester, 1 ro. longer than the main road, runs 
vifi (4 m.) Farleigh Wallop, with Farleigb House, rebuilt by the first Earl of 
Portsmouth (c. 1 750). — At (9i m.) Chilton Candoverthe prypt of the destroyed 
Norman church has been excavated. 

From Basingstoke to SaUebury, etc., see Rte. 16. 

Beyond (61 m.) King's Worthy the Winchester by-pass 
diverges left. Headbourne Worthy (r.) has important Saxon 
work in its church, notably a fine but damaged *Rood. — 
63i m. Winchester and thence to Southampton, see Rte. 12a. 

75i ni. SOUTHAMPTON (178,325 inhab.), a great seaport 
with many historic associations and interesting ancient remains, 
is finely situated at the head of Southampton Water, the 
estuary of the Test, on a peninsula bounded on the E. by the 
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river Itchen. The harbour, one of the best natural harbours 
England, has the advantage of a double tide, first via the Solent 
and then (two hours later) vi^ Spithead. I 

StMm Fmr (C 3; motor-cy^e 
Ad,, car 1/) acron the Itchea to 
Woohton, 

Staamert. From the Royal Pmh 


Railway Statioast Central (Al; 
Rfinta.), for all regular services. — 
Terminus (C2: Rraits.), for boat- 
trains. Bus service from Central 
Station to Royal Pier, in connection 
with trains and boats, 6d,, induding 
flier tolls. 

Hotels. Polygon (A 1). near Central 
Station, 130 R., RB. 29/-37/: 
Dolphin (C 2). T.H., High St., RB. 
21/; Royal (A 1), Cumberland Place, 
near Central Sta.,100 R., RB. 20/-2S/. 
F. 9^1 H es.; Star (B 2), High 
St., RB. 19/6, P. 10>12 gs.; AlUance, 
Oxford St. (C 2). RB. 18/; Stafford 
House, unlic., Winn Rd. (N. of A 1) 
RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. 

Restaurants. Scullard% lie.. Above 
Bar: Mayfair, Commercial Rd.; 
Embassy, Cadena, Above Bar; 
Belmont, lie., at Portswood, 2 m. N. 

Post Office (C 2). High St. 

United States Consulate and 
American Express Co., Havelock 
Chambers, opposite Dock Oates, 
Queen*s Terrace. ~ TAos. Cook dt 
Son, 31 Oxford St. (C 2), and at 
Ocean Terminal (see below). 

Motor-Bus Station (A 1), near 
Civic Centre, for aU destinations. 


(C, D 1) to the Isle of mght, see Rte. 
13. — From the Town Qua 


4 Quay (D 1) 
to Bythe, every i hr. ; on Sun. hourly 
till 2.30 p.m. (I/IO ret.). — From 
the Outer Dock (D 3) to Havre, 3 
times a week; to St. Malo, thrice 
weekly in summer; to the Channel 
Islands, see Rte. IS. — Prom the 
Outer Quays (S. of D 3) to New 
York and Canada vifl Cherbourg or 
Havre, by steamers of the Cunard, 
U.S. Lines, etc.; Royal Mail Lines to 
S. America, Union Castle to S. 
Africa, and P. & O. to the East. 
Steamers from Dutch and French 
.ports to S. Europe and America 
usually anchor in Southampton 
Water, and passengers are conveyed 
to them by tender. 

Air Senices from Eastleigh Air- 
port to Cowes (Rte. 13), and the 
Channel Islands (Rte. 15). 

Amusements. Grand Theatre (A 1), 
West Marlands Rd. — Steamer 
Cruises in Southampton Water 
from Hythe Pier on Tues.-Fri. 
afternoons in summer; ferry leaves 
at 2 p.m. (5/ ret.). 

History* The Saxon town of HamwUt (excavated 1947->8) superseded the 
Roman Chusentum (Bitteme), on the other side of the Itchen, and the form 
Suthamptuna probably indicate Its situation with reference to that settlement. 
It was a place of some note, and it is said that Canute here administered the 
famous rebuke to his courtiers (comp. p. 64). After the Norman C^onquest the 
Ccmtinental trade of Southampton became of great importance. Part of 
Richard Cceur-de-Uon’s Crusading fleet sailed from Southampton in 1 189; in 
1345 and 1415 the armies that conquered at Crtcy and Agincourt took ship 


. . . _ t piur, 

mouth and a terrible visitation of the plague (1665) conspired with other 

causes to diminish the prosperity of Southampton, but a new era of advance 

was ushered in by the Napoleonic wars and confirmed the coming of the 

railway (1840) and the construction of the docks. The Pilgrim Fathers 
originally sailed for America from Southampton in 1620 in tfasr 'SpeedwelT 
(which had brought some of them from Houand) and the ^Majrflower.* On 

arrival at Plymouth, however, the ^Speedwell’ was tdscarded as unseawoithy 

and the whole band was crowded into the *MayfiU>wer.* In 1940-41 the town 

suffered heavily from air raids, and large areas, especially in and near the 

High St., were destroyed. — John Alden (1599-1 w6), the hero of The Court- 
ship of Miles Standi^,' was an artban of l^uthamirton. Isaac Wdtts (1674- 
1748: bom at 21 French St.), Charles Dibdin (174^1814), Sir John Millais 
(1829-96), George Saintsbury (1845-1933), and Lord Jwicoe 0859-1935), 

were natives, and *Artemus Ward’ (C. F. Browne) diedherein 1867. Southamp- 

ton is the ’Bevi^ampton’ of Meredith’s ’Beaudbamp’s Career.* 
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Close to the Terminus Station (C 2) is the entrance to the 
capacious Docks (C, D 2, 3), which occupy the lower end of the 
town’s peninsula. Opened in 1843 and purchased in 1892 by the 
L. & S.W. Railway, they are among the best-equipped in the 
world. On No. 2 Dock Gate a plaque records the embarkation 
of the *01d Contemptibles* in 1914. Recent extensions include a 
graving dock, 1200 ft. long, 13S ft. wide, and 59 ft. deep, the 
largest of its kind in existence; and the Ocean Terminal (1950) 
for transatlantic passengers, with restaurant, etc., and a tower 
100 ft. high. 

From die Docks entrance Platform Rd. runs W., skirting 
Queen's Park, to the Town Quay & Pier and the Royal 
Pier (C, D 1 ; adm. 3d.). The Bridewell or God's House Gate 
(C 2), with a tower, formed part of the old town wall. Behind 
it, in Winkle St., stands the Domus De (God’s House) or 
Hospice of St, Julian (C 2), founded in the 12th cent., grants to 
Queen’s College Oxford, in 1343, and now harbouring four 
‘brothers’ and four ‘sisters’ (cottages rebuilt). 

The chapel (for adm. apply to 1 1 Oxford St.), which has been drastically 
fescored, was assigned to Walloon refligees In 1567 and la now occupied by 
a congregation using the Anglican Mrvice in French. It contains the remains 
of the Bart of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Orey, who were 
executed in 1415 for treason (‘Heniy V,' ii. 2). Against the S. wall is a strange 
memorial to the first Walloon minister (1569). 

Hioh Street (C 2, B 1), anciently known as ‘English Street,’ 
runs N. from the Town Quay. Many of its old buildings were 
destroyed by German air-attacks in 1940-41 . In Porter’s Lane 
(1.) are the shattered remains of a medieval building known as 
Canute's House, A garden of remembrance, in honour of the 
men of the Merchwt Navy killed in 1939-45, has been laid 
out in the ruins of Holy Rood church (C 2). 

In St. MIchaers Sq., W. 0-) of this part of High St., is the church of St. 
Michael (C 1), spoiled by modernisation in 1826, but still retaining some 
interesting Norman details. The low central tower rests on early Norman 
arches and bears a disproportionately lofty spire of the 18th century. The 
elaborate font (12th cent.), of dark Tournai limestone, resembles that of 
Winchester Cathedral. — Tudor House (adm. free 10-5, Fri. 10-12, Sun. 2.30- 
4.30), a handsome half-timbered house in the same square (W. side), is now a 
museum of local and other antiquitira. Here are kept the 17tb cent, painted 
figiures (formerly on the Bar Gate) of Sir Bevis of Southampton, the legendary 
hero of the town, and the giant Ascupart whom he conquered. Below the 
garden, in which a Norman chimney has been reconstructed, is an interesting 
l2th cent, house known as King John's Palace (C 1), abutting on the ramparts. 

On the E. (r.) side of High St, the bow-windowed Georgian 
Dolphin Hotel has survived, while at the head of High St. is the 
Bar Gate (B 1, 2), the old N. gate of the city. It has been 
modernised on the S. side (with a statue of George 111) but still 
shows on the N. its flanking towers of the 14th cent, (incorpora- 
ting earlier work), as well as the 15th cent, projection with 
ma^icolated parapet. The annorial decorations and figures of 
lions are comparatively modem. Over the archway is a chamber 
formerly the Guildhall, now housing a small museum (10-12, 
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1-5; closed Fri. aft. and Sun. till 2.30). Farther N., on the viay 
to the Central Station, is the Civic Centre (A 1), an imposing 
group of municipal buildings, by £. B. Webber (1932), including 
also law courts, an art school, and an Art Gallery (adm. free 
10-7, Sun 2-5), opened in 1939. The collection consists mainfy 
of English paintings of the 18-20th cent., with a small group 
of French 19th cent, works, and two early portraits by Van 
Dyck. 

In the same neighbourhood are the Parke: in Houndwett (A, B 2), now 
Palmerston Park, is a statue of Lord Palmerston (1 784-1 86S); in East Park 
(A 1, 2) a memorial to the engineers who perished in the Titanic* (1912); 
and in West or Watts Park (A 1) a War Memorial by Lutyens and a statue 
of Isaac Watts, whose hymns are said to have been first sung in Above Bar 
Congregational Chapel (destroyed). — London Road (A 1) and The Avenue 
lead to Southampton Common, a fine natural park of 350 acres, with a conetery 
gl.W. corner; grave of *Lord Dundreary* Sothem, d. 1881) and the County 
Cricket Ground. On the way thither we pass the Ordnance Survey Office 
(badly damaged in 1941). — In HoUybrook Cemetery, N.W. of the Common, 
is a Memorid Wall (1930), by T. Newham, with the names of 1861 soldiers 
of all ranks (beginning with Lord Kitchener) who were lost at sea in i914>18. 

At Highfield, c I m. E. of the Common, is Southampton University, with 
the Sims Library (90.000 vols.), a zoologies museum, and five halls of resi- 
dence. There are c. 1000 students, and, in addition to the usual faculties, a 
School of Navigation (at Warsash, on the Hamble). The educational insti- 
tute opened here in 1862 as a result of a bequest from H. R. Hartley, a South- 
ampton wine-merchant, was incorporated in 1902 as a university college, and 
received its charter as a university in 1952. 

The ancient Walls of Southampton, dating from Saxon times 
but afterwards rebuilt, were about U m. in circuit, 30 to 40 ft. 
in height, and defended on the N. and £. by a moat and on the 
S. and W. by the estuary of the Test. They were strengthened 
by towers and had six principal gates of which tliree are extant. 
There are considerable remains of the wall, best seen on the 
W. side, but the castle within them has practically vanished. 

From the Bar Cate we descend W. to the Arundel or Wind Whistle Tower 
(B 1) near the N.W. angle of the old wall, which extends thence to the S. in 
tolerable preservation. To the S. of Catchcold Tower and the site of the Castle 
Watergate (14th cent.) the Norman walls were strengthened in later times by 
a series of external arcades, with arrangements for showering missiles on 
assailants. The West Gate (13th cent.) was the ancient access of the town from 
the Old Quay. A monument on this <may commemorates the fact that the 
'Mayflower* sailed thence on Aug. 15th, 1620. Farther on, short of the 
Bugk Tower at the S.W. angle of the wall, a flight of steps ascends to the top 
of the wall. At the S. end of French St. is the ancient Woolhouse (14th cent.), 
afterwards used as a prison and known as the French or Spanish Prison. 

Netley Abbey, 3 m. S.E., may be readbed by railway, by water, or by motor- 
bus from Woolston. Netley Station is 1 m. from the Abbey, the boat-landing 
b m. The usual way is to cross by the floating bridge (car I I, 1/6 ret.) to Wool- 
ston, 2 m. from the abbey. *Netley Abbey (adm. 6d, daUy ; Sun. from 2) was a 
Cistercian foundation of Henry 111 (c. 1239). originally occupied by monks 
from Beaulieu. The picturesque ruins include the chiirch, the doisters, the 
chapter house, and some domestic buildings. Netley Castle is now a con- 
valescent home, and the huge Royal Victoria Hospital, 1 m. S. (1863), has 
accommodation for 1100 military patients. — Hamble, m. farther, is a 
wdl-known ya^ting centre, with a good church (Norman and E.E.). 

From Southampton to Andover, 26 m. (railway in c. i hr.). — 5 m. 
Nursling ^oms Inn, P.R.). — 84 m. Romsey {White Horse, T.H., RB. 17/, 
P. 8 gs.; Dolphin, RB. 17/6, P. 74i gs.; Abbey. RB. 16/, P. 7 gs.), junction of 
the railway to Salisbury, is a small town (6300 mhab.) on the Test. 
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Its ♦•Abbey Church presents the aspect of a purely Norman conventual 
church more completely than any building of equal size in England (263 ft. 
long, 86 it. wide; transepts 131 ft.). In its present form it dates mainly from 
about 1130, but remains of the earlier Saxon church (967) of the Benedictine 
nunnery of SS. Mary and Ethelfleda (founded c. 907) have been discovered 
beneath the flooring (trap-door near the pulpit). The first abbess seems to 
have been St. Elfleda, daughter of Edward the Elder. The W. bays of the 
nave are E.E., made to assimilate with the older work, on the foundations 
of which they evidently rest. There is no W. door. The aisles of the choir 
end in apses (square externally); the E. side of the transepts is also adjoined 
by circular chapels. The two great E. windows are 14th cent, insertions. The 
N. aisle and transept were long used as a parish church, and the reredos here 
preserves notable paintings of c. 1500 (Resurrection and saints). The beautifhl 
mouldings and original Norman triforium and clerestory of the choir deserve 
special attention. At the E. end of the S. choir-aisle is a carved Saxon crucifix: 
and outside the S. or Abbess’s Door is another Saxon ♦Rood now ascribed 
to the 1 1th century. The central lantern tower (92 ft. high) is disfigured by a 
clumsy wooden belfry (good view). The so-called King John*s Hunting Box 
(adm. 6d.), just £. of the abbey, is a small 13th cent, house with interesting 
inscriptions of 1306 in the upptt room. In the market-place is a statue <n 
Lord Palmerston, whose home, Broadlands, now the seat of the Mount- 
batten family, adjoins the town on the S. Florence Nightingale (1820>1910) 
is buried at East Wellow, 3 m. W. Embley House^ on the road from Romsey, 
was her family home in winter in 1825-96. — 13 m. Mottisfont has a churdh 
with a Norman font and some 15th coit. glass. Mottisfont Abbey (18tb cent.; 
no adm.) occupies the nave and part of the cloister of a 12- 1 3th cent. Austin 
priory. — 18^ m. Stockbridge (Grosvenor, RB. 20/, P. 8-10 gs.) is a small 
town frequented by anglers in the Test. — 26 m. Andover^ see Rte. 1 6. 

From Southampton to the New ForesU Bournemouth, and Weymouth, see 
Rte. 14; to Portsmouth, see p. 71; to the Isle of Wight, see below; to the 
Channel Islands, see Rte. 15. 


13. ISLE OF WIGHT 

There are three regular ports of entry to the island: Ryde, Cowes, and Yar- 
mouth, approached respective^ from Portsmouth, Southampton, and 
Lymington. In summer excursion steamers touch at various piers (see 
weekly bills). — From Portsmouth HARBotm to Rydb (4i m., in i hr.; 2!}). 
This u the best route, as the trains run near the boats at both ends. The 
through journey from London (Waterloo) to Ryde takes 21 hrs. — From 
S oiTTHAMPTON TO CowES (12 ffl., in 1 hr.; 4/8). The first half of the passage 
is inside Southampton Water, with Netley Hospital to the left, and Calshot 
Castle to the right. The journey from London (Waterloo) takes 11-2 hrs.; 
bus from Southampton Central Sta. to Royal Pier. — From Lyminoton to 
Yarmouth (4 m., in 1 hr.; 2/3). This is the shortest passage (half of it inside 
the river) and convenient for the W. side of the island (buses from the pier 
in connection with the steamer). The journey from Lemdon (Waterloo) to 
Yarmouth takes 24-2| hrs. 

Motor Cars are transhipped by a ferry from Portsmouth to Fishbourne, 
near Ryde, thrice daily in winter except Sun.; in summer frequent sailings 
daily; return fare, car c. £2-£S, motor-cycle 14/1-15/6). At Southampton cars 
are transhipped by passenger boats (fares as vift Portsmouth); at Lyminoton 
by ferry boats (also used for passengers; fares as vi& Portsmouth). Previous 
notice should be given to the 1.0. W Steam Packet Co., 1 2 Bugle St., Southamp- 
ton, or to the Marine Agent, British Railways, Broad St., Portsmouth, or 
Lymington. Cars must be on the slipways 1 hr. before departure. 

Ant Services (Sat. in summer only). To Bembridge from London Airport 
in 1 hr. (42/, ret. 63/); from Newcastle in 2 hrs. (£6, ret. £10 16/) and Leeds in 
Uhr.(£5 10/,rct.iK> 18/), etc. 

The *Isle of Wight is separated from Hampshire (in which it 
was long administratively included) by the Solent (2-4 m, 
wide) on the N.W. and Spithead (li-4 m. wide) on the N.E. 
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This beautiful island, of an irregular lozenge shape, is abAut 
23 m. long from E. to W. and 13^ m. wide from N. to S. Its 
area is 147 sq. m., or about two-thirds of that of the Isle pf 
Man. It is divided into two ‘hundreds* or ‘liberties,* nam^ 
East and West Medina^ by the river Medina, which furnishes 
also a title (Earl of Medina) of the Marquis of Milford Haven, 
The population is 95,600. 

The Island attracts thousands of visitors annually by its fine and varied 
scenery, its many pleasant seaside resorts, and its mild climate. Is August 
and the first half of September accommodation is often difficult to procure 
unless ordered in advance. The great variety of scenery is mainly due to the 
curiously abnipt geological formations: the grand headland overlooking the 
Needles, the unique Undercliff, and the Landslip contrast sharply with the 
downs inland. — The National Trust owns nearly 450 acres on the island. 

History. In 43 a.d. the Isle of Wight was conquered by the Romans, by 
whom it was known as VectUi or /c//«, and after 449 it seems to have been 
settled by the Jutes. Relics of both these occupations have been found. 
Annexed to Wessex in 661 and christianised in the next half-century, it was 
the headquarters of the Danes at the end of the lOth century. William the 
Conqueror bestowed the lordship of the island on William Fitz-Osbem. from 
whom it passed to the family of Redvers, Earls of Devon. In 1293 it was 
repurchased by the Crown and it was afterwards governed by *captains,* a 
title revived in 1889. It is now a county in itself. 

Railways. From Ryde to (12^ m.) Ventnor, vi& (4} m.) Brading, (6^ m.) 
Sandown, and (8^ m.) Shanklin. — From Ryde to (14:1 m.) Cowes, vift (10 m.) 
Newport. — Motor-buses serve almost evepr place in the island, and motor 
coaches radiate in the season from all the chief centres to places of interest. •— 
Excursion Steamers in summer to Southsea, Southampton, Bournemouth, 
etc. (4/6-12/6 return). A trip round the island (S hrs.) is made on Sun., Tues., 
ft Thurs. in summer by steamers from Ryde, Sandown, Shanklin, and Ventnor 
( 12 / 6 ). 

The usual gate of the island is RYDE, a lively and popular 
town (20,100 inhab.) on a hillside, well seen from the sea. 

Railway Stadons. PUr Head Rml Esplanade, commercial, 
and Esplanade at either end of the Post Office, Union St. 
jpksiSt. John* s Road, S.E. of the tiomn. Amusements. Esplanade Pavilion 

Hotels. Ryde Castle, RB. 17/6-25/, (variety, concerts, etc.); orchestra 
P.9-11 gs.; Osborne, similar charges, (daily) in Eastern Gardens, Oolf, 
these two on sea-front; Yclf’s, T.H., Lawn Tennis and Bowls are wdl 
RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; Royal Squadron, provided for. 
eimilar charges; Spencer’s Inn, RB. Steamers regularly to Portsmouth, 
21/, P. 10 gs. ; Crown, RB. 15/, these see above; also excursion steamers as 
four in Umon St.; Marine, RB. 15/6; above. 

At the W. end of the fine Esplanade (1} m.) is the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club (regatta the week after Cowes). From the 
Pier (c, i m.; adm. Zd,\ tram Id,) a magnificent view of Spithead 
and its shipping is enjoyed. 

Binstead Cfmrch (1 m. W.), mainly rebuilt, has an B.B. chancel writh some 
earlier herring-bone work; over the plain Norman door serving as a gateway 
is a grotesque figure. A mile farther on are the scanty ruins of Quarr Abbey, 
a Cistercum house founded by Baldwin de Redvers in 1 132, takmg its name 
from the adjacent quarries of fine timestone (used in Winchester and Chiches- 
ter cathedrals). The estate was purchased by the Benedictines of Solesmes, 
who built a conspicuous new church (1908-12). — The walk may be con- 
tfamed to (!■ m.) J^hboume, with the motor-ferry sUp^ at the month of the 
attnctfrn wqod-girt Wootton Creek; and the return may be varied by crossing 
croift (jfcy) to (1 m.) Wootton Church (Norman door), and about 4 m. 
from by thb main Newport road. 
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To the E. of Ryde is the small bathing resort of (2i m.) Seaview (JPUr^ P. 
from 11 Northbank, P. 9-14 m.; High Salterns, Seaview, Old Salterns 
Gate, unlic., P. 8-1 1^ gs.; SandlanM, unlic., P. 7-10 gs.). reached by the sea- 
wall and footpath or by road (motor toll We may go on to (2 m. more) 
St. Helen* s, a sailing centre (with a 9-hole golf links, and a common, N.T.; 
view), and to (i m. vi8 ferry, 6d.; 2 m. by road, motor toll 6d.-l/) Bembridge, 
passing the old tower of St. Helen's C2iurch (now a sea-mark). 

PhOM Rydb to Newport, 8 m. (buses vi8 Wootton or Haven Street). 
The main road is dull and it is preferable to take the S. road vi8 (3^ m.) 
Mersley Down (413 ft.) and (S m.) Arreton Down (444 ft.), a route of noble 
views. Below Mersley l^wn, S. of the road, is Newckurch, the church of which 
has a gilded 'pelican in her piety' as a lectern. Arreton, bdow Arreton Down, 
has a spacious 12-16tb cent, churdi and a Jacobean manor house. 

From Ryde to Ventnor, A 3055, 12 m. (railway in J hr.; 
motor-bus to Shanklin in 35 min.). — 3 m. Brading is a decayed 
little town at the foot of Brading Down (407 ft.; view) and at 
the head of a once navigable inlet. The fine church (1150-1250) 
has a tower of which the lower stage is open. The monuments 
in the Oglander Chapel (15th cent.) include two wooden effigies. 
On the floor of the sanctuary is an incised slab of 1441. Under 
the old Town Hall are kept the stocks and whipping-post, and 
at the cross-roads is the ring once used in bull-baiting. 

About 1 m. S.W. are the remains of a *Roman Villa (weekdays 9.30-7 ; 
Sun. 3-6; 1/), including several well-preserved mosaic pavements, heating 
arrangements (hypocaust), and objects discovered during excavation (1880). 
— About i m. W. is Nunwell, the seat of the Oglanders, who have been one 
of the leading families of the island since the 1 1th century. 

from Brading to Bbmbridob, 3i m. — 1 m. Yaverland has a Jacobean 
manor house, and a church with a late-Norman door and chancel-arch. — 
3i m. Bembridge {Royal Spithead, RB. 2S/, P. 10-15 gs.; Birdham, RB. 17/6, 
P. 7-11 gs.; Elms, P. 9-14 gs.), a yimhting resort, lies at the mouth of the 
shallow Brading Harbour (ferry to St. Hden’s, 6d.). — 'A charming coast- 
walk may be taken from Bembridge to (5 m.) Sundown (see below), vift the 
Foreland (the E. point of the island), Whitecliff Bay (geologically interestuifl^ 
and *Culver Cliff (254 ft.), the seaward end of Benwrldge Downs (343 ft.; 
view), with its old fort, and monument to Lord Yarborou^ (d. 1846). 


7 m. SANDOWN, a fiourishing bathing resort (67(X) inhab.) 
with a long esplanade and a pier, lies between the white Culver 
Cliff and the dark-red promontory of Dunnose, 


Hotels (mostly open summer only). 
Ocean, P. from 10 gs.; Royal Cliff, 
with garden, RB. 21/, P. 10-12 gs., 
Mar.-Oct.; Royal Pier, Sandown, P. 
8-1 li n.; Sandringham, Trouville, 
P. S-lOi- 0 .; Belgrave, open always, 
15/,P. 6 “ ” 


RB. 


, 6-iO gs.; Grange Hall, 


unlic., P. 6J-9 gs.; Culver Lodge, P. 
8-9igs. 

Post Office, St. John’s Rd. 
Amnsemonts. Theatre on pier. 
Ooup Course (18 holes), beyond the 
railway. — SwmiiiNo Pool. 


The sands are particularly fine; and the cliff-walk to Shanklin 
commands an excellent view of the bay. 

9 m. SHANKLIN, one of the best-known resorts in the 
island (60(X) inhab.), is built mainly on the hi^ ground away 
from the sea, but has an e^lanade, a good sandy beach, and 
a pier. 

Hotels (mostly closed in winter). Clifftops, open always, RB. 17/6-35| 


P. 7f-15 0 .; Chanael View, 
P. 9-14 0 


Towers, 
from 11 


. 17/6-35/, 
, Sbi^ia 


. _ Daish’s, P. 

gs.; Qdeen’s Court, P- 
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8-10 gs.; Holliers, open always, RB. public garden, P. 6-8 gs.; and mahy 
21/, P. 8f-10 gs.; Monteagle, open other unlic. houses. \ 

always, RB. 17/6, P. 10^-12^ gs.. Post Office in Hi^ St., with 
these two in the *01d ViUage*; Theatre near by. \ 

Rylstone House, unlic., in large Excursion Steamers, see p. 86. 

At the S. end of the High St. is the ‘Old Village/ with a few 
thatched cottages. Above a fountain^ near the Crab Inn, are 
some lines written by Longfellow when staying here in 1868. 
Keats’s visit in 1 8 1 9 is recorded by a plaque on Eglantine Cottage. 
Close by is the upper entrance of Shanklin Chine (adm., a 
narrow wooded fissure in the sandstone, above which krt the 
attractive Rylstone Gardens with splendid views from the cliffs. 

A pleasant walk leads to (3 m.) Ventnor viS (i m.) the head of the small 
Luccombe Chine^ (H m.) the Landslip^ and (2i m.) Bonchurch. 

The road ascends sharply over Shanklin Down, then des- 
cends above the Landslip. — 11 m. Bonchurch (Grange, P. 
6-8J gs.) is a pretty viUage beneath the towering Downs. The 
tiny old church (adm. 6^.) has some slight Norman remains 
(c. 1170). In the new churchyard (higher up) is buried A. C. 
Swinburne (1837-1909), who used to spend his boyhood holidays 
at East Dene (close by), now a hostel. 

12 m. VENTNOR (7300 inhab.), a noted health-resort with a 
mild winter climate, is delightfully situated on a series of terraces 
above the sea and under the steep face of St. Boniface Down. 


Hotels. Royal, T.H., RB. 17/6-25/, 
P. 7-13 gs., open always; Metropole. 
RB. 25/, P. 10-14 gs.; Wellington, P. 
8-10 gs., open always; Burlington, P. 
from 7 gs.; King Charles 1, unlic.. 
open always, RB. 17/6, P. 8-12 gs.L 
Ventnor Towers, unlic., in pleasant 
grounds, P. 7-12 gs.; Beach, Solent, 

The road descends steeply 
From the charming Park, rea 
there is a cliff-walk along tl 


unlic., P. 7 gs.; andlmany other 
private houses. 

Post Office, Church St. 
Amusements. Winter Gardens (con- 
certs, sun lounge, etc.). — Cricket 
Week in August. — Coup Course 
on Rew Down. 

the little esplanade and pier, 
led by the St. Lawrence road, 
so-(^ed ^UnderdifT, a fine 


stretch of cliff and terrace m. in width, consisting of a huge 
mass of chalk and limestone which has slipped off the blue clay 
beneath. — St. Boniface Down (fSl ft,; N.T.), the highest 
point in the island (♦View), is best approached from the station. 

From Ventnor to Freshwater and Alum Bay viA Chale, 23 m. We pass 
(r.) St. Lawrence Hall, once Lord Jellicoe’s home. — 2 m. St. Lawrence, see 
below, llie road is bordered on the right by precipitous cliffs (200 ft.; fine 
walk along the top); the Undercliff proper is below us. — We turn inland for 
(4 m.) Niton (Reeth Lodge, P. 7-11 gs.; Royal Sandrock), a pleasdnt village 
and a good centre for walks. Below us. to the left, is St. Catherine's Lighthouse, 
on the S. extremity of the island, with one of the most powerful coast-lights 
in the world (visitors admitted). — 5^ m. Blackgang Chine (St. Catherine's 
House, unlic.), 400 ft. in depth (adm. bd.). is practically bare of vegetation. 
— Behind (6i ,m.) Chale (Claiendon, RB. 17/6) Ues St. Catherine's Hill 
(781 ft.), crowned by the ruins of a 14Ui cent, beacon. From the E.E. church 
the soHcalled 'Military Road* runs straight along the coast to (10 m.) Fresh- 
water: it is one of the few roads of the island commanding wide sea views. 
Tte mote interesting route turns inland and runs vtA (8 m.) Chale Green and 
(94 m.) Kingston, with a small E.E. chutdi, to (1 U m.) Shorwell, a pretty 
village. The 15th cent, church, with a 12th cent. S. door, contains a wall- 
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painting of St. Christopher (c. 1440), a medieval pulpit, entered through a 
pillar, with a canopy of 1620 and hour-^ass; a 16th cent, brass of a priest 
and many 17th cent. Leigh monuments. Close by are three great manor 
houses: Northcourt (1615), with beautiful terraced grounds; Westcourt, 4 m. 
W. (1579); and Wolverton, ^ m. S.W. (c. 1600). — 1 3i m. Br/gto/onf (Newinn), 
another stone-built village. — 15 m. Mottistone has a church with a memorial 
chapel to Lord Mottistone (1868->1947), whose home was the fine manor house 
of 1567. — 20 m. Freshwater and thence to (23 m.) Alum Bay^ see below. 

From Ventnor to Freshwater viX Newport, 9 m. Beyond 
(1 J m.) St, Lawrence (Old Park, with fine grounds, P. 7-10 gs.), 
the old church (adm. 6J.) of which is one of the smallest in 
England (40 ft. by 11 ft.), we turn inland. — 2J m. Whitwell 
church (SS. Mary & Radegund) has two chancels, originaUy 
separate chapels. — 5i m. Godshill (Griffin; tea-gardens), a 
pretty village, has a stately Peip. church containing monuments 
of the Worsleys of Appuldurcombe, including Sir Richard (d. 
1805), historian of the island, and a rich one to Sir John Leigh 
(c. 1520). To the right rises Appuldurcombe Down. — 7i m. 
Rookley. To the right is Merstone^ with a Jacobean manor 
house. To the left, in Gatcomhe Park^ is Gatcombe Church 
(13th cent.), with a wooden effigy of a knight. 

11m. Newport {Bugle ^ RB. 18/6-25/; Wheatsheaf^ RB. 15/- 
21/; Warburton's, commercial), the capital (20,425 inhab.) of 
the island, situated above the Medina, is a busy town. The 
chiuoh of St. Thomas (1854) contains a monument, by Maro- 
chetti, to Princess Elizabeth (see below), who is buried under 
the chancel. Relics from the old church include the elaborate 
pulpit (1637), an alabaster effigy of 1583, and a 1 7th cent. font. 
The Jacobean Grammar School in St. James's St. (A 3020) was 
the lodging of King Charles during the conference of 1648, while 
the Parliamentary Commissioners were housed at the Bugle 
Inn. In Avondale Rd. (on the r. of the Shanklin road) is a 
Roman Villa (adm. 1/; lOi-6) of the 2nd to 4th century. 

From Newport to Ryde, see p. 87; to Cowes^ see p. 91. 

About 1 m. S.W. of Newport (bus from St. James’s Sq.) 
is *Carisbrooke Castle (adm. 1/ daily; Sun. 2-4 or 6), situated 
on a hill i m. S. of the village. 

The cutle was founded on the rite of a Roman fort in early Norman times 
for the defence of the island, and was always important as a fortress. Its 
chief interest, however, is the imprisonment here of Charles 1 from Nov. 
1647 to Sept. 1648. From it he was removed to Newport Grammar School, and 
then to Hurst Castle. His daughter Elizabeth died here in 1650. 

The outer entrance consists of an ardbway of 1598, beyond which we cross 
a stone bridge and pass through a noble 14th cent. Gatehouse, with a ISth 
cent, upper stage and inner doors. To the right is the rebuilt Chapel of St. 
Nicholas. The former Governor's Lodging, the range of domestic buildings 
(restored) facing the gatehouse, consists of the Great Hall, with a chinmey- 
piece of 1390, the remains of a chapel (c. 1270), and the Great Chamber (no 
adm.). The Museum here includes a well-displayed archseological collectimi, 
local antiquities, a 16th cent, parish gun, and Charles Ps nightcap and other 
relics. To the S. is the Well House (loth cent.), where the water from the well 
is drawn by a donkey treading inside a large wheel. Beyond is the lofty ATeep 
(mid- 12th cent.) with a well, 160 ft. deep. A pleasant walk may be taken along 
the 12th cent. Ramparts. 
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Carisbrooke (Glenfield, unlic.) has a Priory Church wi^ the 
finest tower in the island (1474). The 12th cent, arcade sieves 
but the chance] was pulled down by Sir Francis Walsinmam, 
Elizabeth I’s secretary of state. On the tomb (16 cent.) ofLady 
Mai^^ret Wadham, aunt of Jane Seymour, are carved figures 
of cripples. — We follow the Yarmouth road to (16 m.) the 
Calbourne cross-roads. In the village (1.) the church contains a 
brass of a knight (1379); the road goes on over the downs 
(516 ft.) to Brighstone (4J m.; p. 89). — We turn right for 
(17| m.) Shalfleet where the church has a huge square Norman 
tower, a Norman doorway with tympanum, a good roof, and 
remarkable window-tracery. Newtown, H m. N.E., is a decayed 
port, with a little 18th cent, town hall (N.T.). 

21 m. Yarmouth (George, Easter-Oct., RB. 22/6, P. 8-14 gs.; 
Bugle, RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs., good), a small port (steamers, see p. 85) 
and a yachting centre, is a tiny but ancient town, once a parlia- 
mentary borough. Near the George Hotel, which was the 
Governor’s Lodging, are the remains of a Castle of Henry 
VIII (adm. 6d. daily. Sun. from 2). The Church contains a 
statue of Admiral Sir Robert Holmes (d. 1692), who took New 
York from the Dutch in 1664. The figure is said to have been 
begun as Louis XIV by a French sculptor, and to have been 
captured at sea. 

About 1 m. beyond Yarmouth a road on tbe right leads vtS (3 m.) Colwell 
Bay (Colwell View, unlic., P. 8-14 gs.). and (S m.) Totland Bay iHill Home, 
uidic.. Sentry Mead, P. 8-1 H gs.), a pleasant little bathing-resort with a pier, 
to (7 m.) Alim Bay (see below). 

23i m. Freshwater (Royal Standard), the birthplace of Robert 
Hooke (1653-1703), the physicist, has a rebuilt church with a 
Norman doorway and memorials to Thackeray’s daughter 
Lady Ritchie (d. 1919) and to Alfred Tennyson (1892). Lady 
Tennyson (d. 1896) is buried in the churchyard. — 24^ m. 
Freshwater Bay (Albion, P. 7i-10 gs.; Dimbola, unlic., P. 6-8i 
gs., both open Apr.-Oct.) is a sea-bathing resort, where G. F. 
Watts and Ellen Terry spent their honeymoon in 1864. The 
fine chalk cliffs include two isolated masses of chalk of the 
same character as the Needles. 

About } m. N.W. is Farringford (now a hotel, P. 8]^15 gs.), a mansion 
leased by Tennyson in 1853 and purchased by him in 1835 out of the profits 
cd *Maud.* He wrote *Crossins the Bar* while crossing the Solent on one of 
his annual joumm between this home and Aldwoitb (p. 67). — To the B. Is 
ARon Down (gotf course) and the walk may be continued to (3 m.) Brook, 
inth its lifeboat station and submeived forest. 

Between Freshwater Bay and the Needles (3 m.) are the 
imposing ^Freshwater Cliffs, rising to a bei^t of c. 400 ft. 
Hiey are best seen from the sea, and motor-boats make the 
trip to the Needles (5/ per pers.) and Alum Bay (6/), passing 
Lord Holmeses Parlour (cave) and the recessed arch at Scrat* 
eheWs Bay. The walk along the tojj of the downs above the 
diffs commands a series of grand views, and Tennyson Down 
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(485 ft.; N.T.) is surmounted by the Tennyson Monument. 
The view near the Needles Fort (golf course) is veiy striking, 
but the remarkable contrast between the white cliff on the S. 
side of Alum Bay and the many-coloured sands towards its 
centre should be seen from a boat. 

^Alum Bay (ffeadon Halit unlic., open always, P. 7 gs.; 
Royal Needles Restaurantt lie.), named after the alum formerly 
obtained here from the clay, is famed for the brilliant hues of 
^e vertical strata of sandstone. A granite memorial marks 
the site of the first permanent wireless station (1897-1900), from 
which, in 1898, Lord Kelvin sent the first paid marconigram. 
At the S. extremity of the bay are the three isolated and pointed 
masses of chalk known as the ^Needles (100 ft. high; lighthouse 
on the outennost). 

From Newport to Cowes, 4i nu (railway in J hr.). The 
line runs along the Medina (r.); the road keeps to the higher 
ground inland, passing Parkhurst, a convict prison. At (2^ m.) 
Northwood is the mother-church of Cowes, with a Norman door- 
way and a Jacobean pulpit. 

COWES, a busy little port (17,150 inhab.), with the best 
harbour in the island, is the chief yachting centre in the country. 
Regattas are frequent in summer and autunrm, culminating in 
the expensive ‘Cowes Week’ (1st week in Aug.). In the days of 
sail it was a packet station of some importance. On the banks 
of the Medina are ^ipbuilding, engineering, and flying-boat 
works. 

Hotels. Gloster, RB. 22/6-30/, P. Steamers to Southampton regu- 
9-14 gs.; Pavilion, summer only, RB. larly (p. 85 ). — Floating Bridge to 
17/6; Fountain, High St., commercial, East Cowes, \d.\ motor-cyde 3 a, car 
RB. 17/6, P. 7-9 gs. 6rf.-94. 

Post High St. 

The older part of Cowes, or West Cowes, on the left bank of 
the river, is narrow-wayed and has some quaint houses. A 
tablet on The Parade (S. end) commemorates the departure of 
the ‘Ark’ and ‘Dove’ with the founders of Maryland on Nov. 
22nd, 1633. Jefferson landed here in 1784 and 1789 on his way 
to and from his embassy in Paris. At the N. end of The Parade' 
is Cowes Castle (rebuilt), originally one of Henry VlII’s defences; 
since 1856 it has been the headquarters of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, the most exclusive yacht club in the world. Hard by 
is the Royal London Yacht Club. The newer part, along the 
Solent shore, has a long esplanade, extending W. beyond 
Egypt Point to (1 m.) Gurnard, a popular seaside resort. Inland,, 
on the hill, are the public grounds of Northwood House. 
Dr. Arnold of Ru^by was bom at No. 43 Birmingham Rd., the 
continuation of High St. At East Cowes, on the other side of the 
Me^a, is Norris Castle (by J. Wyatt; 1799), where Queen 
Victoria spent some youthful holidays. 

About t m. S.E. of East Cowes (entrance on the high ground 
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above the ferry-landing; bus from E. Cowes or Newportt is 
Osborne House (adm. 2/, 11-S, Mon., Wed., Thurs., & Wi., 
Easter to mid-Oct.) with its two towers (100 ft.), built in me 
Palladian style in 1846, and long the seaside home of Que^ 
Victoria, who died here in 1901. King Edward presented it to 
the nation in 1902, as a memorial of his mother, and it was made 
a convalescent home for officers and civil servants. 

Visitors are shown the State Apartments, among which is the Durbar 
Room, with gifts from Indian Princes, and Queen Victoria's Private Suite. 
The Swiss Cottage^ I m. E., contains a small museum. — The Royal Naval 
Training College^ long installed in the old riding school and stables of Osborne, 
was closed in 1921. 

On the high bank of the river, | m. S. of Osborne, stands Whippingham 
Ctuarchf a strange medley of English and German architecture, said to have 
been designed by Prince Albert. 

14. FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO BOURNEMOUTH 
AND WEYMOUTH 

Road, 64 m. — A 35. 10 m. Lyndhurst. — 31 m. Boiumanioutfa. — 36 m. 
Poole. — A 350, 35, 351. 46 m. Wareham. — A 352, 353. 64 m. Weymouth. 

Railway 63i m. in c. 2 hrs. (through trains from London). Principal 
Stations: 6^ m. Lyndhurst Road. — 9 m. Beaulieu Road. — 13^ m. Brocken- 
hurst, junction for Lymington and for Wimbome. — 19i m. New Milton. — 
25 m. Christchurch. — 28^ m. Bournemouth (Central). — 34^ m. Poole^ 
junction for Blandford. — 41^ m. Wareham^ junction for Corfe and Swanage. 
— 56 m. Dorchester (see Rte. 17). — 63^ m. Weymouth. 

Southampton, see Rte. 12. We leave the town by Commercial 
Rd. and skirt the reclaimed estuary of the Test, crossing the 
river at (2^ m.) Redbridge. — At (4 m.) Totton we enter the New 
Forest. An alternative road to Weymouth, avoiding Bourne- 
mouth and Poole, here diverges to the right, via (4i m.) Cadnam 
OFtimival, RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.; Bell Inn, at Brook, 2 m. N.W., 
RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.) and Ringwood, while A 36 leads right off 
this road for Salisbury vi^ Ower (3 m. ; Motel, RB. 30/). 

B 3053 runs S.E. to.(6i m.) Hythe (Golden Hind. RB. 21/-27/6, P. 8-12 gs.; 
Drummond Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 8-11 gs.; West Cliff Hall, RB. 25/. P. 94 gs.; 
ferry to Southampton), 44 m. N.W. of Beaulieu, (94 m.) Pawley (Falcon, P.R.) 
with a Norman church damaged in 1940 and a huge oil refinery, and (114 m.) 
Calshot Castle, one of Henry VUI’s coast defences, at the mouth of South- 
ampton Water. 

7i m. Lyndhurst Road Station (New Forest Hotel, RB. 19/6, 
P. 8 gs.). — 10 m. Lyndhurst {Crown, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs.; 
Parkhili, RB. 16/6-27/6, P. 7-12 gs.; Grand, RB. 22/6-30/, P. 
10-15 gs.; Stag, RB. 12/6), the ‘capital of the New Forest,* 
is the best headquarters for visitors. The elaborate church 
contains a painting by Lord Leighton and windows by Burne- 
Jones; and in the churchyard is buried Mrs. Reginald Har- 
greaves, the original of *Mce in Wonderland.* Adjoining the 
King*s House, formerly the residence of the Lord Warden of the 
New Forest, is a hall used by the Forest Court, or Court of 
Swainmote, which meets every 40 days. Over the chimney- 
piece hangs the so-called ‘Wilham Rufus*s stirrup-iron* (in 
reality of the 17th cent.}. 
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The *New Foreet, occupying the S.W. corner of Hampshire, between 
Southampton Water and the Avon, covers about 93,000 acres, of which about 
65,000 acres belong to the Crown (16,000 of which are reserved for the com- 
mercial growth of timber), the remainder being disafforested and in private 
brads. The local authority is the Court of Verderers, with a Chief Verderer 
rad six verderers elected by the commoners. The forest already existed as 
such in 1016, but the name *New Forest* dates from 1079, when William the 
Conqueror, who “loved the tall deer as if be were their father,'* set it apart 
as a hunting-ground, with less rutfalessness rad under a less severe forest- 
code than was long popularly believed. It is a 'forest* only in the sense of 
being an uncultivated region used as a royal hunting-ground Gust as 'chase* 
is a similar tract not belonging to the Crown) and its fine stretches of ancient 
oaks, beeches, yews, rad hollies are diversified by wide expanses of heath, 
farm-land, rad mod^ fir-plantations. A few red deer, fallow deer, rad roe- 
deer stiU linger, but the hardy and active New Forest ponies (descended from 
an ind^enous wild breed), rad the commoners' cattle and donkeys are more 
in evidence. Badgers are numerous near Boldrewood. Adders and lizards arc 
not uncommon, the insect life is varied, and botanists may find rare plants. 
The more accessible parts of the forest are crowded in summer with motorists 
and other visitors, but its attractive inner recesses are open to the pedestrian 
only, whose best plan, perhaps, is to follow the water-courses. Marryat*i 
'Clmdren of the New Forest* rad Blackmore*$ 'Cradock Nowell* have their 
scenes in the forest. — Permits for camping are obtained from the Deputy 
Surveyor, King’s House. Lyndhurst. 

From Lyndhurst to Brockenhurst, Beaulieu, and 
BACK, 17 m., an easy round giving a fair idea of New Forest 
scenery. — A 337 leads S. to (3 m.) Balmer Lawn (Hotel, RB. 
25/6, P. 14 gs.), where pony races and sales are held in Aug., and 
(4 m.) Brockenhurst {Forest Park, RB. 25/, P. 12 gs., 1 m. N. of 
the station; Carey's Manor, RB. 17/6-22/6, P. 7-10 gs.; Rose 
Crown, similar charges; Cloud, RB. 17/6-24/,. P. 7i-10i gs.; 
Watersplash, unlic., RB. 21/, P. 6-10 gs.), a popular starting- 
point for excursions. 

From Brockenhurst a road and a branch-line runs S. to (4^ m.) Lymington 
iLondesborough, RB. 18/6-2S/6, P. 9 gs.; Angei, RB. 16/6, P. 7i gs.; Anchor & 
Hope, RB. 15/6; Pastford House, H m. N.. RB. 17/6-25/, P. 7-12 gs.), a 
piauresque old port and yachting station (5725 inhab.) at the mouth of the 
Lymington River, which flows into the Solent. King Henry II landed here in 
1 154 on the way to his coronation. In the lovely church of Boldre, 2 m. N.E., 
which has a Norman arcade, Southey married his second wife in 1839. Here 
also is a memorial to the men of H.M.S. Hood killed in action against the 
Bismafck in 1941. The train, crossing the river, runs on to (i m-) Lymington 
Pier, whence steamers ply to Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight (see Rte. 13). 

The Beaulieu road runs £. through attractive woodland and 
heath to (10 m.) Beaulieu (Montagu Aims, RB. 25/6, P. 12 gs.; 
bus from Hythe Ferry), pron. ‘Bewley,’ a pleasant village in a 
lovely situation at the head of the tidal Beaulieu River. 

*Bewilieu Abbey, a wealthy and powerful Cistercian bouse, founded by 
King John in 1204, stood on the E. side of the river. The Palace House (open 
Apr.-Ort. daily 1 1-1, 2-6, dos^ Mon. mom.; in winter Wed. & Sun. 2-4.30; 
adm. 2/6 including abbey), representing the old gatehouse, is now the residence 
of Lord Montagu; it contains relics of maritime interest from Buckler’s 
Him (see below), and a collection of old motor-cycles and cars. The chief 
mlic of the extensive abbey-buildings is the old E.E. refectory, now the Parish 
Church, with fine lancet windows, roof-bosses, rad a beautiful reader's 
*Pulpit. Other remains (daily 9-4 or 7; 1/) are the ruined cloisters, three 
a^es of the chapter house, and the lay brothers* dormitory. The foundations 
m the large church are marked out by stones. Margaret of Anjou, wife of 
Henry VI, here sought sanctuary with her son Hrince Edward in 1471 after 
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the battle of Bamet, and here also Perkin Warbeck found a brief 

1497. A pleasant walk may be taken down the creek to C2i m.) Bud 
Hard (Master Builder's House, RB. 221-301 , P. 10-15 gs.), a quaint wal 
hamlet famous for its shipbuilding yards in the days of oaken ships. 



The return to Lyndhurst leads N.W. vi^ (13i m.) Beaulieu 
Road Station (Hotel, P.R., RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.). — 17 m. Lynd- 
hurst, see above. 


Some of the chief points in the N. part of the New Forest may be included, 
as follows, in a round of about 11m. from Lyndhurst. We ascend Lyndhurst 
Hill to the W., and, leaving A 35 at the top, bear r^t through Emery Down, 
with its large village green, and then left on an unfenced road. We proceed 
viA (3 m.) *Mark Ash, with the finest beeches in the forest, and (1^ m.) Boldre- 
wood, with the 'King* oak and many fine fir trees. On reaching (t m.) the Ring- 
wood-Southampton main road, we keep to the right and proceed to (2i m.) 
Stoney Cross (370 ft.; Compton Arms, RB. 25/6, P. 14 gs.), a good centre. 
About A m. E. of the hotel, a little N. of the road, is the Ri^us Stone, on the 
site of the tree whence glanced the arrow that slew William Rufus in 1100. 
According to one account the king was accidentally killed by Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
according to another he was murdered by a dispossessed Saxon; all that iS 
known for certain is that he was killed by an arrow in the forest and was 
hastily interred at Winchester. From Stoney Cross we descend vift the pretty 
village of (2 m.) Minstead (Trusty Servant, RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.), where Conan 
Doyle is buried, to Lyndhurst, 2 m. farther on. 

From Lyndhurst to Wimborne and Dorchester, 43 m. At about 2i m. 
we pass (r.) the Knightwood Oak, a famous tree 20 ft. in girth. — At (6 m.) 
Wifverley Post we diverge r. from the Bournemouth road, vi& (8^ m.) Burley 
^urley Manor, RB. 22/6-30/, P. 8-15 gs.), and leave the New Forest. — 11m. 
Ringwood {Bridge House, RB. 17/6, P. 7^ Crown, RB. 18/6, P. 7 gs.; 
White Hart, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.), a town of 6350 inhab. on the Avon, is known 
for its knitted gloves CRingwoods*). We enter Dorset just before (18 m.) 
the villa-colony of Ferndown (Dormy, P. 16-18 gs.; Whincroft, P. 8-12^ gs.). 

— 21 m. Wimborne {King*s Head, T.H., RB. 17/6, P. Bi gs.; Crown, RB. 16/6, 
P. 7 gs.), an ancient town (4500 inhab.) on the Allen at its confluence with Uie 
Stour, ^s a fine *Minster. or collegiate church, with a noble Trans. Norman 
tower of red sandstone over the crossing and a Perp. tower (1448) at the 
W. end. The most interesting features of the interior axe the central lantern, 
the B. window filled with 15th cent. Flemish glass, the monument of the Duke 
of Somerset (d. 1444) and his wife, the chained library (6d.), and the late 16th 
cent, clock in the W. tower. Canford School (removed from Weston-super-Mare 
in 1923), a fiine mansion by Barry, beyond the Stour, was formerly the seat of 
Lord Wimborne. About 2 m. N.W. is Kingston Lacy (1663), the seat of the 
Bankes fa^y. Blandford (p. 1 1 8) is 10 m. I^W. by B 3082; Poole is 6 m. S. — 
We follow A 31 up the Stour. At (29i m.) Winterborne Tomson the tiny 
chufich (14 ft. by 23 ft.) has beautiful early 18th cent, oak fittings.— 32 m. 
Bere Regis (Royal Oak, RB. 17/), where we join A 35, is the 'Kingsbere* 
of Hardy's *Tess,' and the interesting church, which has a good carved timber 
ceiling, contains the burial-chapel of the Turbervilles. Woodbury Hill, close by, 
is the scene of aonce-famousfair(Sept. 18th), the Greenhill Fair of ‘Far from 
the Madding Crowd.* — 35i m. Totpuddle is noted for its ‘Martyrs,’ five agri- 
cultural labourers sentenced to transportation in 1834 for *fonning an illegal 
union,* now regarded as pioneers of the Trade Union movement in England. 

— 38 m. Puddletown, and thence to (43 m.) Dorchester, see Rte. 16. 

We quit the New Forest at (22} m.) Hinton Admiral (East 
dose, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Ridge, RB. 21/, P. 9 gs., at Bransgore, 
1} N.), with the quaint Cat & Fiddle inn. Highcliffe (High- 

dme, P. 8-10 gs.), U m. S., is a small seaside resort. Highcliffe 
Castle is a remarkable Gothic structure, the style being deter- 
mined by a number of fragments from a ch&teau at Les Andelys 
in Normandy, re-eiccted here by Pugin for Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay. It is now occupied by Missionary Fathers. 
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The coast road running E. passes the seaside resorts of (2 m.) Barton-on^ 
Sea (Red House, RB. 19/, P. 8-1 gs.; bus from New Milton station) and 
(5i m.) Milford-on-Sea (Solent Court, RB. 21/-27/6, P. 9^-11 gs.; Milford 
House, RB. 17/6-25/, P. 8-12 gs.; bus from New Milton or Lyminmon), 
with good bathing. Hurst Castle (adm. daily. Sun. from 2; 6d.), built by 
Henry VIII to guard the W. entrance to the Solent, stands 2^ m. from Mil- 
ford, at the extremity of a bar of shingle resembling Chesil Bank. Charles I 
was confined here for 18 days before his removal to Windsor in 1648. 

26 m. Christchurch {King's Arms, RB. 18/6-25/, P. 10-12 gs.; 
Forest Bam, 2 m. E., P. 35/ or 7-lOi gs.) is an ancient town 
(20,500 inhab.), at the head of Christchurch Harbour, between 
the Avon and the Stour (boating and fishing). Once known as 
Twineham, the town derives its present name from its magnifi- 
cent *Priory Church, now the longest parish church in England 
(312 ft.). The late 15th cent. W. tower is 120 ft. high (view). 
The beautiful Norman work on the exterior of the N. transept 
riiould be noted. We enter by the large * North Porch (c. 13(X)); 
under the tower is a monument to Shelley by H. Weekes 
(1854). The *Nave, built by Bp. Flambard of Durham about 
1093, is a fine specimen of Norman architecture, especially the 
triforium; the clerestory is E.E. and the vaulting recent. The 
aisles are Norman work, recast in the 13th century. The 14th 
cent, rood-screen was radically restored in 1848. The Choir is 
for the most part late 15th cent.; the stalls have quaint miseri- 
cords (1200-1500), but the chief feature is the stone *Reredos 
(late 14th cent.), representing the Tree of Jesse. The Salisbury 
Chantry (1539), the Lady Chapel (c. 1405), St- MichaeVs Loft, 
and the piscina in the Draper Chantry, E. end of S. aisle (1529), 
should not be overlooked. 

Opposite the King’s Arms are the ruins of the Castle and of the Norman 
House, both recently restored. The Red House in Quay Rd. contains a small 
museum of local interest (adm. 11-1, 2.15-5, Sun. from 2.15; 6d.). — About 
2 m. S. is Hengistbury Head, commanding fine sea views, and 2 m. S.E. is 
Mudeford (Avonmouth, T.H., RB. 17/6-21/, P. 8-10 gs.), with a sandy beach. 

31 m. BOURNEMOUTH, a weU-built modem “city set in 
a garden** (144,750 inhab.) described by Thomas Hardy in 
‘Tess of the D’Urbcrvilles’ under the name of *Sandboume* as 
“a Mediterranean lounging-place on the English Channel,** is 
a favourite summer resort and a frequented winter residence for 
invalids. Its popularity dates from c. 1810, and is due in great 
part to the enterprise of its municipality and to its beautiful 
situation on Poole Bay, at the mouth of a central valley (that 
of the little river Bourne). The characteristic features of Bourne- 
mouth are its pine-woods, and the beautiful ‘diines* that 
mtermpt the line of cliffs. To the E., Boscombe, Pokesdown, and 
Southboume extend to Christchurdi; to the W., Westboume, 
Branksome Park, and Canford Cliffs join Bournemouth to Poole. 
-Uhnv StatfonsfRfmts. at both), and for through trains to the 
gnmnirna. for die main tine.— North. 

West (B 1), for local trains to Hotels (prices lower in winter). 

Salisbury, etc.; for Wim- Reaped fiom the Central StatUmi 
bom^ Temi^eoomoe, and Bath; Royal BaBi 04), on the E. Cliff, 
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109 R., RB. 32/6-55/, P. 17-24 gs.; 
Imperial (C 5), RB. 25/-38/. P. 14 gs. ; 
Palace Court (D 4), Westover Rd., 
125 R., RB. 33/, P.44/-61/; Grand 
(C 4). 150 R.. RB. 25/- 35/. P. 13 gs.; 
Carlton (D 5), £. Cliff, 150 R.. RB. 
27/6-35/, P. 15-19 gs.; White Hermi- 
tage, unite.. Pier Approach, RB. 
25/, P. 10-14 gs.; Marsham Court, 
Russell Cotes Rd. (D 4), 120 R.. RB. 
27/6-35/, P. 12i-22 gs.; Durlston 
Court, RB. 22/6, P. 10-14 gs. ; Lang- 
ham, P. 11-21 gs., two unlic. houses 
on the £. Cliff; and many others. 

Reached from the West Station: 
Branksome Tower, Branksome Park, 
1 m. from station, 107 R., RB. 31/6, 
P. 14-27 gs.; Norfolk. Richmond Hill 
(C 3), RB. 22/6-37/6, P. 32/6-60/; 
Highcliff (D 2). 120 R.. RB. 30/-42/. 
P. 13-20 gs.; Savoy. RB. 25/-30/, P. 
P. 9-15 gs.. both on W. Cliff (D 2); 
Bourne Hall (B 1),100 R..RB.21/-25/, 
P. 8i-15 gs.; Durley Hall, Durley 
Chino Rd.. 100 R.. RB. 25/-35/. P. 
14 gs. Unlic.: Tralee, P. 6-12 ^.; 
Glenroy Hall, 100 R., P. 8-12 gs.. 
W. Cliff ; and many others. 

At Boscombet 2 m. £. ; Chine, RB. 
31/6-37/6, P. 11 gs.; Courtlands. 
RJB. 17/6-25/, P. 7-12 gs.; Salisbury, 
RB. 17/6, P. 8i gs.; Linden Hall 
Hydro, 120 R., P. 9-17 gs.; etc. 

At Canford Cliffs^ 2 m. W. : 
Greystoke, RB. from 25/, P. 12-16 
gs., closed in winter; Branksome 


Court,P. 14-19 gs.;Riviera,P.94l4gs. 

At Southbourne: Gordon, R& 21/, 
P. 10-15 gs. I 

Restaurants. Lucullus (Pavmon; 
see below); Swiss, The Sqitare; 
Criterion, Criterion Arcade; others 
in Old Christchurch Rd. 

Post Office (C 3), off Old Christ- 
church Rd. — Information Bureau, 
Westover Rd. 

Trolley>Buses and local buses 
from the Square (C 3). — Motor- 
Buses from Bus Station just S. of 
the Square (C 3). — Motor Boats ‘ 
from the Jetty for Poole, Studland, 
and Swanage. — Steamers in sum- 
mer along the coast; daily to Swan-- 
age. 

Amusements. ^Pavilion (D 3), with 
theatre, ballroom, and restaurants. 
* Winter Gardens (C, D 3), in which 
first-class afternoon and Sun. even- 
ing concerts are given by the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony Orchestra; New 
Royal Theatre (C 3), Albert Rd.; 
Palace Court Theatre (D 4), Westover 
Rd. ;ffippodrome,Boscombe (variety). 
— Rowing Boats and Motor Boats 
for hire. — Tennis Courts in the 
parks. — Cricket at Dean Park (B 5), 
Meyrick Park, etc. — Golf Links at 
Meyrick (A 3), Queen’s Park, 
Boscombe, and Parkstone. — Swim- 
ming Pool, medical and Turkish 
baths, between the Pavilion and the 
pier. — Ice Rink, Westover Rd. 


Bournemouth is well provided with the attractions of a 
high-class seaside resort, including a pier, attractive overcliff 
and undercliff drives, and good bathing, and it has 700 acres 
of parks and gardens. The banks of the Bourne are attractively 
laid out, and behind the extensive Meyrick Park (A 3) stretch 
the remains of the Talbot Woods, with fragrant pine trees. On 
the £., dividing Bournemouth from Boscombe, lies Boscombe 
Chine, while on the W. are Durley Chine (D 1), Uie less sophisti- 
cated Middle and Alum Chines, and * Branksome Chine. — In 
the graveyard of St. Peter's (C 4) arc the tombs of William 
Godwin (d. 1836), his wife Mary Wollstonecraft (d. 1797), and 
his daughter Mary Shelley (d. 1851). The RusselUCotes Art 
Gallery d Museum (D 4) is an interesting collection of paintings 
(examples of Turner, Corot, and many of the later Victorians) 
and other works of art (open free 10-6, 10.30-5 in winter; 
Thurs. Sd.). — R. L. Stevenson lived at Bournemouth in 1884- 
87, but the house (‘Skenyvore,* Alum Chine Rd.) where he 
spent the last two years and completed 'Kidnapped* and *Dr. 
JekyU* was destroyed in 1940. Sir Hubert Parry (1848-1918) 
was a native of Bournemouth. To the W. of Branksome Chine 
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are Canford Cliffs and (5 m.) the bathing resort of, Sandbanks 
(Haven, RB. 25/-50/, P. 17-23^ gs.; Harbour Heights, P. 13-19 
gs.; Sandbanks, RB. 30/-42/, P. 17-22 gs.) on Poole Harbour, 
connected by floating bridge with Studland and Swanage 
(3cf.; car from 3/). 

From Bournemouth to Salisbury, see Rte. 16; A 350 leads N.W. to Bland- 
ford and Shaftesbury, see pp. 118, 121. 

Passing throu^ the suburban districts of Branksome and 
Parkstone^ we enter Dorset, skirting Poole Park with a salt- 
water lake of 60 acres. — 36 m. Poole {Dolphin, RB. 18/6, P. 9 
gs.; Antelope, RB. 17/6, P. 8 ^.) is an ancient and still active 
seaport (83,000 inhab., including Branksome), with a pictur- 
esque quay lined with old warehouses, a Guildhall of 1761, and 
pottery works. The quay faces Poole Harbour, a capacious and 
almost landlocked bay, surrounded by heaths and favoured by 
yachtsmen. It was the war-time terminus of B.O.A.C. flying- 
boats. In High St. Scaplen's Court incorporates a 14th cent, house 
of the Guild of St. George. Within the narrow mouth of the 
harbour lies Brownsea Island (no adm.), where the Boy Scout 
movement began in a trial camp in 19N07. — Our road skirts 
Hole's Bay, a branch of Poole Harbour, with its huge power 
station, and bears left. 

46 m. Wareham {Red Lion, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs.; Black Bear, 
RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.), an ancient 'and interesting little town 
(2750 inhab.) on the navigable Frome, is built within an enceinte 
of massive Anglo-Saxon earthworks ('the Walls'), with its 
four main streets intersecting at right angles. Lady St, Mary^s 
Church contains the marble coffin of Edward the Martyr (see 
below) near the interesting leaden font (c. IISS), and two 
remarkable little diapels. St, Martids, a small church on the 
walls, is partly Saxon. The fine monument to T. E. Lawrence 
(see Mow) is by Eric Kennington. 

From Wareham to Swanaoe, 10 m. (railway in 25 min.; through-caniagei 
from Waterloo) tlue road crosses the so-called Isle of Purbeek, a bold pro- 
montory of downs and heath, of great interest to geologists and yielding 
potter's clay and the shelly lunestone known as Purbeck marble. — 4 m. 
Corfe Castle (Bankes Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; Greyhound, similar charges). 
Above the village, boldly situated on an isolated hill in the centre of a gap in 
the are the striking ruins of *Corfe Castle (open 9-4iu8k; adm. id,), 

fiunous for iu gallant defence for six weeks in 1643 by Lady Bankes against 
600 Parliamentary troops. In 1646^ however, it was seized by stratagem and 
deliberately reduced to its present curiously shattered condition by gunpowder. 
The castle, dating mainly from the Norman period, occupies the site of a Saxon 
stronghold of Kmg Edgar (950), at the gate of which King Edward the Mar^ 
was murdered by his stepmother ElfHda in 979 to clear the way to the throne 
for her son Ethelmd. It was afavourite residence of King John; and Edward II 
was Imprisoned here in 1326, just before his death at Berkeley Castle. At 
Kingston, 2 m. S.W., is a sumptuous church built by Street in 1880. Lord 
' Chancellor Eldon (d. 1838 atBocombe, H m. S.W.) is buried in the old parish 
church. — 11m. Swanage {Grand, RB. 21/-3S/,P. 10-184 gs.; Grosvenor, with 
swimming-pool, RB. 25/-42/, P. 10-22 a,; Royal Victorta, summer onW, RB. 
22/6-30/, P. 9-16 gs.; Woffeton, RB. 17/^25/, P. 9-12 gs.; Ship, RB. 21/, 
P. gs.), a popular seaside resort (6850 inhab.). Steamers in summer to 
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Bournemouth. The facade of the Tovm Hall originally belonged to the Meieers* 
Hall in Loitdon, and was desim^d by Wren; the clock-tower, near thelpier, 
was first erected in honour of the Duke of Wellington at the S. end of London 
Bridge. At Durlstone Head, li m. S., is a stone terrestrial globe 10 ft. india- 
meter and weighing 40 tons (adm. 6d.). About i m. W. of this are the Tilly VKMm 
Caves (6d.), once used by smugglers, and the walk may be extended along the 
coast, past (H m.) Dancing Ledge (so called from the motion of the wave* of 
the making tide), to (4^ m.) St. Alban's Head with a Norman chapel, and 
(S^ m.) the lovely little bay of Chapman's Pool, whence the return to (6 m.) 
Swanage may be made viA Worth Matravers, with its Norman church. — About 
3 m. N. of Swanage (bus) is the charming village of Studlanti (Knoll House, 
RB. 25/-48/, P. 12-17 gs.), with a tiny Norman church, on a pretty bay with 
good bathing. On the moor, 1 m. N.W. of Studland, is a curious perched 
block of ferruginous sandstone (16i ft. high; c. 400 tons), known as the Aggie- 
stone. The road goes on to (3 m. more) me floating bridge for Sandbanks and 
Bournemouth. 


We ascend the valley of the Frome. — At (50 m.) Wool, 
with Bovington Camp (r.), the original headquarters of the 
Royal Tank Corps, are the scanty ruins of Bindon Abbey 
(adm. weekdays 10-6, 6d.\ founded by the Cistercians in 1172, 
and the manor house of the Turbervilles. where Tess and Angel 
Oare spent their wedding night. 

T. E. Lawrence of Arabia (1888-1935) is buried at Moreton, 3i m. N.W. 
His cottage (N.T.) at Clouds Hill, on the Puddletown road N. of Bovington 
Camp, is open on Sun.. Wed. & Thurs. 2-6 or 12-dusk (adm. 1/6). Lulworth 
Cove (Cove, open in summer, RB. 21/, P. 9 gs.), 5 m. S. of Wool, beyond 
West Lulworth (Castle, RB. 17/6), is a little summer resort. The Cove proper 
is a remarkable circular bay, about 500 yds. in diameter, almost completely 
landlocked by tall oolite and dudk hills. At East Lulworth, 2^ m. N.E., is 
iMlworth Castle (]6-'17th cent.), the square feudal-looking seat of the ancient 
Roman Catholic family of Weld, where Charles X of France found shelter 
for a time after 1 830. A fine walk leads W. along the cliffs to (10 m.) Weymouth 
(Rte. 16); but the Royal Armoured Corps now has its permanent headquarters 
between East and West Vulworth and the beautiful coast to the E. is a military 
trdning area, closed to the public. 

At 56 m. the Weymouth road leaves the Dorchester road on 
the right and crosses the Downs. To the right beyond (58} m.) 
Osmington is an equestrian figure cut in the chalk, supposed 
to represent George IE (see ‘Die Trumpet Major*). — 64 m. 
Weymouth, see Rte. 16. 


15. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 

Steamers. Between c. June 15th and c. Aug. 25th sailing-tickets (obtainable 
at British Railways Travel Centre, Regent St., London, S.W.l) are required 
on Fri. for the outward journey, on Sat. between c. July 7th and c. Sept. 22ad 
for the return. In mid-May-Sept. steamers of the B.R. sail every evening 
except Sun. (Sun. also in July-Aug.) from Southampton; in oAer months on 
Mon., Wed., Fri.; also c. May 20th-Sem. 20th every evening except Sun. from 
Weymouth; in other months on Tues., Thurs.. Sat. Boat trains from London 
to the steamer-side run from Waterloo to Southasopton and from Paddington 
to Weymouth. The boats touch first at Guernsey (6} hrs. from Southampton, 
5 hrs. from Weymouth) and, after hr.*s delay, go on to (2 hrs. more) 
Jersey, Fares from either port 79/, 53/5: from London 97/11, 66/, ret. 170/^ 
1 17/10, available by either route. Adm. of 2nd cl. passengers to saloon 25/6. 
double Journey 40/. A limited number oS berths and cabins may be reserved 
tlmugh B.R. Travel Centre (see above). Motor cars are shipped from South- 
ampton or Weymouth (on passenger vessels except at summer week-ends) 
at a charge of from £6 10/ (owner's risk), or £7 10/ (company's risk); motor 
oydes from 14/10, bieydes 9/10. Motorists must have a Customs Spedfi c ation 
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• Form certified at the port of embarkation, and must obtain an International 
Driving Permit and International Certificate (see p. Ixiv), and pay customs and 
wharfage charges (c. 1 1 /4). Shipping space should be reserved well in advance. 

Air Services. To Jersey or Guernsey: from London (Heathrow or Croydon) 
several times daily in 95 min. (128/, ret. 192/; from Southampton (Eastleigh) 
2-3 times daily in 1 hr. (98/, 140/); air-ferry for cars, etc., Southampton to 
Guernsey in i hr. (car from £12 10/, motor cycle from 50/, cycle 10/). Summer 
services several times weekly (frequently on Sat.) from most provincial airports 
to both islands. To Alderney: from London (Croydon) once or twice daily in 
1 hr. (90/, ret. 150/); from Southampton twice daily in 55 min. (67/, ret. 120/). 
Motor transport between airport and town in Jersey and Guernsey, 1/6. For 
services between the islands and from France, see below. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS {lies Artglo^Normandes), viz. 
Jersey^ Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, and Herm, with several 
islets and a labyrinth of rocks and reefs, are situated in the 
wide gulf of St. Malo, off the N. coast of France. Though 
within 10-30 m. of the coast of the Cotentin in Normandy and 
50 m. at their nearest point from England (Portland Bill), 
they have been united with the latter through the Crown for 
800 years. The total area of the islands is about 75 sq. m., and 
their population in 1951 was 103,000. English is spoken and 
understood everywhere, though French is the official language, 
while among themselves the countryfolk, especially in Guernsey, 
use a Norman dialect. These “lovely gardens of the sea,” as 
Victor Hugo caUs them, are an attractive and much frequented 
summer resort, offering fine rock scenery, rich and varied 
vegetation, a pleasant climate, bathing, boating, golf, and good 
roads. At the same time they afford interesting material for 
study to the historian, the la^er, the economist, and the 
aidueologist. Compulsory service in the militia was the rule 
until 1928 and the detachment of British regular troops that 
had garrisoned the islands since the 17th cent, was withdrawn 
in 1930. 


The Channel Islands are divided into the two distinct Bailiwicks of Jersey 
and Guernsey, differing considerably in constitution. Alderney, Sark, and 
Herm rank as dependencies of Guernsey. Both the tittle commonwealths 
lutve retained their domestic indroendence, with their own. legislatures and 
jurisprudence, and are not controued by the Parliament in London. Acts of 
tte island legisiatures must receive the consent of the Sovereign in Council. 
The Priw Council, too, Is the final court of appeal. The foundation of their 
lam IS the Grand Coutumier of Normandy, modified by centuries of island 
wuation and by the adoption of many Briti^ Acts of Parliament. Bach 
iMiUwick has its Lieutenant-Governor (or Gommander-in-GhieO* its Bidliff (or 
chief magistrate), and its own judicature. The bailiffs (who are also ex-ofBdk> 
inesidems of the States) preside over the royal courts, consisting of 12 Jurats, 
chosen by the States with a legal electoral college, in Jersey, and by 12 con- 
chosen by a body called the States of Election, in Guernsey. In Jersey 
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operation, though on a microscopic scale, the seigneur and the tenants of his 
manor form a court, presided over by the seigneur, who exercises conrplete 
jurisdiction under the Crown, and a seneschal nominated by the seigneur. 

The Soil of the islands, light and very productive, is industriously eultimted 
and periodically enriched with ^nraic* or seaweed. Except in the case or the 
fieft and seigneuries the land in descent is subject to *partage' amoh^ 
members of the family, so that the islands present an interesting system of 
small holdings. Large quantities of early potatoes, tomatoes, apples, and 
pears are exported to England from Jersey, and grapes, melons, and tomatoes 
from Guernsey. The Jersey cabbage, or great cow cabbage {chou cavaiier\ 
often grows to a height of 10 ft., and its stalks used to be made into walking- 
sticks. — The famous Cattle of the Channel Islands, of small size and 
delicate frame but unsurpassed as milkers, are of two breeds, viz. Jersey 
cattle, descended from a Breton stock, and Alderney or Guernsey cattle 
(rather larger), descended from a Norman breed. These are the only breeds 
permitted to exist in the islands; thc^ are never crossed and purity of breed, 
proved by strictly-kept herd books, is maintained by legislation. 

Money. British coins are the leg^ tender in all the islands, but Jersey and 
Guernsey each have a local 'copper* coinage, not mutually valid, corres- 
ponding to British pence, half-pence, etc.; while Guernsey issues bank notes 
for £1, not valid in Jersey. 

History. The present inhabitants are mainly of Norman descent, with an 
admixture of Breton blood, but in Alderney the stock is mainly E^ish. It 
is doubtful whether the islands came under the rule of RoUo at the Treaty 
of St.-Clair-sur-Epte (912), but in 933, after the conquest of the Breton 
thiefs, they became part of the Duchy of Normandy. At the Norman (Conquest 
thev were united to the English Crown, and this union, interrupted under 
William n and Stephen, became permanent on the accession of Henry U 
in 1 1S4. When Philip Augustus of France confiscated the Duchy of Normandy 
and united it to his crown in 1204, the islanders remained faithful to King 
John, and France failed to retain them. It is curious to note, however, that 
ecclesiastically they still long remained subject to the Bishop of Coutances, 
for the bull of Pope Alexander VI, transferring them to the diocese of Win- 
chester at the instance of Henry VII, did not take actual effect until 1568. 
By the Treaty of Bretigny in 1360 John II recognised the English claim to 
the islands, but both before and after that date the French made repeated 
efforts to take possession of them, the final attempt being made in 1781, 
when the invaders, under Baron de RuUecourt, were defeated at the Battle 
of Jersey* in the market-square of St. Helier, by Major Francis Pierson* 
who fell at the moment of victory (Jan. 6th). During the Civil War Guernsey 
sided with Cromwell, while the royalist Jersey afforded an asylum to Charles 
II when Prince of Wales and proclaimed him as king immediately on the 
execution of his father. But Dec. ISth, 1651, saw the surrender of all the 
islands to the Parliamentary forces under Admiral Blake and Colonel Haynes. 
New Jersey, in the United States, nanted in 1664 to Lord John Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret, was named in honour of Carteret’s gallant defence of 
Jersey for the King. A silver-gilt mace, presented at the Restoration by 
Caries n to Jersey, is still earned before the Bailiff in the Court and States. 
Victor Hugo* exiled from France by the Cbup d’Etat of 1851, sought refuge, 
at ^t in Jersey* but from 1855 in Guernsey* where he reniained until m 
fall the Second Empire in 1870. 

S<mn after the fall of France* in June 1940, began the islanders* greatest 
ordeal. The idands were not capable of defence and were declared *open 
dties.* A large proportion of the mhabitants of Guernsey and Jersey and the 
entire population of Alderney were evacuated to the mainland, the cattle 
on Aldn^ having been shipped to Guems^, and, after a preliminary 
attadc fbom the air, the islandii were occupied by German troops at the 
bedoaing eff July. The German army behaved on the whole with considerable 
correGtaess* though requisitioning whatever material and buildings they 
seqtdred wnd maintainhig a rdgime of military strictness. In 1942^43 many 
residents of non-island origin were deported to Germany, and a great number 
of ^dhooeri and workers of the *Todt organisation* were employed in con- 
structiDg huge sted and concrete fortifications* sea-walls* and underground 
worics. A Ibw Mtish Commando raids were made on Sark and Guernsey* 
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and the Guernsey airfield and harbour were bombed in 1940-41, and again 
in 1944, but Jersey was left unmolested. After the Allied landing in France 
in 1944, the islands, cut off from all sources of supply apart from the visits 
of Red 0088 ships, suffered great hardship until, on May 9th, 1945, the 
German garrison formally surrendered to the Royal Navy. In Jersey, Guern- 
sey, and Sark normal life was quickly resumed. In Alderney, however, des- 
truction had been much more universal; the island was not even safe for 
civilian occupation for six months, and thanks to the complete disorganisation, 
the islanders were practically without resources. The British Government 
therefore subsidised the island, which was run on a communal basis until the 
end of 1947; ten years of effort, with additional economic aid from Guernsey, 
have restored the island to its former prosperity. 

In 1953 a long-standing dispute between the United Kingdom and France 
concerning sovereignty over the Ecrehous and the Minquiers, two groups of 
reefs (6 m. N.W. and 12 m. S. of Jersey) was decided in favour of Britain by 
the International Court at The Hague. These islets are important as centres 
of oyster and lobster breeding. 

JERSEY (28,700 acres; 57,300 inhab.), lying 12 m. from 
France, is 12 m. long and 6 m. wide. The N. coast offers 
picture^ue rocky scenery with many remarkable sea-caves, 
while the other coasts consist of open sandy bays enclosed by 
rockv headlands. The well-wooded interior is intersected by 
lovely miniature valleys. 

The island, known to the ancients as Carmreo, is divided into 12 parishes, 
each with its ancient church, mostly built in the 12th cent, but sadly entreated 
since. Ancient small manor- and farm-houses, with rectangular windows and 
of a severe simplicity, and some with their characteristic double gateway of 
granite, exist in numbers all over the island: but these, too, luive been freely ' 
modernised. — There are in Jersey five fiefs (St. Ouen, Rozel, Samarte, La 

» and Mdldches), called fidfs haubert, held direct of the Sovereign 
et hommage en service de chevalerie* (knight’s service). A fief haubert 
nmks immediately below a feudal barony. Rozel and La Trinitd are held also 
by Grand Seijeanty. Leave to visit the grounds of the manor-houses, with 
their chapels and their ancient colombiers, is often granted on application; 
admission to the houses requires special introduction. 

ST. HELIER (25,350 inhab.), the capital of Jersey, situated 
on the fine bay of 5/. Aubin, often compared with the Bay of 
Naples, is a clean and flourishing town, with fine parks and 
good sea-bathing. Prominent in the centre of tbe bay as the 
steamer approaches the harbour is Elisabeth Castle^ built in 
the reign of Elizabeth 1 on the site of the ancient monastery 
from which the town took its name (adm. at low tide 
accessible by causeway, at high tide by ferry from West Park 
(2/ return). Within it is the house in which Lord Clarendon 
wrote his History of the Great Rebellion and in which 
Charles II sought refu^ with him in 1646 and 1649. On a rock 
called the Hermitage^ just beyond the castle, is a rudely built 
chapel with a pointed stone roof of the 12th cent, (key at the 
lighthouse). 


Hotdf (prices lower out of season). 
^pl.“ade. P. 15 gs.; Royal 
Yacht, Weighbridge, P. 15 gs.: 

Woo^e.|irSaviSSr*sRd.,P. ngi 

Beaufort, Green St., 11-24 gs.; Ritz, 
ville St.,1 1 gs. ; £y View, St Aubin’a 


Rd., 12i gs.; Continental, 12i gs.; de 
France, lU gs., both St. Saviour’s 
Rd.j; Royal, David Place, lU gs.: 
Osterley Court, Hastings Rd., 7^12 
gs. — At Havre des Pas: Nor- 
mandie, P. 12 gs.; Onunaioo, P. 14 
gs.; and many others . — Private 
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Hotels and simpler accommodation 
abound: apply to the States Tourism 
Committee, Jersey. 

Post Office, Broad St. 

Restaurants (closed Sun.). Star^ 
Wharf St.; Oyster Shell, Halkett St.; 
also at West Park Pavilion. — Caf6, 
with orchestra, Pomme d*Or, Weigh- 
bridge. 

Swimming Pool at Havre des Pat. 

Motor-Botes radiate from St. 
Hdier. — Motor C::oache 8 make 
circular tours daQy (S/<-10/). 

Stoamert viA Guernsey to Englund 
daily (see above); the Southan^ton 


steamers berth in the Alb^ Har- 
bour, the Weymouth boats at the 
North Quay. To St. Aiah pnce or 
twice weekly (ret. 90/6. 70/; ^s are 
carried). To Sark, see p. 108, 

Air Services from Jersey Airport 
(at St. Peter’s, 5 m. N.W.). To Great 
Britain, see above; to Guernsey, 4 or 
more tunes daily in 20 min. (2Q/, ret. 
36/); to Alderney, once or twice 
daily in 20 min. (26/. ret. 46/); to 
Dinard. twice daily in summer in 25 
mins. (45/, ret. 65/); also ’no-pass- 
port* day trips (£5 incl. lunch and 
tea); to St. Brieuc in 30 min. (48/, 
ret. 70/). 


At the entrance to the town is the Parish Church (11th and 
14th cent.), with a massive square tower, to the E. of which is 
Royal Square, the scene of the Battle of Jersey in 1781. A 
statue called George 11 stands on the site of the old market- 
cross, and official proclamations are still made at this spot, hut 
the market house is now in Halkett Place, a little to the N. 
One side of the square is formed by the Court House or Cohue 
Royale (with interesting paintings), the Salle des Etats (where 
the local Parliament meets), and the Public Library (founded 
in 1736). Overlooking Royal Sq. on the S. is Fort Regent^ 
built in 1806. — The museum of the Sociiti Jersiaise, at No. 
9 Pier Rd., contains interesting prehistoric relics found in the 
island (weekdays 10.30-12.30, 2.30-4.30, exc. Wed. aft.; adm. 
1/, free Thurs. aft.). In the Howard Davis Park is a ^Garden of 
Remembrance’, with a small war cemetery. 

From St. Heuer to Gorey, 5 m., motor-bus in i hr. 
We traverse the holiday suburb of Havre des Pas on the sandy 
Grive d*Azette overlooking which is the Maison Victor Hugo 
(now a hotel) where the poet lived in 1852-55. Most buses 
follow the coast-road vi& Le Hocq, on St. Clement’s Bay 
(Ambassadeur, P. 16 gs.), and La Rocque Point, the S.E. comer 
of the island. The inland route runs vi& Samaris, where the 
manor house, mostly of the 18th cent., has a fine garden, a 
dovecote and a 12th cent, chapel-crypt, and St. Clemenfs 
Church. The dolmen of Mont l)b6 lies 5 min. from Samaras. 
B^ond Grouville (Links, P. 14 gs.; Grouville Hall, P. 11 gs.), 
appears Gorey Common, with its golf links. From Gorey 
(Dolphin, P. 12 gs.) a launch sails 3 or 4 times weekly to (1 hr.) 
Carteret in France (also ‘no-passport’ day trips in summ^). 
Chi a lofty headland dominating the village is *Mont Oroueil 
Castle, an imposing medieval fortress (weekdays 10-6, Sun. 
2r-6; adm. 1/; conducted tours). 

Tito caitle is first mentioned In 1212, though the crypts of the chmpeli of 
St. hfoiy and St. Ctoorge are probably 100 years oldw. The title of *Mont 
Ormtoil* was oonfisned upon it in 1462. and though the castle underwent 
masw sieges, notably by Du Ouesdin u 1373, its kera was never taken. 
Wiainn nymto, the Puritan, was imprisoned here in 1638-40. The view from 
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the summit of the keep embraces on a clear day the coast of France and the 
spires of Coutanoes cathedral (guide 1/6). 

A Steep pathway ascends from the Castle Green to the sum- 
mit of Gorey Hill, with notice-boards indicating the way to 
the Dolmen de Faldouet, one of the finest megalithic remains in 
Jersey. The capstone weighs 23 tons. From the dolmen we 
descend to Anne Port whence the *Coast Road leads past 
Archirondel to St. Catherine's Breakwater^ built in 1843-55 as a 
naval harbour of refuge, but afterwards discovered to be useless. 
Thence we may return to St. Helier (6 m.) by motor-bus in 35 
min. 

From St. Helier to St. Aubin and CoRBifeRE, 7 m. (motor- 
bus in i hr.), at first skirting the Bay of St. Aubin. 3 m. AfiV/- 
brook (Magnolia, P. 12 gs.), with the church of St. Matthew^ 
containing decorative glass fittings by Ren6 Lalique (1934), a 
memorial to Lord Trent. — 3J m. St. Aubin (Somerville, with 
fine view, P. 14 gs.; La Haule Manor, P. 12 gs.; La Tour» 
P. 1 1 gs.) is a picturesque village with a harbour. 

The road ascending past the Somerville Hotdl leads to the Manor of Noir- 
mont and (H m.I Noirmont Point, which has been purchased by the States of 
Jersey as an island war memorial. Just to the W. is Portelet Bay. with a holiday 
camp and the Old Farm Restaurant. From the heights above the latter we 
cross the common to La Cotte Point (the E. arm of St. Brelade’s Bay), where a 
Mousterian cave>dwelling has been discovered. 

A pleasant route for walkers follows the old railway line 
(3i m.) to Corbiire, but the main road goes on from St. Aubin 
to (5 m.) St. Brelade (L’Horizon, St. Brelade’s Bay, at both P* 
16 gs.; Beau Rivage, 12 gs.), the quaint church of which (12th 
cent.) has been restored, though it has escaped more lightly 
than the other country churches in the island. The Fishermen's 
Chapel (lOth cent.), adjoining, has 14th cent, frescoes and in 
the churchyard is a German war cemetery. Thence we go on to 
(7 m.) Corbiire (Seagrove Court, P. 14 gs.; Le Chalet, 15 gs.), 
overlooking the wild rocky coast and the lighthouse (no adm.). 

On the coast S. W. of St. Brelade is the lovely little Beauport Bay. presented 
to the States in 1949 by Lord Trent; while from La Moye. with the airport oxk 
the left, half-way to Corbiire, we descend to the 'Five Mile Road which 
runs N. along the shore of St. Ouen*s Bay (surf bathing for good swimmers), 
backed by the sand dunes called Les Quennevais, 

From St. Heuer to the North-Western Parishes 
(motor-buses to Grdve de Lecq or Pldmont, 35 min.; to L’Etacq 
i hr.; to Devil’s Hole, 40 min.). We follow the St. Aubin road, 
and, ^yond Millbrook, at Bel Royals we turn inland, by the 
beautifid valley of St. Peter to (2i m.) Tesson Mill, revivcii for 
use during the war. 

The wd on the riit here leads in i m. to the German Underground 
Hospital (adm. daily L30-5.30, 6d.), a remarkable series of subterraneais 
wards, built by slave labour, once fidly equipped but never used, and 
now 8ti?ipped bare. 

At (4 m.) La Hague Mitt we ascend (I.) to the St. Ouen’s 
foad and the beautifm Manor of St. Ouen (13fii cent.; restored),. 
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the domain of the De Carteret family since before the Norman 
Conquest. To the left is the parish church (13th cent.)\with 
brasses of the De Carteret and Payne families, about 1 m. N.W. 
of which is the Dolmen des Monts Grantez, on the height above 
St. Ouen’s Bay, Thence we follow the road to the N. passing 
UEtacq to visit the scanty ruins of Grosnez Castle (14th cent.), 
situated on the extreme N.W. point of the island (9^ m. frpm 
St. Helier), which commands a magnificent view of the rest of 
the archipelago. — We now strike E., leaving on the left 
Pldmont, with a large holiday camp, good sands, and a ‘needle 
rock* accessible at low water, and, passing the two old manors of 
Vinchelez, descend to the charming Greve de Lecq (Hotel). 

The N. coait to the B. is unfrequented and can only be explored on foot. 
A very fine view-point is the Col de la Roque, c. H m. from Grdve de Lecq. 
and in the next bay E. is the DevWs Hole, a cave with a collapsed roof (dangerous 
descent). From the old farm-house above it (teas), with remains of a 14th 
cent, priory, we may return to St. Hdier by St, Lawrence* s Church (13th 
cent.) and the attractive Waterworks Valley; or we may go on E. cros^ng 
the little Mourier Valley to Sorel and by the new Route du Nord (constructed 
during the war), to join the next route at St. John's. The coastal beauty is 
somewhat marred here by the large quarry on Ronez Point. 

From St. Helier to the Eastern Parishes (motor-bus 
to Rozel, 40 min., to Bonne Nuit, 42 min., to Archirondel vi& 
La Hougue Bie, i hr.). Quitting St. Helier by St. Saviour’s Rd., 
we pass on the right Victoria College^ a public school opened 
in 1852, and on the left Government House (residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor), and reach (1 m. from Royal S<j[.) St, 
Saviour^s Church, properly St. Sauveur de I’Epine, with its 
square embattled tower, one of the finest churches in the islands. 
The rectory was the birthplace of Lily Langtry (Lady de Bathe, 
1852-1929), her tomb, with portrait-bust, is in the churchyard. 
Thence we strike N.E. for (li m.) ^La Hougue Bie (adm. 6^/., 
closed Sun. till 2.30), a prehistoric artificial mound, on which 
(fine view) stand two chapels under one roof. That on the W. 
(Notre Dame de la Clart6) dates from the 12th cent.; the other 
(Jerusalem Chapel), with an undercroft, was built by Dean 
Mabon of Jersey on his return from Jerusalem in 1538. Be- 
neath the mound was discovered in 1924 a remarkable late- 
neolithic sepulchre consisting of an entrance passage, a central 
dbamber, and three side chambers with enormous uprights and 
capstones of granite. Adjoining is a German dug-out with an 
‘Occupation Museum* (adm. 6d.), About 1^ m. farther N. is 
St. Martin's Church (13th cent.), beyond which .are Rozel 
Manor (13th cent, chapel), the residence of the Lempri^re 
family since 1365, and (5 m.) Rozel Bay and Harbour (La 
Chaire, P. 15 gs.). The Seigneur of Rozel is bound to ride 
into the sea up to his saddle-girth to meet the Queen when 
she visits Jersey and to act as her butler (i.e. Grand Seijeanty). 

A few min. walk E. is the Conperon Dolmen. In the opposite 
direction we may proceed viA Trinity Church and thence along 
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the picturesque N. coast, to St. John's, viewing Bouley Bay 
(Water’s Edge, P. 21 gs.)> Gifford Bay, the pleasant Bonne 
Nuit Bay (Chalet Hotel, P. 9i gs.), and the Wolf Caves, and 
return to St. Heifer by the St. John’s road. Or from Trinity 
Church we may return direct (S.) to (3^ m.) St. Helier, passing 
the lodge-gate of the Manor of Im Trinite, a house of the 16th 
to 17th cent, (restored and enlarged), with many interesting 
features and beautiful subtropical gardens. The Seigneur de la 
Trinity has to present two mallards to the Queen when she visits 
Jersey. 

GUERNSEY (15,600 acres; 43,550 inhab.), the Sarnia of 
the ancients, the most westerly and exposed of the islands, is 
in shape triangular (9 m. in length by 5 m. in width). The S. 
coast, with its bold rocky headlands, intersected by lovely 
little valleys, equals in beauty the N. coast of Jersey; but the 
interior is not so attractive. About two-thirds of the area is in 
cultivation, a large proportion under glass. There are no 
caravans or holiday camps on the island. 

The old churches of its 10 parishes, architecturally similar to those of 
Jersey, are not unpicturesque, although almost all have lost the stone tracery 
of the windows and have been much neglected. Many of the old farm-houses 
possess fine doorways with semicircular granite arches. 


ST. PETER PORT (16,800 inhab.), the capital of Guernsey, 
is built on the slop^ of the E. coast, and is especially well seen 
from the sea. Adjoining the harbour on the S. is Castle Cornet 
(no adm. at present), begun in the 13th cent, but much altered 
since. The residence of the Governors until 1672 when it was 
partly destroyed by lightning, it was used as a prison until 
1811. The precipitous old streets in the upper town, with their 
connecting flights of steps and early 19th cent, terraces, repay 
detailed exploration. 


Hotels (prices reduced out of 
season). Old Government House, an 
attractive building with a fine view, 
P. 18-20 gs.; Royal, Esplanade, RB.* 
27/6; Wyndham’s, Esplanade, Lee 
Rocquettes, Les Giravdes, P. from 9 
gs.; La Collinette, St. Jacques, P. 10 
gs.; Grange Lodge, Grange Rd., P. 

9 gs.; Richmond, Cambridge Park, 
P. 11 gs.; Albion, Esplanade; de 
Normandie, Lefebvre St.; etc. For 
other accommodation apply to 
the States Publicity Committee, 
Guernsey. 

Restaaraats. Tf» Galleon, Plai- 
derie; Central^ Smith St. 

Post Office, Smith St. — iNFOa- 
MATION Buieau, North Esplanade. 

Aanisemeats. Uttle Tkeatr^ Cen- 
tral Hall, Clifton Steps (off High 


St.); Candle Auditorium, Variety and 
concerts. 

Motor-Buses ply to all parts of the 
Island. — Motor Coaches make 
circular tours daily. 

Steamers to Jersey daily; to 
England, see p. 98; to Sark, 
Alderney, and Herm, see below; to 
St. Mmo weekly in summer. Marine 
cruises 41, Son. 5/. 

Air Services ftom La Villiaze air- 
port (3 m. S.W.). To Great Britain, 
see p. 99; to Jersey, 4 or more 
times daUy in 20 min. (20/, ret. 36/): 
to Alderney, 2-4 times drily in 20 
min. (same fares). ‘No-passport’ day 
triM in summer to Dinard. 

Bathing Places, under the heights 
of Fort George, constructed to suit 
the states of the tide. 


Parallel with the Esplanade is the busy narrow High St., 
whidi ends on the S. at St. Peter's Church, the finest old church 
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in the Channel Islands. The mouldings and canopies of the 
doorway should be noted, also the nave arches (13th cint.) 
which spring almost from the floor. A memorial screen (1)22) 
commemorates Sir Isaac Brock (1769-1812), *the hero\ of 
Upper Canada*, who fell at the battle of Queenston Heights. 
Close by are the interesting Markets and the Guille-AUds 
Museum (weekdays 11-1, 2r4; adm. 6d., free on Wed. & Sat. 
aft.) with objects of local interest. Comet St., on the other side 
of the Markets, ascends steeply to the Lukis and Island Museum 
(weekdays, exc. Wed. & Bank Holidays, 10.30-1, 2-4, adm. 
free), a more important collection, with an interesting section 
dealing with the megalithic monuments of the Channel Islands 
and Brittany. To the left is Hauteville, with Hauteville House 
(weekdays, exc. Thurs. aft., 10.30-12, 2-5; adm. 1/), the resi- 
dence of Victor Hugo from 1856 to 1870 and now the property 
of the city of Paris. 

The house contains portraits and mementoes, and bead tapestries that 
belonged to Christina of Sweden; the poet*s study at the top of the house, with 
a glass roof and a glass floor, commands an entrancing view. From his bed- 
room he could see the house of Juliette Drouet (‘La Fallue' in Havelet, a 
turning on the left higher up), where she lived in 18S6-64, removing then to 
No. 20 Hauteville, Hugo’s flrst Guernsey residence (18SS-S6). 

The Royal Court House p799), in Manor St., where the 
Court and States meet, contains some good portraits, and in the 
adjoining Greffe may be seen a fine coUection of royal charters 
granted to Guernsey. In Grange Rd. is the castellated building 
(1828) of Elizabeth College^ a boys* school founded by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1563. Farther on are the Candie Gardens (band- 
concerts) with a statue of Victor Hugo (1914), the Victoria 
Tower and the splendid Priaubc Library (free). 

Points of interest in the neighbourhood are the Foulon Cemetery, H m. W., 
with the graves of British sailors torpedoed in St. Malo Bay; and the Long^ 
field Vineries, f m. N.W., with a huge vine-house 750 ft. long. 

Fkcm St. Peter Port to the North (motor-buses to 
L*Ancresse vid St. Sampson or L’lslet, Grandes Rocques, 
or Cobo). Leaving the town by the Glategny Esplanade, we 
follow the rather dull coast road to (2 m.) St. Sampson^ a little 
town with a harbour, in the heart of the granite-quarrying 
district. The church has a primitive saddle-backed tower, 
within which were found a latten crucifix, censer, and candle- 
sticks of 15th cent. Norman workmanship (now in N. chapel). 
About 1 m. farther N. is La Hougue de Dihus, a remarkable 
chambered mound (key at Priaulx Library, St. Peter Port). 
We now strike W. across VAncresse Common (golf course; 
L'Ancresse Lodge, P. 9 gs.), and from the cross-roads visit 
the Autel des Vardes dolmen (near first tee). — From the cross- 
roads Lancresse Rd. leads S. to Vale Church, a fine early- 
Norman building, near the remains of a priory dependent on 
the abbey of Mont St. Michel in Normandy. The conspicuous 
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tower to tbe left is Vale Mill, fortified and hei^tened by the 
Germans. We follow the coast road W. past the bay of Grand 
Havre (Houmet du Nord, P. 9 gs.) and the village of VIslet 
to (c. 6 m.) Cobo Bay (Grandes Rocques, P. 9 gs.), and thence 
return to (3i m.) St. Peter Port by Cobo Rd. (St. George’s 
Hotel, to the r.), passing Saumarez Park^ the home of Adm. 
Lord de Saumarez (1757-1836), now a rest-home for the aged 
(adm. to hall and chapel, weekdays 2-6), with a fine park. 

From St. Peter Port to the West (motor-buses to Plein- 
mont by several routes). Quitting the town by Grange Rd. 
we proceed to (2 m.) Catel Churchy supposed to have been 
built on the site of an ancient fort named the ’Caste! du Grand 
Sarazin.* The massive arcades and frescoes should be noticed; 
in the churchyard is a statue-menhir discovered under the 
original high altar. Thence the road leads to (4i m.) the sandy 
expanse of Vazon Bay, and past the late 14th cent. Chapel of 
St, Apolline (fresco-remains; key at the house opposite) to (c. 
^m.) Rocquaine Bay, Near UErde (L*Er6e, P. 10 gs.; Fort 
Saumarez, P. 9 gs., both summer only), to the N. of this bay is a 
dolmen known as Le Creux hs F6es, covered with its original 
tumulus. 

A causeway leads at low water hence to the island of Lihou, with the 
remains of an ancient priory. 

The road skirting Rocquaine Bay leads S. to (c. 2^ m.) 
Pleinmont Point (Imperial, P. 11 gs.), the extreme W. point 
of Guernsey, with rugged and striking cliff scenery and a 
huge German ’bunker* sunk in the cliff (lights essential). The 
Hanois Lighthouse rises 1 m. from the shore, and farther out, 
20 m. distant, the Roches Douvres Lighthouse, described in 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Toilers of the Sea,’ is visible in clear weather. 
From Pleinmont we proceed E. to (4 m.) Torteval Church 
(rebuilt 1816), with its conspicuous round tower. Hence we 
may return to St. Peter Port either by reversing the following 
excursion or by following a pleasant inland route (c. 6 m.) vifi 
St, Peter's in the Wood, passing near the airport, and the 
monastery of Les Vauxbelets, with a Christian Brothers* school 
and a quaint little miniature Lourdes Chapel (adm. free), 
studded with shells and broken china, the work of a single 
Brother (1914-40). Farther on is St, Andrew's (St. H616ne, 
P. 10 gs.). 

From St. Peter Port to the South (motor-bus to Jer- 
bourg, Saints, or Torteval). The following points are reached 
by successive deviations from the road running more or less 
parallel with the coast; walkers may follow the good diff-path 
from Petit Port to the Goufire or farther. Hauteville (p. 1 1 1) is 
continued by George Rd. up the hill to Port George (1775), the 
chief military station, overlooking the harbour. About t m. 
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farther, at Fermain (Les Hubits, P. 8i gs.), we diverge left for 
Fermain Bay (La Favorita, P. 10 gs.; Le Chalet, 12 gs.), with a 
pleasant beach beneath wooded cliiTs. The next side road 
leads to Jerbourg (Jerbourg, P. 9 gs.) below which, to the W., 
is the sandy little Petit Port, a cove of Moulin Huet Bay (Bon 
Port, P. 8i gs., summer only), with its exquisite morsels ofrocky 
scenery. Round the next point is the picturesque Saints\ Bay. 
These last two bays are reached by narrow roads from La Fosse 
(Les Douvres, P. ^ gs. ; Captain’s, similar charges). Farthdr W. 
again, beyond Icart Point and Le Jaonnet Bay, is Petit BotBay 
(Manor, P, lOi gs.), approached from the N. by a very beauti- 
ful valley. Farther on are the Goujffre, a narrow rocky gorge, 
and the bold headland of Corbiire. About 1 m. from die 
Corbi^re is the Creux Mahie, the largest cavern in Guernsey, 
approached by a rather awkward descent. We may return to 
St. Peter Port vii TortevaJ Church, or via Forest Church and 
St. Martin's (Les Merriennes, P. 10 gs.; Bella Luce, P. 10 gs.; 
Forest, 10^ gs.; La Villette, 10 gs.}, where the church has a fine 
Norman porch and a *Statuc-mcnhir at the churchyard gate, 
later in date than that at Catel. The most interesting approach 
to town is via Ville au Roi, Government House, and the steep 
Mount Durand, with its quaint old-fashioned villas. 

SARK or Sercq (31 m. long, 11 m. wide; 563 inhab.), the most 
picturesque of the Channel Islands, is reached from St. Peter 
Port by a steamer every weekday at 10 a.m., returning 5 p.m. 
(7 m. in 1 hr.; 5/6, return 9/, incl. landing tax), with additional 
services on Mon., Wed,, & Sat. in summer, as well as day- 
excursions; from St. Helier on Mon. (8.45 a.m.), returning 5 
p.m. (16/ return). The steamer rounds either the S. end of the 
island or the N. end according to the set of the tide. Sark con- 
sists of two parts, Great and Little Sark, connected by an 
extraordinary natural causeway, known as the *Coup6e,* which 
rises almost sheer for 300 ft. above the sea, and is traversed by 
a roadway 100 yds, long and only about 6 ft. wide (railings). 

Few islands contain so much of beauty and romantic scenery 
in so small a compass, and Sark cannot adequately be explored 
in a single day. The wild scenery of the vertical wall of rock 
surrounding the islet is enhanced in effect by the caverns with 
which it is everywhere penetrated, and nowhere can the de- 
structive power of the sea be better studied than on this tom and 
rug^d coast. The geologist and marine naturalist will find 
subjects for studies of absorbing interest. The local guide-book 
(by Latrobe) is an excellent practical guide, particularly for the 
cliffs and caves, some of which are dangerous of access unless 
the correct pathways be followed. 

In the rdsn of Edward II Sark belonged to the Norman fomily of Vernon, 
and from 1565 to 1715 to the De Carterets. The seigneurie is at present held 
by the *Dame de Serk,* Mrs. R. W. Hathaway. 
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There is no village on Sark, but there are three Hotels; DixcarU Stock* 

P. 1 1 gs., both in the beautiful Dixcart valley, and La Sablonnerie^ P. 8^-9 gs. 
— Wagonettes and Victorias meet the steamers (drive round the island, about 
10/), but, by a rigidly enforced law, no carriage may be used on Sunday save 
for church-going. — To the visitor for the day (6 hrs. between steamers) the 
following route (about i hr.*s walk, and involving no climbing) is recommended. 

From the new harbour (opened 1949 by Elizabeth II when 
princess) in Maseline Bay^ on the £. side, or from the tiny old 
Creux Harbour^ a little to the S., we pass through a tunnel to 
the steep road leading to the interior. From the top of Collinette 
Hill a road leads straight on to the Prison, a tiny building of two 
cells, seldom occupied. A few yards up the road to the right is 
the modem Church, containing some mural tablets to celebrities 
of Sark. Thence a roaddeads past the Boys* School (used also 
as the Court House) to the Seigneurie or Manor Grounds (open 
to visitors on Mon. only). 

From the end of the terrace a path descends to the Port du Moulin. [When 
the grounds are not op<m. Port du Moulin may be reached by a *Path be- 
ginning at a white gate immediately beyond the Seigneurie gates.) The path 
iMds to a platform on the edge of the cUfiT, commanding a mi^mificeot view 
of the coast. To the N. are the Autelets, a group of rocks on Saignie Bay 
with its blow-hole. The road goes on beyond the Seigneurie to the bay of 
L*Eperquerie (*View), and is continued by a footpath to the Bee du Net, 
the N point of the island. On the W. side are the caves of Les Boutiques. 

From the Prison we next follow the footpath leading S. to 
the *Coupie (see above). As we return thence the second 
turning on the right is a shady lane leading to Dixcart Valley 
whence an easy path goes on to the beach (excellent bathing- 
place). On returning from the beach we cross the valley at 
Petit Dixcart to visit the Creux du Derrible, a remarkable 
natural funnel in the cliffs of Derrible Bay. Theifce we make 
for La Peignerie, a group of cottages near' La Collinette, our 
starting-point. 

Those who wish to visit the *Gouttot Caves proceed W., towards Beau 
Regard Farm, from La Vauroque, a group of cottages at the cross-roads about 
midway between the Seigneurie and the Coupde. Prom a white gate near the 
farm a path leads across the common to the cliffs and down to the caves 
(steady head required). The floors of the caves, which should be visited by 
boat at low water, are ^led with immense boulderPand every inch is covered 
with living corallines. The dangerous channel of Le GouUot separates Sark 
from the islet of Brecqhou. A little to the S. is the bay of Havre Gosselin. 

beyond its S. bom is Victor Hugo's Cave, and farther S. are the sandy 
beaches of the Grande Grkve (steep descent; safe bathing). 

The rock scenery of Uttle Sark, S. of the Coupd& is especially beautiful. 
From the Barracks we may scramble down the diffs to the cove of Rouge 
Terrier. Other similar paths, near the S. extremity of the island, afford access 
to Venus's Bath, to Port Gorey, with a fine blow-hole and ruins of silver- 
mine working, and to the Pool of Adonis, below the end of the road. All 
these coves afford excellent bathing for good swimmers. 

Henn {White House Hotel & Mermaid Inn, pens. 1(>~14 gs.), 
an islet H ni. long by i m. broad, 3 m. E«of Guernsey, is noted 
for its Shell Beach (at the N. end), beyond the 9-hoie golf 
course, composed entirely of minute perfect shells and richer 
in species than the shores of all the rest of the British Isles. 
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Over 40 genera, with 200 varieties, are recorded. Motor-boats 
(3/, 30 min.) and speed-boats (4/6, 15 min.) frequ^tly in 
summer from St. Peter Port. — Herm was long leased to Pnnce 
Bliicher von Wahlstett (d. 1915) in the name of a Clerman 
company. It is now the property of the States of Guernsey and 
visitors may wander freely. From the tiny harbour a road Winds 
up to the castellated mansion built round the ruins of an old 
I>riory, and there are some fine cliffs facing Sark on the\S.E. 
side. At low tide landing is made at Le Rosier stairs, S. of the 
harbour. The islet of Jethou (1 m. round; private), lies to the S. 

ALDERNEY {Blue Horizon, Belle Vue, above the harbour, 
at both P. 7-10 gs.; Harbour lights, ne^ the harbour; Rose & 
Crown, P. 6-8 gs. ; Marais, in the town ; Sea View, Braye Beach), 
an island 3^ m. long, \i m. broad (1321 inhab.), in French 
Aurigny, was the Roman Riduna. It lies 23 m. N.E. of Guernsey 
and is separated from the Cap de la Hague in France by the 
Race of Alderney, or Raz Blanchard, 8 m. broad. Althou^ tibie 
isUmd is the nearest to France, no French has been spoken, by 
its people for many years. Steamers on Tues & Fri. from St 
Peter Port to (24 hire.) Alderney {Ijb, return 13/6), returning the 
same evening, allowing 44 to. on shore. Air Service to 
Guernsey and to Jersey, see pp. 105, 102. 

Passengers land on the N. coast, at the little port of Braye, 
protected by a huge breakwater, begun in 1847 as the first 
arm of a naval harbour designed as a post of observation upon 
Cherbourg, but never completed. About 1 m. inland is St. Anne, 
a quiet town with a Church (1847-50), by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
serving as a memorial of the Le Mesurier family, especially of 
Gen. John Le Mesurier (d. 1843), last hereditary governor of 
Alderney, who sold his rights to the Crown in 1825. The 
Norman tower of the old church is used as a clock-tower. 

The finest cliff scenery is on the S. and W. coasts. The N. of the island is 
disfigured by quarries. On the S.W. are the Sisters (two huge pyramidal 
masses of porphyry). Off the W. coast, opposite the Trois Vaux valley, beyond 
the airport, are the rocks of Les Etacs, On the S.E. coast is Essex Castle, 
bdow which, and well seen from the Fort du Raz in Longy Bay to the E., is 
the Roche Pendemte, or Hanging Rock, a striking isolated mass of sandstone 
above the sea. Numerous other abandoned forts testify to the former strength 
of Alderney, and these were supplemented during the war of 1939^5 by 
many German strong points and anti-tank obstacles, now dismantled. The 
best bathing-beaches are on the N., N.E.. and S.£. coasts. — In 1942 a colony 
of gannets, the southernmost in the Bntish Isles, settled on Les Etacs (see 
above) and on the islet of Ortac^ 3 m. W.N.W., to the W. of Burhoit island 
(bird-watcher’s hut owned by the States; boat from Braye in 20 min.). 
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1«. FROM LONDON TO SALISBURY AND WEYMOUTH 

Road, 131 in. To (46 m.) Basingstoke, aoe Rte. 12. -—B 3400. 64 m. 
Andover. — A 343. 82 m. Salisbury [Or (better road, 82^ m.; A 30). — 60 m. 
Sutton Scotney. — 67^ tn. Stockbridge. — 82J m. Salisbi^]. — A 354. 105 m. 
Blandford. — 118 m. Puddletown. — A 35. 123, m. Dorchester, — A 354. 
131 m. Weymouth. 

Railway to Salisbury, 83} m. from Waterloo in lf-2i hn. — Principal 
Stations: To (48 m.) Basingstoke, sec Rte. 12. — 59} m. Wtdtdamdi, — 66} m. 
Andover, junction for Stockbridge, and for Savernake and Marlborough, — 
83} m. Salisbury. 

To Weymouth. From Waterloo vift Southan^on, 143 m. in 34-4 hn. 
See Rtes. 12, 14. — From Paddington, 154 m. in 3}-4 hn. Principal Stations. 
To (115} m.) Castle Cary, see Rte. 18. — 127 m. Yeovil (Pen Mill). — 139} m. 
Maiden Newton, junction for Bridport, — 147} m. Dorchester. — 154} m. 
Weymouth. 

From London to (46 m.) Basingstoke, see Rte. 12b. — 49^ m. 
Oakley (Beach Arms, RB. 17/6). — 53 m. Overton, in the rolling 
dialk-hill country extolled by Cobbett. About 2i m. to the left 
is Steventon, where Jane Austen (1775-1817) was bom and spent 
her first 25 years. — 54i m. Laverstoke is a model village where 
the paper for Bank of England notes is made. — At (57 m.) 
Whitchurch (White Hart, T.H., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.), in the church 
of which is an inscribed Saxon headstone, we cross the Newbury- 
Winchester road. — 59 m. Hurstboume Priors. At St. Mary 
Bourne, m. N., is a Toumai marble font. 

64 m. Andover (White Hart, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs, ; Star & Garter^ 
RB. 16/6; Central, RB. 17/Q is an agricultural town (14,661 
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iiKhab.) where in 994 King Olaf of Norway was baptized by St. 
Alphege. To the N. is Enham, the first ‘village centra’ for dis- 
abled ex-service men, renamed ‘Enham-Alamein’ in 1945. 

The Devizes road leads N.W. to (8 m.) Ludgershall (Prince of ^ales), an 
ancient little town lying 2i m. £. of Tidworth, an important milit|ry camp; 
and to (12 m.) Everleigh (Crown. RB. lS/6. P. 7^ gs.). a good centte for the 
Vale of Pewscy and the N. part of Salisbury Plain. — The church of .Grateley^ 
6 m. W. of Andover, contains fine fragments of 13th cent, stained ^ass from 
Salisbury Cathedral. — From Andover to Romsey and Southampton^ see p. 
84. — Amesbury (see below) is IS m. W. on the Exeter road (A 303). v 

66 m. Abbot's Ann (r.) preserves in its church someWper 
chaplets (‘virgin crants’; Hamlet, v. 1), formerly carried before 
the coffins of unmarried persons. — 71i m. A little to the left 
is Nether WaUop, where the church has a fine ISth cent, painting 
of St. George and the dragon. — We enter Wiltshire and join 
the alternative road from Basingstoke. — At (75 m.) the Pheasant 
Inn (RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.), formerly ‘The Hut,* about 2 m. N. of 
Winterslowy Hazlitt wrote the ‘Winterslow Essays’ and was 
frequently visited by Charles and Mary Lamb. On the right 
rises Figsbury Ring (N.T.), an Iron Age camp commandi|ig a 
fine view of Salisbury. 

Wiltshire, or Wilts, is an inland agricultural county, noted for its dairy 
farming (chiefly in the N.), its sheep, and its bacon. Three>fiflhs of its area 
is occupied by Salisbury Plain (induding the Marlborough Downs on the 
N.). a spacious chalk upland, whose pastoral solitude has been invaded by 
military requirements, wilts is the county of Stonehenge and Avebury, and 
none is richer in prehistoric remains (200 round barrows and 80 long barrows). 
The natives are nicknamed *Moonrakers' from an old story of rustic sim> 
pUdty. 

82 m. SALISBURY (32,910 inhab.), the county town of 
Wiltshire, is attractively situated among level meadows, mainly 
on the N. bank of the Avon, which is here joined by the Bourne 
and Nadder. It is partly laid out in squares known as ‘diequers.* 
Mainly an agricultural centre, it is the headquarters of the 
’Southern Command* of the British Army. Its prosperous but 
uneventful history begins in 1220, when the see of Old Sarum 
was transferred to it. Salisbury is the ‘Melchester* of Hardy’s 
Wessex novels. 


Hotolf. White Hut (C4), T.H., Hamham (beyond D 1), RB. 16/6, 

St. John St., with some American P. 7^ gs.; Mill Race, on the Avon 

associations. RB. 19/6, P. 9 Ka.i (B 1), RB. 14/6, P. 6^ gs., unlic. 

CcHinty (B 3). Bridge St., RB. 25/, Restanraat Haunch of Venison, 
P. 13 gs.; Old George (C 3; unlic.). Minster St. (B 3), a chop-house in a 
Htgh St., a fine timbered building, 14th cent, building. 

in part from 1320, RB. 21/, Post Office CB 3), Castle St. 

C***>®*»l (B4), Milford Motor-Bus Station in Endless St. 

St., RBri7/6, P. 9 gs.; King's Arms (B 3). 

(C d)^^St. John St., RB. 17/6, P. 8 Iheatre. Playhouse, Flsherton St. 

1 ^; Rsd Lion (B4), Milford St., Boats on the Avon (attractive) 

obtained at 91 Castle St. 

St., RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.; Rose Golf COotees, 1^ m. S. and 2^ m. 
^ Hamham (E3), N. of the Cathedral. ~ Swimmino 
RB. 21/, P. 11 gs. ; Old MiU, West Pool, off Castle St. (A 3). 

The roost striking approach to the Cathedral is by St. Ann's 
Gene (C 4), whidi admits to the North Walk of the precincts and 
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gives us our first complete view from the N.E. The tranquil 
^ Close ^ with its spacious greensward, noble trees, and digni- 
fied old houses, forms a charming setting for the cathedral and 
enables a really satisfactory view of the exterior to be obtained. 
The Avon marks the W. limit of the Cathedral precincts, the 
other three sides being bounded by a wall built in the 14th cent, 
of stone from Old Sarum (p. 117). At the S.W. angle is the 
Hamham Gate (E 3). 

The ^Cathedral (D 3), dedicated to St. Mary, was begun by 
Bp. Pdore and finished in 38 years (1220-'58) under Bp. Giles 
de Bridport. It was built on a virgin site and, alone among 
English medieval cathedrals, is of uniform design (E.E.), for 
though the ^aceful *Spire (the loftiest in England) was the 
daring addition of a century later (c. 1320), it is the consumma- 
tion of the original pyramidal conception. The apex of the 
spire (404 ft.) is 2i ft. out of the peipendicular. A local rhyme 
ascribes to the cathedral as many pillars, windows, and doors 
as the year has hours, days, and months. The Sun. services are 
at 8, 10.30, 3, & 6.30, the weekday services at 8, 10, & 5.15. 

Ftorfectly proportioned, restrained in ornament, of exquisitely precise work- 
manship, built of material so well-chosen that seven centuries have but added 
a little beauty of tint to the stone, Salisbuiy Cathedral is a classic of archi- 
tecture. It expresses the renewal of national spirit realised in the 13th cent., 
and its square E. end, following the model of the later church at Old Sarum 
(one of the earliest instances of the departure from the Norman tradition 
of the apsidal end), became the norm for future English choirs. The W. 
front, contemporary with the spire, seems to have been intended to present 
^ a great drama of sculpture (comp. Exeter and Wdls); its present sculptures, 
representing the Te Deum, are recent (1838-76). The old detached bell- 
tower, which stood about 200 ft. N. of the nave, was removed by Wyatt. — 
Salisbury Cathedral was the favourite model of Mr. Pecksniff's pupils. 

The *liiterior, in spite of its fine proportions and the harmony 
of the design, is scarcely so satisfying as the exterior. The chilli- 
ness of effect, due partly to the loss of the original stained glass 
and of the polychrome decoration designed to contrast with 
the dark Purbeck marble and the light freestone, has been en- 
hanced by the ruthless way in which Wyatt (1788-^9) removed 
screens and chapels and rearranged the monuments in tidy 
rows. Motley found Salisbury **too neat,” and Henry James 
calls it ”a blonde beauty among churches.” The restoration 
begun by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1859 tried to minimise the damage 
done by Wyatt. The Nave, perhaps rather narrow for its height, 
is divided into ten bays by clustered columns of polished Pur- 
beck marble. The fine triforium has characteristic E.E. plate- 
tracery. In the W. triple lancet window is a patchwork of old 
glass (13-lSth cent.; some from Dijon), ana the 3rd window 
from the W. in the S. aisle contains a 13th cent. *Tree of Jesse. 
At the W. end of the aisles and in the S.E. transept is some 13th 
cent, grisaille glass of lovely quality. The ’'‘Gock Movement 
at the W, end of the N. aisle, probably the oldest surviving 
mechanisminEurope(1386),hasb^putinworkingorder(195Q. 
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Among the monumenta may be mentioned the following (begiq^g to the 
right of the entrance and following the S. aisle): 1. Oldest monument in the 
ehiitch» brought from Old Sarum (possibly Bp. Herman, d. 1078); 2. Bp. 
Roger (7) of Old Sarum (d. 1142); 3. Bp. Jocefin of Old Sarum f? d. 1184); 
S. Bp. Beauchamp (d. 1482); 6 . Robert, Lord Hungerford (d. 14S91 elaborate 
effigy): 7. Base of the 13th. cent. Shrine of St. Osmund (see below; the holes 
are the 'foramina* into which the sick were thrust to be healed); *9. William 
Longespde (d. 1226), first Earl of Salisbury, son of Henry U and the Fair 
Rosamond (fine effigy, once brilliantly coloured). We now cross to the N. aisle. 
*10. Sir John Cheney (d. 1S09), a gigantic knight of the bodyguard Of Henry 
VH, who fought at Bos worth; 11. Walter, Lord Hungerford (d. 1449x a hero 
of Agiocourt; 14. Sir John de Montacute (d. 1390), a hero of Cressy, with 
elaborate gauntlets; 17. William Longespde, second Earl of Salisbury, killed 
by the Saracens near (2airo (1250); 18. Diminutive effigy of a 13th cent, bishop, 
long described as that of a 'boy bishop.* 

The West Transepts resemble the nave; the Perp. arches at 
the crossing were inserted by Bp. Beauchamp (1450-81) to 
strengthen the original arches against the lateral thrust of the 
tower and spire. In the N.W. arm is a bust of Richard Jefferies 
(d. 1887); in the S.W. arm is a War Memorial chapel. — In 
general design the Choir and Presbytery differ little from the 
nave; they suffered from the drastic clearing of Wyatt, beht on 
obtaining a vista from end to end of the church. The paintings 
on the vaulting are repaintings of defaced 13th cent, originals. 
The stalls have been freely restored. The throne and reredos are 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. In front of the altar are buried the Earls 
of Pembroke, and a diamond-shaped stone is inscribed **near 
this spot lies Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother.” On the N. 
side of the second bay from E. is the Chantry of Bp. Audley 
(d. 1524; 6ne late-Perp.), and opposite it is the Hungerford^ 
Chantry (c. 1429), an important example of early iron work. — 
In the N.E. Transept are pordons of the original screen 
(13th cent.) and the fine 14th cent. *Brass of Bp. Wyvill (d. 
1375). In the aisle, near Audley’s chantiy, is the cenotaph of 
Bp. Poore (d. 1237) or Bp. Bingham (d. 1246), and farther E. 
are the lavish monuments to Sir Thomas Gorges (d. 1610) and 
his wife, builders of Lon^ord Castle, and that of Bp. Words- 
worth (d. 1911), with a silver plaque presented by the Abp. of 
Upsala; also a 16th cent, ’memento mori.’ The Lady Ch^el, 
to the E., is the earliest part of the building (1220-26); it is 
divided into nave and aisles by graceful clustered shafts and 
slender single pillars. In the centre stood the Shrine of St. 
Osmund (d. 1099), Bp. of Old Sarum; his grave-slab, on the S. 
side, marks the spot where his body was first reburied after the 
building of the cathedral. At the E. end of the S. aisle is the 
imposing monument of Edward, Earl of Hertford (d. 1621), and 
his wife, the unfortunate sister of Lady Jane Grey. Also in the 
S. choir aisle is the finely-sculptured tomb of Bp. Bridport 
(d. 1262); two windows here are by Morris, from cartoons by 
Burne-Jones, and in the S.E. transept is some 13th cent, 
grisaille glass. The tomb of Bp. Mitford (d. 1407), farther W., 
also has some delicate sculpture. 
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From the S.W. transept we enter the well-preserved *Cloisters (e. 1270), 
unusually large for a non-monastic church, which are separated from the 
cathedral itself by a passage known as the Plumberies. Above the E. side is 
the Library (adm. free Mon. & Fri. 2-3.30), built in 1446 and devoted to its 
present purpose in 1SS9. It contains an Anglo-Saxon liturgy with finely 
drawn capitals, pne of the four original copies of Magna Carta, and other 
interesting books and MSS. The octagonal *Chapter House (52 ft. high), 
entered from the E. walk, was built a little after the cloisters. The sculptures 
(scenes from Genesis and Exodus) are notable examples of late 13th cent, 
work. 

Many houses in the Qose, old and new alike, merit attention. Among 
the finest, both in Choristers* Square (C 3), are the gabled * Wardrobe* (mainly 
15th cent.) and *Mompesson House (1701; N.T.) with fine pandliM and 
exquisite interior decoration (adm. 1/, May-Sept., Tues. & Sat. 2.30^). 
The Old Deanery and the late 14th cent King*s House in the West Walk, 
both now used by a diocesan training college, and the old Bishop*s Palace, 
now the Cathedral School, to the S.E., are all notable. 

Leaving the cathedral precincts by the High St, Gate, on the 
inner side of which is a figure of Edward VII, succeeding earlier 
figures of Henry III and Janies I or Charles I, we pass (r.) the 
Old George Hotel (C3; remarkable old roof-tree; room in 
which Pepys slept) and turn to the right into Silver St., which 
ends at the hexagonal Poultry Cross (B 3; 14th cent.). Adjacent 
is the large civic church of St, Thomas (B 3) of the 15th cent., 
with a carved roof and a fresco of the Last Judgment (restored) 
over the chancel arch. In the Market Place (B 3), to the E., 
stands a statue of Lord Herbert of Lea (1810-61 ; by Maro- 
chetti); another, of Professor Fawcett (1833-84), the blind 
statesman, faces Blue Boar Row, in which he was bom. Queen 
St. is prolonged to the S. by Catherine St. and St. John St., with 
the White Hart Hotel and the old King*s Arms (C 4), where 
faithful Royalists arranged the escape of Charles II after the 
battle of Worcester, To the left (E.) diverges St. Ann’s St., with 
the Museum (C4 ; free, 10-1, 2-4, exc. Sun. mom. and Fri.), 
with excellent Wiltshire archeological collections, a Roman 
mosaic pavement discovered at Downton in 1953, a model of 
Old Sarum (see below), and a giant figure formerly carried in 
the midsummer pageant. In the same street is the fine timbered 
front of the old Joiners^ Hall (N.T.; 16th cent.). In Salt Lane 
(A, B 4) is the Shoemakers* Hall of similar date, now occupied 
by an inn and a tea-room. Henry Fielding (1707-54), who is 
said to have written part of ‘Tom Jones’ at Salisbury, occupied 
a house just S. of St. Ann’s Gate. Exeter St. leads thence to the 
pleasant Riverside Walk. 

Brttford church, li m. E. of the Avon bridge, has Saxon iculpturee on the 
N.6. arch of the nave. 

From Salisbury to Stonbhbnob. Stonehenge, situated on Salisbury 
Plain c. m. N. of Salitbuiy, lies c. 2 m. W. of Amesbury, the nearest motor- 
bus station. The best plan is to make the excursion by road, going viA the 
peasant Avon valley and returning by the direct road from Amesbury vil 
Old Sarum (or vice-versft), a round of about 20 m. Leaving Salisbury by 
Castle St. (A 3) we reach (1^ m.) Stratford-under^he^Castle, with a manor- 
house once occupied by the elder Pitt, who first cotered Parliament in 1735 
as member for Om Sarum, which rises E. of the village. — 4A m. Woo^ord, 
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with Heale Houses where Charles II hid after the battle of Worcester. — 6 m. 
Gre€U Duntford has a Norman and E.E. church and adjoins the harly earth- 
work known as Ogbury Camp^ — Beyond (7^ m.) Wil^ord (with a Norman 
church tower) we join the road from Amesbury. — 10 m. **Stoneheiice 
CStanhenmst/ 'hanging stones*) is a drcular group of huge standing stones, 
forming the most elaborate and perhaps the latest monument of the kind in 
England (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. in winter from 2). The first view is apt to be 
disappointing — ^Emerson thought that it "looked like a group of brovm dwarfs 
on the wide expanse** — but a closer acquaintance reveals its mysterious 
dignity. When complete, it appears to have consisted of two circles |md two 
ellipses or horseshoes of upright stones, concentric and environed by an 
earthen rampart (300 ft. in diameter) outside which stood a single upright 
stone. The 80 >^led *Aubrey Holes,' now marked by white patches inside the 
rampart, each apparently indicated a burial-site, or a ritual pit. The monu- 
ment is approached on the N.E. by an avenue, flanked by earthworks; and 
air photographs have revealed two branches converging upon this, one from 
the nearest point on the course of the Avon, the other, to the N., from an 
earthwork (the Cursus), perhaps a racecourse. 

The larger circle at Stonehenge, 1(M ft. in diameter, consisted of a series of 
30 huge monoliths bearing large lintel stones morticed to them, a form un- 
represented elsewhere in Western Europe. Of these, sixteen uprights and five 
imposts remain in position. The inner rade, c. 90 ft. in diameter, was formed 
of smaller and less perfectly hewn stones, eighteen of which remain, flnside 
this was a horseshoe of five huge trilithons formed by ten monoliths with 
their imposts (two still perfect), and within this again was a smaller ellipse 
of 19 stones. The larger circle and ellipse are made of sarsen sandstone, found 
in the neighbourhood (resembling the 'Grey Wethers* mentioned on p. 134); 
the smaller circle and ellipse consist of so-called 'foreign* or 'blue* stones, a 
kind of granite quarried m the Preseli Hills in Pembrokeshire, and brou^t 
hither overland or perhaps partly by water (comp, above). — • In the centre 
lies a slab of micaceous sanchtone (i^rhaps from Milford Haven) named the 
Altar Stone (IS ft. long), across which one of the huge uprights has fallen. 
The largest standing trUithon is 21 ft. high (above ground) and extends ft. 
below ground. The isolated block of unhewn sarsen stone, outside the earthen 
circle, is known as the 'Sun Stone,* *Hele Stone,* or 'Friar’s Heel.' The so- 
called Slaughter Stone, a prostrate block at the N.E. opening of the circle, 
perhaps brought but not required for the outer circle of trilithons, does not 
appear to have been connected with the Hele Stone. — Although the purpose 
of Stonehenge is still doubtful, it is now believed that there were three succes- 
sive monuments on the site: the oldest, of which the Hele Stone and Aubrey 
Holes are relics, dates from c. 1850 b.c.; the second, a circle of 60 'Blue 
Stones* (c. 1700 B.c.), was partially demolished and reset to form part of the 
third monument, c. 1500 b.c. ^veral of the sarsen stones bear incised 
drawings of axes and daggers (? of Minoan type) visible only with difficulty. 
The fact that the sun on mid-summer’s day rises over the Friar’s Heel, on the 
axis of the avenue, has long been used as an armxment that Stonehe^ was 
a temple of the sun, the slight deviation now noticeable being due to a change 
in the relative position of the earth. This, however, need not affect the beli« 
that, like other stone circles, it was at least in part a sepulchral monument. 
The numerous barrows and tumuli scattered round it have doubtless some 
connection with it. It is differentiated from other British circles by having 
hewn stones, cap-stones, tenons, and sockets. 

Stonehenge b on the S.B. verge of SaUsbury Plain, an undulating expanse 
about 20 m. long by 10 m. wide, which has lost much of its former loneliness 
through the advance of tillage and the formation of many permanent military 
camps. Among these are Bulford (artillery), Nethemvon (R.A.F.), Upawon 
CR.A.F.), LarkMll (artillery), and Tktworth, 

Returning to SaUsbury, we cross the Avon. — 2 m. Amesbury {Avon^ RB. 
18/6, P. 8 gs. ;George, RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs.) has a large abbey-church (Norman 
ud E.E.), a relic of "the holy house at Almesbury" where the penitent 
puinevere sought refuge. Here in 1292 died Eleanor of Provence. At Ames'‘ 
^ry Abbey, then the seat of the Duke of Queensberry, Gay wrote the 'Beggar’s 
Opera* (1727). To the N.W. axe the prehbtoric earthworks known as Ves^ 
paskaCs Camp, and at Dwrington, 1 m. N., is Wo€}dhenge, consbting of six 
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concentric rings originally marked by wooden posts (now replaced by concrete 
pillars), the whole encircled by a mound and ditch. 

We strike S. by the direct road which passes the W. side of (5^ m.) the 
low bill (H to. from Salisbury) of *01d Sanim (Old Castle Inn, opposite), 
the site successively of a British, and possibly a Roman, camp, of a Saxon 
town, and of a Norman town. About 1078 the bishopric of Sherborne was 
translated to Sarum. The cathedral begun by Bp. Herman c. 1067 and con- 
tinued by St. Osmund (p. 1 14), whose ‘Ordinal of Offices for the use of Sarum’ 
became the ritual of all South England until 1550, was burned down four days 
after its completion in 1092, and a new church was built by Bp. Roger, Os- 
mund’s successor. Friction with the military authorities led to the transference 
of the see to Salisbury in the 13th cent., the cathedral at Sarum was razed 
in 1331 to provide materials for the Salisburv cathedral dose, and the town 
gradually became deserted, though a chapel survived until the 16th cent., 
and the ‘rotten borough* of Old Sarum returned two members to Parliament 
until 1833. — The remains excavated are chiefly those of the Norman town; 
almost no traces of Roman occupation have been found. To the N.W. of the 
central mound, on which stood the Norman castle (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 
2), the foundations of the cathedral have been marked out. These show that 
B]^. Roger’s church, which terminated in three E. apses, was extended in the 
middle of the 12th cent, towards the E., where it was furnished with a ^uare 
instead of an apsidal end. To the N. of the choir was the cloister, adjoined 
on the W. by a crypt. 

About 2^ m. E. of Salisbury are the ruins of Clarendon Palace, in which the 
‘Constitutions of Clarendon* were enacted in 1164. Excavations in 1934-37 
resulted in the dearing of the dais of the great hall, and the discovery of a 
tile-kiln, the only medieval example in England outside monastic establish- 
ments. — At Bemerton, H W. of Salisbury, George Herbert (1593-1633) 
spent the last three years of his life in “the good and more pleasant than 
healthful parsonage’’ (tomb in old 14th cent, church). 

From Salisbury to Bournemouth, 31 m. (railway in 1^2 hrs.). 3 m. 
Longford Castle (Earl of Radnor) was built by John Thorpe in 1591 on a 
triangular design which can still be recognised in spite of much alteration. 
It contains one of the greatest private collections of pictures in England 
(open on Wed. 2-6.30, Apr.^pL; adm. 2/6), induding a wonderful series 
of portraits by Holbein (*Erasmus) and works by Velaz/quez (J. de Pareja, 
the artist’s slave), Murillo, Mabuse, Rubens, Van Eiyck, Matsys (‘iSgidius’), 
Gainsborough, and ReynoMs, The so-called ^Imperial Steel Chair (1574) was 
presented to Emperor Rudolph U by the city of Augsburg. — 6 m. Downton 
preserves a ‘Moot’ (no adm.), or mound, used for meetings of the Saxon 
hundred-moot. — At (9 m.) Breamore (pron. ‘Bremmer’) the 10-1 1th cent. 
*Churcb retains a contemporary W^t Saxon inscription. Breamore House 
(adm. 2/6; Apr.-4Sept. daily 2-6; Wed., Thurs., & Sat. only in winter; Rfmts.), 
home of the Hulse family, dates from 1583. — 11 m. Fordingbridge (Albany, 
RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Greyhound, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs., fishing), on the Avon, has 
an important church (13-1 5th cent.). — 17 m. Ringwood and thence to (31 m.) 
Bournemouth, see Rtc. 14. 

From Salisbury to fVilton, Bath, and Exeter^ see Rte. 17; to Taunton^ see 
Rte. 18. 

The Weymouth road crosses Hamham Bridge (E3) and 
turns r. (S.W.). At (85 m.) Combe Bissett we cross the Ebble, 
5 m. up the valley of which is Broadchalke, where Maurice 
Hewlett (1861-1923) died. We enter Dorset and join the Roman 
road from Old Sarum to Dorchester 2 m. short of (94 m.) 
Handley Hill, 

P^rseWre, or Dorset, a hilly county partly occupied by chalk downs, is 
m^y pastoral and agricultural, noted for its dairy farms in the Vale cf 
Biackmore and other fertile valleys, yielding the famous Dorset butter, though 
me stone quarries of Purbeck and Portland are also important. Its pre- 
wtme and Roman remains are interesting. Dorset forms the main part of 
™ .yfSMx of Thomas Hardy, though hardly of histoty. Its dialect may be 
studied in the poems of William Barnes. 
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Cranhorne (Fleur-de-Lys), m. S.E., is a small town with a charming 
manor-house (Tudor, adth Jacobean porches) of the Marquess of Salisbury, 
whose second title is Viscount Cranbome. Cranberne Chase, onca an immense 
tract of woodland, is now much restricted. . 

At Fantham, 7 m. farther on, N.W. of the main road, is the ^Pitt^Rivers 
Museum (10-4 or 7 exc. Mon. unless a Bank Holiday; adm. 1/), established 
by Cien. Pitt>Rivers (d. 1900), and reor^nised in 1934 to illustrate tlw devdop- 
ment of human culture. It contains fine ethnographical collections, modds 
of Oen. Pitt-Rivers's excavations in S.W. England, a matchless cotfection of 
agricultural implements from Roman times to the present day, imbistoric 
antiquities from Bokerley Dyke (an ancient embankment crossing Cranbome 
Chase) and the adjacent British villages, etc. 

100 m. Tarrant Hinton, To the left lies Cricket Down, 
notorious as the scene of one of the more arbitrary examples of 
land requisitioning by a Government department. — 105 m. 
Blandford {Crown, RB. 23/, P. 12 gs. ; King's Arms, RB. 17/6, 
P. 9 gs.), a market town on the Stour (3663 inhab.), Hardy’s 
‘Shottsford Forum,* was burned down four times between 1579 
and 1731, and has some fine 18th cent, buildings, including the 
church and town hall. It was the birthplace of Alfred Stevens, 
the sculptor (181 8-75). 

Bryanston, 1 m. N.W., has a mansion built by Norman Shaw, now a boys* 
school. — Hod Hill, 3 m. N.W., is an important example of a prehistoric 
*8Ufflmit-fort.* — About 7 m. S.W. is Milton Abbas (Hambro Arms, RB. 12/6), 
a *moder village dating from about 1786, when the old village was removed 
from beside Mi/ton Abbey, an imposing mansion built for the first Earl of 
Dorchester by Sir Wm. Chambers on the site of an ancient Benedictine 
monastery. The stately Abbot’s Hall (1498; no adm.) is incorporated in the 
house (now a school). The noble *Abbey Church (no adm. during school 
services) consists of choir and transepts (14th cent.) with a 15th cent, pin- 
nacled tower (101 ft. high). Within are a rich altar-screen of 1492, an elaborate 
wooden tabernacle (ISth cent.), two paintings referred to the reign of Edward 
IV, interesting tombs, and a brass (1565) of Sir John Tregonwell. — Tarrant 
Crawford, 3 m. S.E. of Blandford, has an unspoilt 13th cent, church, with 
* Wall Paintings (mainly 14th cent) of the life of St Margaret of Antioch and 
the coffin slab of Bp. Poore (p. 113), a native. 

118 m. Puddletown, where we join A 35 (p. 94), has an 
interesting Norman font in its church. Waterston Manor, 2 m. 
W., was Bathsheba’s home (‘Weatherbury’) in ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd.’ 

123 m. Dorchester {Antelope, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs., with the Court 
Room of the ‘Bloody Assize’ ; King's Arms, similar charges ; 
Great Western, RB. 14/6; Brit^e, unlic., RB.12/6), the pleasant 
county town (11,600 inhab.) of Dorset, was the Roman Dum<h 
varia, the line of the old walls of which are now marked by the 
avenues known as ‘The Walks’; a fragment of the W. wall is 
left. Excavations at CkiUiton Park during the building of the 
new County Hall revealed a wealth of Roman remains. In the 
15th cent, church of St. Peter, with a S. doorway of 1206, near 
whidi is bmied the Rev. John White (d. 1648), founder of 
Dorchester in Massachusetts, are a monument to D^il Holies 
(d 1680), two 14th cent. efiSgies (in the Hardy Chapel), and an 
effective 19fli cent, reredos. Wm. Barnes (p. 122) is com- 
memorated by a statue outside the church and a plaque on 
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No. 40 South St., where he lived in 1847-62, after 10 years’ 
residence in a house almost opposite. The 17th cent, almshouse 
here has been saved from demolition. In High West St. is the 
traditional lodging (now a caf6) of Judge Jeffreys during die 
’Bloody Assize’ of 1685, when 74 of Monmouth’s adherents were 
here sentenced to death an*d 175 to transportation. The Dorset 
County Museum (adm. 1/, 10-1, 2-5), nearly opposite, contains- 
good collections of fossils, of natural history, and of British* 
and Roman antiquities (mosaic pavements and a hoard of 
22,000 silver coins). Here are also many relics of Thomas Hardy 
(184(J-1928), including his reconstructed study, and the MS. 
of The Mayor of Casterbridge* (i.e. Dorchester). Hardy, 
commemorated by a statue (by Eric Kennington, 1931) at the 
top of the town, died at ’Max Gate,’ a house built by himself, 
on the Wareham road. His heart is buried in the church of 
Stinsford (’Mellstock’), 2 m. N.E., in the parish of which he was- 
bom at the hamlet of Higher Bockhampton (cottage open Thurs., 
Sat., Sun. 2-6, 1/; closed Nov.-Jan.; N.T.). 

To the S. of the tovm are Maumbury Rings (218 ft. long, 163 ft. wide), the- 
largeat and most perfect Roman amphitheatre in the country. To the N.W. 
is the British or Roman camp of Poundbury, and on a conspicuous hill (432 
ft.), 2 m. S., is *Maid«a Castle, one of the west prehistoric forts in En^and, 
covering 115 acres and at one point showing eight lines of defence. Excava- 
tions in 1934-38 have shown that the hill was first occupied in c. 2000 b.c. 
and again from 500 B.c. In the 1st cent. B.C. the majority of the great defence- 
works were built, only to be stormed by Vespasian in a.d. 43. The latest 
building was a Roman temple of the 4th cent, near the top of the hill. 

From Dorchester to Bournemouth and Southampton, see Rte. 14: to Exeter, 
see Rte. 17. 

The Weymouth road ascends S. to the Ridgeway, with Maiden 
C^tle on the r., then descends through (127'm.) Upwey, 

131 m, WEYMOUTH, a pleasant and old-established 
watering-place (37,097 inhab.), is situated on both sides of the: 
Nothe, a promontory that divides the beautiful bay into 
Weymouth Bay (N.) and Portland Roads (S.). 

Railway Stations. Town, for Post Office, St. Thomas St. 
London, etc.; Quay, for C2ianndi 

Islands boat-trains, at the harbour Motor-Buses to Dorchester, Port- 
mouth. land Bill, Abbotsbury, Sherborne,. 

H«?>telB. Gloucester, RB, 27/6, P. Yeovil, fVareham, Corfe Castle, 
13-15 gs.; Royal, RB. 25/, P. 11-15 Swanage, Salb^ury, Lulworth Cove' 
gs.; Burdon, RB. 19/6, P. 9^-14 (summer only), Bournemouth, Brid- 

P. 10 gs.; Clifton, commercial, near Steamers to the Channel Islands, 
the station, RB. 14/6, P. 74 gs. — see Rte. 15; to Lulworth Cove, etc.^„ 
Riviera, at Bowleaze, 2 m. N.E., a in summer. — Regatta of the Royals 
‘holiday hotel* with double rooms Dorset Yacht Club m August.— 
only. Concerts at the Alexandra Gardens. 

The old town of Weymouth, whence Jolm Endicott saded 
in 1628 to found the plantation of Salem, lies S. of the little 
river Wey; the newer town to the N., wiUi the stations, late* 
Georgian esplanade, hotels, and principal shops, is Melcontbe 
Regis, on a peninsula between Weymouth Bay and Radipole 
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Lake, an expansion of the Wey. Weymouth was a fi|vourite 
resort of George III, who lived at Gloucester House (now a 
hotel); and a contemporary statue of him stands at the S. end 
of the Esplanade. — St, Mary^s Church has an altarpjece by 
Sir James Thornhill (1675-1734), a native of Melcombe Re^s, 
which he represented in Parliament for 12 years. Othesr dis- 
tinguished natives are Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866), 
and H. G. W. Moseley (1887-1915), the X-ray chemist (l^led 
at Suvla Bay). A column commemorates the American assault 
force of ‘D* day, 1944, launched mainly from Weymouth and 
Portland. 

The *l8le of Portland (11,300 inhab.), a rocky limestone peninsula (4^ m. 
long, li m. wide), called by Hardy **the Gibraltar of Wessex,** is reached by 
the bus to (8^ m.) Easton, in the centre of the island, vifl (4| m.) Portland, 
at the S. end of the isthmus. The island is connected with the mainland by the 
ChesU Bank, a remarkable stretch of shingle about 30 ft. high and 200 yds. 
wide, which extends as far W. as (18 m.) Bridport. The pebbles gradually 
decrease in size from E. to W. The island, under the title of the Tsle of 
Slingers.* is the scene of Hardy*s The Well>Beloved.* It is famous for its 
buil^ng-stone (about 100 quarries) and for a breed of small black>faced 
sheep. Near the N. end is Portland Castle (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 2), 
built by Henry VIII in 1520. Portland Prison, on the E. coast farther S., is 
now a Borstal Institution. Portland Breakwater, about 6000 ft. in len^^, 
constructed by convict labour in 1849-7^ encloses the largest artificial harbour 
in the kingdom (2107 acres), the chief S. base of the Home Fleet. An inner 
harbour, protected by ‘Mulberry* prefabricated units, was constructed in 
1947. At V/aketuun, just S. of Easton, the 17th cent. A vice's Cottage houses a 
‘bygones’ museum (weekdays 10.30-3 or 6, free). Pennsylvania Castle was 
built by James Wyatt about 1800 for John Penn, governor of the island and a 
grandson of the founder of Pennsylvania; it is now a hotel and the grounds, 
with Bafus Castle (late 1 1th cent.), are shown on r^uest. At the S. extremity of 
the island is Portland Bill, a fine mass of rock, with a lighthouse. 

At (llchester Arras, RB. 16M9/, P. 8i gs.), 9^ m. N.W. of Wey- 

mouth, are the ruins of a Benedictine abbey (noble 15th cent, bam) and the 
Earl of Ilchester’s swannery (c. 800 birds; decoys; adra. 6d., 11-4.30 Mon., 
Wed., Thurs., & Sat.) and his fine sub-tropical gardens (adm. 1/,; same hours). 
On a height to the S. stands St. Catfurine's Chapel (Perp.; adm. "id.), with a 
singular stone roof. — About 3i m. N. is the manor house of Kingston 
Russell, where Adm. Sir Thomas Hardy (1769-1839) was bom and John 
Lothrop Motley (1814-77) died (tablet). A monument (1844) to Adm. 
Hardy crowns Blackdown Hill (777 ft.), N.E. of Abbotsbury. 

From Weymouth to Bournemouth, see Rte. 14. 

17. FROM LONDON TO EXETER 
A. Via Salisbury and Yeovil 

Road, 170 m. (A 4 and A 30). — To (82 m.) Salisbury, see Rte. 16. — 102 
m. Shaftesbury, — 118 m. Sherborne, — 123 m. Yeovil. — 132 m. Crewkerne, 
— 140 m. Chard. — 153^ m. Honiton. — 170 m. Exeter. 

Railway, 171} m. from Waterloo in c. 3-4} hrs. Through carriages by this 
route to Plymouth, Ilfracombe, Sidmouth, Padstow, etc. — Prmpal Sta- 
tions: To (83i m.) Salisbury, see Rte. 16.-86} m. IPi/ron.— 101} m. 
Semiey (for Shaftesbury). — lOM m. Gillingham (for Mere). — 112} m. 
Tempteeombe, junction for BUadford and for Wincanton. — 118} xn. Sher- 
borne , — 123 m. Yeovil Junction, for Yeovil (Town Station; 1} m.). — 
131} m. Crewkerne, — 139} m. Chard Jtmction, for Chard (3} m.). — 14^ m. 
Axminster, junction for Regis (6} 'm.). — 148 m. Seaton Junction, for 
Seaton (4} m.). — 155 m. Honiton, — 159} m. Sitbnouth Junetiort, for SUh 
mouth (8} m.) and BudJeigh Salterton, — 171} m. Exeter. — For the alterna- 
tive UMite viA Taunton, see Rte. 18. 
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From London to (82 m.) Salisbury, see Rtc. 16. — 85i m. 
Waton (Pembroke Arms, T.H., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. ; Bell Inn, P.R.) 
is a carpet-making town (2857 inhab.) with a Church (by T. H. 
Wyatt; 1844), lavishly adorned with marble and mosaics. The 
chancel of the old 12th cent, church was restored by Robert 
Bingham (d. 1937), U.S. Ambassador, a collateral descendant 
of Bp. Bingham of Salisbury (d. 1246). 

To the S. of the town stands *Wilton House (adm. 2/6, daily Apr.-mid-Oct., 
11-6; Wed. & Sat. 10-4 in winter), the magnificent seat of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, begun in the time of Elizabeth, provided with an Italian front on the 
advice of Charles 1, restored (after a fire) by Inigo Jones and his son-in-law 
Webb, *Gothtcised* by James Wyatt (early 19th cent.), and purified by recent 
modifications. The porch, now used as a garden pavilion, is ascribed to 
Holbein. The *PaJladian Bridge* in the park was built by the 9th Earl (d. 1751). 
The art-treasures include portraits by Van Dyck, and pictures by many other 
great masters, including Rembrandt and Tintoretto. Sir Philip Sidney wrote 
much of his ‘Arcadia* here, Shakespeare is believed to have acted in ‘As You 
Like It* in the great hall, and the names of Spenser, Ben Jonson, and Mass- 
ing^ are likewise associated with Wilton. 

Fkoif Wilton to Bath, 35^ m. (A 36), ascending the Vale of Wylye. — 
Hi m. Co4ford has a Saxon cross-shaft in St. Peter*s church. — At (13i m.) 
Heytesbury (Angel) are an E.E. and Perp. church (restored), and a 15th cent, 
almshouse. — 17i m. Warminster (jilib inhab.; Old Bell, RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.; 
Bath Arms, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.) has an early 14th cent, church, and the Mission- 
ary College of St. Boniface. Longleat (p. 135) lies 4 m. S.W. — Crossing the 
roads from Westbury and from Trowbridge to Frome (see Rte. 19), we soon 
after reach the Avon valley. — Thence to (35i m.) Bath, see Rte. 20. 

From Wilton to Wincanton and Taunton, see Rte. 18. 

87i m. Burcombe has a church with Saxon work at its E. end. 
— At (92i m.) Fovant the chalk downs are carved with the 
emblems of the troops quartered there in 1914-18. — 102 m. 
Shaftesbury (Grosvenor, with the *Chevy Chase’ sideboard, 
RB. 21/, P. 10 gs. ; Royal, RB. 17/6, P. 7-10 gs. ; Mitre Inn, RB. 
15/6, P. l}r gs.; King Alfred* s Kitchen, unlic., RB. 15/Q, an 
ancient town with 3297 inhab., strikingly situated on a spur 
(700 ft.) 2i m. S. of Semley station (bus), is traditionally one of 
the oldest towns in England (Talladour*). In 880 Alfred 
founded here an important house for Benedictine nuns, of 
which little remains. The Abbey Ruins (open Easter-Oct. 
10-12.30, 2-6, Sun. 2-6, 1/ ; closed Mon. ; guide book), however, 
are beautifully laid out; the ^ound plan of the large church 
has been revealed by excavation; and there is an interesting 
little museum. The empty tomb of Edward the Martyr (d. 
978) was found in 1861 on the N. side of the altar, and in 1931 
a casket was unearthed near by containing bones which may 
be those of the Martyr. King Canute died here in 1035. St. 
Peter's church has a good 15th cent. N. parapet and 16th cent. 
W. porch. A cottage Museum (adm. Wed. aft.), at the 
top of the steep Gold Hill, contains a selection of buttons 
(once the town’s chief manufacture) and a 14th cent. Notting- 
ham alabaster (Burial of St. Catherine). A good description ci 
Shaftesbury under its old name of ’Shaston’ is found in Hardy’s 
"Jude the Obscure.’— At (1 12 m.) Henstridge a maid, alarmed by 
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the smoke from his pipe, threw a tankard over Sir Walter 
Raleigh as he sat outside the Virginia Tavern. . 

TempUcombty an important railway junction, lies 3 m. N.\To the S. 
extends the Blackmore Vale, with centres at Stalbridge Oi m. S.)ji with a tall 
market*cross, Sturminster Newton (8i m. S.), the chief cattle-oUrket, and> 
Marnhull (Crown), 3 m. N. of Sturminster. William Barnes (18dl-86), the 
Dorset poet, was bom at Rushay between Sturminster Newton and Stalbridge. 

The church of (1 15 m.) Milbome Port is notable for\its 10th 
cent, chancel arch and other details. \ 

118 m. Sherborne {Digby^ RB. 25/, P. 12 gs. ; Half Mooriy RB. 
16/6, P. 8 gs. ; Crown, P.R., RB. 16/6, P. li gs. ; Antelope, RB. 
15/; Britannia Inn, P.R.) is a lively stone-built town (5987 
inhab.), with ancient houses. In 705 it became the seat of a 
bishopric, removed in 1078 to Old Sarum. As a hunting 
centre it has been called the Melton Mowbray of the South. 
It is the Sherton Abbas of the Wessex Novels. The *Abbey 
C5hurch, originally a Norman building, was entirely recast in 
the 15th cent., and is now one of the finest extant examples of 
the Perp. style, though retaining certain Norman characteristics. 
The details of the external ornamentation are admirable and 
the design of the choir approaches perfection. The effect of the 
interior, with its magnificent fan-vaulting, is of great richness; 
and there are 15th cent, stalls and some good 16th cent. tomb«. 
The poet Sir Thos. Wyatt (d. 1542) is interred in the church (no 
monument). The Lady Chapel (13th cent.), and the Bow Chapel 
(15th cent.) were restored in 1921-26. Sherborne School, an im- 
portant public school (540 boys), refounded by Edward VI in 
1550, incorporates the 15th cent. Abbot’s Hall and other 
monastic buildings. The Hospital of SS, John the Baptist and 
the Evangelist (1437) is a fine two-storied medieval hospital. 

On tbo S. side of the Yeo are the ruins of the bishops* Castle (c. 1100), 
with a Norman gatehouse and keep (no adm. at present), and the present 
Sherborne Castle (Major Wingfield Digby), a picturesque structure, part of 
which was built by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1594. The park is cros.sed by a public 
footpath (views). — At Trent manor house, 3i m. N.W., Charles II lay hidden 
for a fortnight after the battle of Worcester. — Cerne Abbas (New Inn, RB. 
15/, P. 7 gs.), 11 m. S. on the Dorchester road, has the interesting gatehouse of 
a Benedictine abbey founded in the 10th century. Above it is the Cerne Giant 
(N.T.), a figure 180 ft. long, cut in the chalk. 

Living on the left the road to Bradford Abbas, with its fine 
14th cent, church tower (90 ft.), we cross the Yeo and enter 
(123 m.) YeovU {Manor, RB. 22/6, P. 12 gs. ; Mermaid, RB. 21/6, 
P. 10 gs.; Three Choughs, RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs; Kingston, unlic., 
RB. 17/6, P. 7i gs.), an old town (23,350 inhab.) amid pleasant 
surroundings, with glove, sailcloth, and milk and cheese 
factories. The beautiful Perp. ♦Church is “one grand harmon- 
ious whole, truly the work of real artistic genius” (Freeman). 
The George is an interesting old inn. William Dampier (1652- 
1715), the navigator, was bom at East Coker, 3 m. S.S.W. 

FkOM Yeovil to Taunton (A 358), 26 m. (raUway ftom Town station in 
1 hr.}. 4b m. Montacute has a church (Norman to Perp.) showing intertaUng. 
details, and a fine Elizabethan *Mantion bix^ by Sir Edwsra Phelips in 
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1580~1601, and now containing a good collection of furniture (N.T.; U*-4 
or 6, dosed Tues.; adm. to grounds 1/, bouse 2/6). — Beyond (Si m.) Stokt'- 
under^Ham, a charming village with a church of outstanding interest (be- 
neath Han Hill with its famous limestone quarries), we join the Wincanton- 
Exeter road and follow it through (14 m.) lUninster, turning right beyond the 
station. — 26 m. Taunton, see Rte. 18. 

From Yeovil to Dorcsibster (A 37), 21i m. (railway from Pen Mill 
station in hr.). — 8 m. Melbury House (mainly of 1S47). to the right, is 
the seat of the Earl of llchester. — The church at Cattistock, 1 m. N. of 
(134 m.) Midden Newton, has a carillon of 35 bells cast at Louvain in 1882. 
— 21i m. Dorchester, see Rte. 16. 

132 m. Crewkente (George, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. ; Red Lion, RB. 
16/6, P. 7 gs.), a market town (3838 inhab.) 1 m. N.W. of its 
station, has a richly decorated 15th cent, church and a grammar 
school founded in 1499. Hinton St. George, 3 m. N.W., with a 
14lh cent, market cross, has Poulett monuments in its church. 

From Crewkerne a motor-bus runs in SO min. to (12 m.) Bridport (Rte. 17 b) 
vifi (6 m.) Beaminster (pron. *Bemminster*; White Hart, RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.), 
the ISth cent, church of which has a stately Perp. tower, adorned with sculp- 
tures, and is adjoined by the curious *Mort House.* Thomas Hollis, the 
patriot and bendactor of Harvard University (1720-74), lived and died at 
Corscombe, 3 m. N.E.: and Thomas Fuller, the divine (1608-61), was rector 
of Broadwindsor, 3 m. N.W. To the W. of Beaminster rise Lewesdon Hilt 
(834 ft.) and Pillesdon Pen (907 ft.), the highest hiU in Dorset, with a British 
fort (*View); Wordsworth lived in 1795-97 at Racedown Lodge, on the 
Crewkeme-Lyme Regis road, below the latter hill. Parnham, i m. S., on the 
Bridport road, and Ma^erton (2 m. S.B.) are fine Tudor mansions. — ^Prom- 
inent on the Crewkeme-Dorchester road is the Wessex Division War Memorial 
(1952). 

A 30 climbs Windwhistle Hill (733 ft.; view) and descends 
into (140 m.) Chard (George, RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.), a lace-making 
town (5218 inhab.) with many interesting old buildings, in- 
cluding the former Court House (1590; opposite die Town 
Hall), where Jeffreys sat at the ‘Bloody Assize.’ Margaret 
Bondfield (1873-1953), the first woman cabinet minister, was 
bom at Chard; Lucien Pissarro (1863-1944), the painter, 
died at South Chard, near Chard Junction station. 

In the rich green valley of the Axe, 3i m. S.E.. is ^Forde Abbey, a mansion 
incorporating the beautiful remains of a Cistercian monastery, built in 1138, 
reconstructed in 1528, and altered by Inigo Jones c. 1658 (adm. on special 
occasions only). It was rented in 1814-17 by Jeremy Bentham. In the large 
saloon hang the famous Mortlake tapestries after Raphael's Cartoons. 

>xaniiister {George, RB. 16/6, P. 7i gs.; Old Bell, RB. 15/, P. 6 gs.; Hunters 
Lodge, 1 m. S.E.. RB. 17/6), a pleasantly situated town (2650 inhab.), 7 m. S. 
of Chard, has lost its once famous carpet-industry. For the road to C^har- 
mouth and to Honiton, see Rte. 17b. — Probably Great Trill and not Ashe 
House, near Musbury, 2 m. S.W., was the birthplace of the Duke of Marl- 
borough (1650-1722). In Musbury church is the *Drake Monument with 
three pairs of polychrome stone figures (1558-1636), including the grand- 
parents of the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Exeter road becomes very hilly and picturesque, climbing 
Snowdon Hill to 733 ft. Ending Devon, we cross the Yarty 
valley and climb past (146} m.) Yarcombe (Inn) to 870 ft. 
before joining the road from Uminster. — 153} m. Honiton 
(peer Park, 2 m. W., first class, RB. 25/, P. 12-15 gs., with 
trout fishing; Angel, High St., RB. 14/6, P. 7} gs.; Monkton 
Court, unlic., RB. 20/, P. 8 gs.) is an attractive town (4614 

B.O. B.— 5 
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inhab.) with an interesting old church. Honiton Idee is now 
made chiefly in the neighbouring villages. — Beyond Honiton 
A 375 diverges on the left for Sidmouth (Rte. 17 b) V— 159 m. 
Fairmile Inn (P.R.). \ 

Just over J m. S. is Ottery St. Mary (London, RB. 15/6, P. S-8 0 .; Sahton, 
1 m. S.W.. RB. 17/6, P. 7-8^ gs.). a town of 4000 inhab., has a Stable E.E. 
and Dec. *Church, of which the transeptal towers and other features are 
copied by Bp. Grandison from Exeter Cathedral. The Dorset aisle ^1504-30) 
has fine fan-vaulting, and the *Clock retains its original works of Elizabe- 
than date. The stocks still stand in the churchyard. Ottery was the birth- 
place of S. T. Coleridge (1772->1834), and it is the 'Clavering St. Mary* 
C'Pendennis*) of Thackeray, who used to spend his Charterhouse holidays in 
the neighbourhood. 

164 m. Honiton Clyst, with the Exeter airport. — 170 m. 
Exeter, see Rte. 17b. 


B. \ik Dorchester 

Road, 176 m. To (123 m.) DorchesUr, see Rte. 16. — A 35. 138^ m. 
Bridporu — 148 m. Lyme Regis» — 163 m. Siefford. — 177 m. Eateter. 

From London to (123 m.) Dorchester^ see Rte. 16.. A 35 
runs due W. across the Dorset Downs, with fine views. — 
138i m. Bridport {Bull, RB. 21/, P. 11 gs.; George, RB. 17/6; 
Bridport Arms, West Bay, RB. 21/, P. lOJ gs. ; Greyhound, RB. 
16/; Port Bredy, small, unlic.), the ‘Port Bredy’ of Hardy’s 
Wessex novels, is an agreeable small town (6250 inhab.), 1^ m. 
N. of its tiny harbour and bathing-beach at West Bay Noted 
for its ancient manufactures of ropes, twines, nets, etc. (a ‘Brid- 
port dagger’ is a hangman’s halter), the town has an attractive 
main street with an 18th cent, town hall; near the church 
(mainly Perp.), in South St., is a 16th cent, stone house, now a 
museum. — The road becomes very hilly, with some gradients 
of 1 in 5. — 141i m. Chideock (Chideock House, unlic., RB. 
17/6, P. 6-10 gs.) is a charming village affording access to fine 
cliff scenery. — 145i ni. Charmouth (Coach & Horses, RB. 
21/, P. 10 gs. ; Charmouth House, P. 8-14 gs. ; Queen’s Arms, 
unlic., P. 7-9 gs.) is a pleasant little seaside resort, with a steep 
street. Both here and at Bridport Charles II was nearly taken 
by the Parliament men on his flight from Worcester. 

The church (Norman to Perp.) of Whitchurch Canonicorum, 2i m. N.E., 
contains the little shrine of St. C^dida, the only one in England (save that 
of Edward the Confessor at WestmhUler) to survive the Rtformation un- 
plundered of its relics. 

148 m. Lyme Regis {Alexandra, RB. 21/, P. 8-12 gs. ; Three 
Cm, RB. 21/, P. 7-11 g^,; Royal Lion, RB. 17/6, P. 7-10 gs.; 
Victoria, near the station, RB. 16/6. — Unlic. : High Cliff, RB. 
21/, P. 9i-14 gs.; Sl MichaeVs, RB. 17/6, P. 7i-10 gs., Apr.- 
Oct, ; Bay, on the front, RB. 17/, P. 7-10 gs. ; Tudor House, RB. 
15/, P. 6-8 gs. — At.Uplyme, 1 m, N.W., Devon, Talbot Arms, 
RB. 17/6, P. 8-11 gs.) is a charming old fishing town (3200 
inhab.) mid bathing-resort with steep streets. It withstood a 
siege of two months by the Royalists in 1644. The stone pi&c, 
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known as the ‘Cobb,* on which the Duke of Monmouth landed 
in 1685, is perhaps better known as the scene of Louisa Mus- 
grove’s accident in Jane Austen’s ‘Persuasion.* The church 
contains a 16th cent, tapes^, commemorating the marriage of 
Prince Arthur and Catherine of Aragon. Sir George Somers 
(1554-1610), who first settled the Bermudas (‘Somers Islands*), 
and Capt. Coram (1668-1751), founder of the London Found- 
ling Hospital, were natives of Lyme Regis. 

The blue lias cliffs of the nd^bourhood abound in fossils, and here Maiy 
Annina (1799-1847) discovered the ichthyosaurus in 1811. About 3^ m. W. 
is the *Dowlands Lcmdslip (adm. 6d.\ where 40 acres of ground slippy down 
from the cliff in 1839. There is a good golf course on the Charmouth road. 

155 m. Colyford is li m. N. of Seaton (see below) and 1 m, 
S. of Colyton (Colcombe Castle, RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.) which has a 
fine church with a 15th cent, octagonal lantern, notable monu- 
ments, and an early 10th cent, cross. 

Seaton {Royal Clarence^ RB. 17/6, P. 8-12 gs. ; Pole Arms^ RB. 14/6, P. 8 gs. ; 
Westleigh^ uidic.. similar charges), a breezy little bathing-resort with a shingle 
beach (2900 inhab.) at the mouth of the Axe, is best approached along the £. 
bank of the river vift the village of Axmouth (Stejpps, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.). 
Delightful walks lead along the coast E. to the Landslip (see above) and W. vift 
di m.) Beer (Dolphin, RB. 18/, P. 9 gs.), a fishing-village with old quarries, 
and (3| m.) Branscombe Mouth, to (8t m.) Sidmouth (see below). The good 
churdi of Ute romantic village of Branscombe lies H m. from the sea. 

159 m. Three Horseshoes Inn (RB. 20/, P. 11 gs.). — At (163 
m.) Sidford (Applegarth) we cross the Honiton-Sidmouth road, 
H m. $. of the pleasant village of Sidbury (Sidbury House, 
P. 7-9 gs., open ifeister-mid-Oct.) and c. 2 m. N. of Sidmouth. 

Sidmouth {Victoria^ RB. 29/-39/, P 13-18 gs.; Belmont, similar charges; 
Krumle, with large grounds, RB. 27/6, P. 13-16i gs.; Fortfield, RB. 21/7 P- 
12-17 gs.; Riviera, unlic., RB. 22/6-30/, P. 11-16 gs.'; Royal York, RB. 18/6, 
P. 7-13 gs.; Salcombe Hill House, unlic., similar charges; Royal London, RB. 
16/6, P. 8 gs.; Torbay, Faulkner, RB. lS/6, P. 8-12 gs. at these and many 
other unlic. houses), a dignified seaside resort (10,400 mhab.) with a shingle 
beach and a golf course, is delightfully situated between fine reddish cliffs; 
protected on the N. by a circle of hills, it is apt to be sultry in summer. The 
Norman Lockyer Observatory (1912) was attadied to the University College 
of South-West England in 1948. 

A pleasant road leads S.W. from Sidmouth to (4 m.) Otterton, near the 
favourite bathing-beach of Ladram Bay, (4ft m.) East Budleigh, and (6ft m.) 
Budleigh Salterton {RosemuUion, P. 11-18 gs.: Rolle, RB. 25/-35/, 

P. 11-16 gs.; Otterbourne, RB. I7l6-27f6, P. 8-12 gs.), at the mouth of Uie 
Ottdr, an attractive bathing resort (3950 inhab.), with golf links. Near East 
Budleigh are Blcton Park (1 m. N.), with Lord Clinton’s fine gardens and 
arboretum, and (1 m. W.) Hayes Barton (adm. 1/; weekdays 10.30-1, 2-6.30 
June-^t), the birthplace of Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618). 

A 35 crosses the Otter at (166 m.) Newton Poppleford; beyond 
the river A 3 76 lea ds 1. for Budleigh Salterton (4i m.; see above), 

177 m. EXETER (75,500 inhab.), the county town of Devon, 
is an interesting and historic dty, with a beautiful cathedral. 
It lies on rising ground on the Idt (N.E,) bank of the Exe, and 
is connected also with the tidal estuary of that river at Topsham 
^ a ship canal (5 m. long), begun in 1564. The irregular orienta- 
uon of many of the old churches is evidently determined by the 
lines of the old streets. 
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Railway StatioBB (Rfmts. at the RB. 17/6; Queen’s (C4), RB. 17/; 

first two). St, David* s (A 1; W.R. & Rougemont. — Budker^ Lodge, 

S.R.), N.W. of the city, nearly 1 m. unlic., Topsham Rd. (^ond F 6), 

from the cathedral; Central (B4; with gardens, RB. IS/A P. 7 gs.; 

S.R.), near the Castle and ^ m. from Gipsy Hill, at Pinhoe, wim grounds, 

St. David’s; St, Thomas* s (F 2; RB. 18/6, P. 10-14 gs. \ 

W.R.), for local (S. Devon) trains. Restaurant. Chevalier Tdvern, Fore 

Airport at Honiton Clyst, 6 m. E. ^^post Office (C 4), Quc^n St. — 

Hotels. Royal Clarence (C 4, 5), a Information Bureau. 18 &een St. 
quiet house near the cath^ral, RB. Motor>Bus Station (C 4), Paul St., 
from 27/6, P. 14 gs.; Imperial for services to all destinations. 

(A 2), St. David’s Hill, with garden. Amusements. Theatre Royal (B 6), 
RB. 21/, P. 10^ gs.; Great Western Longbrook St. — Golf Course, on 

(A 1), T.H., St. David’s, RB. 18/6; the Topsham road. — Swimming 

White Hart (E4), South St.. RB. Baths, Heavitree Rd. — Race 

21/, P. 10 gs.; Beech Hill, unlic.. St. Meetinos at Haldon^ c. 6i m. 

David’s Hill, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.; S.. Aug. and Sept. — Boats at Exe 

Bystock, near Clock Tower (A 3), Bridge (F 2) and The Quay (F 4). 

History. For Exeter, the Isca Dumnoniotj^ of the Romans, and ^e Escan- 
cestre of the Saxons, Professor Freeman claims that no otter English city 
**can trace up a life so unbroken to so remote a past.” When the Romans, of 
whose occupation a few vestiges remain, retired in the 5th cent., the whole of 
Devon was occupied by the Saxons between 660 and 710, and a monastery 
with a Saxon abbot was in existence at Exeter by 680. The town was stormed 
by the Danes in 876, and, though walls were built by Athelstan c. 932, it was 
again plundered in 1003. In 1050, however, the bishopric of Devon and 
Cornwall was transferred from Crediton, for its greater security, to Exeter. 
In 1068 the town submitted to William the Conqueror, and the castle was 
begun. The first mayor was appointed in 1205. Exeter has frequently been 
besieged. Though occupied by Parliament at the outset of the Civil War, it 
was later held for the King until 1646. Princess Henrietta (1644-70), daughter 
of Charles 1 and wife of Philippe d’Orleans, was born at Exeter. William III 
was proclaimed here in 1688. The city was wantonly attacked by German 
aircraft in 1942, when 40 acres, including many ancient buildings, were 
destroyed. — Sir Thomas Bodley (1545-1613), Abp. William Temple (1881- 
1944), and probably Nicholas Hilliard (1537-1619), were bom here. The 
University of Exeter, founded in 1865 and incorporated as the University 
College of South-West England in 1922, received its charter in 1955. It has 
faculties of arts, law, science, and social studies. 

High Street (C4, 5), largely rebuilt in an undistinguished 
style since the German bombing, still retains several old houses ; 
it is continued by Fore St. down to the Exe Bridge (F 2 ; 1905). 
Broadgate, on the left beyond the Guildhall (see below), is 
the best approach to the cathedral. 

The ’^Cathedral (D 4, 5), dedicated to St. Peter, is a compara- 
tively small but admirable building of the Geometrical Decorated 
period, with Norman towers. Daily services at 7.45, 9.30, & 
5.30 (3 on Sat.) ; on Sun. at 8, 10, 11, 3, & 6.30. 

History. The conventuel church tovaided by Athdstan c. 932, which 
probably served as the earliest cathedral, was superseded by a Norman edifice 
built in 1112-1206. Of this the only important remains tin the massive 
transeptal towers (to which the battlements and turrets were added in the 
15th cent.), the only transeptal towers in England, except those copied from 
them at Otteiy St. Mary. The transformation ox the Norman church was 
begun (from the E. end) c. 1270 by Bp. Bronescombe (d. 1280) and was 
co^ued by Bps. Quivfl (d. 1291), Bitton (d. 1307), Stapledon (d. 1326)^ 
and Orandison (d. 1369). The W. facade is decorated with sculpturw figures 
forming a wdl*ordered scheme, the central subject being the Enthronement, 
flanked in the upper tier by Aposttoa, Evangelists, Patriarchs, and Prophets, 
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white in the lower tier are the chief persona of the royal line of Judah. The 
lower figures appear to belong to the time of Bp. Grandison, the upper figures 
are much later (possibly late 15th cent.). The numerous flying buttresses 
contrast agreeably with the solid Nornian towers. The curfew is rung from 
the North Tower on 'Great Peter*, a bell of over 6 tons. 

*]jiterior. The most striking characteristic is the uniformity 
of design, each detail marked by purity of style (Dec.) and 
answering to its counterpart with unfailing symmetry. The 
unbroken stretch of vaulted roof, over 300 ft. in length, is most 
impressive. There is a lofty clerestory, but the triforium is 
represented by a small blank arcade. At the W. end of the N. 
aisle is the Chapel of St. Edmund^ dedicated to the Devonshire 
Regiment, adjoined by a tablet to Richard Blackmore (1825- 
1900). To the S. of the central door, in the thickness of the W. 
wall, is the Chapel of St. Radegunde^ converted into a chantry 
by Bp. Grandison. 

The most notable single feature of the Nave, with its fine 
Purbeck marble pillars, is the *Minstreb' Gallery (by Bp. 
Grandison) on the N. side, with angels playing on various musiw 
instruments. Near the W. end of the S. wall is the sledging flag 
of Captain Scott (1868-1912), given by his mother in 1922. 

The Transepts, with their beautiful window-tracery and 
exquisite triforium gallery, were reconstructed by Bps. Brones- 
combe and Quivil under the Norman towers. In the N. tran- 
sept are the Sylke Chantry^ founded in 1508, a 15th cent, wall- 
painting of the Resurrection, an interesting *Clock of 1423, and 
a statue of Northcote, the painter (1746-1831), by Chantrey. 
The S. transept contains the tomb of Hugh Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon (d. 1377), and His wife. In the S.W. comer is the en- 
trance to the Chapel of the Holy Ghost (now a vestry), to the S. 
of which stands the Chapter House (E.E. & Perp. ; ceiling of 
1465-78), shown by a verger. 

The Choir is separated from the nave by a triple-arched 
screen erected by Bp. Stapledon (d. 1326), with paintings of 
the 17th century. Henry de Bracton (p. 206) was buried near 
here in 1268. — Noteworthy monuments are those of Bp. 
Marshall (d. 1206) and Bp. Stapledon (both on the N. side; 
PI. 5 & 7). The Stalls and Reredos are of the 19th cent., but 
the former have E.E. misericords, and the oaken *Bishop*s 
Throne and stone Sedilia are exquisite works of the early 14th 
century^ The E. window (Perp.) contains glass of the 14& cen- 
tury. Three of the small chapels opening off flie choir-ai^es are 
closed by early 15th cent, stone screens; the others have 16th 
cent, screens. St. Jameses Chapel (S.), destroyed by a German 
bomb in May, 1942, has been beautifully rebuilt; note the 
corbels which are topical, in emulation of the medieval spirit. 
St. Andrew's Chapel (N.) has a memorial window (1948) to the 
men of H.M.S. Exeter, sunk in the Java Sea in 1942. Bp. 
Oldham's Chantry (1519), in the S.E. comer, is decorated with 
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owls, in punning reference to the founder’s nam^ At the S. 
side of the Lady Chapel entrance is a *Wall-pamting of the 
Assumption and Coronation of the Virgin (c. 1500). — The 
Lady Chapel is mainly the work of Bp. BronescOmbe, with 
four interesting episcopal tombs, notably that of Bronescombe 
himself (1329), intricately decorated, with the gilding and colour 
well restored. \ 

On the S. side part of the Cloister has been rebuilt in the origina] (Dec.) 
style. — A wing of the Bishop* s Pu/uca (rebuilt) is occupied by the Cathedral 
Library (open on Tues., Wed., & Fri., 10-1/2.30-4.30; entrance Palace Gate), 
which indudes some Saxon MSS., the Exeter Domesday MS., and the *Codex 
Exoniensis’ (10th cent.), a famous collection of early Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
The former palace chapel (partly 13th cent.) is being reconstructed as vestries. 

In the Cathedral Close are several interesting old houses: next St. Martin* s 
Church (15th and 1 7th cent.), in the N. comer, is MoVs Coffee House (1596; 
now an art-shop), in which a fine oak-panelled room is shown; No. 5 has a 
15th cent, hall (adin. free); the Law Library (No. 8) occupies a 14Ui cent, 
hall (adm. 10-1 on application): and farther on a stone archway, with a 
Jacobean oak door, admits to a charming little quadrangle. To ^e N. of 
the cathedral is a statue of Richard Hooker (1554-1600), a native of Heavitree 
(the E. suburb), by Alfred Drury. 

We return to High St., leaving on the left the small church 
of St. Petrock (D 5), part of which probably dates back to pre- 
Norman days; the original chancel is now the N. aisle. The 
'"Guildhall (C 4), dating from 1330, is conspicuous by reason of 
its pillared facade (added in 1593) projecting over the pavement. 
The Hall (open to visitors) has a fine roof (1464), with corbels 
showing the ’bear and ragged staff’ of Warwick the Kingmaker, 
and panelled walls (1594) ornamented with the arms of the 
trade-guilds, mayors, etc. It contains several portraits : Princess 
Henrietta, and General Monk, both by Lely, Chief Justice 
Pratt, by Hudson. From the roof hangs the ensign of H.M.S. 
Exeter, flown at the River Plate (1939). The city regalia is 
shown on request. 

In Waterbeer St., which may be reached by the narrow alley called Parlia- 
ment 'Street* (S. of the Guildh^), is the Po/rce Court (C 4), believed to occupy 
the site of the Roman Prastorhim and retaining a tessellated pavement. Close 
by is St. Pancras Church (C 4 ). with a Norman font, an E.E. dianod and 
piscina, and a holy water stoup. 

Farther up High St. is St. Stephen's (r. ; C 5) rebuilt c. 1665 
with an elevated chancel on an old arch called ‘Stephen’s 
Bow,* behind which is a quiet Httle square. Hence Bedford St. 
leads to Southemhay, a charming street with Georgian houses. 
On the W. side (1.) of Southemhay a fine section of Jhe City 
WalL revealed by bombing, can be well seen from the adjoining 
car park, embellished with flower-beds. 

Traversing the area within the waU which was devastated in 1942 is Princess- 
hay. a new footway which leads back to the top of High St. In Eastgate 
(r.; C S) is the entrance to the medieval Underground Passages (adm. 6d.; 2-5 
m summer) of unknown (Higin and uncertain purpose. 

In Castle St. (B, C5), diverging ri^t from High St, are 
Rougemont House, containing Roman antiquities (adm. on 
application to museum, see below), and the beautiful Rouge- 
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mont Gardens, which contain the scanty remains of Rougemont 
Castle, erected by William the Conqueror and mentioned by 
Shakespeare in ‘Richard III’ (iv. 2). Beyond Castle Yard, in 
which stands the County Assize Court (B5; 1774), extends 
another attractive park, Northernhay (B 4, 5), in which part of 
die old City Wall is visible. 

The W. portion of the wall may be reached vift Northernhay St. and Bar- 
tholomew St. (D 3). which brings us to a footpath on top of the wall, above the 
Old Cemetery (opened in 1637); thence Banholomew St. leads* to Fore St. 
(see below). 

From the W. exit from Northernhay Queen St. leads to the 
left to High St., passing the Royal Albert Memorial (B, C 4), 
a group of buildings including a Museum (natural history and 
antiquities); a small Picture Gallery (works by Reynolds, 
Turner, Opie, etc. ; weekdays, 10-5.30) ; and part of the Univer- 
sity (c. 1000 students), the main buildings of which lie to the 
N.W. (beyond A 3) in a fine estate. 

We descend High St. to Fore St., off which, on the r., is 
the church of St, Mary Arches (D 3), with a Norman nave and 
Jacobean woodwork. St, Olave^s (D 3), in Fore St., is an 
ancient edifice singularly unorthodox in plan. In the Mint, 
diverging right, is the Benedictine ^Priory of St. Nicholas 
(D 3 ; weekdays 10-1 and 2-4 or 5.30, Sat. 10-1 ; adm. 6d , ; 
closed Sun.). Visitors are shown the Norman Undercroft 
(c. 1100), Kitchen (13th and 15th cent.), Tudor Room with 
plaster ceiling. Guest Hall and Tower (15th cent.), with the 
Prior’s Solar and Cell. In the garden is a 7th cent. Celtic cross, 
attached for 200 years to a pier of the Exe bridge. The Mint 
takes its name from the small assay-furnaces formerly in the 
Undercroft. — Lower down (r.) is Tuckers' Hall (E3), the 
guildhouse of the ‘weavers, fullers, and shearmen,’ with fine 
roof (1471) and oak panelling (1634). It is open in sumxner 
2.30-4.30 Tues., Thurs., & Fri. ; in winter 1 1-1 on Fri. ; gratuity. 

We descend the steep West St. (E 3, 4), on thel., to visit the interesting chui^ 
of St, Mary Steps (E 3), with its Norman font, fine rood screen, and curious 
clock (c. 1656). Next door are some 16th cent, houses. Opposite the church 
stood the West Cate and a little farther on was the Water Gate (S.E. an^). 
Kence the wall runs N.E. to the South Gate (removed in 1819) and along 
Southemhay (comp. p. 128) where some bastions may be seen. — In Magdalen 
St. is Wynard*s Hospital (E 5), founded c. 1430, with a chapel, much restored, 
containing an arch and window of the 15th century. 

About i m. N. of the CuUompton road, near (H m.) Polsloe Bridge Halt, 
are the 13 th cent, remains of Polsloe Priory, now used as a store. 

I^M Exeter to Exmouth, lOj^ m. (railway from Central Sta.). Leaving 
^ Soutih St (D4) we cross the by-pass just above the 16th cent. Countess 
^ear Bridge over the Exe (widened 1937), — 4 m. Topsham {Passage Inn, 
RB. 12/6; Thdor, unlic., P. 74 gs.; Globe), formerly the port of Exeter and 
now a lively yachting centre, has several Dutch style houses, in the charming 
Strud, built of Dutc^ bricks ^erry for Exminster and Turf). — 5f m. Clyst 


RB. 19/6-25/, P, 9-13 gs.; Maer Bay, RB. 21/, P. 10-14 gs,; Devoncourt, 
•iinuar charges, all with gardens; Royal Beacon, Manor, Seagull, P. 7-10 gs.; 
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Cranford, at Littleham, U m. E., RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs. — VvA\c.iPencarwick, 
P. 8>1 1 gs.; Bow House, Summers, P. 7-10 gs.; and many othersXis a popular 
seaside resort (17,232 inhab.) enjoying a fine view across the mouth of the £xe, 
with a sandy beach, esplanade, and golf links. Steam-ferry ^ Starcross 
(1/3, ret. 21); excursion-steamers in summer. The road goes on tp Budleigh 
Salterton. \ 

From Exeter to Barnstaple and the N.W., see Rte. 28; to Tapnton and 
Bristol, set Rte. 22; to Tiverton and Exmoor, see p. 206 j to To^uay, Ply- 
mouth, and the W., see Rte. 23. \ 

18. FROM LONDON TO TAUNTON 

Road, 144^ m. — From London to (85i m.) Wilton, see Rtes. 16, 17. — 
B 3089. 100 m. Willoughby Hedge. — A 303. 111 m. Wincanton. — 116 m. 
Sparkford. — A 372. 1 30i m. Langport. — 144i m. Taunton. 

Rahway, 143 m. from Paddington in 2f-3 hrs. Principal Stations: To 
(36 m.) Reading, see Rte. 19. — 53 m. Newbury. — 6H Hungerford. — 
70i m. Savernake, junction for Marlborough (S m.). — 7Si m. Pewsey. — 
81 m. Patney A. Chirton, junction for Devizes (4i m.). — 95i m. Westbury, 
kmction for Trowbridge (4 m.) and for Warminster (4i m.). — lOli m. 
Frome, junction for Bristol vift Radstock (8^ m.). — 106^^ m. Witham. junc- 
tion for Shepton Mallet and Wells (14^ m.). — 11 If m. Bruton. — 5l5i m. 
Castle Cary, junction for Yeovil, Dorchester, and Weymouth. — 1252 m. 
Somerton. — 130 m. Langport East. — 135 m. Athelney. — 143 m. Taunton. 
Through trains go on via (150 m.) Wellington, (1582 m*) Tiverton Junction 
(for Tiverton, 42 m.), and (161 m.) Cullompton, to (1732 Exeter (3-32 hrs. 
firom London). 

From London via Salisbury to (85i m.) Wilton, see Rtes. 
16, 17. Leaving A 30 on the left, we ascend the Nadder valley 
on B3089. — At (92 m.) Dinton, Hyde’s House (1725), next 
the church, is on the probable site of the birthplace of ^ward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, the historian (1 609-74). Dinton Park 
(N.T.), built by Wyatville in 1815, is now a Y.W.C.A. rest- 
home (adm. Wed. 2-5 or 7; 1/). Little Clarendon (N.T.), a 
late 15th cent, house with a collection of furniture, is shown on 
application. The adjoining cottage (no adm.) was the birth- 
place of Henry Lawes (1596-1662), the composer, Milton’s 
friend. — 96 m. Fonthill Bishop. To the left are the remains of 
Fonthill Abbey, the fairy palace built by Wm. Beckford (1759- 
1844), author of ‘Vathek.’ 

Tisbury, 2 m. S., has a large church with Arundell monuments. At Place 
House, an ancient abbey grange, is a huge 15th cent, tithe-bam (188 ft. long). 
Old Wardour Castle (1392), 22 m. S.W., blown up after a siege in 1643, ii 
open to the public (not Sat. aft. or Sun.; adm. Sd.). The present castle (1776; 
no adm.) has a noted collection of paintings and other works of art. 

At (100 m.) Willoughby Hedge we join an alternative road 
from Andover via Amesbury, and then descend to (103i m.) 
Mere (Old Ship, RB. 20/, P. 9i gs.; Talbot) where William 
Barnes, the Dorset poet, kept school for 12 years. — 106 m. 
Zeals. 

To the N. (2 m.) is Stourton (Spread Eagle, P.R.) with the 18th cent, mansion 
of Stourhead, presented to the Nat. Trust by Sir Henry Hoare in 1947 (lulm. 
2/, Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sun., & BH. exc. Boxing Day, 2.3(>-Hdusk or €). Its 
^Pleasure-grounds (adm. 21, ll<-dusk or 7, Sun. & Fri. from 2; Oct-Mar, 
dosed Tues. & Fri.) contain a lake, the six sources of Uie Stour, and the old 
Hifl^ Cross of Bristol, brought hither in 1766. In the house are notable 
pamtings and furniture. To the W. of the park is AWred*s Tower (800 ft), 
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damaged by an aircraft in 1944. — Gillingham (Phoenix, RB. 15/~2I/, P. 
22/6-30/), m. S. of Mere or Zeals, is a busy little town, with the National 
Stud (removed from Kildare, Ireland, in 1944) at Sandley, 2i m. W. 

Ill m. Wincanton {Dolphin, RB. 15/-21/, P. 7-9 gs.; Grey- 
hound'. White Horse, RB. 16/, P. 7 gs. ; Bear; Holbrook House, 
IJ m. W., RB. 19/6-25/, P. 8-13 gs.), an old coaching town 
(2550 inhab.), is at the head of the broad Blackmore Vale, with 
its rich pasture-lands. In the church porch is a curious relief of 
the legend of St. Eligius, the patron saint of smiths. 

In the church of Maperton, 4 m. S.W., is a memorial to Brigadier Nicholson 
(d. 1943), the defender of Calais in 1940, who lived in the manor house. 

The Taunton road runs S.W. and at 113 m. passes between 
North Cadbury (r.), with a fine church and manor house, and 
Cadbury Castle (1.), a British hill-fort 30 acres in area, one of 
the claimants to be the Camelot of the Arthurian legend. — 
116 m. Sparkford (Sparkford Inn, P.R.), at the junction of the 
road from Frome via Bruton (see Rte. 19). Queen Camel, li m. 
S.W., has another fine church. 

Fftoif Sparkford to Exbtbr, 514 Following the Taunton road for 
3 m. we then bear left, and soon join the Fosse Wayiwt p. 13S). — 54 m. 
Ilehesier (Ivelchester, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.) was the birthplace of Roger Bacon 
(1214-94). — We pass S. of the attractive little towns of Martock (White 
Hart, RB. 12/6, P. 5 gs.) and South Petherton^ both with good 14th cent, 
churches, and quit the Fosse Way. — At (18 m.) Ilminster (Shrubbery, 
RB. 17/6, P. 6 gs.; George, RB. 17/6, P. 61 gs.) the church has a noble Perp. 
central tower and contains the tomb of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham 
(d. 1609 and 1618), founders of Wadham College, Oxford. The picturesque 
grammar school dates from 1 586. ^Barrington Court (N.T.), 5 m. N.B., is a 
Tudor mansion (Wed. I0.l5-12.15, 2-5; 1/). — We approach hilly country 
and enter Devon, soon after (30 m.) joining A 30. Thence to (514 m.) Exeter, 
see Rte. 17a. 

Wc cross the Fosse Way, and, beyond (126i m.) Long Sutton, 
with an interesting church and court-house, reach (129 m.) 
Huish Episcopi, with one of the finest church towers in Somer- 
set.— 130i m. Langport (Langport Arms, T.H., RB. 18/, 
P. 8i gs.), overlooking the marshes of the Parrett, has a fine 
Perp. church, and was the birthplace of Walter Bagehot 
(1826-77). 

The so-cidled ^Hanging Chapel,* an andent Perp. chapd above an archway 
near the church, is now a masonic temple. About 1 m. S. is Muchelney, 
with a 14th cent, priest’s house (N.T.) and the mainly 15th cent, remains of 
an abbey of Saxon foundation (adm. Sd., dosed Sun. till 2). — Low Ham 
and High Ham, 14 and 3 m. N. of Langport, both luive notable churches, the 
one a 17th cent. Gothic work with many strange features, iht other con- 
taming splendid woodwork. 

We ascend to a ridge overlooking the marshes. On the right 
is the Parkfield Monument, 140 ft. high, erected by the Earl of 
Qmtham to Sir Wm. Pj^nt who bequeathed to hun the 
neighbouring mansion of Burton Pynsent, 

In the drained marshes on the rid^t are Burrow Mump (N.T.) and the Isle 
X where King Alfred gathered his forces for the final struggle with 

the Dn^ in 878 (memorial pillar). The scene of the burned cakes Is laid here, 
and Alfred’s Jewel (now at Oxford) was found in the vicinity. 

144}: m. Taimtoo^ see Rte. 22. 
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19. FROM LONDON TO BATH AND BRI^OL 

Road, 118 m. A 4. From London by the Great West Rd. ro (20^ m.) 
Simah, see the Blue Guide to London* — 26^ m. Maiderdiead.\-^ m. 
Reaouig. — 56 m. Newbury* — 74^ m. Marlborough, — 93 m. ChippijBnham. — 
106 m. Bath. — 118 m. Bristol. 

Railway, 118i m. from Paddington in li-3i hrs.; to Bath, 20 min. less, 
except by the Bristolian which does not stop. Principal Stations: Td(53i mu) 
Didcot, see Rte. 31 . — 77i m. Swindon. — 87i m. Dauntsey. — 94 m. j^ppen- 
ham, junction for Caine (S^ m.) and Trowbridge (Hi m.). — 98^ m. Corsham. 
» 106i m. Bath. — 1 18i m. Bristol. 

From London to (38i m.) Reading^ see Rte. 31b. We quit 
the Thames valley and ascend the tributary vale of the Kennet. 
— 42i m. Theale. About 3 J m. N.W., beyond Englefield, the 
last home and burial-place of the fifth Marquess of Winchester 
(d. 1675), is Bradfield College (St. Andrew’s College; founded in 
1850), a public school noted for the Greek plays performed by 
the boys every third year in an open-air ‘Greek’ theatre in an 
old chalk-pit. — 47 m. Aldermaston station (Hare & Hounds, 
P.R.), with a wharf on the disused Kennet and Avon canal. 

A by-road on the left leads to (H m.) Padworth, with a small Norman 
church, i m. B. of which is Ufton Court, an Elizabethan mansion, once the 
home of Arabella Fermor, the lovely heroine of *Tbe Rape of the Lock.* — 
Aldermaston (Hind*s Head), H m. S.W. of its station, has a 14th cent, wall- 
painting in its church. Research into atomic weapons is carried out on the 
former airfield. 

From (48i m.) Woolhampton (Angel Inn ; Falmouth Arms) a 
road ascends N. to Douai Abbey ^ a Benedictine house (1903) with 
a boys’ school transferred from Douai in France, and to (3 m.) 
Bucklebury Common, an open sandy heath. 

56 m. Newbury {Chequers, T.H., RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs. ; Bacon 
Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs., both on A 4; Queen's, RB. 16/-25/; 
Hatchet, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.. Market Place) is a thriving town 
(17,783 inhab.), once a centre of the cloth trade. The Jacobean 
Cloth Hall is now a museum (adm. 10-12.30, 1.30-5, exc. 
Wed. aft.) containing Civil War relics; its curious gaUeried 
extension, known as the Granary, now serves as part of the 
bus-station. ‘Jack of Newbury’ (John Smallwood, after- 
wards Winchcombe; d. 1520) was a patriotic clothier, who led 
150 men to Flodden in 1513, and his brass is to be seen in the 
church of St. Nicholas, which he rebuilt. Benj. Woodridge, the 
first graduate of Harvard, was rector of Newbury. 

The N. end of Newbury, on the main road, called Speenhamland, hai 
given its name to the *Act* of the Bm’kshixe magistrates who here, in 1795, 
first applied the allowance system of poor relief to supplement low wages. 

During the Civil War two indecisive battles were fought near Newbury: 
the first in 1643, at which the **blameles8 and the brave** Lord Falkland 
was killed (monument 1 m. S.W. of the town); the second in 1644, near Uie 
14th cent, gatehouse of Ponnington Castle (adm. 6d. daily ; Sun. from 2), 1 m. 
N.W. Newbury racecourse is c. i m. S.E. 

B 4000 leads N.W. from Newbury up the beautiful vaUey of the Lam- 
bourn. — At (7i m.) East Shefford John Prince, founder of Princeton Uni- 
versitsL was appointed rector m 1619. — 11 m. Lambourn (Red Lion, RB. 
18/6i, F. 8i gs.) is an old town wiUi a late-Norman church and important 
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trainJjQgoStables, separated by the Lamboum Downs from the Vale of the 
White Horse. — IS m. Ashdown House (1.; N.T.) is a tall late-17th cent, building 
of unusual design. — At (20 m.) Shrivenham we join A 420 (p. 208). 

From Newbury to Oxford, 25 m. (A 34). — Beyond (9 m.) Ease Jlsley 
(Swan, RB. 14/6), once an important sheep>market, we descend into tte 
Vale of the White Horse and cross the main Gloucester road. — IS^ m. 
Steventon is a quaint old village with pargetted houses. — 19 m. Abingdon 
and thence to Oxford, see Rte. 31b. 

From Newbury to Whitchurch and Winchester, see p. 79. 

57 m. Speen (Hotel, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.) stands on the site of 
the Roman station of Spinaa. — 64 m. Hungerford (Bear, RB. 
18/6, P. 8i gs. ; Three Swans, similar charges; Elcot Park, 4 m. 
E., RB. 18/6, P. 8-15 gs.), on the Kennet, is an angling resort. 
Walbury Hill (975 ft.), to the S., is the loftiest chalk-down in 
England. 

Ramsbury (Bell, RB. 25/), 5 m. N.W. on the Kennet, once a market town, 
with an unusually large 13th cent, church, shows little trace of its importance 
in the 10th cent., when it was the seat of the bishops of Wiltshire, except some 
remarkable monuments of the period. The by-road up the valley goes on to 
(Hi m*) Marlborough vi& (10 m.) Mildenhall (pron. *Minair), the Roman 
Cunetio, where the church, with Saxon and Norman details, is notable for its 
late-i8th cent, woodwork. 

We skirt the N. edge of Savernake Forest, a beautiful sylvan 
tract of oaks and beeches (16 m. round). The domain of the 
Marquess of Ailesbury, it is the only English forest not belonging 
to the Crown. 

74i m. Marlborough {Castle & Ball, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 84 
gs.; Ailesbury Arms, RB. 19/6, P. 30/; Royal Oak RB. 18/6, 
P. 9 gs.) is a pleasant town (4550 inhab.) with a spacious High 
Street. The old Castle Inn here, originally built (probably by 
Webb) as a mansion for the royalist Lord Seymour (d. 1664), 
was for a century a famous coaching-inn (comp. Stanley 
Weyman's ‘The Castle Inn’); in this house the poet Thomson, 
while the guest of the Countess of Hertford, wrote part of his 
‘Spring.’ It is now, little altered, part of Marlborough College, 
one of the leading English public schools, founded in 1843, 
where William Morris was a pupil. Merlin is said to be buried 
beneath the Castle Mound. 

»» “•) Burbage (Foiest, RB. 17/6), where, at 
Wmf Hall, Jane Seymour lived and celebrated her marriage feast with Henry 
>qn, ai^ across StUisbury Plain to Andover. — Another vift (7 m.) Pewsey 
(Royal Oak) leads to Amesbury. Along the N. side of the downs between 
Marlborou^ and Pewsey runs the Wansdyke, a Roman or Roman-British 
bo^r-mtrenclunent, stretching for 30 m. from beyond Savernake Forest 
to Dundry Hill, S. of Bristol 

At (80 m.) West Kennett B 4003 (r.) leads in 1 m. to Avebury 
and we approach one of the most remarkable groups of pre- 
hwtoric antiquities in En^and. — 80J m. SUbury Hill (130 ft. 

IS the largest artificial mound in Europe, the purpose of 
which is still uncertain. — 8 I 4 m. Beckharr^ton stands at the 
junction of the Bath road with the Swindon-Devizes road. 

T *“• Marlborouii) is the village of Avebury (JRiod 

uon, RB. 14/6) situated in the centre of *Avebury Circle (N.T., ^th 900 acres). 
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a prehistoric monument “as much surpassing Stonehenge,” ^ys Aubrey, 
“as a cathedral doth a parish church.” An attractive route for talkers from 
Marlborough leads vid Manton, famous for its training-stables A and <3 m.) 
the great dolmen known as the Devil's Den and thence overtthe downs, 
sprinkled with Grey Wethers or ‘sarsen stones,* curious boulders left isolated 
by the denudation of softer strata. — The remains at Avebury coi^ist mainly 
of a massive circular earthwork, i m. round and about IS ft. hij^, with a 
fosse (originally 30 ft. deep) on its inner side, thus suggesting a religrpus rather 
than a d^ensive object for the entrenchment. Frineang the inner eqge of the 
fosse once stood a gigantic circle of unhewn megaliths and in the centre of 
the enclosed area were two smaller concentric circles. The largest stones 
weigh about 60 tons. From the circle an avenue of stones (many recently 
re-erected) led S.E., beyond West Kennett, to a group of small stone and 
timber circles, called the Sanctuary, long since vanished, and now marked 
out on the ground. To the S. of the river is a long barrow, and H m. N.W., on 
Windmill Hill (N.T.), is a Neolithic camp. — Avebury church preserves a 
fine Norman door and tub-font, and a rood-loft of 1460. At the gates of the 
late 16th cent. Manor House (adm. May- Aug., daily 2-6 exc. Mon & Tues., 
BH. 10>6; 2/6), with good panelling and plasterwork, is a Museum of relics 
from Avebury and Windmill Hill (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 2). 


From Beckhampton to Wells, 44 m. (A 361). 8 m. Devizes 
{Bear^ RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.; Castle^ similar charges; Black Swan^ 
RB. 16/6), formerly called Ad Divisas (‘on the borders’), was 
once an important cloth-making town and is now a large corn- 
market and the chief town of North Wilts (7890 inhab.). The 
old castle has disappeared. *St. John's and St. Mary's are 
interesting churches (Norman and Perp.). The inscription on 
the market cross (1814) should be noted. 

The museum of the Wiltshire ArchaK>logical Society contains the important 
Stourhead collection of antiquities from the Wiltshire barrows. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the painter, spent his boyhood at the Bear, where his father was 
landlord. To the W. of the town (1-2 m.) the Kennet and Avon canal des- 
cends by a flight of 29 locks. — At Potterne, 2 m. S., are a good E.E. church 
and the 15th cent. Porch House. 

19 m. Trowbridge {George, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs. ; Roundstone 
RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.) is a cloth-making town (13,850 inhab.) in 
which are situated the County Offices for Wiltshire. It has a 
fine Perp. church (1526), of which George Crabbe was rector 
from 1813 till his death in 1832 (tomb in the chancel). He 
wrote the ‘Tales of the Hall’ in the picturesque gabled rectory. 
Bradford-on-Avon (p. 151) is 3 m. N.W. 

At Edington. 6 m. S.E., probably the former Ethandune, site of Alfred's 
victory of c. 878, the 14th cent. •Priory Church is a beautiful example of the 
transition from Dec. to Perp. (good monuments). On Bratton Down to the W. 
is the White Horse of Westbury, Its present outline dates from 1873; but a 
mider figure, of doubtful antiquity, existed earli^. 

Beyond Trowbridge we enter Somerset, one of the larger English counties, 
where the coast-line of the Bristol Channel is of less interest than the inland 
districts of Exmoor Forest, the Mendips, and the Quantocks. It is predomin- 
antly agricultural, with a well-marked dialect of its own (‘Zummerzetsheer’), 
and produces excellent cheese (cheddar) and dder. It contains some of the 
most historicagy interesting towns in the country, and it is noted for its 
beautifbl Perp. church towers. 

27 m. f^ome (pron. ‘Froom’; George, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; 
Portvmy House, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.) is a doth-m^dng town 
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(11,100 inhab.), with steep and narrow streets and a spacious 
market-place. The parish church, of the 13 th and late 14th 
cent., was elaborately restored c. 1880. Outside the E. end is 
the tomb of the outspoken Bp. Ken (1637-1711), who died at 
Longleat. 

About m. S.E. of Frome is *Loi^leat (adm. 2/6 daily exc. Christinas Day, 
10^ or 6), the seat of the Marquess of Bath, one of the most splendid country 
houses in Enj^and. erected in 15S9‘-80 by Sir John Thynne. The grounds are 
an outstanding example of Capability Brown’s landscape gardening. The 
Stable Court (1801-11) was added by Wyatville, who also transformed much 
of the interior and designed the main staircase. The Old Libraiy, where 
Bp. Ken wrote the Divine Poems, is not shown, but superb copies of the first 
folio Shakespeare and the 1462 Fust & Schoeffer Bible are on view, as well 
as MS. letters of Elizabeth I and a charter granted to Glastonbury Abbey in 
681. A smaller library contains an important collection of books on Revolu- 
tionary France, and among other precious relics is Talleyrand’s desk, on 
which the Treaty of Vienna was signed in 1815. Most notable of many fine 
paintings are the portraits, and a series of sporting scenes by Wootton (mid- 
18th cent.), and a Holy Family by Titian. — At fforningsham, 1 m. S., the 
Presbyterian Chapel, built (1566) by Thynne for his Scottish masons, is the 
oldest Dissenting place of worship in England. 

Other excursions may be made to (1 m.) Vallis, a romantic glen; to the 
noteworthy church of (24 m. N.) LuUington, with a Norman font and N. 
doorway, and to (34 m. W.) the attractive village of Mells^ with a beautiful 
15th cent, church (containing remarkable memorials by Burne-Jones and Sir 
A. Mannings). The stately late-Perp. manor house belongs to the Homer 
family, of which ’Little Jack Horner* is said to have been a member. — 
Withantt 5 m. S., was the site of one of the first Carthusian monasteries in 
England (1178-79; founded by Henry II in expiation of Becket’s murdo'), 
of which the sole relic is the simple church. 

From Frome to Taunton, 44 m. — ^We follow A 359, B 3153 to (II m.) 
Bruton (B/ue Ball, RB. 14/6, P. 64 gs.), a charming old town which has a 
Perp. church with an 18th cent, chancel, a Grammar School dating from 1519, 
and a packhorse bridge (Bruton Bow). Sexey’s Hospital (1638) adjoins the 
Court House (1684), now a school. — We bear ri^t and pass 3 m. S. of Ever* 
creech, which has one of the best church towers in Somerset, and of Ditcheat 
(Manor House Inn) with another fine church, to (144 m.) Castle Cary (George, 
RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.). — 164 m* Alford has a l^utiful Perp. church, with go^ 
glass. — We cross the Fosse Way before (21 m.) Keinton Mandeville, birth- 
place of Sir Henry Irving (Henry Brodribb; 1838-1905). From Barton St, 
David, 1 m. N., the first member of the presidential family of Adams emigrated 
to the United States (tablet in the church). — 26 ra. Somerton (Unicom, 
RB. 17/, P. 8 0 .; White Hart), an old-fashioned little town with a fine Dm. 
church and a fTth cent, market cross, was once the capital of Somerset and 
♦h^ residence of the West Saxon kings. — iLytes Cary (N.T.; adm. 1/; Thurs. 
& Sat. 2-6), 3 m. S.E., is a notable 14-15th cent, mansion, well restored. — 
31 m. Langport, and thence to Taunton, see Rte. 18. 

The Wells road passes (30 m.) Nurmey, with a moated castle 
of 1373 (adm. 3d, (laily ; Sun. from 2). — 38 m. Shepton Mallet 
(Hare dt Hounds, RB. 15/), with 5131 inhab., has a market cross 
of 1500, and a good panelled wagon roof in the church. 

From Shepton Mallet to Bath, 18 m. By A 37 we ascend the Mendip 
R bei^t of 889 feet. To the l^t, at Che summit, is Masbury Castu 
(W8 ft.), a British camp of 6 acres, but we bear r^t on A 367 which, soon 
afterwards, follows the Roman and pre-Roman ]^se Way. — At (54 m.) 
Strau<m*o^he*Fosse a community, expelled from Douai in 1793, founded in 
1814 the Benedictine abbey of Downside, The buildings indude a beautifiil 
^orch (187^1935), with the shrine of the Blessed Oliver Plunket, and a wsU- 
boys school. — 9 m. Radstock (4950 inhab.), with Uie adjoining town 
w Midsomer Norton (5400 inhab.), is tne dikf mining town of the Somerset 
coalfield. — 18 m. Bath, see Rte. 20. 
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40i^ m. Croscombe has fine Jacobean woodwork in its church. 
— 44 m. Wells, see Rte. 21. 


The Bath Road beyond Beckhampton ascends bver the 
downs. — 87i m. Caine (5550 inhab. ; Lansdowne Amis, T.H., 
R.B. 18/6, P. 8^ gs.), noted for Wiltshire bacon, has a 12th cent, 
church much altered. Dr. Priestley lived here in 1770-80, S. T. 
Coleridge in 1814-16. — 93 m. Chippenham (Angel, RB. 19/6, 
P. 10 gs. ; Bear, RB. 1 8/6, P. 8 gs.) is a busy country town (1 1,850 
inhab.) on the Avon. 

About 3^ m. S.E. (2 m. S.W. of Caine) is Bowood Park (no adm.), the seat 
of the Marquess of Lansdowne, with the Diocletian wing designed by the 
brothers Adam. At Sloperton Cottage, near Bromham (Greyhound, P.R.), 
3 m. S. of Bowood, the poet Thomas Moore (1779-1852) passed most of the 
last 35 years of his life; a Oltic cross marks his grave in the churchyard. — 
About 2i m. N.W., at Kington St. Michael, John Aubrey was bom. Farther 
W. (6 m.) lies Castle Combe with a i3th cent, market cross. 

From Chippenham to Shaftesbury, 33 m. (A 350). — 3^ m. Lacotk (Red 
Lion, P.R., RB. 12/6, P. 5 gs.; Angel, private, RB. 16/6, P. 30/) is a very 
attractive village. On the Avon is *Lacock Abbey (N.T. ; adm. 1 /6, in summer 
daily exc. Fri., 2-6; In winter, Mon. & Wed. only, 2-dusk), founded for 
Augustinian canonesses in 1232, and presenting one of the most perfect 
remaining examples of conventual arrangements. The private residence 
built round it in 1540 (altered 1753 and 1828) was the scene of William Fox 
Talbot’s early experiments in photogr^hy (c. 1835; adm. 1/6 on Wed. & BH. 
in summer, 2-6). — 7 m. Melksham (King’s Arms, RB. 17/, P. 7 gs.; Sand> 
ridge Park. RB. 21/, P. from 8 gs.)is an agricultural town (6727 inhab.), with a 
restored church, originally Norman. — 16 m. Westbury (Lopes Arms, P.R., 
RB. 17/), an old town (5250 inhab.), with a handsome Perp. church, is an 
important railway junction. The White Horse of Westbury (see above) is 
seen on the downs to the E. — 20 m. Warminster, see p. 121. — 27i m. East 
Knoyle (Seymour Arms) was the birthplace of Sir Christopher Wren (1632- 
172S). — 33 m. Shaftesbury, see Rte. 17. 

From Chippenham to Faringdon (Oxford), see Rte. 30a. — An alternative 
route direct to (22 m.) Bristol (A 430) runs W. over the Cotswolds, vi& (9 m.) 
the high-lying town of Marshfield (633 ft). 

At (97 m.) Corsham (Methuen Arms, RB. 17/, P. 8 gs) are a 
handsome church and Corsham Court, the Elizabethan seat of 
Lord Methuen, containing a fine picture-gallery (adm. 2/6, 
Sun., Wed., Thurs., Apr.-Oct., 11-6, Sim. oiiy in winter 
11-4.30; closed 12.30-2; state rooms daily exc. Mon., mid- 
July-mid-Sept.). — A long hill leads down to (100 m.) Box, 
with subterranean quarries of ‘Bath stone’ used in 1939-45 
both as an aircraft factory and to house many treasures from 
the national museums. Colerne (Vineyard rest., good), 2 m. 
N., has a Perp. church. 

106 m. Bath, see Rte. 20. We cross the Avon. — At (1 13 m.) 
Keynsham is Somerdale, with Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons’ cocoa 
and chocolate factory. Opposite the entrance-lodge are im- 
portant remains of a Roman villa, which can be seen on previous 
Written application to Messrs. Fry’s Visitors’ Dept.— An 
alternative road on the N. bank of the Avon passes (112^ m.) 
Bittim, with a notable church. 
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118 m. BRISTOL (442,300 inhab.)* a famous old city, an 
important manufacturing town and seaport, and the see of a 
bisiiop, is situated on the Avon, about 7 m. from the Bristol 
Channel. The city lies mainly in Gloucestershire (here separated 
from Somerset by the Avon) but forms a county in itself. In 
the 17th and 18th centuries Bristol was especisdly noted for 
its trade with the Americas (comp. Thackeray’s ’Virginians’) 
and still does a large Atlantic trade, importing grain, provisions, 
mineral oils, tobacco leaf, etc. Though its sugar-boiling is now 
a tMng of the past the manufacture of tobacco still ranks high 
among its varied and important industries. 


Railway Stations. Temple Meads 
(B7: Rfmts.) the principal station. 
Su^leton Road (beyond A 7), for 
through trains from London vifl Bath 
to S. Wales, etc. 

Airport at Whitchurch, on the 
Wells road, 3^ m. S. 

Hotels. In Bristol: Royal (D3). 
College Green, RB. 25/~35/, P. 13 
gs. : Grand (B 4, 5), Broad St., RB. 
26 fS, P. 13i gs. — Commercial: 
Grosvenor (E 6), RB. 24/. P. IH gs.; 
George & Railway (E6), both near 
Temple Meads Station; Greyhound 
(B Broad Mead (rebuilding 19S6). 
At (jiifton: Grand Spa, with splendid 
view, RB. 27/6-35/, P. 16 gs.. St. 
Vincent’s Rocks, RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs.. 
both near Suspension Bridge; Col> 
lege Close, College Rd., RB. 20/, 
P. 9 gs.; and several unlic. houses. 

Restaurants. St. Stephen's, 
Marco's, Dunlop's, all in Baldwin St. ; 
Hort's, Guildhall Tavern, both in 
Broad St.; Mauretania, Park St. 


Post Office (0 4), Small St.; ftt 
Cliftom Regent St. (beyond C 1). — 
U.S. Consulate, 18 B^dwin Street 
(C4). 

Motor-Buses traverse the dty 
and suburbs and run also: from 
the Centre (C4) to Avonmouth, 
Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Berkeley, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Malmes- 
bury, and Cirencester', from Prince 
St. (D4) to Bridgwater, Cheddar, 
Welts, and Glastonbury', from Ola 
Market (B 7) to Chippenham', etc. — 
Monroa Coach Station in Prince 
St. 

Steamers in summer from Bristol 
Bridge (C S) to Keynsham and 
Hanham, and from the Hotwells 
(beyond D J) to Clevedon, Wettath 
super-Mare, Penarth, Lynmouth, and 
Ilfracombe, 

Theatres. Royal (D4), King St.; 
little, Colston St. (C 3), repertory. 
— (Doncbr’I's in the Colston Hall. 


History. Of probably late-Saxon foundation, Bristol was the centre of toe 
pre-Conquest trade in English slaves, as it was to become, in the 18th cent., 
the chief centre of the African slave-trade. At the time of the Domesday 
Survey it already ranked next after London, York, and Winchester. In the 
12th cent, the town is described by William of Malmesbury as full of ships 
from every part of Europe, which ascended the tidal Avon to the very doors 
of the merchants. The castle, at the junction of toe Avon and Frome, was 
reb^t in 1 126 by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and here King Stephen was 
held prisoner for nine months in 1141. The summary execution of Richard 
IPs followers before the castle was to give Bristol its only scene in Shakespeare. 
Tm borough received county statiu in 1373 by a charter of Edward HI. 
The growing trade in cloth and wine favoured maritime daring and led to 
^ founding of the ’Merchant Venturers* society. On June 24th, 1497, John 
Qibot and his son Sebastian, who had sailed from Bristol in the ’Matthew,* 
cHscovered the mainland of America, and in the followingyear Sebastian 
explored the American coast from Newfoundland to Florida. During 
tro Civil War, Bristol was capturod by Prince Rupert in 1643 and became toe 
OTW Royalist stronghold in the West; but in 1645 it was stormed by the 
nriiamentarians under Fairfax and in 1655 its castle was ’slighted* by order 
OT C^pmv^ .During toe Reform riots of 1831 two sides of Qum Sq., with 
^Mansion House, custom-house, bishop's palace, and gaol, were burned. 
In 1838 the ’piwat Western,’ pioneer of the transatlantic steam traffic, was 
Iwffl^ied at Bi^toL In 1940-41 Bristol was heavily attained by Oennan 
aircraft, with great loss of life and property. — Defoe is believed to have met 
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Alexander Selkirk (or, at any rate, to have heard his story) at Bristol. Sir 
Thomas Lhwrence, P.R.A. (1769-1830), was the son of a Bristol innkeeper 
(birthplace No. 6 Redcross St.; B7). ^Perdita* Robinson (1751-1800) was 
bom in a house adjoining the cathedral, Robert Southey (177^1843), the 
son of a mercer, was bom at No. 9 Wine St., John Addington Symonds 
(1840-93) was bom at 7 Berkeley Sq., W. G. Grace (1848-1915) Was bom at 
Downend, near Mangotsheld, 3 m. N.E., and lived at 15 Victoria Im., and W. 
Friese-Gieene (1855-1921), pioneer of the cinema, was bora at 12 (formerly 
69) College St. \ 

The focus of movement in present-day Bristol is the Centre 
(C 4), at the S. end of Colston Av., an ornamental open space 
formed in 1893 by covering over part of an arm of the Floating 
Harbour (see below) and now adorned with gardens, a War 
Memorial, and statues of Edmund Burke (by Havard Thomas; 
replica in Washington), M.P. for Bristol in 1774-80, and Ed- 
ward Colston (by J. C^sidy). To the S. is a similar space, St. 
Augustine’s Parade, covering in a further portion of the 
Harbour. Baldwin St. leads E. direct to Bristol Bridge, but we 
turn S. and traverse a Georgian quarter, bounded on three 
sides by the Floating Harbour. In King St. are the Merchant 
Venturers' Almshouses (1699), partly ruined by the bomb which 
destroyed the adjoining HaU. The Society is traceable back to 
the rei^ of Henry H. Also in this street are the former City 
Free Library, founded in 1613 but removed to the Central 
Library in 1906; the ^Theatre Royal (D 4), a unique 18th cent, 
building, opened in 1766 and reopened as a State-owned 
theatre in 1943; Coopers' Hall, with a Corinthian front; and 
the picturesque St, Nicholas Almshouse, A new thoroug^are 
runs diagonally across Queen Sq. (D 4), scene of the riots of 
1831, past an equestrian statue of William 111 by Rysbrack. 
At No. 16 David Hume was a merchant’s clerk in 1734. 

By a new bridge across the Floating Harbour we approach 
*St Mary Redcliff (E 5), described by Queen Elizabeth as *’the 
fairest, the goodliest, and most famous parish church in 
England.” The present magnificent and harmonious Perp. 
structure replaces an earlier church of the 13th cent., and is 
mainly due to the munificence of Wm. Canynges the elder 
(d. 1396) and his grandson Wm. Canynges the younger (1399?- 
1474), two famous mayors of Bristol, The whole was extensively 
restored in 1930-33. The chief features of the exterior are the 
massive Tower (13th cent.), with its rich decoration of pinnacles 
and ball-flower ornamentation, and a spire 285 ft. hi^ (upper 
portion recent); and the hexagonal *North Porch (late 13th 
cent.), most unusual in ground-plan and execution, with an 
elaborately carved door and an inner poith of 1180. The 
South Porch dates from 1320. 

The INIBRIOR, 240 ft. in length and 117 ft. wide across the 
trjans^ts, with elaborate vaulting, large stained-glass windows, 
and stdlate tomb-recesses, produces a general impression oi 
lightness and loftiness, richness of decoration, and harmony of 
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proportions. There is no triforium, and the want of a horizontal 
string-course is noticeable. The aisled transepts are a feature 
unusual in parish churches and rare even in cathedrals. The 
chapel under the tower (N.W.) has a fine grille (1710) and con- 
tains the so-called rib of the dun cow slain by Guy of Warwick 
(really a whale-bone, said to have been presented to the church 
by Cibot in 1497). In the S. transept are the monuments of 
Canynges the yoimger and his wife, and another of Canynges, 
as Dean of Westbury College. The classical monument of Adm. 
Sir Wm. Penn (d. 1670), captor of Jamaica and father of the 
founder of Pennsylvania, is at the W. end of the nave, and the 
canopied monuments of Sir Thos. and Wm. Mede (c. 1475) 
are in the N. choir aisle. The Lady Chapel of two bays, one 
25 years older than the other, contains some good brasses. 
There are three fonts, one of c. 1375, one 17th cent, (at the E. 
end), and one 19th cent., and there is a good brass lectern of 
1638. Beneath the sacristy and N. transept are two small crypts. 

Above the N. porch (the interior of which deserves careful examination) 
is a muniment room where the boy-poet Thomas Chatterton (17S2-70) pre- 
tended to have discovered the Rowley MS. in an old chest. Chatterton, who 
was the nephew of the sexton of St. Mary's, was bom in Pile St., near by* 
and educated at Colston's School (in the dress of which he is represented on 
the monument in the churchyard). The poets Southey and Coleridge were 
married in this church to Edith and Sara Flicker in 179S. 

To the B. of St. Mary Reddiff are Temple Meads Station (E 7) and the 
ruined Temple Church (D 6), a large Perp. building with a tower 5 ft. out of 
the perpendicular, on the site of a church of the Km'i^ts Templar. 

Reddiff St. leads N. from St. Mary Reddiff to (j m.) Bristol 
Bridge (C 5), built in 1768 to replace the original structure of 
1247, It spans the Floating Harbour formed in 1803-9 by 
furnishing a section of the Avon 2 m. long with a lock at either 
end and diverting the tidal river to a new channel. On the left, 
in Baldwin St., is St, Nicholas (C 5), a ‘Gothick’ church of 1762 
ruined in 1940, with a 14th cent, crypt (open Mon.-Fri. 1.30-4). 
To the N. of the bridge lies the old central part of the dty, in 
which still linger a few old gabled houses, some of them with 
cu|ious crypts. The ‘Cross,* the junction of the four streets here 
(High St., Wine St., Broad St., and Com St.) was marked until 
1733 by the High Cross (c. 1373; now at Stourhead). 

Bridge St., diveii^g on the right at the bridge, leads through a devastated 
quaner, passing near the tower of St, Mary-le-Port, to St. Peter*s (B S), with 
a tom of Norman origin and the grave of Richard Savage, the poet, who 
ued in Newgate Prison, close by, in 1743. Both these churches are due to be 
demolished. — Off Broad Weir, to the N., is the Friends* Meeting House 
(y49), on the site of the one where Penn manied his second wife in 1696. To 
the left (shown by the caretaker) arc Cutlers* Hall and Bakers* Hall, relics cff 
a 13th cent. Dominican friai^ (now schoolrooms, etc.). — Partner on is 
Pmn St. (1.), with a Tabemacte opened by George Whitefidd in 17S3. — In 
Merchant St., leading N. from Broad Ww to Broad Mead, the Wei^ts A 
Measures Office occupies an attractive almshouse of 1701. 

On the E. (r.) at the Cross, at the comer of Wine St., is 
Christ Church, rebuilt by W. Paty in 1786-90, with a stril^g 
rood-screen, a 17th cent, font from St. Ewen*s (now replaced 
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by the Council House), in which Southey was baptized, and 
two quarterjacks (1728) from the old church. Ok the left, at 
the comer of Cora St., stood the bookshop of Joseph Cottle, 
the friend and publisher of Coleridge, Wordsworth, ^d Southey, 
while at the opposite corner is the Council Houx (C 4), by 
Smirke (1827), containing portraits (♦Earl of Pembroke, by 
.Van Dyck; James 11, by Kneller). \ 

From Wine St., which leads N.E. from the Cross, Union St. 
diverges on the left for St. James's (A 5), the nave of a late 
Norman priory church built in 1130 by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester (d. 1157), whose tomb is here preserved. To the 
right, in Broad Mead (A, B 5), is the oldest Methodist chapel 
in England, the ‘New Room* built by John Wesley in 1739, 
and well restored in 1930. His statue, by A. G. Walker (1933), 
stands in the courtyard, and his rooms are shown from 10 to 4 
(closed Sun. & Wed.). Opposite is the old Greyhound Hotel, 

Beyond the Cross High St. is continued by Broad St., on the 
left in which is the Guildhall (B 4; 1843), since 1940 little more 
than a shell. Spanning the end of the street is St, John's Gate, 
with statues of Brennus and Belinus, mythical founders of 
Bristol, surmounted by the spire of St, John's (B4), a 14di 
cent, church. 

Beyond the gate Christmas St., with the porch of the vanished St, Bartholo- 
imw*s Priory on the right, leads to Christmas Steps, a qiiaint alley ascending 
to Colston St. and to St, MichaeVs (B 3), dating from 1774, with a 15th cent, 
tower. At the top of the steps are some stone seats, an oad inscription (1.), 
and Foster's Almshouse (rebuilt in 1884), with a 16th cent, chapel dedicated 
to the Three Kings of Cologne. In Colston St. is the Colston Hail rebuilt in 
1951. 

To the S.W. from the Cross runs Com St., with All Saints, 
(C 5), a good 15th cent, church with two Norman bays, in which 
is the monument, by Gibbs and Rysbrack, of Edward Colston 
0636-1721), the most princely benefactor of a city noted for 
its public rairit. — Farther on is the Exchange (C 4 ; 1743), by 
the elder Wood, now a corn-market. In front are the ‘Nails,* 
four bronze tables from the old Tolsey, formerly used by the 
merchants for their cash transactions (whence, perhaps, ‘to 
pay on the nail*). Cora St is continued by Oort St, to the 
rig^t of which rises the elaborate tower (133 ft,) of St, Stephen's 
(C 4), a church of 1450-90. Clare St. ends at title Centre. 

St. Augustine*s Parade leads S. from the Centre, past St, 
Augustine's, a church of 1480 (to be demolished), to College 
Green (C, D 3), the former burial-ground of the abbey. 

The *Cathedral (D3), originally the church of an abbey 
founded in 1 148 for Augustinian canons by Robert FitiJiardinge, 
provost of Bristol, was built on the traditional site of Augustine’s 
Oak, where St. Augustine conferred with the British Christians. 
Services on weekdays at 8 & 5.15 (not Thurs.); on Sun. 8, 11, 
3.30 & 6.30. 

filsroay. Of the Norman buEdings the chief relics are the chapter house 
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and the gateway. The choir was rebuilt in the early Dec. style, mainly by 
Abbot Knowlc (130^32), who connected with his choir the previously 
detached E.E. Elder Lady Chapel (early 13th cent.). The Norman nave was 
finally pulled down in the 16th cent., and the church remained naveless 
until 1^8>88, when the present nave, with its two W. towers, was built by 
G. B. Street, on the lines of Knowle's choir, with slight modifications. The 
central tower dates from c. 1450. Much of the colour on the stonework has 
I recently been revived by E. W. Tristram. After the Dissolution the abbey 
I church became the cathedral of the new see of Bristol, created in 1542. From 
E 1836 to 1897 this see was united with that of Gloucester. 

I Interior. The chief feature of the interior is the absence of 
^ triforium and clerestory, the aisles, nave, and choir being of 
’ equal height, with pier arches rising to the full height of the 
building. In the aisles of the Nave Street has copied the extra- 
ordinary vaulting of the choir. — The Transepts belong 
mainly to the period 1463-1515, but retain fragments of Nor- 
man and E.E. work. The N. transept, with rich lieme vaulting, 
contains a beautiful 14th cent. Annunciation window and a 
monument to Bp. Butler (d. 1752), with an inscription by 
Southey. The S. transept, with a groined roof by Abbot New- 
land or Nailheart (1481-1515), contains a sculptured coffin-lid, 
possibly Saxon, found under the chapter house and representing 
the ‘Harrowing of Hell.’ 

The ♦Choir, in an early Dec. style unparalleled elsewhere, 
has lieme vaulting and foliage capitals of great beauty. The 
canopied stalls (assigned to Abbot Elyot, 1515-26) have been 
restored; some of the old misericords are interesting. The 
organ-case and front pipes date from 1685, being part of 
Renatus Harris* or^, the best stops of which stiU survive. 
The reredos (1899) is by Pearson. The choir-aisles are note- 
worthy for two almost unique features : the skeleton vaulting, 
which takes the place of flying buttresses but is considered by 
some architects to be redundant (“carpentry work in stone’*); 
and the stellate tomb-recesses, paralleled only at St, Ma^ 
Redclifif and St. David’s. The E. windows of the choir-aisles, 
of enamelled glass, were presented by Dean Glemham (1661-67). 
The N. dioir-aisle, the earlier of the two, is adjoint by the 
♦Elder Lady Chapel, pure E.E. in style, with Dec. vaulting 
and E. window and a beautiful arcade with grotesque carvings. 
On the S. side is the tomb of the 9th Lord Berkeley (d. 1368) 
and his mother. In the N. choir-airie are a tablet to Hakluyt, 
prebendary at Bristol in 1586-1616, the tomb of Bp, Bush (d, 
1558; PI. 5), with a ‘cadaver,’ and a bust of Southey (PI, 6) 
by Bailey. The Lady Chapel ^hind the chancel has a beautifiu 
Dec. ♦East Window, with original glass of c. 1320 (notatde 
heraldry). The reredos is partly Knowle’s and partly Perp. 
work. The chapel contains beautiful sedilia (restored), tomb of 
abbots, and a tablet (PI. 4) marking the grave of Bp. Butler. 
In the S. choir-aisle, with Berkeley monuments in me tomb- 
recesses, is the beautiful Dec. entrance to the monastic Sacristy, 
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with curious detached vaulting and a hearth for the E ... « 

the sacramental bread. The sacristy is now the vestibule'^.™® 
Berkeley Chapel, which contains a fine chandelier sa^V°i ™ 
the Temple Church. Note the decoratiop of ammoniteslf?) 
medlars on the entrance-arch. The Newton Chapel, fentere^-®” 
from the W. end of the S. choir-aisle, late Dec. in style, con-'^ 
tains tombs of the Newton family. ' 

A door in the W. wall of the S. transept leads to the scanty remains (res- 
tored) of the Cloisters (c. 1480). Off the E. walk opens the *CiiAPTER 
House, a relic of Fitzhardinge's building, late Norman in style. It is rectangular, 
like other early chapter houses, and the whole of the interior, including the 
wall-arcades and the quadripartite groining, is enriched with zigzag and cable 
mouldings. The E. wall was rebuilt after the 1831 riots. Some ancient stained 
glass has been set up here. The series of vestries, etc., erected in 1923 as a 
memorial to H. O. Wills, founder of Bristol University, occupy the site and 
follow the lines of the ancient Dorter and connect with the night-stairs to 
the S. transept. Beyond them are the ruins of the bishop’s palace. The E.E. 
doorway, at the S.W. comer of the cloister court, was the entrance to the 
r^ectory. — To the W. of the cathedral, leading from College G^n to 
College Sq., is the late Norman Abbey Gateway^ with receding orders en- 
riched by zigzag mouldings. The upper part of the gate is Perp., by Abbot 
Elyot. In College Sq. is another Norman gateway which led to the abbot’s 
lodfdngs. — At 54 College St. (D 2) Coleridge and Southey lived in 1794-5. 

On the W. side of the green is the New Council House (1935- 
55), by V. Harris, with a statue of John Cabot, by Wheeler. 
On the N.E. side is *St. Mark's or the Lord Mayor's Chapel 
(C 3 ; open free daily), a gem of Gothic architecture founded in 
1220 by Sir Maurice de Gaunt for the support of a chaplain and 
relief of a hundred poor daily, converted into a chape> for 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation in 1722, and restored in 
1889. The narrow nave is E.E.; the aisle is Dec.; and the 
chancel, tower, chapels, and reredos are Perpendicular. The 
chapel contains 16th cent. French and Flemish ^ass from Font- 
hill and many interesting monuments. •— In Unity St., close by, 
is the Merchant Venturers* Technical College, 

From College Green Park Street (C 3, 2), approached by a 
viaduct, ascends towards Oifton. At No. 43 Hannah More and 
her sisters kept a boarding-school (1767-74) where ‘Pcrdita* 
Robinson was a pupil. At No. 7 Great George St. Q.) is Georgian 
House (open weekdays 11-5), a di^ified merdmt’s house of 
1789, with 17th to 18th cent, furnishings and paintings. Brandon 
HiU (260 ft.), beyond, is crowned with the Cabot Tower (C 1; 
105 ft. high), erected in 1897-98, the quatercenten^ of John 
Cabofs expedition. On the N.W. slope of the hill is Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital (B, C 1; founded 1590), a blue-coat school 
for 160 boys. 

The Red Lodge (B 3 ; open weekdays 1-5), in Park Row, E. of Park St., 
was built in 1590 and contains fine carved woodwork. It is m part the house 
of (be ’Savages,* an artists* dub, but part is an interesting museum with 
contenmoraiy furnishings. 

Id Queen's Road, at the top of Park St., is a group of im- 
posing, though ill-assorted buildings. The City Art Gaflety 
02; open 10-6, Sun. 4-6) temporarily houses also the City 
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Museum which formerly occupied the Venetian Gothic building 
adjoining. 

The Gallery contains the great *Altarpiece by Hogarth from St. Mary 
Redcliff, as well as works by Constable, Gainsborough, and Reynolds, and a 
representative collection of Etirop^n paintings; works, many of great 
topographical interest, by local artists, including W. J. Muller (1812-45): 
a good contemporary collection, including sculpture; and the Sharpies Pastel 
Portraits (George Washington and others of American interest); Bristol 
delft ware; the Schiller Collection of *Chinese ceramics and glass, and part of 
he Sassoon Collection of *Chinese ivories. The Museum includes historical 
elics of all periods, with emphasis on the West of England. 

On the right rises the commanding Gothic tower (1925) of 
Bristol University (B 2), incorporated in 1909, which owes its 
existence chiefly to the generosity of the Wills family. It com- 
prises faculties of Arts, Theology (three theological colleges), 
Science (Fruit Research Institutes at Long Ashton and Camp- 
len; Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester), Medicine, and 
Bngineering. 

In Tyndall’s Park, behind, are the Grammar School (A 2). founded by 
Etobeit and Nicholas Thorne in 1532. transferred hither in 1879. and the 
Baptist College (B2). originally established in 1720 in Stokes Croft. The 
atter possesses a mimature of Cromwell and a unique copy of Tyndale’s New 
restament (1526). — In Cotham Rd.. a little to the N.E. is the Western 
Congregational College, founded by the Independents in 1752 and transferred 
^om Plymouth in 1901. 

Farther on in Queen's Rd., opposite the Victoria Rooms 
'Al; 1842), a well-proiwrtioned classical building, now the 
University Club Rooms, is the Royal West of England Academy 
[requisitioned 1950). 

We are now in Clifton, the high-lying residential quarter at 
:he W. end of Bristol (hotels, see above). From the Victoria 
Booms, White Ladies Rd. (A 1) leads north to (1 m.) Durdham 
Down; but the nearest way to (i m.) Clifton Down is via 
3ueen’s Rd., Pembroke Rd., and Clifton Park Rd. Clifton 
Down and Durdham Down together form a limestone plateau 
:. 500 acres in area and 250-300 ft, above the level of the city. 
Dn the W. they are bounded by the picturesque gorge of the 
\von, which is here crossed by the lofty and graceful *Clifton 
Suspension Bridge (toll \d,\ motor 6df.), begun by Brunei in 1831 
but not completed till 1864. The chmns once formed part of 
the old Hungerford Bridge in London. It is 1352 ft. in total 
_ ■ (702 ft, between the piers), 31 ft. wide, and 245 ft. 
ibove hi^-tide. The centre of the bridge commands a splendid 
Wiew of the gorge, marred at low water by the muddy bed of 
river. On the opposite side of the river are the beautiful 
Ightingale Valley and the hanging Leigh Woods (158 acres; 

On the hill adjoining the B. end of the bridge is an 'observatory* with a 
onera obscura (6<f.). whence access may be obtained also to a cave (6d.) in 
> Vincens*s Rocks, which form the side of the gorge. — From the B. end of 
' ' * ! a zigzag footpath descends to the remains of the Hotwells, a 
.. i spring (70** Fahr.) which attracted crowds of visitors in the 18th 
nt. (comp. 'Humphrey Clii^cer* and *Evdina*)« 
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Near the end of the promenade skirting the d 9 wns are the 
* Zoological Gardens (adm. 9-dusk, Sun. ll-dusk(; 1/6 or 2/-, 
Wed. 1/ or 1/6, children 6d. or 9d.), noted for thar carnivora. 
Close by is Clifton College^ founded in 1862 and now one of the 
great public schools, with 850 boys. Earl Haig (statue in the 
quadrangle), Sir A. Quiller-Couch, and Sir Henry N^bolt were 
educated here. The College was U.S. 1st Army H.Q. under 
Gen. Omar Bradley (1943-44). \ 

At Westbury-on-Trym (Lamb & Flag), m. N. of Bristol Excl^nge, whero 
Southey wrote *Madoc* (1798), is the 15th cent, tower (N.T.) of a college of 
secular clerks, of which Wyclif was a prebendary, founded on the site of a 
10th cent. Benedictine monastery. Near Henbury, li m. N. (bus No. 1 a), with 
a golf course, is Blaise Castle House, a mansion of 1795 in a fine park, opened 
in 1949 as a Folk Museum (adm. free, 2-^.30 or 6. Sun. 3-4.30 or 5), to illus- 
trate the crafts of workshop, farm, and home. Outdoor exhibits include the 
18th cent. Stratford Mill, a thatched dairy, etc. Blaise Castle itself is a *sham* 
built in 1766 On Henbury Hill is Didsbury Methodist College^ removed from 
Manchester in 1945. New Passage, reached from Westbury in i hr. by motor- 
bus, is a good place to see the Severn *bore.' Old Passage Ferry (1/, car 
5/-1 1/6; c. 9 times daily), 2 m. farther upstream, crosses the Severn from Aust 
to Beachley. Just below New Passage is the Severn Tunnel (4 m.. 638 yds.), 
the longest tunnel in Great Britain, by which the railway crosses the Severn 
Estuary. It was built in 1873>86 by Charles Richardson, a pupU of Brunei, 
at a cost of £2 million. — The fine Perp. church tower built by the Merchant 
Venturers in 1483 on Dundry Hill, 4^ m. S. of Bristol, commands an extensive 
•View. 

At Avonmoiith (Royal, RB. 16/, P. 6^ Miles Arms, P.R.), 5 m. N.W. 
of Bristol Exchange (by railway or motor-bus), are the important Docks of the 
Corporation of Bristol. Here the Bristol Channel has a tidal rise and fall of 
nearly SO feet. On the way is (3^ m.) Shirehampton, with a fine public park. 
There are another dock and a National Nautical School at Portishead (Royal; 
motor-bus from Prince St.), a small watering-place on the estuary of the 
Severn, 1 H m. W. of Bristol (railway vid Bedmmster). Motor-buses run from 
Portishead to (6 m.) Cievedon (see below). 

From Bristol to Exeter, see Rte. 22; to Cheddar, Wells, and GlastoiUnay, 
see Rte. 21; to Birmingham, see Rte. 37. 

From Bristol to Clevedon, 13 m. (B 3130); railway via 
Yatton in i hr. ; road via (6 m.) Portbury, with its large part- 
Norman church, and the pleasant Gordano valley. — Cleve- 
don (Walton Park, bX the N. end of the town, RB. 25/, P. 81- 
111 gs. ; Royal Pier, RB. 15/6-21/, P. 71 gs. ; Highcliffe, RB. 17/6) 
is a quiet watering-place (9467 inhab.), attractively situated on 
the Severn estuary at the foot of Dial Hill (296 ft. ; view). In 
Old Church Rd., near the station, is a cottage (tablet), doubt- 
fully identified as the ‘pretty cot’ to which S. T. Coleridge 
brought his bride, Sara Fricker, in 1795 ; and in the ‘old church’ 
of St, Andrew are buried Arthur Hallam (d. 1833), the subject 
of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ and his father Henry Halkun 
(1777-1859), the historian. 

A mile £. of the station is •Clsvbdon Court (adm. Thurs. only to boose 
11-1, 1/, grounds 11-4, 6d.), the seat of the Elton family and the home of 
Artbur Hallam’s maternal grandparents, an interesting building of the 14th 
cent., with Elizabethan and later alterations. In the grounds is a pottery 
where the beautiful *£lton* ware was nuule from 1888. *Castlewood* In 
Thackeray's *Esmond* was drawn from Clevedon Court, though located in 
*county Hants.’ — At Tickenham, 3^ m. E., are the remains of a 15th cent. 
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masor house and a quaint old church dedicated to SS. Quiricus and Julietta. 
On the hill above (391 ft.) is Cadbury Camp, an entrenchment of 7 acres, 
adth a double rampart. 

From Bristol to Weston-super-Mare, 20i m. (A 370); 
railway in 25-40 min. — At (4 m.) Long Ashton is an important 
Fruit Research Station, founded in 1903. — 12^ m. Congres- 
bury (pron. *Coomsbury*) has a vicarage built in 1445 and an 
E.E. church with a fine stone spire, and at Yatton, li m. N., 
is another good church (12-1 5th cent.). — 20| m. Weston- 
super-Mare Atlantic, T.H., RB. 21 /-35/, P. 10-16 gs.; 

Royal, RB. 25/-29/, P. 11-16 gs.; Royal Pier, RB. 25/, P. 
12 p.; Grosvenor, RB. 21/, P. 9i gs.; Cabot, Crosby HalU 
similar charges ; Albert, P. 7 gs., and other unlic. hotels ; Railway, 
commercial, RB. 17/6), a frequented seaside resort (40,165 
inhab.) on the Bristol Channel, has a Winter Garden, an esplan- 
ade, a sandy beach, and two piers, one leading to the rocky 
islet of Birnbeck. It is built partly on the slopes of Worlebury 
Hill (357 ft.; views), encircled by a toll-road (car 1/, motor- 
cycle bd,). On top are the remains of a British camp. Off the 
coast are the islets of Steep Holme and Flat Holme. 

About 4 m. N. are the remains Woodsprbtg Priory, founded at an 
ej^iatory chapel in honour of Thomas Becket, by a grandson of Reginald 
Fitxurse, one of his murderers, and 2 m. S. is the ruined Uphill Old Church . — 
On the opposite side of the Axe (ferry) is Brean Down, a bird sanctuary. 

Excursion-steamers ply in summer to points of interest along the coast, 
and there are services to Cardiff several times daily. 

From Bristol to Gloucester, 3S m. (A 38). Railway from Temple Meads 
Station in c. 1 hr. — At (4 m.) Fihon arc the works of the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co., with huge hangars and U m. runway. — m. Alveston (Ship, T.H., 
RB. 19/, P. 9 gs.). — lOi m. Thornbury (Swan), the early home of Dr. W. G. 
Grace (1848-1915) and his brothers, has a Perp. church and a large late- 
Tudor mansion. Thornbury Castle (adm. 2/; Apr.-Sept., Wed. 2-6) dates from 
1511. — 14 m. Falfield lies just W. of Tortworth Court, with the Tortworth 
Spanish chestnut (over 7(X) years old; girth 39 ft.), one of the famous trees cff 
England. — We leave on the left several roads leading to Berkeley, con- 
veniently visited from Gloucester (Rte. 30a), and pass (17 m.) Newport 
Towers Hotel, and (19 m.) Berkeley Road Station (Prince of Wales, RB. 18/, 
P. gs.), with (r.) the road to Dursley (3 m.) a small machinery-making town. 
William Tyndale (1484-1536), translator of the Bible, is claim^ as a native of 
NUtley, 2 m. S. of Dursley. — 35 m. Gloucester, sec Rte. 30a. 

From Bristol to Cirencester, 38 m. A 4058 leads to (6i m.) fVin/erbourne, 
where the much restored church has interesting effigies and a brass of 1 370. •— 
9it tn. Iron Acton has a 15th cent, memorial cross in the churchyard. Beyond 
(17i m.) Wotton-’Under-Edge (Falcon, RB. 14/6), a pleasant small town, we 
ascend the wooded slopes of the Cotswolds. To the right lies Newark Park 
(N.T.). At the top of the ridge (2li ra.) we join A 4135 for (28 m.) Tetbury, 
Thence to Cirencester see Rte. 30a. 


20. BATH 

BATH (79,275 inhab.)> the most celebrated of English spas, 
and notable for its Roman bath, its abbey-church, and its 
memories of the 18th cent., is the largest town in Somerset 
It is situated on the winding Somerset Avon, in a chp or bowl, 
surrounded by wooded downs up the ste^ sides of which its 
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buildings climb in tier upon tier of crescent, terra^, and square. 
These, built in a digmfied Palladian style, give Bath an archi- 
tectural character quite its own, as a unique and harmonious 
creation of the 18th century. Landor called it “the Florence of 
England,** and W. D. Howells says, with kindly hyperbole, 
that “the houses of Bath are the handsomest in \the world.** 


Railway Stations (Rfmts.), | m. 
apart. Spa (W.R. ; F 6), at the end of 
ManversSt.; Green Park (L.M.R.; 
D 3, 4), James St. 

Hotels. Royal York House, York 
Bldgs. (C5). RB. 25/-30/, P. 12-15 
gs.; Lansdown Grove (beyond A 4), 
400 ft. up, RB. 22/-30/, P. 10 gs.; 
Femley (11; E6), North Parade, 
unlic., RB. 18/6. P. 9 gs.; South> 
bourne, PrBtt*s, South Parade (E 6), 
at both RB. 25/, P. 12 gs.; Francis, 
Queen Sq. (D5). T.H.. RB. 21/. 
P. 10 gs.; Royal (9; F6), opposite 
Spa station, RB. 21/. — Unlicensed: 
Cleveland, Pulteney St. (C7), RB. 
18/6, P. 7 gs. ; Waldron's, 2 Queen Sq. 
m 5), RB. 16/6, P. 6 gs.; Gay, North 
Parade, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.; and many 
others. — Commercial: Christopher 
(3; D 6; rebuUding 1956); Angel (1 ; 
D 5), RB. 17/6; Argyll, Manvers St. 

RB. 16/6, P.6gs. 

Restaurants. Pump Room (dinner* 
dance on Sat.); Hole-in’-the-Walk 
16-17 George St.; Fortt. 5 Milsom 
St.; West's Grill (Austrian), Upper 
Borough Walls; Red House ^ 8 New 
Bond St.; Theobald, 14 Old Bond 
St. 

Post Office (D 5, 6), New Bond 
St. — EiequiRY Office, Grand 
Pump Room, where visitors* tickets 
for the Pump Room, Roman Baths, 
parks, concerts, etc., may be ob- 
tained. — Municipal Information 
Bureau, opposite. 

Motor-Buses. From Grand Parade 
(D 6) to Lansdown, Colerne, and 


Castle Combe’, Br^ord-on-Avon 
and Trowbridge’, Devices and Salis~ 
bury; Lacock, Chip^nham, and 
Caine; from Queen’s 'Parade (C, 
D4) to Bristol; from Old Bridge 
(F 6) to Rostock and Wells; 
Frame; etc. — In summer Circular 
Tours by motor coach include a 
round of the City; Cheddar, Glaston- 
bury and Wells, Salisbury and 
Stonehenge, Tintern and Wye Valley 
etc. 

Theatre. Theatre Royal, Saw Close 

(D5). 

Music. A small orchestra plays in 
the Pump Room during the morning 
drinking hour. During the summer 
season, concerts in the Pavilion, N. 
Parade Rd. (E 7), and in the parks 
and gardens (6d.-l/). Annual 
festival ‘Bath Assembly' in May or 
June. 

Golf links at Lavtsdown to the N.; 
Sham Castle, to the E.; and Kings- 
down, farther E. 

Batiis. The Hot Springs Physical 
Treatment Centre gives all recomsed 
forms of hydrotherapy and physio- 
therapy, including free treatment 
under the Nationu Health Scheme. 
The baths are open weekdays 9-^ 
(Sat. 9-1; shown to visitors at 2.15 
exc. Sat.). — Swimming Baths. 
Royal Baths, Stall St., and Old 
Royal Baths, Bath St.; Bemt St. 
Bath; all day weekdays, Sun. 8.30- 
9.30 a.m. — The Cross Bath, Bath 
St., with a hot pool, was the fashion- 
able bath in the 17th century. 


History. According to the legend, Bath was founded by the British swine- 
herd-]>rince Bladud (father of lung Lear), expelled from court as a leper, who, 
imitating his leprous swine, reguned oealth by rolling in the warm mud 
where the mineral waters stagnated. More probably the first discoverers 
were the Romans, who about a.d. 54 here established an elaborate system of 
baths, the remains of which are the most important Roman relics in Britain. 
The name of the Ronum settlement was Atpue Suits, from Sul, a rather 
obscure local deity sometimes identified with Minerva. By the Saxons, who 
captured Bath in 577, it was known at first as Akemanceaster and later as 
Aet Bathun. About 1090 the see established at Wdls was transferred to Bath 
|w Bp. John de Villula, but about 1206 it was restored to Wells, though the 
bishops are still known as Bishops of Bath and Wells. In the Middle Ages 
Bath was a centre of the doth-trade, and Chaucer’s ’Wife of Bath’ surpassed 
**them of Ypres and of Gaunt” in doth-making. The zenith of Bath’s pros- 
‘ r as a fashionable watering-place coinddes with the 18th cent- during 
I it was visited by almost everyone of account in literature, politics, or 
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society (see below). In the same century a new dty was designed and built by 
the two John Woods, father and son (d. 1754 and 1782), supported by Ralph 
Allen (1694~]764), the wealthy Msecenas of Prior Park (p. 150) and the ori- 
ginal of Squire Allworthy in Fielding’s *Tom Jones,* who exploited the rich 
quarries of Bath stone. Beau Nash (1674-1762), appointed Master of Cere- 
monies in 1704, introduced order and method into the gaieties and social 
life of the place, of which pictures have been drawn for us by innumerable 
authors — ^Smollett, Sheridan, Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Thackeray, and 
(for a later period) Dickens. Nor should Christopher Anstey's amusing satire 
‘The New Bath (^uide' (1766) be forgotten. — In 1942 Bath was wantonly 
attacked by German aircraft, with considerable loss of life and damage to 
many historic buildings. 

Many houses associated with illustrious names of the past are marked by 
mural tablets (historic map by T. S. Cotterell, 1/). At the Garrick’s Head 
(now a storehouse), next the theatre in Saw Close (D 5), lived Beau Nash 
in 1705-61. General Wolfe left 5 Trim St. (D 5) in 1759 in order to take 
command of the forces against Quebec. At Rosewell House in Kingsmead 
Sq. (D, E 5) Bp. Butler died in 1752. No. 41 Gay St. (C 4, 5) was the nmdence 
of Fanny Burney ^ who is buried in Walcot Cemetery (A, B 6); at No. 8 lived 
Mrs. Piozzi; No. 34 was Frlese-Greene*s first photographic studio (1874-84). 
In the C^ircus (C 4, 5): at Nos. 7 and 8, in 1755-63, Wm. Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
who represented Bath in Parliament; at No. 13, Livingstone', at No. 14, 
Clive, broken in health, in 1774; at No. 17, Gainsborough, who here won his 
early fame; at No. 27, Parry, the Arctic voyager. At 35 St. James’s Sq. (A 3) 
Dickens, Forster, and Maclise were the guests of Landor in 1840. Wm. 
Beckford lived at 20 Lansdown Crescent (beyond A 4) in 1822-44. No. 9 
New King St. (D 3, 4) was the residence of Sheridan, No. 22 that of W. H. 
Hudson, and at No. 19 the planet Uranus was discovered in 1781 by Sir 
Wm. Herschel, then organist of the Octagon (a fashionable proprietary 
chapel ; now a shop in Milsom St.). No. 1 1 North Parade (B 6, 7) was the 
residence of Burke, and Goldsmith stayed here in 1771; No. 9 was visited by 
Wordsworth. To No. 2 Pierrepont St. (E 6) came Nelson in 1780 after the 
expedition to Central America; at No. 4 James Quin, the actor, was visited 
by Handel. At 15 Johnstone St. (D 7) lived Wm. Pitt the younger, in 1802. 
At 6 South Parade (£ 6, 7) Scott lived in early youth with his uncle (1777); 
at No. 9 Lord Roberts, ‘the idol of Bath’; No. 14 was a residence of Fanny 
Burney (see above); Jane Austen lived at 4 Sydney Place (B, C 8) in 1801-5. 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell put up in 1776 at the ‘Three Cups* in Walcot St. 
(demolished) and Mrs. Thrale married Mr. Piozzi in St. James’s Church (E 6; 
destroyed by fire) in 1784. Mrs. Siddons dwelt for some years at 33 The 
Paragon and achieved her first real stage success in 1775 in the Bath Theatre 
(now Freemasons’ Hall in Old Orchard St.). At No. 19 Bennett St. (B 5) 
Adm. Phillip (1738-1814), first Governor of N.S. Wales, spent his last years. 
From No. 11 Royal Crescent in 1772 Elizabeth Linley eloped with Sheridan; 
Frederic Harrison died at No. 10 in 1923, and Geo. Saintsbury at No. 1 in 
1933. A tablet on No. 10 New Bond St. commemorates John Fudge and Wm. 
Friese-Greene, originators of dnematomphy in England. 

Bath has given its name to bath-chauv, Bath stone, Bath chaps, Bath buns, 
knd Bath Oliver biscuits; but not Bath brick (comp. p. 159). 

The Grand Pump Room (D 5, 6; open 9-5 or 6, Sun. 11.45- 
12.45 and 3-5; adm. 4d., II incl. Roman Baths), rebuilt in the 
classic style by Reveley and others in 1792-96, bears on its 
architrave the Pindaric motto APIZTON MEN YAQP (‘water 
best of elements’). The handsome interior, a favourite lounge 
of visitors, contains a fountain supplying mineral water for 
drinking, and at the end of the room is a statue of Beau Nash 
surmounting the famous Tompion clock mentioned in Tick- 
wick.’ One of the windows commands a view of the King's Bath^ 
opra to the sky, preserved in its 18th cent, condition, with the 
spring rising in the centre. 
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The Minbral Springs, three in number to which Bath its name and 
its prosperity, are the only really hot springs in Britain and yield over half 
a niillion gallons per day, at a temperature of 120*^ Fahr. They are avaJlable 
for patients at the various Bathing Establishments belonging to the Corpora- 
tion, which are fitted up with every comfort and even luxury\s well as with 
every scientific requirement. The highly radioactive waters contain metallic 
sulphates and chlorides, as well as other salts. Used both for bathing and 
drinking, they are beneficial in all forms of rheumatism and gout, nervous 
and digestive disorders, tropical and skin diseases, ansmia, and\for restoring 
muscular tone after wounds and Irtiuries. \ 

Adjoining the Pump Room is the modem building contain- 
ing the *Romaii Baths, used from the 1st to the 4th cent. The 
corridor on the street level, flanked by a handsome concert- 
hall, reading and drawing rooms, and passing the descent to 
the baths, leads to the Roman Promenade, an open gallery 
overlooking the great bath and embellished with modem busts 
of famous Romans. These thermae were rediscovered in 1755, 
but the most important excavations have been made since 1878. 

We descend a staircase to the great rectangular bath, which once occupied 
a pillared hall 110 ft. by 68 ft., its water surface measuring 82 ft. by 40 ft. 
It is now 20 ft. below the street level and open to the sky. The bath is in a 
remarkable state of preservation, with the original pavements, exedne or 
recesses, and flooring of lead from the Mendips (weighing 40 lb. per ft.), and 
the ruins of twelve great piers tuat once supported the roof. Other Roman 
remains include a large circular bath, some smaller baths and hypocausts, 
and the only dipping well for drinkers ever found in a Roman bath. Visitors 
are shown the overflow from the reservoir, where the water pushes out at 
120** Fahr. A Museum of relics from the excavations contains memorial 
altars, a fine bronze head of Minerva, the pediment of a building dedicated to 
the goddess with a 'Medusa’s’ head, a case of engraved gems, and a small 
leadm Saxon cross which belonged to the queen of Edward the Elder. 

Bath Street (E 5) is one of the v^ few perfect examples 
in England of a colonnaded street. Citizen House, at the end 
of this street, was Horace Walpole’s residence. 

The Abbey Church (D 6), situated on a paved square, is a 
cradform building in a late and not wholly satisfactory Perp. 
style (daily 9-5). The W. front has a magnificent window of 
seven lights, flanked by turrets on which are carved ladders 
with angels ascending and descending, commemorating a 
vision that led Bp. IGng to build the church. The central 
tower (162 ft. high), oblong in plan, and the flying buttresses 
may he noted also, i^rvices on weekdays at 10 & 5.45, on Sun. 
at 8, 11, 3.15, & 6.30. 

HIbtory. a nunnery founded at Bktb in 676 was converted into a Bene- 
dictibe monastery by King Edgar, crowned there in 973. John de Villula 
rebuilt the church on a vast scale (HOT), but his Norman structure fell into 
ruin after the bishopric was restored to WellsL and on its site the much smaller 
present church was begun in 1300 by Bp. Oliver King. The dissolution of the 
mooaateries in 1339 delayed its completion, and it was not consecrated until 
1616, so that it may be regarded as the last of t^ great English pre-Refomuh 
tton churches. 

Interior. The spacious church is remarkable for the size and 
number of its windows, which have earned for it the title of 
'Lantern of the West.’ The stained glass is modem. There is 
no triforium and the clerestory windows are unusually high. 
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The rich fan-tracery roof, originally confined to the choir, was 
extended by Scott over the nave. At the S.E. angle of the choir 
is the small chantry of Prior Bird, be^n in 1515 but completed 
only in recent years; it is notable for its exquisite stone carving. 
The interioi: of the church is sadly crowded with tasteless 
monuments (“Messieurs, vous voyez trte bien ici Que ces eaux 
ne sont pas d'eaux de vie“). N. side of the nave: altar-tomb of 
Bp. Montagu (d. 1618); Ibiomas Robert Malthus (d. 1834), 
political economist (in the porch); Thomas Pownall (d. 1805), 
governor of Massachusetts and S. Carolina. S. side of the nave: 
Hon. Wm. Bingham (d. 1804), American senator, by Flaxman; 
Beau Nash (d. 1672), a plain marble tablet. S. transept: Lady 
Waller, wife of the Parliamentary general. N. choir aisle: 
James Quin (d. 1766), with an inscription by Garrick. S. choir- 
aisle: Dr. Sibthorp (d. 1796), botanist, by Flaxman; Mary 
Frampton (d. 1676), with epitaph by Dryden; Wm. Hoare 
(d. i792), portrait-painter, by Chantrey. 

In Terrace Walks, S. of Orange Grove, the open space E. of 
the Abbey, stood the Old Assembly Rooms, the scene of Beau 
Nash’s glory. In the passage behind the Empire Hotel building 
are some fragments of the medieval East Gate. Farther on are 
the Parade Gardens (adm. 6c/.), entered from North Parade, 
at the W. end of which (backing on York St.) is Ralph Allen*s 
Town House, built by the elder Wood (1727), with good E. 
facade. Near North Parade Bridge is the so-cdled SherUkaCs 
Grotto, a stone alcove once used as a ’post-office* for lovers* 
clandestine letters. 

High St. leads N. from the Abbey to Bridge St., passing the 
Municipal Buildings (Db), the nucleus of which is the 
Guildhall, built by Baldwin in 1768-75 and containing a great 
Bat^ueting Room (adm. free Mon.-Fri. at 11.30, 12.30, 3, & 
4) in the Adam style with contemporary Waterford chandeliers 
and interesting portraits. In the N. wing is the Victoria Art 
Gallery (free weekdays 10-5 or 7.30), with views of Old Bath, 
a good show of Bohemian glass, and loan exhibitions. The 
Public Reference Library (9-7.30), in the same building, in- 
cludes the Bath Abbey Library of Bp. Lake (1619), a library of 
Napoleonic literature, many incunabula, and a unique collec- 
tion of books, prints, etc., relating to Bath. 

Pulteney Bridge (D 6), by Robert Adam, a charming little 
bridge flanked with shops, crosses the Avon. Pulteney St. leads 
straight on to the Holburnb of Menstrib Art Museum 
(C 8 ; c^n free 1 1 -1 & 2-4 ; closed on Wed. & Sun.}, a pleasing 
building in the Adam style. 

Tho collections, fonned by Sir Thos. Holbume (d. 1874) and bequeatbed 
to the town by bis sister in 1882. indude paintings and miniatures, Wedg- 
wood ware and Oriental and European diina, gold and silver plate Cpotato*- 
rinn; Apostle and seal-top spoons; two candelabra doubtfmly ascribed to 
OuUni), a small library of rare books, and miscellaneous antiquities. — 
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Behind the museum lie the shady Sydn§y Gardens^ laid out in 79S.< formerly 
the *Vaiuhair of Bath. 

In the N.W. residential quarter we find the ISthlcent. Bath, 
with its characteristic architecture, practically unaltered. From 
Milsom Street (C, D 5), the chief shopping cenim with the 
Octagon, built as a chapel in 1767, Quiet St. leads\to <^een 
Sq., Gay St., and the Circus, all the work of the elder Wood, 
who himself lived and died in Queen Sq., though at I^o. 15 not 
No. 24 (plaque). In Queen Sq. is the Boyal Literary & 'Scientific 
Institution (D4; library and museum still ^requisitioned*). 
The ingenious planning of the ^Circus (C 4, 5), with a true 
crescent facing each of its three openings, should be noted. 
Close by (E.), in Bennett St., are die Assembly Rooms ^ 5 ; 
N.T.), built by the younger Wood (1771), restored in 1938 and 
gutt^ by fire in 1942. To the W. is Wood’s chef-d’oeuvre 
(1769), the monumental •Royal Crescent 0& 3). the segment 
of an ellipse over 600 ft. in length. It was here that Mr. Wiikle, 
on a famous occasion, found himself on the wrong side of the 
door. Thence we may make our way N. to the hi^-lying 
Lansdown Crescent (beyond A 4) and Camden Crescent (by 
Reveley ; c. 1795), both commanding fine views of the city. — 
Of the numerous parks and gardens of Bath the largest is the 
charming Victoria Park (B 1 , 2 ; 50 acres), with a botanic garden. 

Environs. The best near view of the dty is obtained from *Beechen CIW 
(teyond O S, 6), a finely wooded escarpment on the S., 390 ft. above the 
liver, reached either via Holloway (O 4, 5) or by the steps ascending from 
Lyncombe Hill (G 7). — To the N.W. of Bath rises Lansdown (813 ft.) with 
Kingswood School^ founded by Wesley in 1748 and transferred from Bristol 
in 1851. Bedford's Tower (2 m.), a classical structure 130 ft. high, commands 
one of the finest prospects in the West Country (adm. 64.). Adjacent is the 
tomb of the eccentric millionaire (d. 1844). About 2i m. N. was fought the 
battle of Lansdown, in which Sir Bevil Grenville (monument) defeated 
Waller in 1643, but was himself killed. From * Prospect Stile, 2 m. W. of the 
tower and situated on a well-defined Roman roa^ both l^th and Bristol 
are visible. — Another favourite view-point is Sham Castle, on Bathwick 
Hfil, 1 m. E., an artificial ruin built in 1760 by Ralph Allen. Farther N. is 
Bathampton, where W. R. Sickert (1860-1942) died at St. George's Hfil. In 
the churchyard is the grave of Adm. Phillip (p. 147). Hampton Down {fill ft.), 
above, and Little Solsbury (625 ft.; N.T.) across the river, both crowned by 
*camps,* are good points of view. About 2 m. S. of Bath is *Prior Park, the 
magnificent Palladian masterpiece of the elder Wood, built in 1743 for Ralph 
Alien, who here entertained Pope, Fielding, and other distinguished men. 
The mansion, impaired by fire and iterations, is now a Roman C^atholic 
school. Allen's son-in-law and successor was Bp. Warburton, who erected 
the memorial tower close by. We may continue to the top of Combe Down 
(550 ft.; view) and return (on foot) by Tope's Walk* and the ivy-dad Wld^ 

' corribe Church, dose to which is the house in which Fidding wrote part of 
Tom Jones* (1749); or drive on to Englishcombe with a fine nthe-bam and a 
church with grotesque Norman sculpture (N. side) and an unexpected figure 
of a swaddlM child above the chuiod ardi. — Other walks may be tdken 
viA Bathford to the astronomical tower known as 'Brown's Folly' on the top 
of KUtgidorm (620 ft.X or viA Batheaston to (4^ m. NX.) SU Catherine^ with 
a 16th cent* grange and c bur c h- 

Bnufford^n-Avon, 9i m. S.B. of Bath by the Trowbridge road (motor-bus) 
Ahottld on no account be overlooked. It may be pleasi^^ readied by the 
^Avon vaOey (road or rail) viA (5 m.) Umpley Stoke (Hotd, RB. 20/6, P. ft'om 94 
gsOf near which is Monkton Combe, with a well-known boys* sdiool, noted 
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for its rowing. — In Bradford-on-Avon (.Swan, T.H., RB. 18/, P. gs.), a 
quaint little town (S6S0 inhab.), is the early Romanesque * Church of St. 
Laurence. To the level of the string-course the church probably dates from 
Aldhelm’s foundation of c. 705, the arcading above from the end of the lOtb 
century. The flying angels over the chancel arch are noteworthy examples of 
Saxon sculpture. The nave is only 26 ft. in length. *The HalU or Kingston 
House (1580), recalling the style of Longleat (p. 135), is “full of beautiful 
Italian feeling in an English environment** (W. D. Howells); its lovely gardens 
are usually open to strangers on application. The Town Bridge, with its 
almost unique *lock-up,* and the Parbh Church (Norman, Dec., and Perp. ; 
restored) should be noticed. The dining room of the Swan Hotel was the 
Court Room of medieval Bradford, and here the Duke of Monmouth slept 
in 1685. Barton Farm, to the S., has a remarkable tithe-barn, 168 ft. long 
(early 14th cent.; adm. 3</.: key at farmhouse). At South WraxaU. 3i m. N., 
is a fine 15th cent, manor, and at Great Chalfield. 3 m. N.E., is another fine 
house of the same period (N.T.; adm. 2/ on Wed. in summer, 12-1, 2-5), 
and a church with 15th cent, wall-paintings. This last may be reached vift 
(2i m.) Holt, where The Court ('N.T.; gardens in summer Tues.-Thurs. 
2-5, 1/) is a notable house of c. 1700, with William IV associations. — The 
return to Bath may be made vi& (3 m. S.W.) the ruined Farleigh Castle (1383 ; 
adm. 6d. daily. Sun. from 2), with a chapel containing Hungerford tombs; 
Norton St. Philip (2 m. farther), where the picturesque George Inn (15th cent.) 
claims to be **the oldest licensed house in England”; and (3 m. more) Wellow. 
probable birthplace of the composer John Bull (71562-1628), which has a 
faithfully restored church of 1372 with a fine roof and a unique fresco of 
c. 1500. 

The road from Bath to Wells (20 m. ; A 39) follows a rather uninteresting 
route across the Mendip Hills (summit level 855 ft.); more interesting is the 
route followed by motor-buses through Radstock (see Rte. 19) and Chil- 
compton. — From Bath to London and Bristol, see Rte. 19; to Salisbury. 
see p. 121. 

21. FROM BRISTOL TO CHEDDAR, WELLS, AND 
GLASTONBURY 

Road. To Wells and Glastonbury direct, 26 m. A ^ to (12 m.) Farrington 
Gurney, thence A 39 over the Mendips to (20 m.) Wells and (26 m.) Glaston- 
burr. — Vift Cheddar, 34 m. A 38 to (18 m.) Axbrldge; thence A 371 vift 
(20 m.) Cheddar and (28 m.) Wells. 

Railway. From Bristol (Temple Meads Station) to (29^ m.) Wells in 
li-li hrs. 

Leaving Bristol by Redcliff St. and (U m.) Bedminster, in 
a small coalfield, the road ascends, with Dundry Hill and tower 
on the left. — 5i m. Pottershill. 

Tp the left a road leads to (4^ m.) Chew Magna, li m. E. of which is Stanton 
Drew, with three remarkable stone circles (adm. 3d.), and the *(^ve* (3d. 
extra) of three standing stones; also a fine medieval parsonage. Near Stowey. 
2 m. to the S., is Sutton Court (Lord Strachie), partly built by *Bess of Hard- 
wick* and often visited by John Locke. 

The road descends to the Yeo valley. — 10 m. Cowslip Green. 

About 1ft m. N.W. Is Wrington. with perhaps the finest of the celebrated 
Pap. churdi towers of Sommet. This was the birthplace of John Locke 
(1632-1704; tablet in the churchyard waU), Sir Walford Davies (1869-1941) 
here, and in the churchyard liea Hannah More (1745-1833). Barky 
wooc^ the pretty cottage (now modernised and enlarged), to which Hannah 
More removed m 19X)0 trm Cowslip Green, is c. 1 m. N.E. 

From (11} m.) Langford a road ascends the Yeo valley to 
tlw left for Bonington (1} nn.) and Bfagdon (3 m.). 

In ft combe with numerous cftves near Barrington Augustus Toplady was 
■aspired during a thunderstorm to write *Rock of Ages.* — From Btagdon 
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(400 ft,)* on the N. slope of the Mendip Hills beside the largel Yeo Reservoir, 
a very fine walk or drive crosses the hills to (9 m.) Cheddatl 

From (15 m.) Sidcot a road leads r. to Winscondsfi (1 m.) and 
Banwell (3 m.)> both with fine churches, notably me latter. — 
18 m. Axbridge (Lamb, RB, 17/6, P. 8 gs.), with another good 
church, is the centre of a strawl^rry-growing distqct beneath 
the abrupt S.W. face of the Mendips. 

20 m. Cheddar {Cliff, with garden, RB. 21/, P. lAgs.; Bath 
Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; Valley, udic., RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.), a 
considerable village, crowded at fine weekends, is situated at 
the foot of the famous *Cheddar Gorge, a narrow, winding 
pass, 2 m. long, through which a steep road ascends between 
perpendicular limestone cliffs (at one point 430 ft. hi^), 
presenting striking rock-scenery unsurpassed in England. 
From the top the road goes on to Wells via (7 m.) Priddy 
(Miner’s Arms). The cliffs are perforated with remarkable 
stalactite caves, the chief of which are Cox*s Cavern (jadm. 2/) 
and tho larger Gough's Cavern (Cave Man Rest. ; same charge). 

The Mbndip Hills, a limestone chain about 2S m. long, running from N.W. 
to S.E., with many caves and *swaUet holes* and with numerous traces of 
Roman lead-mines, culminate in Blackdown (1068 ft.), 3 m. N. of Cheddar. 
At Charterhouse-on-Mendip, on its slope, are the remains of a Roman amphi- 
theatre. — Wedmore, 4 m. S. of Cheddar, has given its name to the ptnce 
concluded in 878 between King Alfred and Guthrum the Dane after the battle 
of Ethandune (probably Edington in Wilts). The church contains mural 
paintings of 1480 and 1S60. 

25 m. Easton, 1 m. W. of which is Wookey Hole (adm. 9-8, 
Sun. lfi-6, 21), said to be the oldest known bone cavern in 
Great Britain, whence the river Axe gushes forth. Three caverns 
are shown; eight more have been explored. A swimming-pool, 
restaurants, and other popular attractions are provide in 
summer. 

28 m. WELLS {Star, RB. 18/6, P. from li gs.; Swan, RB. 
21/, P. 10 gs. ; Crown, RB. 23/6; Sherston, RB. 17/6; White 
Hart, RB. 16/6; King's Head, RB. 14/6; Ancient Gate House 
unlic., RB. 14/6, P. 6 gs.), a quiet and beautiful cathedral city 
and market town (5835 inhab.), is finely situated at the foot of 
the Mendip Hills. Wholly ecclesiastical in origin and develop- 
ment, Wells retains much of its medieval character. The bc»t 
view of the city is obtained- from Milton Hill, 1 m. N.W. 
(footpaths). 

From the market place the Bishop's Eye leads to the episcopal 
palace, and Penniless Porch (where alms were distributed) to 
the cathedral close, rivalled in its calm beauty .only by that at 
Salisbury. This, however, is better entered by Browne's Gate, or 
the Dean's Eye, in Sadler St., where the astonishing facade of 
the cathedral bursts on the view. All these gates were built 
by Bp. Beckington (1443-^5). 

The **Catiiedral, one of the smaller but certainly one of the 
most beautiful of I^gllsh cathedrals, is complete in all its parts 
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and is *‘the best example to be found in the whole world of a 
secular church, with its subordinate buildings*’ (Freeman). 
Services on weekdays at 8 , 10, & 4 ; on Sun. at 7.45, 1 1, & 3. 

History. Tradition says that a church of St. Andrew was founded by 
King Ine in 704 near the springs which have given the city its name. In 9(w 
Welu became the seat of the new bishopric of Somerset, but John de VUlula^ 
the 16th bishop (1088-1122), transferred the see to the walled town of Bath. 
Under Bp. Savary (1192-1205) the title of the see was *Bath and Glaston- 
bury.’ Bp. Jocelin (1206-42) returned to Wells and in 1219 surrendered the 
claim to Glastonbury, retaining the title ’Bath.* His successors ever dnce 1244 
have been bishops of 'Bath and Wells,’ and the monks of Bath and the canons 
of Wells had equal voices in the election of the bishops until the suppression 
of the Abbey of Bath in 1539. 

The present cathedral was begun under Bishop Reginald de Bohun or 
Fitqocelin (1174-91) about 1186. The three W. bays of the choir, the tran- 
septs, and the E. bays of the nave were probably finished soon after 1200. 
The N. porch was built for Bp. Jocelin (see above), who also saw completed 
the nave, and the famous W. front designed by Thomas Norreys (fl. 1229-49). 
The church was consecrated in 1239. To the Decorated style belong the 
chapterhouse (1293-1319), with its staircase and earlier undercroft (1286)* 
and the central tower, raised to its present height in 1321. The present ’Lady 
Chapd behind the high altar* (as it was called to distinguish it from an earlier 
‘Lady Chapel next to the cloister*), the three E. bays of the choir, and the 
retro-choir were rebuilt under Dran Oodelee and completed about 1325. 
The Ferp. W. towers, probably designed by William de Wynford (fl. 1360- 
1403), were built from the legacies of Bp. Harewell (d. 1386; S.W. tower) 
and Bp. Bubwith (d. 1424; N.W. tower). The cathedral has suffered from 
Puritan vandalism damage done by Monmouth’s rebels in 1685 (comp. 
Conan Doyle's ‘Micah Clarke*), and the restorations of Ferrey (1842), who 
substituted Kilkenny marble for the blue lias shafts on the W. front, and Salvin 
1848-54). 

Exterior. The ♦♦Wesx FA 9 ADE, of pure E.E. work, chaUeng^ 
comparison with Reims and Amiens. The W. towers, Perp. in 
their upper parts, are not in continuation of the aisles but, 
imusually (comp, only Rouen and Trondhjem), stand beyond 
them; thus is provided a vast screen, 147 ft. wide and divided 
vertically by six buttresses, on which is carved **a magnificent 
Te Deum in stone.” The superb **Statuary and exquisite 
sculptural detail were created by a local school of craftsmen. 
TTicre were originally over 4(X) figures in full colour, an epitome 
of sacred and profane history, carried in six tiers across the 
whole fa^de and round the sides of the W. towers. Over 300 
lesiain, about half of them life-size or larger, to form the finest 
collection of medieval sculpture in Engird. Traces of the 
original polychrome colouring are still vjsible. The statues 
have suiiered from weather and iconoclasm and identification 
in many cases is doubtful. In the tympanum of the main portal 
are the seated Virgin and Child; in the niche above, the Coro* 
nation of the Virgin. In the gable are the nine orders of angels,^ 
the twelve apostles, and the Saviour (highest of all; figure 
mutilated). 

On the N. side of the nave we note the Trans. Norman walls 
with their elegant Dec. parapet (c. 1326) and Perp. window- 
tracery. The * North Porch, unspoilt by restoration, was built 
c. J213 for Bp. Jocelin. The exquirite carving of the Martyrdom 
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of St. Edmund (on the capitals of the E. side) and the other 
details, of a most delicate and refined workman^p, merit 
careful examination. On the N. transept, which isTsii^ar in 
style, is the dial of the 14th cent, clock (see below)! with two 
♦Figures in armour striking the quarters with their battle-axes, 
probably the oldest clock-jacks in the country. The CAai/t Gate, 
an elegant Perp. bridge built for Bp. Beckington ftl443-65) 
connects the chapter house with the Vicars’ Close. \ 

Interior. As we enter from the W. end our eye is ^it once 
attracted to the remarkable inverted arch beneath the tower 
which, together with the organ, greatly obstructs the view of 
the choir. Over this arch stands the Rood, replaced in this 
position in 1920, after the lapse of 400 years. The rich Tran- 
sitional architecture of the Nave makes it look higher than it is 
(67 ft.), and the unbroken row of lancets in the triforium 
greatly increases 4ts apparent length. The chief decorations are 
the elaborate ♦Capitals, and the medallions and carvings in the 
tympana of the lancets in the triforium. In the S. clerestory is 
an early Perp. music-gallery, and below the triforium are 
carved brackets, probably supports for an early organ. On the 
N. side is the hexagonal Perp. Chantry of Bp, Bubwith (d. 1424), 
and opposite is that of Hugh Sugar (d. 1489). In the W. window 
the side-lights contain remains of Bp. Creyghton’s enamel- 
painted glass (1670-72). 

The aisled Transepts are somewhat earlier in date than the 
nave, but some at least of the ♦Capitals may have been finished 
later; several on the W. side are said to refer to the cures of 
toothache for which the tomb of Bp. William Bytton II (see 
below) became famous. In the N. transept (adm. (xl,) is the 
♦Clock, probably erected in 1388-92, which retains its contem- 
porary astronomical indications and tournament of kni^ts 
(original works in the Science Museum in London). Below is a 
striking Crucifixion in yew by E. J. Clack (1955). The space 
beneath the tower, which is E.E. with fan-tracery vaulting, is 
bounded on three sides by the inverted arches that were in- 
serted c. 1338 to support die weight of the central tower. On 
the fourth side is the screen (14th cent.), altered by Salvin in 
order to carry the organ. In the S. transept are the Chapel of 
Sl Calixtus (PI. E;, containing the ♦Monument of Thomas 
Boleyn (? ; d. s^ter 1460), with unique representations of medieval 
dhoir vestments and an alabaster ♦Panel of the Annunciation, 
and the Chapel of St, Martin (PI. F), with the tomb of William 
Biconyll, chancellor in 1454. By the S. wall of the transept are 
the brass of Viscountess Lisle (d. 1464 ; PI. 4) and the tomb of 
Bp. William of March (d. 1302; PL 3). The last chapel has 
been refitted as a War Memorial by Sir Chas. A. Nicholson 
(1922). The position of the font (Jacobean cover) is unusual. 

In the S. choir-aide are the tombs of Bp. Wm. Bytton. II 
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(d. 1274; PI. 10), with the oldest incised slab in England, and 
Bp. Beckington (d. 1465 ; PI. 13), with an exquisite canopy and 
iron screen and a ‘memento mori.’ The effigies of the earlier 
bishops in the choir-aisles were probably set up early in Uie 
13th cent, to vindicate the priority of the see of Wells over 
that of Bath. The S.E. transept contains French glass from 
Rouen (S. window) and the quaint brass of Sir Humphrey Willis 
(1618; W. waU). 

Of the Choir the first three bays (Transitional, end of the 
12th cent.) formed the original presbytery, the ritual choir then 
occupying the space beneath the tower and the first bays of the 
nave. The E. portion of the choir is in a rich Dec. style (Geo- 
metrical). The triforium is masked by tabernacle work. The 
lierned stone vaulting recalls in its form a type of wooden roof 
common in the county. The poor Victorian stalls, which in- 
corporate, however, W of the old * Misericords, are partly 
disguised by modem heraldic tapestries. The £. end of the 
choir is formed by three arches surmounted by the E. window, 
of unusual design, which, like the adjoining window on either 
side, is filled with old glass (c. 1330; Tree of Jesse). Behind the 
altar is a low modem screen, over which a charming *Vista is 
obtained of the retro-choir and Lady Chapel (“a glimpse of 
fairyland”). The ♦Retro-Choir, which is Dec. throughout 
(before 1325), unites the Lady Chapel with the presbytery, by 
four supporting pillars and vaulting of remarkable ingenuity. — 
The ♦Lady Chapel, a pentagonal apse in the Dec. style, was 
completed before 1326. The large windows, with geometrical 
tracery, are filled with fragments of stained glass (c. 1330), 
superb in colouring. — We now pass the CHapel of Su John 
the Baptist (PI. Q, or N.E. transept, containing a sculpture of 
the Ascension and the monuments of Bp. Creyghton (d. 1672; 
PI. 24), Chancellor Milton (d. 1337), and Bp. Berkeley (d. 1581 ; 
PI. 26; curious inscription). In the N. choir-aisle is the fine 
alabaster effigy of Bp. Ralph of Shrewsbury (d. 1363; PI. 28). 
From this aisle a passage leads to the late E.E. Undercroft of 
the chapter house, which has good ironwork on its door. — 
An exquisite early-Dec. staircase leads from the E. aisle of the 
N. transept to the ♦Chapter House, which is in the full Dec. 
style, the finest of its date in England. The double-arched 
doorways, the old glass in the upper lights of the beautiful 
windows, the corbels of the vaulting and the carved heads on 
the springs of the arcade formed by the 51 stalls should be 
noticki. The staircase goes on to the Chain Gate. 

From the S. transept a staircase ascends the Central Tower (182 ft.; 
6d.; fine view). — Another doorway leads to the Chapter Library, built 
over the E. walk of the cloisters m 1425. It contains 3000 vols. (Aldine 
Aristotle, annotated by Erasmus; 14th cent. MS.), the papal bull to Bp. Giso, 
and a crozier with 13th cent. Limoges work. — From the S. tratnept we 
enter the three-sided Cloisters (mostly Perp.). The E. walk was formerly 
adjoined by a Perp. Lady Chapel, destroyed in 1552. The walls are lined with 
R.O., E.— 6 
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tablets removed from the cathedral, including one to Thos. Lialey (d. 1795) 
and hit daughters Mrs. R. B. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell (E. sidw. The central 
BiMoe is known as the *Palm Churchyard,* a corruption of 'Pardon QuirdH 
yard.* \ 

From the cloisten we proceed to the ‘^Bishop's Palace (no a^.), built by 
Bp. Jocelin after 1206. with walls and moat added by Bp. Ralph of Shrews- 
bury (1329-^3). Here the swans ring a bell for their dinner. \Beyond the 
14th cent, gatehouse are the ruins of the magnificent Great Hall^ built by 
Bp. Burnell (1274-92) and dismantled under Bp. Barlow (1549-54). The 
Chapel (Bp Burnell) is a beautiful example of Dec. work. In\the lovely 
gardens of the palace is the 15th cent, well-house. — To the S.W. is the long, 
buttressed Bishop* s Barn^ a perfect specimen of the early 15th ototury. — 
Along the S. side of the moat a path leads back to the road, from which we 
obtain a good view of the finest E. end in England, with the Dec. central tower, 
octagonal chapter house (fine gargoylm). and pentagonal Lady Chapel 
standing clear of the choir. 

We regain St. Andrew’s St.. wlu»c, connected with the N. side of the 
cathedral by the bridge over the Chain Gate, lies the unique *Vicars* Close, 
built by Bp. Ralph (c. 1348) and his successors for the College of Vicars 
Choral, the deputies of the canons, and now partly occupied by theological 
students. It consists of two rows of 21 houses, each with two rooms and a 
little garden in front. At the entrance is a much-copied oriel window and 
the common dining hall, with a pulpit and an interesting painting. At the 
farther end of the close is the tiny chapel, containing fragments of 13th cent, 
sculpture and sgraffito paintings by Heywood Sumner. 

On the N. side of the Cathedral Green is the *Deaneryt partly rebuilt by 
Dean Gunthorpe in 1472^98. Adjoining it on the E. is the Archdeaconry^ 
dating from c. 1280 but entirely modernised; the hall, now used as the 
Ubrary of the theological college, has a 15th cent, timber roof. The Prebendal 
Hmtae, at the N.E. comer of the c^edral, assigned to the principal of the 
college, is a 15th cent, house with a beautiful porch. — The Museum (1 1-5.30. 
dosed 12.30-2. in winter 2-4 only; adm. 6d.), in a comer of the Green, 
contains finds from Wookey Hole and local antiquities. 

The civic church of ♦St Cathbert has an aggressively solid 
Pcrp. tower of the Somerset type, and contains two well- 
carved, though mutilated, reredoses (one a Jesse Tree) in the 
transepts. Close by are Bp, Bubwith's Almshouse (1424) and 
the Byre Theatre of the Mendip Players, opened in 1938 in 
the converted cow-house of an old farm. 

Motor-Buses to Wookey Hole, Glastonbury, Cheddar, etc,— From Wells to 
Shepton Medlet, Frame, etc., see p. 135; to Bath, see p. 151. 

The road from Wells to (6 m.) Glastonbury crosses a level 
marsh. 

GLASTONBURY {George & Old Pilgrims^ Inn, RB. 19/6, 
P. 8i gs.; Crown, RB. 16/6, P. 7i gs.; Copper Beech, RB. 21/, 
P. 8 gs.), an ancient town (5081 inhab.) at the base of Glaston- 
bury Tor, owes its origin and its fame to its celebrated abbey. 

TTie ♦Abbey (adm. €d,, 9,30 or 10 to 6, 7, or 8; closed Sun.), 
^Hhe first and greatest house of the oldest and most famous 
monastic order,** entered by the Abbot's Gate in the market- 
place, represents the earliest Christian foundation in England, 
which survived the storms of Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
conquest and presents a continuity of religious life elsewhere 
unparailded. 

AocorfUng to the romantic legend, St. Jose^ of Arimathea with deven 
companions brought to Glastonbury the cfaaiioe of the Last Supper (or, 
according to another tradition, the phials that held the blood of the Gmel- 
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fixion; comp. Abbot Bere’s shield in St. Benignus's Church, see above): 
and here, in the Druidic Isle of Avalon or Ynysi^ryn, the 'Blessed Isle,^ 
built the 'Vetusta Ecclesia/ or primitive church of wood and wattle-work. 
Refounded by Pope Eleutherius in a.d. 166, the settlement was visited by 
St. Patrick (who, according to one legend, died here in 463) and by St. Bridget 
(488). The Saxon kings Edmund the Magnificent (d. 946), Edgar (d. 975), 
and Edmund Ironside (d. 1016) were buried in this sacred spot. Another 
church was built by St. David m 530, though the first actual record of the 
abbey dates from 601. Larger churches, always with the careful inclusion of 
the Vetusta Ecclesia, were raised successively by Ine, King of the West Saxons, 
in 708; by St. Ounstan (d. 988), who was bom and educated at Glastonbury; 
and by Thurstin and Herlewin, the first Norman abbots after the Conquest. 
Under Dunstan, who became abbot in 940 and introduced the Benedictine 
rule, the abbey became a centre of light and learning and gave England many 
great ecclesiastics. Until 1154, when precedence was given to St. Albans, the 
mitred abbot of Glastonbury was the premier abbot of England. The remains 
of King Arthur and Guinevere, reputed to have been discovered here in 1191, 
were finally reinterred in front of the high altar in 1276, in the presence of 
Edward I. 

In 1184 the whole abbey, including the Vetusta Ecclesia, was burned to 
the ground. The rebuilding was begun at once and was completed in 1303 
(except for a few later additions). The first part to be finished (1186) was the 
Chapel of the Virgin (now commonly called St. Joseph’s Chapel), on the 
exact site of the old wooden chapel and (so it is said) in strict fidelity to the 
ancient plan. The abbey was suppressed in 1539, the last Abbot, Richard 
Whiting, being executed on the Tor (see below). After the Reformation the 
buildings wese ne^ected and until about 1830 they were used as the stone- 
quarry of the neighbourhood. The ruins were bought for the Church of 
England in 1908 and vested in trustees, since when much notable excavation 
work was carried out by F. Bligh Bond (1864-1945). 

Of the vast Church the sole remains, '^appalling in their 
dead eloquence,” are the two E. piers of the central tower 
(with portions of the transeptal walls attached), one of the N. 
transeptal chapels, parts of the S. aisle-walls of the nave and 
choir, and the W. door. The last leads into the 13th cent. 
Galilee connecting the church with *5f. Josephus Chapel (walls 
still standing), “a jewel of late-Romanesque,” with rich carvings 
and interlacing arcades. Beneath is a 1 5th cent. Crypt connecting 
with a well of unknown antiquity. The length of the whole 
range of buildings was proved to be c. 590 ft. by the discovery 
(19C^) of the apsidal Edgeo’ Chapel^ built by Abbot Bere, at 
the extreme E. end. The foundations of St, DunstarCs Chapel^ 
at the extreme W., and of the North Porch and the Loretto 
Chapel (N. side of nave) are marked on the ground, and the 
site of the Chapter House, Cloisters^ and the sub-vaults of the 
Refectoty and Dormitory have also been determined. 

Within the Abbey enclosure is the * Abbot's Kitchen (1435- 
40), with a high octagonal stone roof and lantern; it contains 
a small museum of Abbey antiquities. The ISth cent. Lower 
Gateway, formerly an inn, was restored in 1928. In Bere Lane 
(to the N.E.) is the Abbot's Barn (14th cent.), with symbols of 
the Evangelists and a fine collar-beam roof. 

In the market-place the Lake Village Museum (adm. 
Apr.-^t, 10-1, 2.15-5.15, closed Sun. Mon. exc. BH.) 
contains interesting finds from Meare. The Almshouses, 
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founded by Abbot Bere, with their chapel (1512), lie behind the 
Abbot’s Gate. On the left in High St. are a pilgrknb* hostelry 
of the 15th cent, (now a hotel), the Abbot's Tribiuml (adm. 
3d. daily. Sun. from 2), with fine old woodwork, and me church 
of St. John the Baptist (1465), with a fine tower and a 15th cent, 
sarcophagus from the abbey. St. Benignus, built on older 
foundations by Abbot Bere, lies W. of the market pla<». 

The Tor (S50 ft.), crowned with the 14th cent, tower of a chapel of St. 
Michael (destroyed by a landslip in 1271), commands a famous fView of 
Glastonbury, Wells, and the Bristol Channel. — At the foot of Tor Hill, m 
the garden^ of Chalice Well, is tne chalybeate Blood Spring, formerly of 
repute for its healing virtues. — On Wyrral Hill, W. of the town, grew the 
original * Glastonbury Thom* (Crataegus praecox), which sprang from St. 
Joseph’s staff. The tree was hacked down by the Puritans, but offshoots, 
with the unimpaired virtue of blossoming at Christmas-tide, may be seen in 
the abbey grounds and in St. John’s churchyard. — Sharpham (2 m. S.W.), 
a manor house built by Abbot Bere and the scene of Abbot Whiting’s arrest, 
was the birthplace of Henry Fielding (1707-54). — At Butleigh, 4 m. S. of 
Glastonbury, Adm. Lord Hood (1724-1816) was bom (monument in church, 
with epitaph by Southey). — Meare, 34 m. N.W., has the Fish House and 
Manor of the abbots of Glastonbury (both 14th cent.) and the remains of 
ancient lake-dwellings. 

From Glastonbury to Bridgwater (15 m.) the road (A 39) goes on through 
the boot-making town of (1| m.) Street (no inn), and thence follows the low 
ridge of the Polden Hills, overlooking the levels of Sedgemoor. — Other 
buses run to Wells and Bristol; Taunton; Weston-super-Mare; and Somerton. 


22. FROM BRISTOL TO EXETER 

Road 76 m. (A 38). — To (15 m.) Sidcot, see Rte. 21. — 33 m. Bridgwater. 

— 44 m. Taunton. — 51 m. Wellington. — 63 m. Cullompton. — 76 m. 
Exeter. — Motor Coach from Prince St. in 3^-4 hrs. 

Railway, 75| m. in li-2i hrs. Principal stations: IH <n. Yatton, junctims 
for Clevedon (3i m.) and for Cheddar (^ m.) and Wells (17^ m.). — 19i m. 
Weston-super-Mare. — 24i ra, Brent Knoll. — 27 m. Highbridge & Burnham. 

— 33i m. Bridgwater. — 39i m. Durston, where we join the direct line from 
London. — 45 m. Taunton. — 52 m. Wellington. — 60^ m. Tiverton Junction, 
for Tiverton (4i m.) and for Hemyock (7i m.). — 63 m. Cullompton. — 
67i m. Hele <ft Bradninch. — 7S| m. Exeter (St. David’s). 

From Bristol to (15 m.) Sidcot^ see Rte. 21. We leave the 
Wells road on the left and descend to the rich grazing flats or 
‘levels’ of N. Somerset. At 23^ m. the isolated Brent Knoll 
(457 ft.) breaks the monotony of the landscape. — At (26 m.) 
Highbridge a road (B 3139) leads r. for (H m.) Burnham. 

Bundiam-on-Sea (.Queen's, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Royal Clarence, RB. 16/6, 
P. 7 gs.; Richmond, P. 7-10 gs.) is a golfing resort (9150 inhab.) at the mouth 
of the Parrett. In the diurch is a white marble altarpiece designed by Inigo 
Jones for Whitehall Chapel and once in Westminster Abbey. The famous 
Burnham & Berrow Golf Links lie to the N. 

33 m. Bridgwater (Royal Clarence, T.H., RB. 18/6; Bristol), 
a red brick town (22,2(X) inhab,), on the Parrett. Its capture by 
Fairfax in 1645 was a heavy blow to the Royalists. Adm. 
Blake (1599-1657; statue in Comhill) was bom in a house 
(now a museum) in Blake St. St. Mary*s Church (1420), with 
a slender spire 174 ft. in height, built inl366 by Nicholas Waleys, 
and good woodworii; was ruthlessly restored in 1851. ‘Batb 
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brick,’ named after its maker, not the city, is manufactured 
only at Bridgwater, from the clay and sand deposited by the 
Parrett. A ‘bore’ or tidal wave, 4-6 ft. high at spring-tides, 
passes up the river twice daily. 

At Sedgemoor, in the marshes 3 m. S.E. (1 m. N. of Weston Zoyland), the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion was crushed on July 6th, 1685, a fortnight 
after he had been proclaimed king at Bridgwater. A flagstaff and a stone of 
memory, with four ’stedale’ stones, mark the ‘graveyard’ field where the 
slain lie buried, and a memorial in Weston church (which has a fine roof, 
c. 1500, put up by Abbot Bere of Glaston), recalls the temporary imprison- 
ment here of 500 rebel peasants, some score of whom were hang^ in chains 
from the belfry battlements. 

From Bridgwater to Minehead, 25i m. (A 39), motor-bus in 2 hrs. — 4 m. 
Brymore House^ birthplace of John Pym (1584-1643). — 8i m. Nether 
Stowey {George Inn\ birthplace of the Jesuit Robert Parsons (1546-1610). 
Coleridge occupied a cottage here (N.l .; adm. 6d. exc. Sat.) in 1796-98, 
and in 1797 he was joined by Wm. Wordsworth (comp, below). It was as a 
result of their constant companionship, by which Wordsworth was profoundly 
influenced, that the ‘Lyrical BallatlU* (to which Coleridge contributed ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’) were produced. Nether Stowey is a stag- and fox-hunting 
centre, and a good starting-point for walks over the charming Quantock 
Hills (1261 fr.; 300 acres N.T.), with their clear springs, wild red deer, heather, 
and bilberries : to Crowcombe (see below) about 5 m. Stogursey^ 3 m. N., has 
a notable Norman church. — 10 m. Dodington^ with a brautiful Elizabethan 
manor house, now a farm. — Near (11^ m.) Holford is Alfoxden or Affoxton 
Housst occupied by Wordsworth in 1797, seen from a path through the 
grounds. — At (17 m.) Williton we join the road from Taunton (p. 160). 

From Bridgwater to Glastonburyt see Rte. 21. 

36 m. North Petherton has a fine church tower. 

44 m. TAUNTON (33,613 inhab.), the county town of Somer- 
set, lies in the beautiful valley of Taunton Dean, noted for its 
apples and cider. A flourishing market town, unspoilt by 
industry, it is the best road and rail centre in the county. 

Hotels. Castle, Castle Green, RB. Post Office, ‘North St. 

23/, P. 11 gs.; County, Fore St., T.H., 

RB. 19/6; Winchester, Castle Grn., Motor-Buses. Local buses from 
RB. 18/6; Burlington, Station Rd.. Fore St. Long-distance buses from 
RB. 16/, P. 9 gs. Bus Station (Rfrats.), Tower St., 

Restaurant. Tudor Home, Fore St. to all destinations. 

History. Founded c. 70S by Ine, king of the West Saxons, as a stronghold 
against the Celts, Taunton remained a fortified seat of the Bishops of Win- 
chester or more than a thousand years. The casUe dates from early in the 
12th century. Here in 1497, after ms unsuccessful rebellion. Perkin Warbeck 
was examined by Henry Vll. Heroically defended by Blake, the castle with- 
stood three sieges by Royalist forces in 1644-45, during which two-thirds 
of the town was destroyed by fire. On June 20th, 1685, James, Duke of 
Monmouth, was proclaimed king in the market place. After the Battle of 
Sedgemoor swift retribution fell on the inhabitants, who suffered the cruelties 
of ‘Kirke's Lambs,’ and Judge Jeffreys’ ‘Bloody Assize.* Sydney Smith made 
his famous speech on Rrform in Taunton in 1831. 

The road from Bridgwater leads past the thatched Leper 
Hospital in East Reach and Gray's Almshouses (1635) to the 
market place, now called Fore St., the triangular centre of the 
town. To the left are the Tudor House (1578 ; now a restaurant) 
where Judge Jeffreys lodged, and the Devon 8l Somerset Stores, 
formerly the White Hart Inn, from the signboard of whidbi 
Col. Kirke hanged captured rebels. Beyond the Municipal 
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Buildings, which incorporate the old Grammar School (now 
known as King’s College and situated S. of the town), we turn 
into Castle Green. Taunton Castle^ much restored! contains 
the Somerset County Museum (9.30-5 or 5.30; admi 1/), with 
a good prehistoric collection, a fine late Roman '"MoWc from 
Low Ham villa, near Langport, and relics of Sedgemopr and of 
the ‘Bloody Assize,’ which was held in the great hall. 

Passing under the outer gate by Castle Bow, we see,\framed 
by Hammet St., Mary Magdalen's, one of the hnek Perp. 
churches in England, with a magnificent, richly sculpture 
tower, 163 ft. high, reconstructed in 1858-62. The church has 
double aisles, statues of angels between the clerestory lights, 
and a fine oak roof. Near by, a long wall in Canon St. and the 
Priory Barn, next to the cricket ground, are all that remains of 
an important 12th cent, priory. St, James's (rebuilt) has a 
good font and a fine tower faithfully reconstructed in 1870. 
Wilton House, at the top of High St., was the birthplace of the 
historian A. W. Kinglake (1809-91). Taunton School lies N. 
of the town. 

Trull, 2 m. S., has a small church containing a large number of 16th cent, 
wood-carvings and a remarkably fine pulpit; and Kingston St. Mary, 3 m. 
N., has a fine Perp. church tower. 

FR<M Taunton to Minehead, 23i m., motor-bus in If hr. (railway in 
60~70 min.; through-carria^ on Sat. from London in c. 4 hrs.). Beyond 
(2 m.) Norton FUzwarren, vuth a fine church-screen (c. ISOO), the road skirts 
the S.W. flank of the Quantock Hills, which stretch from Taunton to the sea 
and culminate in IVilTs Neck (1261 ft.), above Crowcombe. — 5 m. Blshop*a 
L^ydeard (Lethbridge Arms , RB. lS/6) has a Perp. church (good wood-carvings) 
and a good 14th cent, churchyard cross. At Combe Florey, If m. N.W., 
Sydney Smith was rector from 1829 to 1845. On the left appear the Brendon 
Hilh, — 9 m. Crowcombe (r.) has a Perp. church and two 14th cent, crosses. — 
13 m. Bicknoller church has another good screen (1726) and carved bench<nds. 
— At (ISf m.) Williton (Egremont, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.) we join the road from 
Bridgwater. The buses make a detour to Watchet (West Somerset, RB. 17/6, 
P. 8 gs.), a small port on the Bristol Channel, 2 m. N. — 17i m. Wasfdord 
(Dragon House, unlic., RB. 25/, P. 9 gs. ; Washford) lies just N. of the ruins 
of *C3eeve Abitoy, founded for Cistercian monks in 1188 (adm. 1/ daily; 
Sun. from 2), which include the gatehouse (c. 1530), the excellently preserved 
dormitory (E.E.), the refectory (16th cent.), and the foundations of the church. 
The numerous fine doorways and tiled pavements should be noticed. — 
18f m. Carhampton is 1 m. S. of Blue Anchor (Blue Anchor, RB. 17/6, P. 
8 gs.; Langbury, unlic., P. 6-94 gs.), a little bathing resort. — 21f m. Dimster 
iUOtrell Arms, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs., an interesting old house; Foresters* 
Arms, RB. 15/6, P 8 gs.), an exceedin^y quaint old town, has many interest- 
ing buildings, including the Yarn Market (c. 1600). *Dunster Castle, a splen- 
did castdlated mansion, built by Mohun, Earl of Somerset, c. 1070, and held 
by the Luttrells from 1376, dates in its present form from the 13-18th cent,; 
it was in 1645 held by Col. Wyndham for 160 days against the Parliamen- 
tarians under Blake. The castle (2/6) and grounds are open 10.15-12.30 and 
2.15-4.30; grounds (1/) on weekdays, Apr.-Oct; castle (conducted parties 
every f hr.) on Wed. & Tburs. mid-June-August. The mterior of me old 
priory church (E.E. & Perp., with traces of Norman) is highly interesting. 
Conegar Hill, conspicuous on the left, is a landmark for sailors. — 23i m. 
Minehead, see p. 205. 

Atoii Taunton to Barnstaple, 49f m. (A 361), bus to Bampton. (Rail- 
way in c. li hr.). This route passes through magnificent scenery. — 2 m. 
Norton FUzwarren, see above. — The fine Perp. church at (7 m.) Milverton 
has good wood-carvings. — 11 m. Wiveliscombe Lion, RB. 17/6; White 
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Hart, RB. 12/6). — We enter Devon before (20i m.) Bampton (White Horse, 
RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.) where the chief fair for Exmoor ponies is held (last Thoia 
in Oct.). We cross the Exe valley (p. 206). — From (38i m.) South Molton 
(George, RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs. ; Unicom, RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.) a road crosses Exmoor 
to (11 m.) Simonsbath, and another leads N. to (24 m.) Ilfracombe, passing 
(6 m.) Charles^ with the rectory where R. D. Blackmore (1825->1900) spent 
his boyhood. — 44} m. Barnstaple^ see p. 199. 

From Taunton to Peov//, see Rte. 17; to London, see Rte. 18. 

51 m. Wellington (Squirrel, RB. 18/6, P, 8i gs.; Wrist’s, 
uniic., RB. 16/6) is a woollen-making town with 7298 inhab., 
whence the ^eat duke derived his title. To the S. rise the 
Blackdown Hills, crowned by (2^ m.) the Wellington Monu- 
ment (900 ft.). — We soon enter Devonshire, and at (58 m.) 
Waterloo Cross leave the Tiverton road on the right. On the 
left is the Culm valley, ascending to Hemyock (7 m.) at the S. 
foot of the Blackdowns. We descend the river, past (63 m.) 
Cullompton (Cullompton, RB. 21/, P. 1 1 gs.. Manor House, RB. 
18/6, P. 7i-10 gs.; White Hart, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.), the fine 
Pdp. *Church of which contains the beautiful Lane Chapel 
(16th cent.), and has a magnificent tower and roof. — At (68i 
m.) Beare we enter a large and finely wooded N.T. property 
(6210 acres), mainly presented by Sir Richard Acland in 1943, 
including Killerton House (r.), the gardens of which are open 
to the public. — 71 m. Broadclyst (Red Lion, P.R., RB. 15/, P. 
6 gs.) and (73 m.) Pinhoe (Hotel, see p. 126), both have notable 
chur^es. — 76 m. Exeter, see Rte. 17. 

23. FROM EXETER TO PLYMOUTH 

Devonshire, or Devon, one ortho most beautiful of English counties and, 
in the spacious days of Queen Elisabeth, one of the most famous, ranks in 
size next to Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The moorland scenery of Dart- 
moor and Exmoor occupies a considerable part of its hilly surface, but the 
remainder, except some districts in the N., is well wooded. South Devon is 
renowned for its mild climate, its rich vegetation, with a wealth of ferns and 
wild flowers, its luxuriant hedgerows, its deep winding lanes, and its lovely 
combes. The S. coast, interrupted by estuaries, presents vivid contrasts of 
red rocks, blue seas, and verdant woods; while the N. coast has bold diffis 
cleft by narrow ravines. Devonshire cider and clotted cream are highly 
esteemed. During the high season *beauty spots’ are apt to be crowded and 
caravan sites are embarrassingly prominent. Motorists should drive with 
special care in the narrow lanes. The South Hams district was turned into a 
battle-training ground by the U.S. military forces in 1942-44, and many 
villages and farms were evacuated. For the Normandy invasion Plymouth 
was the chief port of embarkation for these troops. 

A. Vift Adibnrton 

Road, 43 m. (A 38). — 9} m. Chudleigh, — 19 m. Ashburton, — 214 m- 
Buckfastleih.^Z2 m. Ivybridge,-^AS m. Plymouth. — Motor-Bu 8 from 
Exeter (Paul St.) in 2 hrs. 20 min. 

Railway via Newton Abbot, 52 m., W.R. in lf-2 hrs. — The Cornish 
Riviera Express runs non-stop from London (Paddington) to Plymouth 
(North Road), 225} m. in 4} hrs. (Sat. in summer non-stop to Truro in 6 
m.): the Torbay Express to Torquay, 199} m. in 3} hrs. — Prmcipal Stations: 
12 m. Dawlish. — 15 m. Teignmouih. — 20 m. Newton Abbot, junction for 
Torquay, etc. (Rte. 23 b); also for Moretonhampstead (12} m.). -^28} m. 
TotMB, junction for Aswurton (9} m.). — 35} m. Brent, junction for Kings^ 
bridge (12} m.). — 41} m. Ivybridge, — 48 m. Plympton. — 52 m. Plymouth. 
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Crossing the Exe Bridge, we turn sharp left, and dt (li m.) 
Alphington (Peamore House, 1 m. S., P. 10 gs. ; Motel on the 
by-pass), the church of which has a notable font of c.\l 140, the 
coast road diverges left. — 3i m. Kennford (Anchor, RB. 18/6, 
P. 28/6). We soon join A 38 (the by-pass). At 5i m.\we bear 
right, ascend the steep Haldon Hill (view), and pass (l.)\Haldon 
racecourse. — m. Chudleigh (Clifford Arms, RB. ll2/6, P. 
5-7 gs. ; Rock House, unlic., si^ar charges), with the picttu^sque 
Chudleigh Rock, 

A pleasant route to Exeter (14^ m.) ascends the Teign valley. Above the 
E. side of the valley are Higher Ashton^ where the 15th cent. *Church has fine 
rood and parclose screens (painted), and Doddiscombsleigh, noted for the 
wealth of old stained glass in its church (6 m. and 8 m. from Chudleigh 
respectively). 

Leaving on the right the roads to Bovey Tracey and Moreton- 
hampstead (Rte. 24), and on the left those to Newton Abbot 
and Torquay (see below), we cross the Teign and Bovey and 
come into view of Dartmoor. — 19 m. Ashburton {Golden Lion, 
RB. ni, P. 7-9 gs., with swimming-pool ; Holne Park, l-J m. W., 
RB. 17/6, P. 7-9 gs.; Holne Chase, 3 m. N.W., unlic., P. 8-12 
gs.), a ‘Stannary’ town (p. 173 ; 2700 inhab.), with many old 
houses and a fine 14-1 5th cent, church, is a good starting-point 
for the moor E. and W. of the Dart, below Dartmeet. 

The lovely woods of Holne Chase are open to the guests of Holne Chase 
Hotel. — A favourite excursion from Ashburton is a circular tour (c. 9 m.) 
skirting Holne Chase. We follow the Tavistock road N.W. for c. i m., then 
take the r. branch at the fork. After c. 3i m. we reach BucklandAn-the’-Moor 
(B.E. church, with Perp. screen and Norman font), at the foot of Buckland 
Beacon (1282 ft.; view). We then descend (1.) to (4^ m.) Buckland Bridge, 
where the IVehburn joins the Dart, i m. above the crag called the Lovers* 
Leap, Hence we follow the road to the S.W., with the Dart on our left, to 
(Si m.) the New Bridge. Crossing this we proceed £. to (6i m.) Holne Bridge, 
2 m. from Ashburton. 

Excursions on Dartmoor (see Rte. 24) may be made to Wldeeombe-in- 
tko~Moor, m.; Rippon Tor, m.; Hay Tor, 6 m.; Dartmeet, 8 m., vift 
New Bridge and Pound’s Gate; South Brent vift Holne (Hi m.); and Chagford 
Wft Beetor Cross or Lustleigh (12i m. or 21i m.). 

We cross (20i m.) Dart Bridge and turn r. for (i m.) Buck- 
fast Abbey, founded perhaps in the 10th cent., refounded in 
1136, and colonised by French Benedictines in 1882. 

Nothing remains of the original building but a 12th cent, undercroft and 
the 15th cent. Abbot’s Tower. The present cruciform church (adm. daily), 
modelled on Kirkstall and Fountains, «Hth a square central tower, was built 
by the monks with their own labour in 1907-38 on the old foundations. The 
dignified interior has a magnificent mosaic pavement; an altar, font and 
corona modelled on German Romanesque works; and two candelabra and 
a plaque to Abbot Vonier (d. 1938) by Benno Elkan. — Hembury Castle, an 
andent camp, lies 1 m. N.W.. surrounded by woodland (374 acres, N.T.). 

From Dart Bridge the road goes on to (21 i m.) Buckfast- 
high (King’s Arms, RB. 13/6, P. 6 gs.; Croppins Park, unlic., 
RB. 14/, P. 7 gs.), a Weed- and blanket-making town (2600 
inhab.). At (23i m.) Dean Prior Herrick (1591-1674) was 
rector in 1629-47 and again from 1662, and here he is buried 
(tablet and window in the church). — 26i m. South Brent (r.) 
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has a Norman church tower and font. *Brent Hill (1017 ft.), 
1 m. N., is a good point of view and the romantic scenery of 
the *Dean Burn Valley^ 3 m. N., repays a visit. 

Syon Abbey, U m. E., is a Bridgettine nunnery formerly at Islewoith, which 
has never been dispersed since its foundation by Henry V in 1414. 

32 m. Ivybridge {London, RB. 15/, P. 1\ gs. King's Arms, 
RB. Ill, P. 7i gs.), a well-situated village, derives its name from 
the old bridge over the Eime. It is a good hunting centre and 
convenient for excursions on S. Dartmoor. 

Pleasant walks may be taken in the beautiful Ivybridge Woods and to (2 m.) 
Hanger Down, (H m.) Western Beacon (1088 ft.), or (2 m.) Harford Bridge. 
From Harford Church (Perp.) a fine moorland walk leads along the right 
bank of the Erme to (3 m.) the Stall Moor Circle. Higher up the valley are 
some fine examples of hut circles. — Modbury (p. 167) is 5 m. S. (motor-bus). 
— The road from Ivybridge to (8 m.) Shaugh Prior (Rte. 24c) leads to (3 m.) 
Cornwood and thence N.W.. vi& (S m.) Tolch Moor Cate, with the fine heights 
of Pen Beacon (1407 ft.) and Shell Top (1546 ft.) on the right. --To Okr* 
hampton over the moor, see Rte. 24o. 

38 m. Plympton (Elfordleigh, 1 m. N., RB. 19/6, P. 7-9 gs., 
with golf course), a ‘Stannary’ town (p. 173), is the birthplace 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-92), with the old grammar school 
(1664) attended by him and his brother-artists Haydon (1786- 
1846) and Northcote (1746-1831); the church of St. Mary is 
noteworthy. — 43 m. Plymouth, see Rte. 23c. 


B. By the Coast Road 

Road, 7(H m. (A 379). — 13 m. Dawlish. — 16 m. Teignmouth. — 24 m. 
Torquay. — 27 m. Paignton. — 35 m. Dartnonth. — 49i m. Kingsbridge. — 
57i m. Modbury. — 63i m. Yealmpton. — 70^ m. Plyniouth. The direct road 
to Torquay (22^ m.) runs viS Newton Abbot. 

Railway to Kingswear, 34f m., W.R. in l^li hr: Principal stations: 
To (20 m.) Newton Abbot, see Rte. 23a. — 25i m. Torquay. — 28 m. Paignton, 
— 31m. Churston, junction for Brixham (2 m.). — 34f m. Kingswear (ferry 
to Dartmouth, 10 min.). 

At m m.) Alphington we diverge 1. from the direct road. 
Skirting the grounds of Powderham Castle, we pass (7i m.) 
Kenton, where the church has a wonderful rood-screen (c. 
1480 ; loft partly modern). — From (9 m.) Starcross (Courtenay 
Arms) a ferry plies to Exmouth (see p. 130). — 13 m. Dawlidi 
{Grand, RB. 18/6, P, 8-10 gs.; Royal, RB, 18/6, P. 8 gs.; 
Brooklands, RB. 17/, P. 6-10 gs.; Rockstone, P. 7-11 gs.; 
Oak Cliff, at Dawlish Warren, P. 6-11 gs.), where the raOway 
passes ^tween the town and the sea, is a seaside resort with 
7500 inhab., sheltered by the Haldon range (821 ft.). At Dawlish 
Warren (li m. N.E.) is an 18-hole golf course. — 16 m. Teign- 
mcNitfa (pron. Tinmouth; Royal, RB. 27/6, P. from 12 gs., 
summer only; Marina, unlic., RB. 21/, P. 7i-12 gs.; Seacroft, 
similar charges, Apr.-Oct. ; Beach, P. 8 gs. ; New Quay Inn, 
RB. 15/), frequented for sea-bathing since the 18th cent. (10,600 
inhab.), with a sandy beach and a pier, is well situated at the 
mouth of the Teign. Keats stayed here in 1818, correcting the 
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proofs of *Endymion.’ Local days are shipped from the ancient 
little harbour. T 

The walk by the Sea Wall (N.) to (2 m.) the curiously formed red rodca 
known as the Parson and Clerk should be taken, and also that to (2 m.) 
Little Haldon (81 1 ft.; motor-bus), with golf links. — A 381 ascendk the Teign 
to (6 m.) Newton Abbot (Rte. 23c), leaving on the right (2^ mjj) Bishops^ 
teignton (Tapley, unlic., RB. 14/>18/6, P. S-9i gs.), with a Pexp. dbiurdi 
(Norman doorway and 13th cent, tympanum). \ 

A long bridge (551 yds.) and a ferry (2^.) cross the^tuary 
to Shaldon (Dunmore, P. from 12 gs.; Undercliff, RBt 17/6, 
P. 8 gs. ; Teign House, unlic.), situated under a bold headland 
called the Ness, The hilly Torquay road skirts the cliffs above 
Babbacombe Bay (see below). 

24 m. TORQUAY (53,200 inhab.) is charmingly situated on 
seven hills rising from the N. shore of Tor Bay, at the con- 
vergence of two valleys. The beauty of its position, the luxuri- 
ance of its semi-tropi(^ vegetation, the equability of its climate, 
its protection against all winds except those from the genial 
south, and its attractive environs, have won for “la coquette 
ville de Torquay*’ (as Max O’Rell calls it) a high reputation 
as a health-resort and winter residence. Mrs. Browning (before 
her marriage) lived in 1838-41 at Bath House, now the Regina 
Hotel. 


Hotelf. Imperial (120 R.), well 
•ituated on the E. side of Tor Bay, 
RB. from 32/6, P. 16-24 gs.; Palace 
(150 R.), at Anstey’s Cove, similar 
duurges; Grand (140 R.), Torbay Rd., 
RB. 35/. P. 13-18 gs.; Osborne 
(120 R.), Meadfoot, P. 14-22 gs., all 
the above first class; Victoria (100 R.) 
Belgrave Rd., P. 12-20 gs.; Torbay 
(100 R.), nr. the harbour, RB. 21/^ 
47/6, P. 9-18 gs.; Lincombe Hall, 
with garden, Meadfoot Rd., P. 
9-12 gs.: Queens, nr. harbour, RB. 
25/, P. 1 1-13 gs.; Belgrave, nr. Abbey 
Odns., P. 10-20 Carlton, 

Daddyhole Rd., similar charges; 
Riviera, Park Hill Rd., RB. 21/, P. 
9-14 gs.; Regina, by harbour, 
similar diarges; Rosetor, nr. Torre 
Abbey, P. 8-14 gs.; Livermead 
House, similar charges; Royal, The 
Strand, RB. 21/, P. 8f-12i gs.; 
Ihiion, Union St., RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; 
Roslin Hall, unlic., Belgrave Rd., 
P. 9-14 gs.; Welltwood HaU, unlic., 
Wellswood Ave., similar ^rges; 
and many others. 

At Babbacombe i Babbacombe 
CUlf, RB. 30/, P. 10-15 bSm Mar.- 
Oct; Cary Arms, RB. 18/67?. 8^-10 


gs.; Oswald’s, P. 7-11 g8.-.UnUc.; 
Sefton, P. 8-14 gs. ; Glen, P. 8i-ll gs., 
both closed in winter. 

Bathing from numerous beaches 
and coves. — Swimming and Medical 
Baths, Marine Spa. 

Post Office. Fleet St. 

Motor-Buses from the Station to 
Babbacombe; from the Strand to 
Paignton; Newton Abbot: Teignmouih 
vii Shaldon; Chelston (for coddng- 
ton); from the New Town Hall to 
Totnes,Ivybridge, and Plymouth; from 
Castle Circus to Exeter; from 
Marine Sq. to Brixham vtfl Churston. 
— Motor Ck>ACH Station, Lyming- 
ton Rd. 

Motor Launches from- Princess 
Pier to Brixham every i hr. (2/); 
from Haldon Pier to the River Dart, 
and along the coast. 

Amusements. Ck>noerts, etc., in 
the Pavilion, Marine Spa (mornings 
only). Princess Cardens, and Bdbba^ 
combe Concert Hall. — Reoattas 
are held in Ai^st. — Tennis 
Courts in Abbey Gardens, Upton, 
Cary Park, and Palace Hotel 
(covered). — Golf at Petitor, Pre- 
ston, and Churston. 


Torbay Road leads E. from the station, at the S.W. end of 
the town, round the bay, passing Torre Abbey, a 17~18th cent 
house, now the Art Gallery (adm. 6d.; 9-1, 2-5 or 8, Sun. 
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10.30-12.30, 2.30-4.30; closed in winter on Sat. aft. and Sun.), 
with attractive gardens. Of the monastic buildings, the 12th 
cent, chapter-house doorway, the 14th cent, gatehouse and the 
guest haU remain, also a fine tithe bam. The road ends at 
(c. 1 m.) the Inner Harbour^ the N.E. side of which is skirted 
by the Strand. The Outer Harbour, bounded on the N. by the 
Princess Gardens, with the Pavilion, is protected on the W. 
side by the Princess Pier, and on the S.E. side by the Haldon 
Pier, Near the latter are the Aquarium (adm. 1/), the Marine 
Spa and the Royal Torbay Yacht Club, The Strand is continued 
N.W. by Fleet St. and Union St., the main thoroughfare of the 
town, to Torre Station. A little beyond this is St. MichaeVs 
Chapel (E.E. ; view). 

From the Strand, Torwood St. and Babbacombe Rd. lead 
N.E., passing the Museum (adm. bd.', weekdays 10-1, 2-5), 
which contains remains found in Kent’s Cavern and a collection 
of Devon seaweed. At Wellswood (c. 1 m.) we diverge to the 
light on Ilsham Rd. to visit Kent's Cavern (adm. 1/6 ; 1C^5 or 8), 
a limestone cave in which important discoveries of bones and 
flint implements were made. 

From the cavern we make our way N. to (i m.) Anitey's Cove, a pretty 
little bay, and return by the Bishop’s Walk (cliff path; *View) and Marine 
Drive, on which is Ilsham Manor, a 15th cent, grange once owned by Torre 
Abbey. Passing below Lincombe Cardens this leads to (2 m.) Meadfoot Beach, 
whence we may reach (i m.) the harbour across the elevated Daddy Hole 
Plain (view). 

Nearly 2 m. N. of the harbour, by the winding Babbacombe road or over 
Warberry Hill (448 ft.), lies BabbllCombe, a suburb of Torquay, above Babba- 
combe Bay, notable for its lovely colouring. A good view of the coast is 
obtained from Babbacombe Down. A cliff railway (summer only) descends 
to Babbacombe and Oddicombe Beaches. Beyond Babbacombe are St. 
Mary Church and Petitor, whence a fine walk leads along the cliffs to (li m.) 
IVatcombe, with its Giant Rock and interesting terra-cotta works, and to (2 m.) 
Maidencombe. 

Among the points of interest on the W. side of Torquay are (1 m.) Cocfdng- 
ton, with its Perp. church, 16- 17th cent, manor house (caSi), old forge, and 
thatched cottages; Marldon (3 m.), in the Perp. church of which are monu- 
ments of the Gilberts of (Compton, one of whom (Sir Humphrey) was half- 
brother of Sir Walter Raleigh and coloniser of Newfoundland (1583); and 
(4 m.) Compton Castle, a fortified house of the 14~16th cent, (restored), 
owned by the Nat. Trust: the courtyard, great hall, chapel, and kitchen are 
shown 6n Mon., Wed., Thurs., 10-12.30, 2-6 or dusk; if. Longer excursions 
may be made to (7i m.) Berry Pomeroy Castle and (lOi m.) Totnes (Rte. 
23c); to (9 m.) Dartmouth; and to Dartmoor (Rte. 24). 

inmost continuous with Torquay is (27 m.) Paignton {Palace, 
T.H., RB. from 19/6, P. 8-12 gs.; Hydro, similar charges; 
Redcliffe, RB. 25/, P. 10-16* gs.; Park, RB. 21/, P. 9-15 gs.; 
Gerston, RB. 18/6, P. 9* p.; Coverdale, Waterside, similar 
charges), a residential seaside resort (25,350 inhab.) in the 
middle of Tor Bay, with fine sands, a small harbour and a pier. 
The church has a Norman doorway, the Kirkham screen and 
chantry (c. 1526), and an old stone pulpit. The so-caUed 
Coverdale Tower is a fra^pent of a palace of the bishops of 
Exeter and has no association with Miles Coverdale ; near by a 
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14th cent, stone house survives. Beautiful grounds surround the 
Municipal Offices ; the Zoo and Botanical Gard'e/zrUadm. 2/, 
daily from IB) are on the Totnes Rd. — 30J mXChurston 
Ferrers (Dormie Links, P. 8i-12 gs., Mar.-Oct. ; Railway, RB. 
14/6, P. 7 gs.), with an 18-hole golf course. \ 

Here B 3203 leads 1. for (2 m.) Brixham (Bolton^ RB. 18/6, P. 28/6; North- 
cliffe, RB. from 17/6, P. 8-12 gs.; Berryhead^ unlic., P. from 8^ gs.); 4 fishing- 
port (87S0 inhab.), with an attractive harbour long noted for its trawlers and 
a busy fish-market. William of Orange landed here in 1688, an e^nt com- 
memorated by a statue and by the preservation of the stone on which he 
stepped from his boat (at the pier). The Rev. H. F. Lyte (d. 1847), who wrote 
* Abide with me' at Berry Head House, is commemorated by the bells of All 
Saints*. 

From (34i m.) Kingswear (Royal Dart, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.), 
we cross the Dart by steam ferry (lid.; car 2/--3/4; floating 
bridge, with same charges, better for cars, higher upstream) to 
(10 min.) Dartmouth {Raleigh, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs. ; Queen* s, similar 
charges; Royal Castle, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Townstal House, 
unlic., P. 9 gs.; Commercial, RB. 16/6; Yacht, P. ;9 gs. ; 
Guitfield, P. 7-9 gs.), the ‘Dertemouthe’ of Chaucer’s Prblogue, 
a picturesque little seaport (5850 inhab.) on a safe and land- 
locked *Estuary (regatta in August), in which American troops 
embarked for Normandy in 1944, Thomas Newcomen (1663- 
1729), inventor of the atmospheric steam engine, was born 
here. The church of St. Saviour, altered c. 1630, has a handsome 
rood-screen (15th cent.), a carved stone pulpit, and a gallery 
of 1633 bearing the arms of the merchant families. A brass 
(1408) to John Hawley and the ironwork on the S. door are 
noteworthy. The grotesquely carved Butter Walk (1635-40; 
restored) includes a small museum (adm. 6d. ; weekdays). At 
the mouth of the harbour are St. Petrock*s Church (Norman 
font) and the small Castle, begun in 1481 (adm. 6d. daily; 
Sun. from 2), opposite Kingswear Castle (1491). On Mount 
Boone, to the N., is the Britannia Royal Naval College, to 
which the cadets from the old training-ship ’Britannia’ were 
transferred in 1905 and those from Osborne in 1921. 

The favourite trip ascends the river Dart to (10 m.) Totnes (steamer in 
summer in li hr.; 3/6, ret. 6/). Opposite (3 m.) Dittisham (right bank) is 
Oreenway, the birthplace of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1S397--83). In the stream, 
visible at low water, is the Anchor Hgck. on which (according to tradition) 
Sir Walter Raleigh used to smoke his pipe. Beyond Stoke Gabriel Oeft bank; 
(^briel Court, P. from 7^ gs.) and (6^ m.) Duncannon we skirt the hanging 
woods of Sharpham (right bank). The landing-place at Totnes is short of 
the bridge and c. 1 m. from the station. 

Beyond Dartmouth A 379 climbs steeply, passes (36| m.) 
Stoke Fleming, with its conspicuous church, and reaches the 
fdiore at Blackpool (good bathing). — 39 m. Strete (Tallis Rock, 
uidic., P. 8 gs.). The road follows a strip of shingle separating 
the sea from SUxpton Ley, a narrow freshwater lagoon 2 m. long 
(good coarse fishing in winter; permits from Mr. Lasko^, 
Beifiah Cottage, Strete). It is divided by the road to SUqfton, 
i m. beyond which is Pool, the home of Sir John Hawkins. At 
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Slapton Sands is an obelisk erected by the U.S. Army (see 
p. 161). At (42i m.) Torcross (Torcross, RB. 18/6, P. 8-lOi gs.) 
the road turns abruptly inland. 

From Torcross good walkers may follow the coast (fine cliff scenery) to 
(4 m.) Start Point (lighthouse), Prawle Point (9 m.), and (14^ m.) Portle- 
mouth (ferry to Salcombe, 2d.). Portlemouth (Gara Rock. H m. S.E., P. 
10-lS gs.) may be reached also by road (c. 8 m.) vi8 (4 m.) South Pool or (4 m.) 
Chivelstone, both of which have interesting churches. 

49i m. Kingsbridge {Albion, RB. from 17/6, P. 7-12 gs.; 
King^s Arms, RB. 17/6-22/6, P. 8-10 gs.; White Hart, RB. 
12/6), at the head of the lake-like Kingsbridge Estuary, is a busy 
little market town (3150 inhab.) with a curious Market Arcade, 
rebuilt 1796. 

A motor-bus runs S. to (6^ m.) Salcombe (2600 inhab.; Marine^ P. 12-16 
gs.; Salcombe, P. from 16 gs.. both open always; St. Elmo, Bolt Head, P. 
10-15 gs.; Tides Reach, P. 12-16 gs.), a delightful holiday resoxn amid charm- 
ing scenery. J. A. Froude (see below) is buried here. Ferry to Portlemouth. 
see above. Another bus runs S.W. to (5 m.) Hope Cove (Cottage, P. 10-15 
gs.; Grand View, P. 8-14 gs.; Lobster Pot, unlic., P. 7-10 gs.), a Uttle bathing 
resort just N.E. of Bolt Tail. All the *Coast from here to (6 m. S.E.) Bolt 
Head, 2 m. S. of Salcombe, belongs to the Nat. Trust. — About 4 m. W. of 
Kingsbridge is Thurlestone (Thurlestone, P. 10-18 gs.; Links, P. 1^17 gs.; 
Rock House, unlic., P. 7-11 gs., on the shore; Resthaven, unlic., P. 10 gs.); 
a bathing and golfing resort. 

The branch railway from Kingsbridge to Brent (12^ m.; see Rte. 23a) 
ascends the charming roadless valley of the Avon. 

At (53i m.) Aveton Gifford, where the church was almost 
destroyed by a German bomb, the Plymouth road crosses the 
Avon. — 57} m. Modbury (Modbury Inn, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs. ; 
Exeter Inn, RB. 15/) is a severe little town with steep streets and 
slate-hung houses. 

Off Bigburyntn-Sea (Bay, P. 7-11 gs.), 5 m. S. at the mouth of the Avon, 
is the tidal Burgh IMand with a restaurant. 

We cross the Erme and the Yealm, before reaching (63} m.) 
Yealmpton (pron, ‘Yampton’) at the head of the Yealm estuary. 

By bus, or preferably by boat, we may descend the Yealm to (4 m.) Newton 
Ferrers {River Yealm, RB. 16/6-25/, P. 8-14 gs.; Beacon Hill, similar charges; 
Cliffside, P. 7-12 gs., Apr.-Sept; Crown Yealm, unlic., P. 7 gs.), an attrac- 
tively situated village. The coastal scenery, to the S., with the ruined church 
of Revelstoke, is magnificent. 

67} m. Plymstock (Inn, P.R.). — 70} m. Plymouth, entered by 
Laira Bridge, see Rte. 23c. 

C. Vi§ Newton Abbot and Totnes 

Road, m. A 380. 16 m. Newton Abbot. — A 381. 24^ m. Totnes , — 
A 385. 32 m. junction with A 38; thence to Plymouth, see Rte. 23a. 

From Exeter we follow A 38 for 5} m., then bear left and 
ascend Telegraph Hill (763 ft.; 1 in 7). — 16 m. Newton Abbot 
(Globe, RB. 21/; Commercial, RB, 17/6, P, 27/), a railway 
centre (16,400 inhab.), is pleasantly situated near the confluence 
of the Teign and the Lemon. Near the station, in the Torquay 
road, is Ford House (1610; adm. 1/ ; caf6), visited by Charles 1 
(1625) and by William of Orange (1688), and in the centre of 
the town is the old Tower of St, Leonard, where William is said 
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to have been proclaimed king. To the W. is Bradley Mihor (15th 
cent.; N.T.; adm. 1/, Tues. 2-5), with a Perp. chapel. \ 

The church at Haccombe (E.E.: c. 1240), 3 m. E.S.E., has interesting 
effigies and brasses (13-1 7th cent.) of the Carew family. — A 3821 the road 
ascending the Teign valley parallel with the railway, past Newton Abbot 
|»lf links, to (6 m.) Bovey Tracey and (12^ m.) Moretonhamps|^d (see 
Rte. 24) is an important approach to Dartmoor from the Torbay coast. 

19 m. Ipplepen (r.; Grange, unlic., RB. 15/6-25/) hasW 15th 
cent, church. At Torbryan (Church House Inn, a house of 
1500), 1 m. W., the *Church contains a screen of c. 1430 and 
old ^ass. — 22i m. Little Hempston (r.) has a 14th cent, 
parsonage (now a farmhouse), enclosing a square court and 
containing a fine hall. 

24J m. Totnes {Royal Seven Stars, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.; 
Seymour, RB. from 18/6; Castle, RB. 15/6, plain; Ch&teau 
Mlevue, 1 m. N.), one of the oldest boroughs in England 
(5550 inhab.), lies on the side of a hill and consists mainly of one 
long street with piazzas and many old houses with interesting 
interiors. At the upper end of the town are the North Gate 
and the keep of the Norman Castle (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 
2), which consists of two circular stories, with a walk round the 
upper one (*View). Lower down is the Church, a 15th cent, 
budding with a noble red tower. It contains a coloured and 
gilt stone *Rood Screen (restored), formerly ascended by a 
unique stone staircase on the N. side, and good parclose screens. 
Near the church is the colonnaded Guildhall. Below the East 
Gate, in the pavement 0«)> is the * Brutus Stone,'* where (we are 
invited to believe) Brutus of Troy first set foot on English soil 
(indicator on adjoining house). Near the Dart Bridge is a 
monument to W. J. Wills (1834-61), one of the first explorers to 
cross Australia. Salmon and trout fishing is good (permits from 
the Dart Angling Assoc., Totnes). 

About 2i m. E. is Berry Pomeroy Castle (l(>-*7. Sun. 2-5.30; adm. 6d.), a 
picturesque ruin, dating largely from the 16th cent, but going back in part 
(great gateway) to the 14th. — J. A. Froude (1818-94) was bom at Dartington 
(Cott urn), 2 m. N. of Totnes. Dartington Hall preserves part of a 14th cent, 
mansion but is better known as the centre of a successful modem experiment 
in rural economics, which includes a school, a theatre, forcstiy. fruit-growing 
and agricultural estates, and cider and textile mills. Tours of the estate may 
be made on application, in writing, to the Public Relations Office. 

From Totnes a railway and by-roads ascend the pretty valley of the Dart 
to (9i m.) Ashburton (Rte. 23a) viA (3i m.) Staverton, noted for its picturesque 
bridge, and (7 m.) Buckfastleigh, Steamer to Dartmouth, see Rte. 23b. 

At (30 m.) Avonwick (Avon, P.R.) we cross the Avon and 
li m. farther on we join the main road (A 38). Thence vi& 
(37i m.) Ivybridge to (48i m.) Plymouth, see Rte. 23a. 

PLYMOUTH, one of the dhief seaports of England, lies at 
the mouths of the Plym and Tamar and at the head of Plymouth 
Sound, a capacious and sheltered roadstead, to which (with 
its various arms and inlets) the importance of the place is 
nminly.doe. Along with the contiguous Stonehouse and Devon- 
1^, fiymouth forms one large community known as the 
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‘Three Towns* and containing a joint population of 209,000 
(incl. the garrison). It is a fortress of the first rank and as an 
arsenal it is second to Portsmouth alone. Its port carries on 
also a large foreign and coasting trade, mainly in china-clay. 

Railway Stations. North Road Ferry Rd. (B 1) to Torpoint (every 

;AS; Riints.), for all services; i hr.. Id., motor-cycle 9<f., car from 

Friary (B 6: Rfmts.), terminus of the 1/); and from St. Budeaux to Saltash 

S.R., in E. Plymouth; Devonport (every hr., Id., motor-cycle 6d., 

(B 3; Rfmts.; S.R.); i)evo/^r/(A2; car from I/). — For passengers: 

W.R.). from Admiral^ Hard (C 3) every i 

Hotels. Duke of Cornwall (B, hr. (3d.) to Cremyll (Mt. Edgcumbe; 

C4; 100 R.), Millbay Rd., RB. 22/, bus in connection to Cuw^o/id): from 

P. 12 Grand (a; C5), on the Phcenix Wharf {C€) to 'I\tmchapel 

Hoe, with view of the Sound, RB. (every ^ hr., 3d.) and Oreston (4 

27/6, P. Hi gs.; Continentel, T.H. times daily). Motor Launches 

(B 4), Millbay Rd., RB. 20/, P. 9 gs.; from the Barbican (C 6) to Cawsand 

Strathmore, Elliott St. (CS), RB. and to Bovisand (1/)^ and from the 

17/6, P. 9-12 gs.; Bamcroft, unlia. Barbican or Phoenix Wharf round 

68 North Rd. (A S), RB. IS/. the warships and dockyard (3/). 

Restaurants. Genoni’s, 38 George Steamers in summer from the 
St.; Octagon, 69 Union St.; Lockyer, Great Western Docks (C 4) to Looe 

Lockyer St; GoodbodyX George (5/ ret.), Fowey (7/), Saleombe (7/), 

St. Dodman Point (12/), etc. 

Pott OQce (B 5), Tavistock Rd. — Amusements. Palace (variety; B 4), 
Information Bureau, 3 Lockyer Union St. — Tennis, Putting, and 

PI. (City Centre). Bowls on the Hoe, in Central Park, 

Motor-Bus Station (B 4) in Union etc. — Bathing in swimming-pools 
St. for all country services; suburban beneath the Hoe (C 5) and at Mount 
services start from the City Centre. Wise (C 2). — Boats for hire at W. 

Steam Ferries. For cars: from Hoe Pier. 

History. Plymouth was first fortified in the ISth cent, and has ever since 
played an important part in the maritime and naval history of England. It 
supplied seven ships to fight the Armada (1588), and it was in Plymouth 
Sound that the British fleet awaited the arrival of the^ Spaniards. It was the 
starting-point of many of the expeditions of Drake, Humphrey Gilbert, Cook;^ 
and Hawkins (a native of the town), and was the last port touched by the 
Pilgrim Fathers on their way to America (comp. p. 82): and here, standing 
on the ’Mayflower’ slab (see below), the mayor welcomed, in June 1919, the 
crew of the American seaplane NC 4, the first aircraft to cross the AtlMtic 
(viA the Azores). In the Civil War Plymouth sided with the Parliamentarians, 
and it was the only town in S. W. England that escaped capture by the Royalists. 
In 1913, at the Wesleyan Methodist Conference at Plymouth, the suggestion 
was first made that resulted in the onion of the three Methodist Churches in 
1932. Capt. R. F. Scott (1868-1912), the Antarctic explorer, bom at Devon- 
port, is commemorated by monuments on Mount Wise and in St. Mark’s 
church, Ford (Keyham), where he served as a choir-boy. In 1941 the city 
was severely dama^ by German air bombardment, and the new plan fbr 
rebuilding the city centre is still (1956) under way. 

Hie *Hoe (C 5) is a fine elevated esplanade with extensive 
lawns overlooking the Sound, on which Drake is said to have 
been playing bowls when the Spanish Armada hove in sight. 
Here stand the unsatisfactory Armada Tercentenary Memorial 
(1890), the Naval War Memorial (comp. p. 20), a statue of Sir 
Francis Drake (1884; a replied of that at Tavistock), and 
Smeaton's Tower (adm. 2d, m summer), the upper part of the 
I third Eddystone Lighthouse (comp, below). The striking view 
I from the Hoe (best from Smeaton*s Tower) extends in dear 

L — 
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of the Citadel, are the Marine Biological Laboratory\yAxh an 
aquarium (open weekdays, 10-6 or 8, 6dX and, near by, is the 
Royal Marine War Memorial \ 

The Citadel (C 5), erected in 1666, with a fine gateway and a 
statue of George II in Roman costume, is occupied py the 
military; the ramparts are shown 2-6. To the N. lies Uie old 
quarter of Plymouth and Sutton Pool with the quay kno^ as 
the Barbican (B6), where the trawlers land their fish. The 
sailing hence of the ‘Mayflower* in 1620 is conunemorated on 
the pier by a stone slab, an arch, and an inscription. Another 
slab refers to ‘NC4’ (see above). Among the ancient buildings 
near by may be noted the remains of the gatehouse of the 14th 
cent. Castle (foot of Lambhay St.) and the Old Custom House 
(B5; 1586). In New St., off the Barbican, is an Elizabethan 
house (adm. free 10-1, 2.15-6 or dusk, Sun. 3-5). Southside 
St., with remains of a Dominican monastery (tablet) leads, vid 
Notte St. and St. Andrew’s St., to St. Andrew’s (B 5), the mpther 
church of Plymouth, a 15th cent, structure with a good tower. 

The nave, ruined by enemy action in 1941, is being restored. The entrails of 
Admiral Blake (1599-16S7) are said to have been interred in or near the 
chancel. — Behind St. Andrew’s is Prysten House (slightly damaged), a late 
ISth cent, monastic hostel with a galleried courtyard. The doorway leading 
to the cemetery has been restored as a *Door of Unity' and a memorial to 
two American officers killed in the war of 1812-13. 

From the church Royal Parade, a broad avenue, the main 
thorou^are of the new city centre, runs W. to Derry’s Cross. 
Where the new Armada Way, crossing this avenue, runs S. to 
the Hoe, there stands a flagstaff rising from a bronze respresent- 
ation of Drake’s drum. The new Civic Centre, with a 14-story 
building containing the municipal ofiices, will be S. of Royal 
Parade. In Tavistock Rd. (B 5) are the Public Library (1956) 
and Museum & Art Gallery (daily 10-6, Sun 3-5), noted for 
paintings by Reynolds and other masters, a portrait of Sir John 
Hawkins, by Zuccaii, Old Master drawings, Plymouth and 
Bristol porcelain, and the silver gilt Drake Cup (by Gessner of 
Zurich, 1571), said to have been presented to Drake by ElizabethI 
after his circumnavigation. 

To the W. of Plymouth proper lies Stonehouse, the main 
object of general interest in whicn is the Royal William Victual- 
ling Yard ^ 3; no adm.), an immense establishment, 13 acres in 
extent, laid out by Rennie in 1826-35 and containing every- 
thing necessary for the commissariat of the navy. It is enter^ 
by a gate surmounted by a colossal statue of WiHiam IV. 

XB' Wyndhcm St. in the N. part of Stonebouse is the Roman Catholic 
Cmhedral (B 4), a 19th cent. Gothic building with a lofty spire. 

j Devonport (B, C 2, 3) lies to the W. and N. of Stonehouse 
Creek, and is easily reached by motor-bus or (more attractive) 
by small boat (fare 3d.) from the Admiral*s Hard (C3) in 
Slcmehouse to the Admiral's Stairs, below Mount Wise (C 2). 

The Dockyard (B, C 1, 2; adm. Mon.-Fri. at 9, 10, 11, 2, 
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3 and 4), with accommodation for the largest vessels, covers 
240 acres and fronts on the Hamoaze, or estuary of the Tamar, 
which is reserved as a harbour for vessels of war. Farther N. 
are the Gun Wharf (A 2), with an interesting armoury, and the 
Keyham Steam Yard (A 1 ; adm. as for the Dockyard), for the 
refitting of vessels. In Keyham likewise is the Royal Naval 
Engineering College (350 cadets). — Excellent views are obtained 
from Mount Wise (C 2, 3), on which are the official residences 
of the General in Command and the Port Admiral; the Scott 
monument (1925; see above); and the United Services Cricket 
ground. 

At the bottom of Fore St. is a tablet in memory of Polish sailors who fell 
in the Second World War; the Sailors’ Rest^ with accommodation for 1000 
men, was founded by Agnes Weston (d. 1918). The Devonport Column 
adjoining the Town Hall (B 2; 1821-23), commemorates the change of name 
from ‘Plymouth Dock* to Devonport (1824). 

The granite ^Breakwater (1812-41), 1 m. long, protecting the entrance of 
Plymouth Sound may be visited (2i m.) by small boat, passing St. Nicholas 
or Drake’s Island^ where John Lambert, Cromwell’s general, was confined 
from 1664 till his death in 1683. 

Steamers in summer from Great Western Docks (C 4) make the trip round 
the *£ddystone Lighthouse, 14^ m. S. (S/, vi8 Looe 7/; visitors not landed at 
the lighthouse). The present lighthouse. 13S ft. high, was built by Sir James 
Doug;las in 1878-82, at a cost of £80,000; its light (two flashes every ^ min.) 
is visible for 17 m. Of its three predecessors, the first, built by Winstanley 
in 1696-1700, was swept away by a storm in 1703; the second, of wood, was 
destroyed by fire in 1755, and the third, Smeaton’s lighthouse (94 ft. high), 
was removed in 1882 owing to the action of the sea on the reef supporting it. 

On the Cornish peninsula opposite Stonehouse (ferry, see p. 169) is *Mount 
Edgcumbe (D 2). formerly the seat of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. The 
mansion house (16th cent.) was destroyed by enemy action in 1941, but the 
finely wooded park, commanding beautiful views, is open free on Wed., 
Sun., and BH. From Cremyll a motor-bus climbs to (2^ m.) the twin fishing- 
villages of Kingsand and Cawsand (Halfway House Inn, P. 81 gs.). A fine cliflf 
walk goes on thence viH Penlee Pomt to Rome Head (21 m.), with the Chapel 
of St. Michael (15th cent.). 

The attractive excursion up the Tamar to (19 m.) Weir Head takes c. 51 
hrs. by boat from Phoenix Wharf (6/ return). Steering through the H^nooze 
between Devonport (r.) and Torpoint (1.) we leave the moutli of the Lynher 
(p. 183) on the left, and enter the Tamar proper, the boundary between Devon 
and C>>mwall. We pass under the Royal Albert Bridge of the railway (built 
by the younger Brunei in 1859; nearly 1 m. long, 100 ft. above high water) 
at the W. or Cornish end of which lies (4 m.) Saltash. Above the bridge the 
river expands into a lake | m. wide, with the Tavy estuary to the right and 
Great Mis Tor visible in the distance to the N. At Landulph (1.) is the tomb 
of Theodore Palnologus (d. 1636), a descendant of the Byzantine emperors. 
On the same side, round the next bend, is Pentillie Castle^ with its charming 
grounds. — 14 m. CalstocK see p. 173. The river makes a wide loop (3 m.) to 
the right to (17 m.) Morwettham Quay (Inn), about 1 m. short of the *Morwell 
Rocks (r.; 300 ft.). At (19 m.) Weir Head we are within 4 m. of Tavistock 
(Rte. 24; to the N.E.). The fine scenery higher up is accessible by small boat 
only. 

Among the pleasant bays to the S.E. are Bovisand. reached by water 
(p. 169), Heybrook (Seahorse, unlic., P. 6-8 gs.) and Wembury (N.T. 54 acres; 
bus from Plymouth), where the 15^ cent, church overlooks the Great Mew 
Stone. Opposite Warren Point, on the Yealm estuary, lies Newton Ferrers 
(p. 1^. 

From Plymouth to Truro and Penzance, see Rte. 25; to Princetown (Dart- 
moor), see Rte. 24c; to Newquay, see Rt. 27a. 
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24. DARTMOOR 

DARTMOOR is an elevated district in Devonshire rather oWr 200 sq. m. 
in extent, measuring 23 m. from N. to S., and 10>12 m. frome. to W. The 
mean elevation is about 1400 ft., but some of the hills are overUSOO ft. high 
and two of them exceed 2000 ft. The masses of nanite kno^ as *Tors,* 
which crown many of the hills, are characteristic iMtures. Thn streams are 
many, bright, and rapid, with numerous pools and ‘stickles*, and\afford good 
trout fishing. Cattle and sheep are pastured on Dartmoor during s^mer, and 
the semi-wild Dartmoor ponies roam over it all the year round. ^ be central 
portion (about S0,(X)0 acres) forms what was anciently the royal' ‘Forest of 
Dartmoor,' and is an appanage of the Duchy of Cornwall. Henry 111 gave 
it to his brother Richard, and It then became a ‘chase* (comp. p. 93), though 
it is still always referred to by its ancient title. The air on Dartmoor is pure 
and bracing, the scenery wild and romantic, and its antiquities include the 
rude stone remains of a primitive population, traces of early Saxon immigra- 
tion, vestiges of the ‘tinners,* and stone crosses indicating the way to other- 
day religious houses on its borders. 

Two main roads, intersecting at Two Bridges, cross the moor: one leading 
from Tavistock to Ashburton, and the other from Plymouth to Moreton- 
hampstead. It is to the N. and S. of the district through which these roads 
run that the wUder parts of Dartmoor are situated. The pedestrian is advised 
to provide himself with a good map and compass; to refrain from attempting 
to cross swampy spots (beware of bright green grass); to make for a valley 
if oveitaken by a mist: and to remember that recent heavy rain is apt to make 
the streams Impassable. 

A. From Exeter to Tavistock viA Okehampton 

Road, 38^ m. (A 30 & A 386). 

Railway, 42 m., S.R. from the Central or St. David*s stations in li-l| hr., 

f oing on to (59 m.) Plymouth. Principal stations: 7i m. Crediton. — Hi m. 
'eoford, junction for Barnstaple and Ilfracombe. — 19i m. North Tawton* — 
26 m. Okehampton, junction for Bude and Padstow. — 32i m. Bridestow. — 
55i m. Lydford. — 42 m. Tavistock. 

A 30 runs nearly due W. and at (15i m.) Whiddon Down 
leaves the Chagford road on the left. — At (18i m.) South Zeal 
(Oxenham Arms, RB. 16/, P. 8 gs.; Seven Stars Inn, RB. 14/6, 
P. 6 gs., at S. TawtoUy 1 m. N.), beneath Cosdon Beacon (1799 
ft.; view), we reach the N. edge of Dartmoor, and at (19i m.) 
Sticklepath (Rising Sun Inn, RB. 15/, P. 6-8 gs.) we cross the 
Taw. 

22i m. Okehampton {White Hewt, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.; Plume 
of Feathers, RB. 16/6, P. 7i gs,; Fountain, RB. 15/, P. 7^ gs.), 
a small town (3900 inhab.), stands at the confluence of the East 
and West Okement, and is a good centre for exploring North 
Dartmoor (see Rtes. 24d, e, g). The Castle, ^ m. S.W., has 
some late-Norman work in the keep (adm. 6d, daily). 

Yes Tor (2028 ft.; *\^ew) and High Willhays (2039 ft.; highest point on 
Dartmoor) rise c. 4 m. S. of Okehampton and may be ascended mence in 
2-3 hrs. A red flag on Yes Tor indicates danger from artillery practice. — 
An attractive walk leads vi& Tongue End to Belstone (Tdrs), 3i m. S.B. of 
Okehampton (fine tors), and thence to (4i m.) Sticidepath (see above). — The 
remote but lovely 14th cent, church at Bratton Clovelty lies 7i m. W. of the 
Holsworthy road. 

From Okehampton to Torrington vift Hatberleigh, see p. 194; to Ixam* 
ceston, etc., see Rte. 25a. 

We now run parallel with the railway to Plymouth, v/tddi 
crosses the W. Okement by the lofty Meldon Viadua (Jl,), and 
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after 2f m. we leave on the right the main road to Cornwall. — 
31m, Dartmoor Inn (RB. 17/6, P. 7-10 gs.). About Ij- m. S.W. 
is Lydford {Castle^ RB. 15/, P. 5-7 gs. ; Lydford House ^ closed in 
winter), now a mere village, but preserving the ruined castle 
keep (1 195), formerly the ‘Stannary* prison (see below). Here 
the Forest Courts were believed to act in accordance with the 
maxim “first hang and draw, and then hear the cause, is Lydford 
Law.” * Lydford Gorge (N.T., 37 acres; adm. 6^/., 11-6, Easter- 
Oct.) is spanned by a single-arch bridge; 1 m. below it is the 
attractive Cascade^ c. 100 ft. high, in the grounds of the Manor 
Hotel (adm. (d.). 

To reach *TBvy Cleave, a deep rocky valley on Dartmoor, with bold tors 
on its W. side, we follow a green path leading E. across the common behind 
the Dartmoor Inn. We cross the Lyd by (2i m.) stepping>stones and proceed 
E. to (3 m.) Doe Tor and S.E. to (3i m.) Hare Tor^ whence we descend S.E. 
to tn.) the Cleave. — Another pl^isant walk, crossing the Lyd ^ m. N.E. 
of the Dartmoor Inn (stepping-stones), ascends to (1 m.) Brat Tor, which is 
in full view from the stream. This walk may be extended to (1 m. N.E.) 
Great Ltnks Tor (1908 ft.). — A fine moorland walk leads B. from Brat Tor 
to (2 m.) Rattle Brook and thence to (7 m.) Okehampton as described in Rte. 
24d. From Lydford to Princetown, see Rte. 24c. 

To the right of (35 m.) Mary Tavy rises Brent Tor (sec below) 
and just short of Tavistock is Kelly College, a boys* school 
founded in 1877. 

38i m. TAVISTOCK ^Bedford, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; 
Queen^s Head, P.R., RB. 16/6, P. 7i gs.; New Market), a grey- 
stone market town (5900 inhab.) on the Tavy, offers excellent 
headquarters for the exploration of W. Dartmoor. Of its 
ancient Abbey (founded in 981) the chief reipains are the N, 
gatehouse (restored), a fragment of the cloister (in the church- 
yard) the infirmary hall (now the Unitarian chapel), and the 
Great Gateway and Still Tower. The latter are in the vicarage 
garden, in which also are three inscribed stones (?6th cent.), 
one with ogams. The church of Su Eustachius (15th cent.) 
contains a fine 17th cent, monument. 

Tavistock, the centre of a once important mining district (tin, copper, and 
manganese), Chagford, Ashburton, and Plympton were the four ‘Stannary* 
towns appointed by charter of Edward I for the weiring and stamping of 
tin and the holding of monthly mining courts. The title of Lord Warden of 
the Stannaries is still borne by the chief member of the Duke of Cornwall's 
Council. 

About 4 m. S., on the Yelverton road, is a statue (by Boehm) of Sir Francis 
Drake (1S42>96), who was bom at Crowndale, i m. farther down the Tavy 
(house pulled down: tablet on near-by farmhouse). — The conical Brent Tor 
(1100 ft.; view), with its chapel, is 4 m. N. of Tavistock. Peter Tavy is 2^ m. 
N.E. — From Tavistock to Two Bridges, wee Rte. 24b. — Motor-Buses run 
to Princetown, Plymouth, Llskeard, etc. 

The road to Plymouth (IS m.: A 386) runs S.E. viA (4 m.) Horrabridge 
(Moorgate House, unlic.. RB. IS/, P. 74 n,) and joins the Princetown road 
pear Yelverton (Rte. 24c); the railway toUows a more westerly route on the 
W. bank of the Tavy, recrossing the river just above its junction with the 
Tamar. 

.The road from Tavistock to Uskeerd (A 390; 184 m.) crosses the Tamar by 
the medieval New Bridge to (44 m.) Gunnlslake, Caktock (Daoescrou 
Valley, unlic., RB. 16/, P. 6-10 gs.), 2i m. S., has a graceful railway viaduct. 
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*Cotehele House, c. 2 m. S. of Gunnislake station vi& Albast^n (bus from 
Tavistock), is a finely preserved medieval mansion (1485-1^9), handed 
over in 1947 to the National Trust (adm. 2/6; Tues.-Sun., A BH. 10-6, 
May-^pt.; Wed., Sat., Sun., & BH. 2-6 Oct.-April; teas). Notable features 
are the original chapel and the 17-1 8th cent, furniture lent by Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe. — Passing Kit Hill (1091 ft.; r.), we reach (10 m.)\Callington 
(Blue Cap, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.; Chubb’s, unlic.) with a noble churchl — 18^ m. 
Liskeard^ see p. 183. y 

B. From Exeter to Tavistock viA Two Bridges 

Road, 32 m. (A 30, B 3212, A 384). Motor-Bus to Moretonhampstead in 
c. 1 hr., going on in summer to Princetown; from Princetown to Tavistock 
in 35 min. 

We follow A 30 for over 1 m. from the Exe Bridge and then 
ascend to the left on B 3212. Farther on a descent leads into 
the attractive upper valley of the Teign, which we cross at 
(6i m.) Steps Bridge (Hotel, RB. 15/). — 12 m. Moreton- 
taampstead (White Hart, T.H., RB. 17/6, P, 7i gs.; White Horse, 
similar charges), a pleasant little town with a colotuiaded 
almshouse (1637), is a starting-point for the moorlands near the 
Teign, and is the railway station for Chagford (4i m.). 

To Chagford and Okehampton, see Rte. 24e; to Lustleigh and Bovey Tracey, 
tee Rte. 24f. 

We cross the Bovey and, at (15 m.) Beetor Cross, the moor- 
land road from Chagford to Bovey Tracey. — 20 m. Post 
Bridge (East Dart, RB. 17/, P. 7i gs.), with an admirable example 
of a ‘clapper,* or rude stone, bridge. — 24 m. Two Bridges 
(Hotel, RB. 25/, P. lOJ gs.) is just below the confluence of the 
West Dart and the Cowsic, the valley of the latter being par- 
ticularly charming. On the Dart, IJ m, N., is Wistman's Wood, 
one Of the few old groves of stunted oaks that still linger on the 
Moor. About i m. N.E. is Crockern Tor (1391 ft,), where the 
Tinners’ Parliament* was formerly attended by representatives 
of the four original ‘Stannary’ towns (p. 173). 

Other excursions may be made to *Dartmeet, about 41 m. E., where the 
E. and W. Dart unite; to Childers Tomb, 3 m. S.S.E.; and vift (1 m.) Tor 
Royal to Nun's (or Siward's) Cross, 3 m. S.S.W., mentioned in 1240, and 
bearing the insenptions *Siward' and *Boc Lond.’ — Good walkers may pro- 
ceed from Nun’s Cross, by (4i m.) an old mine on Harter Tor, to (5i m.) 
the Drizzlecombe Antiquities, on the Plym, which include two fine menhirs, 
and thence W. to (71 m.) Sheepstor (see p. 175). — From Two Bridges to 
Princetown and Plymouth and to Ashburton, see Rte. 24c. 

At (26 m.) Rendlestone we join a road from Princetown. On 
the left, farther on, are the Merrivale Antiquities, which include 
a 'menhir and two double stone rows (850 ft. and 590 ft. long). 
— 27i m. Merrivale Bridge (Dartmoor Inn, RB. 17/, P. 7i gs.). 
The main road goes on to (32 m.) Tavistock, passing Roos Tor 
and the three Staple Tors (1482 ft.) on the right, and the sphinx- 
shaped Vixen Tor and Feather Tor on the left. 

C. From Plymouth to Ashburton viA Two Bridges 

Road, 28 m. (A 386, B 3212, A 384). Motor-Bus to Dousland in40min.; 
also Yelverton to Princetown (poor service) in 55 min. 
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Railway to Yelverton, lOi m., W.R. in i hr. Principal stations: 4i m. 
Plym Bridge. — 7 m. Bickleigh. — 7im. Shaugh Bridge. 

The Tavistock road runs N. from Plymouth and at (2i m.) 
Crown Hill crosses A 374. We pass the Plymouth airport and, 
at (4i m.) Roborough (George, 1 m. S., RB. 1116, P. 9 gs.), 
leave on the r. the road to Bickleigh (li m.). 

To the N.E. (c. H to.) is *Shaugh Bridge (Rfmts.), at the junction of the 
Meavy and the Plym, below which is the wooded Bickleigh Vale, normally 
accessible to walkers as far as Plym Bridge (c. 4 m.). Above Shaugh Bridge 
is the fine cliff on the Plvm known as the Dewerstone, and about 1 m. S.E. 
lies Shaugh Prior (Moorland, unlic., P. 7 gs.). Thence to Ivybridge (8 m.) 
see p. 163. 

9 m. Yelverton (Rock, RB. 21/, P. 8-12 gs.; Moorland Links, 
with grounds, similar charges; Devon Tors, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.) 
lies on the edge of Roborough Down (golf links), and is a good 
starting-point for W. Dartmoor. 

Walks. We follow the road S. past Roborough Rock, diverge to the right 
after 2i m., and in i m. more we turn right again for (4 m.) Buckland Abbey 
(N.T.; adm. 1/; Easter-Sept. daily 11--6, Sun. 2-6; winter Wed., Sat., Sun. 
3-S). Founded by the Cistercians in 1278, it was most probably the birth- 
place of Sir Richard Grenville (1542-91) and was purchased in 1581 by Sir 
Francis Drake. Remains of the original buddings include the tithe bam and 
the church tower, which is incorporated in the present house. This is now a 
Drake, Naval, and West Country museum, with personal relics 'of Drake and 
Grenville (Drake’s dmm is shown in summer) and nine Elizabethan portraits 
from the Clarendon Collection. About 1 m. farther on is the village of 
Buckland Monachorum (fine Perp. church with a monument to Lord Heath- 
field, d. 1790, the defender of Gibraltar), whence a path runs N.E. to (1 m.) 
Roborotmh Down. 

Another good walk is as follows. A lane near the Rock Hotel leads E.S.E. 
to (H ni.) Meavy, with an old village cross and an oak 25 ft. in girth. Hence 
we proceed E. to (U m.) Sheepstor, with its 15th cent, priest’s house, the 
tomb of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak (d. 1868), and an ancient bull- 
ring. In the S. side of the tor (845 ft.) that gives name to the village is the 
* Pixies* Cave,* About 2 m. S.E. are the Drizzlecombe Antiquities (see above). 
To the N.W. of Sheepstor is Burrator Lake (a reservoir for Plymouth), which 
we leave to the right. At the W. end of the dam we turn to the left and follow 
the road past Yennaden Down to (2 m.) Dousland. 

10}; m. Dousland (Manor Hotel) is i m. S. of Walkhampton, 
witii its 14th cent, church-house and fine 15 th cent, church. 
Yennadon Down (r.) commands a view of the valley of 
the Meavy, Sheepstor, and Burrator Lake, with a particu- 
larly fine grouping of the tors. — 15 m. Princetown (1395 ft.), 
just within the W. boundary of Dartmoor Forest, is an excellent 
starting-point for its central and W. districts. It owes its 
existence to the Prison opened in 1809 for French and (after 
1813) American prisoners of war, the total number at one 
period being over 9000. The church was built and fitted up by 
the prisoners (1814), and a memorial window (1910) and gate- 
way (1928) commemorate the 218 Americans who died on the 
Moor. In 1850 the building was reopened as Dartmoor Convict 
Prison (not shown), and in a mutiny in 1932 a part of the build- 
ings was burned down. Some of &e adjacent district has been 
brought under cultivation by convict labour. 
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From Princetown to Lydford. 12 m.. an easy walk, partli across the 
moor. A road, passing the prison, leads N.W. to the Tavistock road, which 
we follow to (3 m.) Merrivale Bridge (Rte. 24b). About 1 m. fartW on, at a 
point where a water-course runs under the road, we strike N.N. w. over the 
common for (5 m.) Cox Tor (1452 ft.; view). A lane on the N. sideiof the hill 
on which the tor stands leads to m.) a farmhouse whence a pam runs W. 
to (di m.) *Petet Tavy Combe, with its charming cascades. About | m. from 
the lower end of the combe is the village of Peter Tavy, from the church of 
which a lane runs N. to (7i m.) Mary Tavy. Beyond this village we follow the 
road N. through Blackdown for c. li m., and then take a rough traw to the 
left, which crosses the shoulder of Gibbet Hill{\ 159 ft.) to (1(H m.) a gate near 
Lydford Station. Here we turn (r.) into a road running N.E. to (12 m.) Ledford, 

From Princetown to Okehampton, see Rte. 24o; to Ivybridge, see Rte. 24o. 

At ( 16 } m.) Two Bridges (Rte. 24 b ) we keep to the right. 
— 19 m. Dunnabridge. — 21 m. *Dartmeet, where the E. and 
W. Dart unite, is 1} m. N.E. of Hexworthy (Forest Inn, T.H., 
RB. 17/6, P. 7-9 gs.), a fine view-point. — At (24} m.) New 
Bridge we cross the Dart and skirt Holne Chase. Thence to 
(28 m.) Ashburton, see p. 162. 

From Hexworthy (see above) to South Brent. We follow 
the road S.E. above the right bank of the Dart to (4 m.) Holne 
(Church House, P.R., RB. 16/, P. 8 gs.), a picturesque village, 
the birthplace of Charles Kingsley (1819-75), 1} m. from Holne 
Bridge on the main road. From here, beyond the Moor Gate, 
we proceed S.W. across the common to (5} m.) the Mardie, 
We cross the stream and strike S. to (6 ra.) Papers and (7} m.) 
Hickaton Hill, with its fine pounds and hut circles. To the S. 
of the hiU flows the Avon, which we take as our guide to (9} m.) 
^Shipley Bridge, Hence a lane descends the viley to (12 m.) 
South Brent, where we join the main Exeter-Plymouth road 
(Rte. 23 a ). 

D. From Princetown to Okehampton 

16i m. This is a fine moorland route for robust walkers. There is no very 
heavy ground, and the ascents are gradual. 

From Princetown to (H m.) Rendlestone, see above. We 
then strike N.N.W. to (3} m.) Great Mis Tor (1761 ft.), with 
its fine rock-basin. From the tor we descend N.E. to (4} m.) 
the Walkham, the left bank of which we ascend to (5} m.) a 
bend, where we cross the stream. We then keep a course a 
little W. of N., which brings us to (7} m.) the Tavy, just above 
a ford where it receives a stream from the N.E. Out line now 
lies N.N.W. to (8} m.) Rattle Brook, which we ascend to (1 1 m.) 
its source. Thence we cross the ridge to the N. and (keeping a 
little £. of N.) descend to the left bank of the West Okement, 
under (12 m.) Black Tor, whidi rises high above the right bank, 
with Yes Tor and High Willhays behind it (see p. 172). About 
} m. downstream is the ^Island of Rocks, just above which is a 
fine cascade. We descend the left bank to (13 m.) a point where 
tibe river bends towards the E., and about } m. farther on we 
cross to the right bank, and soon reach (14} m.) MeBon 
fiaduct, 2 } m. S.W. of Okehampton (Rte. 24 a ). 
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Another fine cross*-moor route (c. 14 m.) from Princetown to Okehampton 
viA Cranmere Pool it deteribed in the reverse direction in Rte. 24o. 

E. From Okehampton to Chagford by the Moor 

This it an easy walk of lOi m., over good ground. 

Wc follow the Row Tor road (Rte. 24o) for li m. and then 
diverge to the left. Keeping the Blackaven to the right, we 
reach (2 m.) a ford and stepping-stones on the East Okement. 
Thence we cross the ridge S.E. to (3 m.) the Taw and ascend its 
left bank to (3| m.) its junction with a stream from the S.E. 
We cross the streams and proceed E. to (4J m.) IVhite Moor 
Circle. About IJ m. farther on, in the same general direction, 
we reach the road (see below), which we follow S.E. to (7 m.) 
Moortown. A lane runs hence, first S. and then E., to (8 m.) 
Gidleigh (Gidleigh Park, RB. 21/, P. 9 gs.), with the keep of an 
Edwardian castle. From this point a road leads E. to Marching- 
ton and (10^ m.) Chagford. 

Moortown may be reached from Okehampton also by road (7} m.) vi& 
(3^ m.) Stlcklepath and thence across the Taw and round the base of Cosdon 
or Cawsand Beacon (1799 ft.; view), 6 m. N.W. of Chagford. 

Chagford (Moor Park, RB. 18/6, P. 8^-12 gs. ; Mill End, unlic., 
li m. N.E., RB. from 17/6, P. 6-10 gs.; Moorlands, RB, 21/, P. 
7-12i gs.; Easton Court, urdic., \\ m. N.E., RB. 35/, P. 14 gs.; 
Three Crowns, RB. 17/^21/; Ring of Bells), an old ‘Stannary’ 
town 173) of quiet charm, is a good starting-point for 
excursions on N, or E. Dartmoor. 

Motor-Buses run to Moretonhampstead, Bovey Tracey, Newton Abbot, 
Okehampton, Exeter, etc. 

Walks. A pleasant round may be taken vi& Teigncombe, Vt m. W., to 
(4 m.) the stone remains near Kes Tor (1433 ft.), and thence N. to (S m.) the 
Scorhill Circle and Wallabrook Clapper, and back vift (6 m. N.E.) Gidleigh. 
— A longer walk leads S.W. to (4t m.) Fernworthy and (6 m.) the Grey 
Wethers, two stone circles near the head of the South Teign. — Cranmere 
Pool (boggy) lies 7^ m. W. of Chagford, and thence the moorland walker may 
push on to Okehampton (6^ m. N.), Lydford (Si m. W.), or Two Bridges 
(7i m. S.). — Other points of interest are (3 m. N.E.) Crarbrook Castle (an 
ancient camp) and (4 m.) *Fingle Bridge; and the Drewsteignton Dolmen, c. 
2i m. N* *Grim’s Pound, 4i m. S., is a good example of a British waUed 
settlement, containing a score or so of hut circles. 

F. From Chagford to Ashburton 

1. ViA Beetor Cross, 12} m. The road leads to the S. by 
Meldon Hill to (2i m.) Beetor Cross, on the Princetown road, 
whence we follow the lane to the S. A turning (3} m.) on the 
left leads to North Bovey (1} ni.; Manor House, RB. 28/- 
42/, P. ll-19j^ gs.), with its ancient oaks and village cross; and 
1 m. farther on, on the same side, is a road leading to Manaton 
(li m.; Kestor; Hound Tor Inn), a delightful village (fine 
views), near Lustleigh Cleave (see below). About i m. farther 
on a road diverges to the right for (3 m.) WidecombeAn-the- 
Moor (Old Inn), a beautifully situated village associated with 
the soBg of ‘Widdicombe Fair.’ Its Perp, church, with a tower 
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120 ft. high, is known as the ‘Cathedral of Danmdor.* The 
fair is still held in Sept. Our route continues straighten to the 

S. We soon reach the common, where we have a view of the 
curious rock-pile of BowermarCs Nose 0*) and farthk on of 
Hound Tor and Hay Tor (1.). We pass (8 m.) Hemswonhy Gate 
and Rippon Tor (both on the left), and continue due S. to 
(lOj m.) Welstor Cross, beyond which we descend S.E. to 
(12j m.) Ashburton (Rte. 23a). 

2. ViA Moretonhampshbad and Bovey Tracey. The road 
at first leads N.E. to (H ni-) Easton, where we join the main 
road and turn right, following it through (4i m.) Moretonr 
Hampstead (Rte 24b) to (7^ m.) the turning on the right for 
(8 m.) Lustleigh {Cleave), with its interesting church and famous 
*Cleave, a moorland valley I m. W. of the station. On the 
tor first reached from the latter is a rocking-stone known as 
the Nutcrackers, about 1 m. W. by N. of which is Little Silver, 
a thatched cottage in a charming nook, whence a path leads 
up through the wood to (J m.) Manaton (see above). — From 
Lustleigh we proceed S. to (11^ ni.) Bovey Tracey {Dolphin, 

T. H., RB. ni6, P. 7i gs.; Edgemoor, RB. 17/6, P. 8-13 gs.; 
Dartmoor, RB. 14/6, P. ^9 gs.; Colehayes Park, RB. 21/, 
P. 8-12 gs. ; Riverside, unlic., RB. 15/, P. 6-8 gs.), a town of 3650 
inhab. affording good headquarters for excursions in S.E. 
Dartmoor and the lower Teign Valley (E.). The Perp. church, 
dedicated to St. Thomas Becket, contains a remarkable coloured 
stone screen and pulpit. 

John Cannes Rocks, 1 m. N.W., and Bottor Rock, H m. N.E., are two good 
points of view. — Motor-Buses run to Haytor and Widecombe; Moreton- 
hampstead and Princetown; etc. 


Leaving Bovey Tracey, we ascend W. from the station. 
The second turning on the right (12^ m.) is the road to *Becky 
or Becka Fall (3 m.) and Manaton (4 m.). Our road continues 
to ascend and beyond Yarner Wood (N.) reaches (16 m.) 
Haytor {Moorland, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 8-11 gs.; Rock Inn, 
RB. 21/, P. 8-12 gs. ; Pinchaford Farm; Haytor, at llsington, 1 m. 
S.E., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.). On the right rises the double-headed 
Hay Tor (1491 ft.) and on the left Rippon Tor (1563 ft.), two 
good points of view. At (16iTn.) Hemsworthy Gate we join 
the route described above. — 21i m. Ashburton, see Rte. 23a. 


G. From Okehampton to Ivybridqe across Dartmoor 

This long day’s walk (c. 27^ m.) leads through the wOder parts of Dartmoor. 
Tlie ground round the sources of the West Okement and the East Dart is 
heavy, but in dry weather it presents little difficulty. 

We ascend the hill S. of the station and take the left branch 
at (1 m.) the fork. This leads S., between Row Tor (r.) and the 
Blackaven (1.), and crosses (3 m.) a ‘dapper* bridge. From the 
end of the road, 2 m. farther on, we continue in the same 
direction (S.) to (6} m.) Cranmere Pdol, now drained and simply 
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a boggy hollow. Hence we proceed S.E. to (7 m.) East Dart 
Head^ a well-dehned hollow in the fen. Following the left bank 
of the stream for 2 m. we cross it at a point where it turns E. 
We go on S. to (9i m.) the valley of the West Dart, skirt the 
hillside, with the river to our right, and reach (12 m.) WisU 
man's Wood (r.), from (12^ m.) the S. end of which a path 
runs S. to (14 m.) Two Bridges (Rte. 24b). Thence by road to 
(15i m.) Princetown, see Rte. 24c. Here we pass on to the 
common by the opening near the Railway Inn and follow a 
nearly straight track running S.E. to (17^ m.) Nun's Cross 
(Rte. 24b). An old track, known as Abbot’s Way, running 
first S.E. and thence S.W., leads to (18J m.) a ford on the Plym. 
The path on the other side is ill-defined, but a S.E. course will 
bring us to (20 m.) Erme Head (c. 1530 ft.), with its mining 
remains. Descending the left bank of the Erme, we reach (21 m.) 
a stream coming from some clay-works. Crossing this and 
keeping S.E., we reach (21i m.) the old railway track, which 
we follow S. to (231 m.) the slope of Three Barrows (1522 ft.; 
view) and (251 ntJ a point c. i m. E. of Harford church. 
About i m. farther on we descend S.S.W. to (26 m.) a gate, 
from which a lane leads in the same direction to (271 tn.) 
Ivybridge (Rte. 23a). 

25. FROM EXETER AND FROM PLYMOUTH TO 
PENZANCE 

A. From Exeter to Penzance 

Road, 110 m. A 30. To (22^ m.) Okehampton, see* Rte. 24 a. — 41 m. 
Launcestoo. — 63^ m. Bodmin. — 76^ m. Fraddon (1. after 1 m. for Tnirp and 
the Lizard). — 93i m. Redruth. — 97 m. Camborne. — 110 m. Penzance. 

Railway, 13H m., W.R. in 3^-5 brs. Principal stations. To (52 m.) Pfy- 
mouth, see Rte. 23. — 56i m. Saltash. — 69} m. Liskeard, junction for Looe 
(8} m.). — 78} m. Bodmin Road, junction for Bodmin (3} m.) and Wade- 
bridge (10} m.). — 82} m. Lostwithiel, junction for Fowey (5} m.). — 86} m. 
Par, junction for Newquay (20} m.). — 105} m. Truro, junction for Fal- 
mouth (11} m.). — 110} m. Chacewater, junction for Perranporth (8 m.). — 
114} m. Redruth. — 118} m. Camborne. — 120} m. Gwlnear Road, junction 
for Helston (8} m.). — 125} m. St. Erth, junction for St. Ives (4} m.). — 
129} m. Marazion. — 131} m. Penzance. 

From Exeter to (221 ni*) Okehampton, see Rte. 24a. We 
bear right after 3i m. for (281 m.) Bridestowe (‘Briddystow’; 
Fox & Hounds, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.; Royal Oak, RB. 18/6). — 
About 2 m. N. of (37 m.) JUfton (Arundell Arms, RB. 25/, P. 
10 gs., Apr.-Sept.) is the 15th cent, manor of Wortham, and 3 m. 
S.E. is Ae fine early 17th cent, mansion of Sydenham. — In 
21 m. we cross the Tamar and enter Cornwall. 

Cornwall is strictly speaking a 'duchy* and not a county or shire, and the 
eldest son of the sovereign, as hereditary Duke of Cornwall, possesses valu- 
able rlAts. Whether Ck>mwall was ever visited by the Pbeenidans is a moot 
point, but that it was known to the Greeks more than four centuries before 
our era is certain. The Cassiterides, mentioned by Herodotus as yielding tin, 
u^oubtedly included the peninsula as wdl as the Scilly Isles. Fishing (pil- 
chards) has always been important in Cornwall, and china-clay, granite, and 
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■late are yielded in large quantities. Most of the tin and copper Liines have 
long been shut down and many Cornish miners emigrated to America and 
South Africa. ' The duchy remained Celtic long after rest of England was 
Saxon, and traces of a Celtic origin are seen in the dark hair and c^ptodons 
of many of the present inhabitants, while the ancient ‘Cornish* laikuage did 
not become extinct as a spoken dialect until the second half of theT9th cent. 
It is still preserved in a few printed books and survives also in place and 
personal names. The frequently recurring prefixes *Tre,* *Ros,* *Pql,* Tan,* 
*Caer,’ and ‘Pen* mean respectivdy ‘dwelling,’ ‘heath,* ‘pool,* ‘churcKL* ‘town* 
or ‘fort,* and ‘summit* or Oieadland.* Wrestling, a traditional Cornish sport, 
may be seen at Summercourt Fair (p. 181) on Sept. 2Sth. — The famous cl^- 
scenery of the rugged coast is seen at its best between Newquay and Boscastle, 
at Land’s End, and in the Lizard. The heathy interior abounds with pre- 
historic antiquities, and is comparatively treeless; but it is a libel to say t^t 
“Cornwall does not grow wood enough to make a coffin.” The climate is 
mild; sub-tropical plants flourish and early flowers and vegetables are grown 
in large quantities in the S.W. — The humours and traits of the ‘Delectable 
Duchy* are portrayed in many stories by ‘Q’ (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch). 

41 m. Launceston {White Hart^ T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; 
King's Arms, RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.), a pleasant town of 4450 
inhab., anciently known as Dunheved Chill-head*), rises between 
two hills. On the summit of one is a ruined Norman Castle (adm. 
6d. daily; Sun. from 2), the chief relic of which is the fine 
dicular keep. George Fox was imprisoned here in 1656. On 
the other is a public park; both command views. The South 
Gate is the only remaining town-gate. St, Mary Magdalen 
(14th cent, tower) has elaborate carving on the exterior (1510- 
24), notably on the S. porch. A Norman arch from an Augustin- 
ian priory is now the entrance to the White Hart Hotel. 

From Launceston to Padstow, see Rte. 27; a railway (W.R.) runs to Pljh 
mouth viA Tavistock. 

49i m. Five Lanes is i m. S. of Altarnun, with St. Norma’s 
holy well and a fine 14th cent, church notable for its wood- 
work. — We cross the wild Bodmin Moor and at (53i m.) 
Bolventor, with the noted Jamaica Inn, pass about H ni. N.W. 
of Dozmary Fool (890 ft.), the lake into which Sir Bedivere threw 
Excalibur at King Arthur’s behest. The spirit of Tregeagle, an 
unjust steward of Lanhydrock, is doomed in popular belief to 
empty the pool with a leaky limpet shell. About 3 m. N.W. 
rise Brown Willy and Row Tor (p. 193). — 63i m. Bodmin 
{Royal, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs. ; Cat & Fiddle Inn, RB. 12/6) is the 
county town of Cornwall (6050 inhab.). The church (15th cent. ; 
restored) is the largest old church in Cornwall; it contains a 
♦Font of c. 1200, a movable piscina (1495), interesting wood- 
work, and the remarkable tomb of Prior Vivian (d. 1533). 

The General station is i m. S. of the centre; from the North station trains 
ruu to Wadebridge and Padstow (see Rte. 27). — Lanhydrock House^ 2k m. 
$„ has a fine 17th cent, gatehouse and gallery (N.T.; adm. 2-6, Wed. & Sat. 
Apr.-Sept ]/; garden 1/), while c. 4im. N.E. lies Cardinham, with a good 15th 
cent Gburch (bench-ends) and a Celtic cross. — For the road to Newquay 
and to Plymouth, see Rte. 27a. 

We now enter the dfina-clay country, and the conical white 
waste dumps are seen on all sides. — 71 m. Roche Station. 
To the teCt is (1 m.) Roche village (juommsiddi), viilh 
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Rocks and Hensbarrow (1034 ft.) rising behind. — At (75i m.) 
Indian Queens the Newquay road bears off to the right and at 
(76i m.) Fraddon the main road from N. Cornwall comes in on 
die right. 

About 1 m. farther on A 39 bears to the left, affording a direct approach 
to Truro, Falmouth, and the Lizard, vifi (4i m.) Ladock (Falmouth Arms, 
RB. 15/). Near m.) Probus it joins the Plymouth-Truro road (Rte. 25 b). 

78i m. Summercourt, famous for its fair (p. 180). — At 87 m. 
we cross the road from Truro to Perranporth, which lies 4 m. N. 

Perranporth {Droskyn Castle, RB. 22/6, P. 9-16 gs.; Perranporth, RB. 22/6, 
P. 8-12 gs., open always; unlic.: Sally's, RB. 17/6, P. 8-lOi gs.; Ponsmeret 
P. 6i-10 gs.) is a growing seaside resort on Perran Bay, noted for surf-bathing. 
About li m. N. are the remains of the small Church of St. Piran, restored to 
the light of day in 1835, after having been buried in the sand for upwuds of 
700 years. It is believed to have been erected over the tomb of St. Piran in the 
7th century. About H m. E. of Perranporth is the ancient amphitheatre of 
Perran or St. Piran' s Round, 130 fL in diameter. — St. Agnes {St. Agnes, RB. 
15f6, P. 8 gs.). 4 m. S.W., was the birthplace of John Opie (1767-1807), the 
painter. — Porthtowan, 2i m. farther S.W., is a popular little bay. 

93i m. Redruth (Oates*), in the midst of the tin and copper 
district, is the Cornish mining centre, with the Mining Exchange, 
and is now incorporated with Camborne (35,800 inhab.). 
The house of Wm. Murdock (1754-1839), discoverer of gas as 
an illuminant, etc., has been restored as a memorial to him and 
to Richard Trevithick (1771-1833), the engineer. At Gwenm^ 
Pit, a grassy hollow 1 J m. S.E., Wesley used to preach to large 
congregations of miners, and huge Methodist gatherings still 
take place at Whitsuntide. To the S.W. is seen Cam Brea Hill 
(735 ft.), occupied from Neolithic times to the Middle Ages, 
with the Dunstanville monument (1836). 

From Portreath (Hotel, P. 7 gs.), a small resort 4 m. N.W. of Redruth (bus), 
the coast road (fi 3301) runs S.W. to (5i m.) Gwithian, skirting as many miles 
of seal-haunted cliff, owned by the N.T., including Godrevy Point, the E. 
horn of St. Ives Bay. 

At (97 m.) Camborne (Tyack*s, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; White 
Hart, RB. 14/6) is the School of Metalliferous Mining, with 
the Hunt Memorial Museum (fine minerals). Also in the town 
is the Holman Museum of Engineering (weekdays 9-12, 2-4). 
Trevithick was bom at Pool, between Redruth and Camborne, 
and lived for 25 years at Penponds, W. of Camborne, where 
his cottage survives; while the Trevithick Site Museum, with 
old engines, at East Pool, may be seen on application at the 
near-by petrol station. — 1031 m. Hayle (White Hart, RB. 13/6; 
Penmare, unlic., RB. 15/6, P. 7-9} gs.) is a small port on the 
estuary at the head of St. Ives Bay, opposite Lelant About 1 m. 
farther on diverges (r.) the road to St. Ives (41 m.). 

The intervening places are the seaside and goWng resorts of (I m.) Lelant 
(Lelant, RB. 16/, P. 7 gs.), with the mother church of St Ives, and (3 m.) 
Carbis Bay (Carbis Bay, RB. 25/, P. 10-14 gs.; Cwd-Marte^ RB. 21 A P. 
8-15 gs., Mar.-Sept. Unlic.: Carrack Gladden, P. 7^12 gs.; Karenza, P. 8 
gs*, Apr.-S6pt; Headlands, Poithrepton, P. 6^12 gs.). The KnQl Monu- 
meot, elected in 1782 by a mayor oi St. Ivei, I m. W. of CaxbisBay.iithc 
wene of a qninnt oecemony esvecy fdOi year OmI Vn 
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St. Ives (Tregenna Castle, -well situated, RB. from 30/, P. 12f-21 gs.; St. 
Ives Bay, RB. from 27/6, P. 9-17 May-Sept.; Porthminster, RB. 19/, 
P. from 11 gs.; Chy-ai>Albany, Garrack, RB. 17/6, P. 8-13 gs., Apr.- Oct.; 
Chy-an-Drea, P. 8-1 3^ gs.; Western, RB. 15/6, P. 7-10 gs.; and nWy private 
hotels), on one of the most charming bays in Eng^d, has a long record as a 
pUchard-fishing town (9050 inhab.) but is now rather a favourite seaside- 
resort (fine sandy beach) and a haunt of artists; and paintings to suit all 
tastes may be viewed in many small picture-galleries and in lYv^.Musewn, 
which covers also local crafts. The parish church (15th cent.; good bench- 
ends), in the quaint old part of the town, ts dedicated to St. la, an Irish saint 
believed to have suffered martyrdom here in the 5th century. By the ». porch 
is a 15th cent, cross. — The conspicuous Trencrom Hill (N.T.; view) lies 3 m. 
S. — Towednack, 3 m. S.W. on a lane off the Zennor road, has a plain little 
church with a 13th cent, chancel arch. — There are fine points on the coast 
S.W. of St. Ives, but the road via Zennor (4 m.), Morvah (8 m.), and St. Just 
(12 m.) to (18 m.) Land*s End is hilly and not very interesting (see p. 190). 

110 m. PENZANCE (i.e. ‘holy headland’), a seaport (20,650 
inhab.) delightfully situated on Mount's Bay, may be con- 
sidered, owing to its mild climate and charming surroundings, 
the capital of what is somewhat ambitiously styled the ‘Cornish 
Riviera.’ Its fisheries and its market gardens are important. 
Penzance is the best headquarters for excursions in the Land’s 
End district, and the archaeologist will find many interesting 
monuments within reach. John Davidson (1857-1909), the 
Scottish poet, drowned himself here. 

Hotels. Queen’s, on the front. Information Bureau, 104 Market 
RB. 19/6-32/6, P. 8-15 gs.; Union, Jew St. 

Chapel St., RB. from 21/, P. 35/; Motor-BusesfromtheStationtothe 
Mount’s Bay, on the front, P. 9-12 gs.. Esplanade; Land's End', St. Just; G«r- 

Apr.-Oct.; Regent, Chapel St., RB. nard's Head and Zennor; St. Ives; La~ 
19/6, P. 7-10 gs.; Western, Alvcrton mornaandTreen; Mousehole; Helston 
St., P. from 9 gs. ; Royale, RB. 25/, P. and Falmouth; Truro and Plymouth. 
from 9 gs., Mar.-Oct. ; Yacht, on the Steamer and Air Service to the 

front, RB. 15/-22/6, P. 7-12 gs.; Scilly Islands, ^ KXt. 2(>c. 
Alexandra, unlic., RB. 14/6, P. Golf Course at Lelant, 6^ m. N.E. 
6i-8i gs. — Bathing Pool at Battery Rocks, 

Post Office, Market Jew St. — E. end of Promenade. 

We enter the town from the E., alongside the station. Thence 
Market Jew St. ascends to the Market House (1836), in front of 
which is a statue of Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829), a native of 
the town. A tablet on the Union Hotel, W. of the harbour, 
records that the first announcement of the victory of Trafalgar 
was made from the Minstrel Gallery here. From the Market 
House or from Alverton St. several streets lead down to the 
sea-front, passing the Morrah Gardens (sub-tropical vegetation), 
with the Penzance Library (rare Cornish books and prints) 
and the ancient Market Cross, In the attractive Penlee Park, 
off Morrab Rd., is the interesting Museum of natural history 
and Cornish antiquities; and in Alverton St. is the Royal 
Geological Society Museum (adm. free to both; 10-5). On the 
N. side of the town, not far from the station, are the remains of 
Lesdudjack Castle, an ancient hill-fort (view). 

Among the interesting points in the nearer environs are Gulval, 1 m. N.E., 
with luxuriant graveyard and vicarage gardmi; Bleu Bridge, 14 m. N., a slab- 
bridge erith an inscribed stone (?7th cent.; *Quenatavus Icdinu filius*); 
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Madron^ 1 m. N.W., the mother church of Penzance (view of Mount's Bay), with 
a ruined baptistery 1 m. farther N.W. — Castle-an^Dinas (765 ft.; view), 
with traces of a British hiU-foit, lies to the left of the iminteresting St. Ives 
road. — St. Michael’s Mount (p. 187) may be reached by boat. 

The Esplanade has been continued to (1 m.) Newlyn iChypons^ RB. 17/6, 
P. 7-1 H gs.; Antoine t P. 7-9 gs., both unlic.), a fishing village which has given 
its name to a school of ’open-air* artists. Here are the Passmore Edwards Art 
Gallery (adm. 6d.) and St. Peter's Churchy beautifully fitted up in 1937, with 
a fine sculptured crucifix (1941) by the vicar, and other work by Newlyn 
artists. The road beyond Newlyn ends at (3 m.) Mousehole (pron. ’Mowsal*; 
Old Coastguards^ unlic., P. 8-11 gs.; Lobster Pot^ RB. 18/6, P. 8-12 gs.), 
a most picturesque fishing village, with a fine Elizabethan house, Keigwin 
Arms. Paul Churchy i m. inland, is the burial-place of Dolly Pentreath 
(d. 1777), usually described as the last person who spoke Cornish. From 
Mousehole we may follow the coast-line by a footpath to (5^ m.) Lamorna 
Cove (Hotel, RB. 18/, P. 6^-10^ gs., Mar.-Oct.). Near Boleigh, H m* 
inland, are two menhirs and a stone circle, known as the Pipers and the 
Merry Maidens. The cliff walk may be prolonged to (13 m.) the Logan Rock 
(see Rte. 26). 


B. From Plymouth to Penzance 

Road, 8H m. A 38. 3 m, Devonport-Torpoint Ferry (see p. 169). — 19 m. 
Liskeard. — A 390. 30 m. Lostwithiel. — 38 m. St. Austell (by-pass). — 
SH tn. Truro. — A 39, A 394. 68^ m. Helston. — 81^ in* Penzance. 

Railway, see Rte. 2Sa. 

From Devonport (see Rte. 23) we cross the Hamoaze by 
floating bridge to (3i m.) TorpoinU in Cornwall. 

From Plymouth A 388 runs N.W. to (4 m.) St. Budeaux, whence another 
ferry (see p. 169) crosses the Tamar estuary to Saltash, an old Cornish borough 
(7900 inhab.) dominated by the Royal Albert Bridge (p. 171). Trematon 
Castle lies H ni. S.W., and Ince Castle^ 2^ m. farther on, overlooks the 
Lynher, a beautifully wooded river. From S^tash A 374, crossing the Lynher 
and the Tiddy, joins A 38 11 m. frbm Plymouth. 

5 m. Antony House (1721 ; adm. daily 2.30-6, exc. Tues. & 
Fri., May-Sept., 2/6) contains original panelling and furniture* 
— 8i m. Sheviock is 1 m. N.E. of Whitsand Ba;/ (Hotel, P. 8-1 3 gs., 
good), a long sandy bay, with golf links, extending E. to Rame 
Head. — Beyond (11 m.) Polbathick A 387 leads W. to Looe 
(7 m.). 

At Polbathick the road on the right leads in 1 m. to little town of St. 
GermanSt where the striking church, with two W. towers and a deep-set 
Norman porch, served as the cathedral of Cornwall until 1049. — About 3 m. 
S.W. of Polbathick is Downderry (Wide Sea, unlic., P. 7-1 1 gs. ; Sea View, 
May-Bept., P. 8^ gs.; Eddystone), a quiet seaside resort, with good bathing. 

Looe (in W. Looe, Nailzee Points RB. 21/, P. 12-18 gs.; Rock Towers. 
unlic., Mar.-Oct., RB. 21/, P. ^14 gs.; Headland. Hanmtfore Point, P. 9-14 
8S.; in E. Looe, Boscarn, RB. 18/6, P. 8-12 gs.; Looe, P. 10-14 gs.; Tregertha, 
P. 7-11 gs., all Apr.-O^; Ship) is a little port and popular seaside resort 
(3800 inlmb.) on both bai^s of the Looe River. Pleasant walks may be taken 
inland to (3 m.) Duloe, with its stone circle, and (4 m.) St. Keyne's Well, 
^ subject of a humorous ballad by Southey. — About 4^ m. W. is Polperro 
{Claremont, unlic., P. 8-lOJ gs.; Noughts & Crosses, P. 8-12 gs.), a quaint 
and popular fishing-village in a narrow ravine, whence a road leads W. to 
uCh m.) Bodinnlck Ferry opposite Fowey (see below). — A hilly road goes 
N.W., via (c. 6 m.) Lanreath (Punch Bowl Inn, RB. 21/, P. 8-10 gs.), with an 
mteresting church, and (84 m.; r.) Boconnoc, where Chatham spent his boy- 
hood, to (11 m.) Lostwithiel. 

19 m. Liskeard {Webb's, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.; Fouraoin, RB. 
lo/6, P. gs.), a maxket town (4300 inhab.) with a large 
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Perp. church and a spacious square, once returned 0ibbon to 
Parliament (1774), and, with Lostwithiel, Truro, and Helston, 
is one of the four ‘Stannary* towns of Cornwall (comp. p. 173). 

About m. N. on the S. edge of Bodmin Moor lies St. C/eer Vline view), 
whence we visit the interesting Trevethy Stone or Cromlech (1 m. E.), the 
three imperfect stone circles known as the Hurlers (2 m. N. of tl Trevethy 
Stone), and the Cheesewrlngt a singular pile of weathered granite ibs about 
30 ft. high m. farther on). — The fine 15th cent, church of St. *ot^ about 
5 m. N.W. of Liskeard, has interesting stained-glass windows (1 to 1532; 
partly restored). Dozmary Pool is about 4 m. N. 

From Liskeard to Tavistock, see Rte. 24. 

From (22 m.) Dobwalls we bear left off the Bodmin road and 
cross the Fowey at (30 m.) Lostwithiel (Royal Talbot, RB. 21/, 
P. 11 gs.; RoyaJ Oak, RB. 15/), once represented in Parliament 
by Addison. The church has a fine spire and font. The Fowey 
Bridge and the Duchy House were both built c. 1400. Restormel 
Castle (6d. daily; Sun. from 2), 1 m. N., has a circular 13th 
cent. keep. 

From c. 2 m. beyond Lostwithiel B 3269 turns S. for (5^ m) Fowey (pron. 
Toy’; Fowey, RB. 25/, P. 10-14 gs.; St. Catherine's, unlic., RB. Ill; P. 8-10 
gs.; Rockside, unlic., similar charges; Penlee, P. 7-14 gs.; Ship inn, P. 7i gs.; 
Ola Quay House, unlic.), a quaint and characteristically Cornish little sea- 
port (2350 inhab.) at the mouth of the lovely estuary of the Fowey. It is the 
*Troy Town* of Sir A. (^iller-Couch (1863-1944), who resided here at ‘The 
Haven.* It was once one of the foremost seaports of the kingdom, and the 
acUevements of the ‘Gallants of Fowey* rank with those of the ‘Sea-Dogs of 
Devon.’ Its harbour admits vessels of 12,000 tons, and quantities of china- 
clay are exported. Above the large 15th cent, church of St. Fimharrus, with a 
noble roof, is Place, the ancestral mansion of the Treffrys. St. Catherine's 
Fort (Henry Vlll) is now in ruins. Ferries cross the river to Polruan (2d.; 
Lugger Inn, P 8 gs.) and Bodinnick (Id., car 2/6; Old Ferry Inn, RB. 21/, 
P. 8-12i gs.). The boating is good and safe; a pleasant boat-trip may be 
made to (H m. S.) Pridmouth, with its interesting Menabilly Grotto, formed of 
Cornish nunerals. From Bodinnick ferry walkers should ascend to the Hall 
Walk (N.T.: *View; memorials to *Q* and to local men who fell in the Second 
World War). Thence they may continue along the river to Pont, then S. to 
Lanteglos (old bhurch), returning to Fowey vifl Polruan (3i m. in all). Castle 
Dore, a gorse-clad mound 2^ m. along the Lostwithiel road, is believed to be 
the palace of King Mark, while Golant, with its old church on the river to the 
W., was the scene of the romance of Tristram and Iseult. 

At (33 m.) Tywardreath (New Inn, 1 m. 1.) we approach the 
rather dreary china-clay country. To the N. of (34 m.) St, 
Blazey^ however, is the wooded Luxulian Valley^ rich in ferns 
and spanned by the lofty Treffiry Viaduct of a disused railway. 
Just to the S. is Par (Royal, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.), a china-clay 
and granite shipping port, important as the railway junction for 
Newquay, and beyond it is the golfing resort of St, Austell Bay 
(Carlyon Bay, P. 10-21 gs.; Cliff Head, RB. 22/6, P. 9-15 gs.). 
— 38 m. St. AiisteO (22,150 inhab.; White Hart, RB. 18/6, 
P. 9 gs.), the centre of the kaolin or china-clay industry, the 
refuse heaps of which mar the adjoining district, has a diuxch 
with a good Perp. tower and other interesting features. 

Motor-Busss ran to (U «•) Duporth (Farm Hotel, P. llhZil) and (2i m.) 
Porthpean't and to (5^ m. S.) the quaint fishing port of Mevaglssey (Treloen, 
IIB. mi, P. 8i-12 gs., Mar.-Oct.; Ship, RB. from 15/) and (8 m.) Goran 
Haven, near Dodman Point (400 ft; N.T.), the ‘Dead Man’s Rock* of *Q’. 
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From St. Austell to St. Mawes, 18 m. Following the Truro road for 3 m., 
we then turn 1. on B 3287 and on A 3078. Lanes on the left lead to OU m.) 
Portloe (Lugger Inn, P. 10-12^ gs.. Mar.-Oct.) and to (12 m.) Veryan (New 
Inn, RB. 14/, P. 6 gs.; Nare, P. 10-17 gs., c. 1 m. S.W.), between which, on 
the coast, is Nare Head (N.T.). — 11^ m. Ruan High Lanes (Pendower, P. 
9-13 gs., 1 m. S.W. on Gerrans Bay). — At (14 m.) Trewithian the left-hand 
road leads to (15i m.) the popular seaside village of Portscatho (Plume of 
Feathers, P. 8i gs.) connected by bus with Percuii. for the Falmouth ferry. 
The right branch goes on vi8 (16^ m.) St. Just-in-Roseland. with its lovely 
churchyard, to (18 m.) St. Mawes (Tresanton^ P. 15^-28 gs., Mar.-Oct.; 
Rising Sun. RB. 21/, P. 9-lS gs.; Ship A Castle. Idle Rocks. P. 8-20 gs.; St. 
Mawes; ferry to St. Anthony and Percuii, 1/, to Falmouth, see p: 18^, a 
fashionable resort, with one of Henry VIII*s coast castles (adm. 6d. da^; 
Sun. from 2), opposite Pendennis. St. Anthony has an attractive old church. 

43^ m. Grampound, on the Fal, with its wide and dignified 
street, was once notorious as a ‘rotten borough.' It was John 
Hampden’s first parliamentary seat (1621). — 46 m. Probus 
has a beautiful late Perp. chmoh-tower (125 ft.). We join A 39. 

51i m. TRURO (12,850 inhab.; Red Lion, RB. 21/, P. 12 
gs.; Royal, RB. 19/6, P. 9-12 gs.; Brookdale, RB. 19/6, P. 8* 
gs.; Tavaners, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.), a market town and the seat 
of a bishop, lies on the Truro River, a branch of the Fal. 
When the see of Cornwall, after eight centuries of union with 
that of Devon, was reconstituted in 1876, Truro was chosen as 
the cathedral city. The Cathedral, an efTective E.E. structure 
by J. L. Pearson, was built in 1880-1910 on the site of the Perp. 
church (1 6th cent.) of St. Mary, the S. aisle of which survives 
as an additional S. aisle to the choir. The satisfactory interior 
contains several monuments from St. Mary’s Church, a lofty 
carved reredos, and a memorial to ‘Q’. The circular * Baptistery 
is a memorial of Heniy Martyn (1781-1812)# the missionary, 
a native of Truro. Samuel Foote (1720-77) was also bom here. 
The Museum and Art Gallery (10-4 or 5 weekdays), in River St., 
contains Cornish birds, ^Minerals, and antiquities, including 
an ingot of tin shaped like an astragalus (158 lb.), and Bronze 
Age ornaments of Cornish gold. The dignified Georgian 
architecture of Lemon St. is noteworthy. 

The pleasant riverside walk to (1 J m.) Malpas (pron. 'Mopus’; ferry) may 
be continued by footpath to (2^ m.) St. Clement, with an interesting church, 
S. of which is the inscribed Ignioc Stone. Thence by lane to (4 m.) Truro. 

From Truro to Falmouth. By Road (A 39), 1 1 m. We cross Restronguet 
Creek and ascend a side valley to (S m.) Perranarworthal. — nu Penryn 
(King’s Arms), an ancient town (4100 inhab.) at the head of Penryn Creek, is 
known for its granite. — By River, 10 m. in li hr. The boat descends Truro 
River to (1^ m.) Malpas. below which it enters the Fal proper. To the left is 
Tregothnan (Viscount Falmouth), with its charming grounds. Below this is 
King Harry Reach, with beautifully wooded banks (N.T.) and a ferry (every 
i hr., 3d.: car 3/). To the right is Trelissick House (no adm.), with wooded 
grounds (N.T., 10-5 Thurs. in summer, 1/), below which we reach the wide 
^rrick Roads. Restronguet and Mylor Creeks are on the right, and beyond 
Trgfusis Point the steamer enters Falmouth Harbour. 

. 11 m. FALMOUTH (17,050 inhab.), a seaport, ovwlooks 
>18 beautiful sheltered labour opening off Cairick Roads. 
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Until the middle of the 19th cent. Falmouth w^s a busy 
government mail-packet station, and it is still a port of call and 
a harbour of refuge, though now chiefly notable a^a sunny 
and popular seaside resort. The sandy beach is on Rdmouth 
Bay, facing S. It is an ideal place for boating excursions, the 
numerous creeks offering a great variety of scenery. \ 

Hotels (on sea front). Falmouth at Maenporth, RB. 18/6, P.^-14 gs. 
(100 R.), RB. 25/, P. 10>18 gs. ; Bay, Post Office, The Moor. ^ 

RB. 22/6, P. 9i-]6 gs.; Green Bank, Motor>Buses from The Moor to 

on Penryn Creek, RB. 25/, P. 8-15 all destinations, including Buckland 

gs.; Royal Duchy, RB. 21/, P. 35/- Abbey {p. 175). 

42/; St. Michael's, RB. 18/6, P. 8-14 Steam Ferry (weekdays only in 
gs.; Gyllyngdune, Madeira, P. 8-13 winter) to St. Mawes (2/, ret. 3/); 

gs.; Gwondra, unlic., P. 6-11 gs.; etc. to Percuil and St. Anthony (2/6, ret. 

In town: Royal, RB. 17/6, P. 8^ gs.; 3/6). — Steamers or Motor Boats 
Albion, facing the harbour, similar in summer to Heljord and Port 
charges. — Nansidwell, with grounds, Navas; to Portloe; to Mylar; to 
3^ m. S.W. on Falmouth Bay, nr. St. Mawes; to St. Just-in-Roseland; 
Niawnan, P. 8-1 6 gs. ; Crag, m. S.W. and to Truro. 

The most interesting part of the town is by the harbour; in 
Market St. and Church St. are several old houses and the Royal 
Hotel, a Georgian building. The church, dedicated to Charles I 
(1665), contains a tablet to the 14th Earl of Glencaim (d. 1791), 
the friend and patron of Robert Bums. Farther on an obelisk 
(1738) commemorates the powerful but extinct Killigrew 
family, whose residence. Arwenack House, stands opposite. 
At the end of the peninsula is Pendennis Castle (200 ft.; 
view; adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 2), built by Henry VIII and 
taken by the Parliamentarians in 1645 after a five months’ 
siege. A beautiful road leads round the promontory. 

The steam ferry to St. Mawes (see above) affords access to the charmiiig 
peninsula of Roseiand; motorists must go round by the ferry over King 
Harry Reach (see above). — The lovely sub-tropical gardens of Penjerrick, 
3 m. S.W. of Falmouth, are open to visitors on Wed. & Sun., 1.30-4.30. 
The boat trip to Flushing (Lawn Cliff, RB. 14/6-22/, P. 6-91 gs.; ferry from 
Green Bank pier 3-6d., from the town 31</.) may be recommended. Mylor 
churchyard (H m. N.) has the tallest cross in Cornwall. 

The Road to the Lizard passes (61 m.) Constantine (Queen’s Arms), a 
charming village; (9 m.) Gweek, at the head of Helford River (where oyster- 
farming is carried on); and (101 «»•) Mawgan, with a Perp. church. Near 
the last is Trelowarren Park, the beautifully wooded estate of the Vyvyans. — 
Good walkers will find the Ck)AST Route to the Lizard (c. 23 m.) very in- 
teresting; a motor-bus runs vii (21 nr.) Maenporth and (4 m.) Mawnan Smith 
to (51 m.) Helford Passage (Ferry Boat Inn, RB. 21/, P. 81-161 gs.; Budock 
Vean, RB. 30/, P. 33/-51/, with golf course), where the estuary is ferried. 
Thence to the Lizard, see Rte. 26. 


From Truro we follow the Falmouth road and after 6i m. 
diverge to the right on A 394. — 68i m. Helston {Angel, RB. 
17/6, P. 8 gs.; Alpha, unlic., RB. 12/6, P. 5-8 gs.) is a lively and 
attractive little town (3450 inhab.), pleasantly situated above 
the Looe valley. It is convenient for visiting the Lizard (Rte. 
26), and is connected by railway with (8i m.) Gwinear Road on 
the main Penzance line. On May 8th large crowds are annually 
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attracted hither to see the *Furry Dance/ in which couples, 
moving to a tune probably as old as the f8te itself, solemnly 
dance along the streets and through the houses and gardens. 
About H m. S. are the beautiful grounds of Penrose (open 
weekdays 8-8; walkers only), on the bank of Looe Pool (which 
disputes with Dozmary the possession of Excalibur), and 1 m. 
farther on is Looe Bar, formed of stones thrown up by the sea. 

The somewhat strenuous coast walk to Penzance (17^ m.) leads vi& (2i- 
3 m.) Porthleven (Tye Rock, unlic., RB. 17/6, P. 9-12 gs., Mar.-Oct. ; Harbour, 
RB. from lS/6), a quaint village with a considerable harbour. (S m.) Trewavas 
Head, m.) Prah Sands (Prah Sands, RB. 16/6, P. 8-12 gs.; Sea Croft, 
P. 8-12 gs.; Coach & Horses, P. 7^ gs.). a fine bathing beach, near the ruined 
Pengersick Castle, (8 m.) Hoe Point, (10^ m.) Cudden Point, and (14 m.) 
Marazion. On the E. side of Cudden Point is Prussia Cove, once a haunt of 
smugglers. 

On the main road is (72 m.) Breage, where the church contains 
mural paintings (c. 1470-1500) including Christ as Piers Plow- 
man. — 78 m. Marazion or Market Jew (Trevarthian, unlic., 
P. gs.), } m. E. of its station, is important only as the 
starting-point of St. Michael’s Mount. Its names have nothing 
to do with ’Jews* or ‘Zion,* but seem connected with the old 
Cornish word for ‘market* Cmarghas’). 

*St. Michael’s Mount (c. 200 ft.), a precipitous mass of granite and slate 
resembling a smaller Mont St. Michel, is connected with the shore by a cause- 
way (SOO yds.) uncovered at low tide for 3 hrs. At other times it is reached by 
boat from Penzance or Marazion (ferry 6d.). Jt is identified with the Roman 
Ictls and has been associated with Christianity possibly from the 5th cent. 
(St. Keyne) and certainly from the 11th (1047), when Edward the Confessor 
established a chapel here and plac^ed it under the Benedictine abbey of Mont 
St Michel in Normandy. The Mount was presented to the Nat Trust in 1953 
and the castle, still belonging to the St. Aubyn family (Lord St Levan), is 
open to the public on Wed. and Fri. (adm. 1/), also on Mon. in summer 
(adm. 21) when additional rooms are on view; conducted parties at 10.30, 
12, 2, and 3.30 from Oct-May and in summer more frequently. The drawing 
room, formed from the Lady Chapel, the monks’ refectory (altered in the 
17th cent), and armoury are among the rooms shown, as well as the medieval 
chapel. 

The church of St. Hilary, 2 m. E. of Marazion, has a Dec. tower and two 
insoibed stones (one Roman, the other undedpbered). 

Beyond Marazion station we join A 30. — 81i m. Penzance, 
see Rte, 25a. 


26. IHE LIZARD. LAND’S END. THE SOLLY ISLES 

The best general headquarters for the exploration of S.W. Cornwall is 
Penzance, see p. 182; the Lizard is usually approached vift Helston, seep. 186. 

A. The Lizard 

The Cornish peninsula to the S. of Helford River is now 
generally known as the Uzard, from the headland at its S. 
extremity. Its N. part was formerly called Meneage. It consists 
of a tableland, 200-370 ft. in hei^t, on the breezy downs of 
^ch the remains of chsused airfields are only too prominent. 
The Cornish heath (Erica vagans), however, grows in profusion; 
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but the main attraction for the tourist lies in the str&ing cliff- 
scenery and delightful beaches of the coast-line. \ 

A frequent motor-bus service connects Helston with (10^ m.) Aizard Town 
in c. 1 hr., viS Poldhu and Mullion; but good walkers will prefek the coast 
route, either all the way (14 m.) or from Poldhu (see below; 6i m.). Other 
services (not Sun.) go from Helston to Ruan Minor and Kiiggar; toTCoverack, 
St. Kevernc, and Porthallow; and to Manaccan and Gillan. , 

From Helston (p. 186) the main road runs S.E.,\ passing 
‘H.M.S. Seahawk,’ a huge naval air station. At (2i m.) Dodson^ s 
Gap the road to Coverack, etc. (see below), diverges left. The 
right-hand turning, c. IJ m. farther on, goes to Poldhu and 
Mullion (see below), rejoining the main road at (7 m.) Penhale, 
Beyond (SJ m.) Ruan Major ^ with its church-tower (1.) of granite 
and serpentine, the road to Ruan Minor (Kcnnack House, 
1 m. N.) and Cadgwith (see below) diverges on the left. 

lOi m. Lizard lown {Lizard^ RB. 16/6, P. 7^-9^ gs.; Housel 
Bay, P. 9-12 gs., Apr.-^pt.; Caerthilian, RB. 15/6, P. 6~9i gs.; 
Polbream, unlic., P. 8 gs.), a straggling village, lies J m.; inland 
from Lizard Point (the Ocrinum of Ptolemy), the southern- 
most point of England (49° 57' 32'' N. lat.), marked by two 
powerful lighthouses (adm. afternoons). There is a lifeboat 
station at Polpeor, W. of the lighthouses, and E. of them is 
Housel Bay, with the bathing-beach. 

For the Coast Route from Helston to the Lizard we skirt 
the W. side of Looe Pool to reach the sea at (2^ m.) Looe Bar, 
whence we follow the coastguard path to the left. — 5i m. 
Gunwalloe has a 15th cent, church with a detached belfry. — 
6 m. Poldhu Cove (Poldhu, P. 10-15 gs.). A monument, set 
up by the Marconi Co., marks the site of the wireless station 
(demolished 1933) from which the first wireless signals to cross 
the Atlantic were transmitted in Dec. 1901. 

From this point a road runs inland to (I m.) Mullion {Mount's Bay, P. 
5-12 gs.), the Perp. church of which is noted for its ciirved bench-ends. I'he 
road goes on to {2\ m.) Penhale (see above). 

The next point on the coast is (6} m.) Polurrian Cove (Polur- 
rian, RB. 23/6, P. 11-18 gs.),with a good sandy beach. This is 
followed by (7i^ m.) * Mullion Cove (N.T. ; Mullion Cove, RB. 
25/, P. 11-18 gs.; cafe), the wonderful caves of which may be 
visited at low tide (best at new moon or full moon; *View of 
Mullion Island, etc., from a tunnel connecting two parts of the 
cave). — The path goes on via Predannack Head, Vellan Head, 
and Gew Craze to (I2i m.) ♦Kynance Cove (N.T.), with its 
richly coloured serpentine cliffs, its fantastic rock-formations, 
and its silvery sands. On the W. side is Asparagus Island, 
where, when the tide is making, clouds of spray rise from the 
DeviVs Bellows. The cave here is called the Devil's Throat or 
Drawing Room, while the two on the shore are known as the 
Kitchen and Parlour. — We may now turn inland for (14 m.) 
Lizard Town (see above), or continue along the coast past 
Yellow Cam Cliff, Caerthilian Cove, and Pistol Meadow, where 
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the bodies washed ashore from the wreck of the ‘Despatch’ 
were buried (1809), to (14 m.) Lizard Point and Lighthouse (see 
above). 

The coast walk goes on beyond the Bumble Rock, the W. horn 
of Housel Bay, with the huge cavity known as the Lion's Den. 
Rounding Bass Point, we begin to follow the E. side of the 
peninsula. Beyond Hot Point we pass Landewednack (with the 
parish church of Lizard Town). The Dolor Hugo and other 
caves on this part of the coast arc best explored by boat. — 
2 m. The Devils Frying Pan is another circular hollow like the 
Lion’s Den. — 2i m. Cadgwith (Hotel, RB. 21/, P. 9^ gs.) 
is a picturesque little fishing village. — Beyond the glade of 
Poltesco and (3^ m.) the broad Kennack Sands, we round 
(7 m.) Black Head, fainous for its serpent me, and reach (8i m.) 
Coverack (Headland, P. 11-14 gs., Apr.-Sept.; Bay, unlic.), 
a charming little place (road, see above). — Just beyond 
Manacle Point, nestling in a cove, is (1 1 i m.) Porlhouslock. 

Offshore are the dangerous Manacle Rocks and 1 m. inland is Si. Keverne 
(Three Tuns, RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.), with the largest church in W. Cornwall. 

From (13 m.) Porthallow, a little fishing village, or from 
(14i m.) Gillan we may return to Hclslon by bus. The latter 
route passes (16i m.) Manaccan, with an interesting church. 

A road runs N. from Manaccan to Helford (H m.) on Helford River 
(p. 186) across which walkers may ferry to join the Falmouth road (bus) at 
Helford Passage. 

B. The Land’s End District 

The S.W. peninsula of Cornwall, which terminates in Land’s 
End, presents on its coast some of the finest cliff-scenery in 
England, while the interior abounds in anefent stone monu- 
ments. It is here described in a series of routes radiating from 
Penzance. St. Ives offers alternative headquarters for the N. 
portions. 

From Penzance to Land’s End 

Motor-Bus direct (10 m.) in i hr.; or coach vi§ the Logan Rock (13 m.; 
comp below). 

We leave Penzance by Alverton St. (A 30) and soon the road 
to St. Just diverges right. At (2i m.) Drift the road on the right 
leads to Sancreed (with a tall churchyard cross; IJ m.), and at 
(3J m.) Catchall our road keeps to the right. Just before the 
top of Tregonebris Hill, on the right, is a menhir known as the 
Blind Fiddler, while on the left stands Boscawen-un (the Nine 
Maidens), a circle 80 ft. in diameter, consisting of 19 stones 
around a menhir. At (5^ m.) the village of Crows-an- Wra is an 
old cross. Farther on we are joined (r.) by a road from St. Just. 
Beyond (8J m.) Sennen (Old Success Inn, RB. 21/-28/6, P. 8i- 
12 gs.; Sennen Cove, P. 10-12 gs.), with the misnamed ‘First 
& Last Hotel in England,’ the buses go on to (10 m.) Land's 
End (Land’s End, RB. 25/, P. 10-14 gs., May-Oct.). In fact 
the last house in England is a cottage dispensing refreshments. 
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♦Land’s End (5^ 41' 3r W. long.), the wtetemmost 
point of England, known to the ancients as Bokrium and 
in Cornish as Penwith, is a huge, turf-topped mass of granite, 
60 ft. in height, from which a narrow ndge juts oiA into the 
sea. The ♦View extends 25 m. W. to the Scilly Isles and is 
bounded on the N. by Cape Cornwall and the firisolps rocks. 
Immediately in front is the Longships Lighthouse, To the right 
(N.) and left (S.) are the rocks known as the Irish Lad^znd the 
Armed Knight, About 8 m. S. is the Wolf Rock Lighthouse, 

From Penzance to the Logan Rock, 9 m. (bus to Treen). 
At (3i m.) Catchall (see above) we keep left, and 2 m. farther 
on we reach St, Buryan, with a conspicuous 15th cent, church 
tower (90 ft. high) and two old crosses. From (8i m.) Treen 
(Logan Inn) we may visit the headland fort of Treryn Dinas and 
the Logan Rock, i m. S. (N.T.). This huge mass of stone (65 
tons) is so delicately balanced that it can be moved with trifling 
exertion. It has, however, never rocked or ‘logged* so well 
since it was idly overset in 1824, with the aid of a friend, by 
Lieut. Goldsmith (the poet’s nephew), who had to replace it at 
a cost of c. £125. 

By following the coast westward to (Si m.) Land’s End vi& (i m.) Portheurno, 
with the Minack Clifif Theatre, and (2 m.) the small church of St. Levan (E.E. 
and Perp.), with a good screen and boich-ends, walkers may see some of the 
finest rocK->scenery in England, including the bold headlands of Tot Pedn 
Penwith and Pardenack. At Portheumo Cove is the main landing station of 
deep-sea cables. 

From Penzance to Zennor, 7 m. (bus). We follow the road 
up the vale of Trevaylor, passing (H m.) Bleu Bridge (r.). 
I^yond (3 m.) Newmill we may diverge (r.) to visit (4J m.) the 
hut-village (c. 100 b.c.) of Chysauster (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. 
from 2). To the left of the road, 1 m. farther on, is the Mulfra 
Quoit dolmen. A path on the left, just short of the (5i m.) 
coast road, leads to the fine beehive hut at Bosporthermis. 
Gurnard's Head, a fine promontory, lies i m. straight ahead 
from the junction with the coast road. We turn right for (7 m.) 
Zennor, with a half-fallen dolmen of unusual size (18 ft. by 9i 
ft.), on the moor to the S. (r.), and the Wayside Museum 
(10.3Q-6, Whitsun-Oct.). St. Ives is 4 m. E. (bus). 

From Penzance to Morvah and St. Just, 10 m. (motor- 
bus). The road runs N.W., passing (2 m.) Madron, Beyond 
(4 m.) Lanyon Quoit dolmen a path leads in | m. to the Ding 
Dong Mine, almost certainly worked before the Christian era. 
On the moors to the N.W. are the Min-an-Tol (‘holed stone’) 
and the M^n Scryfa (‘written stone’). A little farther E. are 
the remains of a stone circle called the Nine Maidens (1 m. W. 
of Mulfra, see above). From our road, 1 m. beyond the Lanyon 
Quoit, a track on the left brings us in li m. to the hill-fort 
Imown as ChUn Castle, with two concentric walls, probably 
Ixisb work of the 5th cent., and a fine dolmen. — We join the 
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coast road just short of (6 m.) Morvah, — 10 m. St. Just-in- 
Penwith {Commercial, RB. 14/, P. 5-7 gs.; Trewellard, at Pen- 
deen) is a small town (4100 inhab.) with a 15th cent, diurch 
(interesting interior). The St. Just Round or Amphitheatre was 
used for Cornish miracle and mystery plays. 

On the coast, li m. N.W., is the BotdUack Mine, the workings of which 
extend a long way under the sea (no adm.), and 1 m. farther on is the Levant 
Mine. About H m. W. of St. Just is Cape Cornwall (view), whence good 
walkers may follow the coast to (6^ m.) Land*s End. — About 1 m. S. on 
the Land's End road is the Kelynack Airport, for the SciUy air service. 

C. The Sdlly Isles 

The R.M.S. ‘SciLLoraAN,* of the Isles of SciUy S.S. Co., leaves from the S. 
pier at Penzance to (39 m.) Hugh Town in the SciUy Isles taking hrs. 
(25/, return 32/6; week-^nd 27/6). In June~Sept. the steamer sails 6 times 
weekly; Jan.-March on Mon., Wed., Fii.; other seasons on Tues., Thurs., 
Sat. The passage, which is apt to be rough, affords good views of the coast. 
About half-way we pass the Wolf Rock Lighthouse (1.). — Motor Launch 
daily from St. Mary's to Tresco, Bryher, and Samson (return 4/); to St, 
Martln*s\ and to St. Agnes. 

Air Services from the Land's End Airport (Kelynack, near St. Just) to 
St. Mary's in 20 min. (33/, return 50/). 

The SciUy Isles are an archipelago of about 150 islands, 
islets, and rocks, forming an outlying portion of the granitic 
mass of (I)omwall. The name, taken from SciUy Isle, one of the 
smallest of the group, is somewhat of a mystery, and their 
former exclusive identification with the Cassiterides or Tin 
Islands’ of Herodotus has been abandoned. According to 
legend they are the only visible relic of Lyonesse, the land of the 
Arthurian legends, which hes, forty fathoms deep, between 
them and Cornwall. The innumerable barrows and other early 
British remains give colour to the suppositioh that the isles 
were the ’Highlands’ adjoining the low alluvial plain of Lyon- 
esse. The total population is 2^, confined to the five islands 
of St. Mary's, St, Martin's^ Tresco, Bryher, and St, Agnes, The 
climate is very mild (mean winter temp. 46°, summer 58°), and 
the diief occupation of the inhabitants is now the growmg of 
early flowers for the London market. Fishing also is carried on. 
Seals are numerous on the smaUer islands. Since 1337 the is- 
lands have belonged to the Duchy of Cornwall. 

St. Mary*!, the largest island (2i m. by 2 m.), contains more than half of 
^ population. On its W. coast lies Hugh Town (Tregarthen's, RB. 21/; 
Star C^astle, an Elizabethan fortress, P. 9 gs.; Atlantic, P. 30/-37/6; Holgate's, 
P. 10->13 gs., Mar.-5ept.; Springflelds), the capital of the grow. Among the 
chief points (aU on the coast) are Forth Hellick (E. side), the cliff-fort known as 
GianFs Castle (close by). Old Town Bay (with the graves of 120 persons lost 
ui the 'SchiUer' in 1875), Pulpit Rock, and Peninnls Point (Ui^thouse). Near 
^ last is a 'logan rock,* weighing over 300 tons. The best views are from 
Garrison Hill (S.W.) and Telegraph HiU (N. W.). — Tresco (Hew Inn), the 
second-laiwest island, lies about 1 m. N.W. of St. Mary's. Here (4 m. inland) 
ue,the rums of Tresco Abbey (lOtb cent.) and the residence of the Doirien- 
wtfa family, with its wondeiful sub-tropical *Gardens (adm. 2/6; weekdays 
iP-4, May-Sept.) and collection of figureheads of ships lost on the SciUy 
Rocks. Near the N. end of the island is the so-caUed CromweWs Cestie~^ 
A name commemorating the fact that the isles, the last stronghold of the 
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Royalists, were subdued by the Cromwcllians under Adm. Blake. [On the N. 
coast is Piper’s Hole, a narrow shaft running underground for! 600 ft. — 
Bryher (teas), W. of Tresco, repays a visit by its rocky coast, e^ecially at 
Shipman Head and Hell Bay. — St. Martin’s, to the N,E., contains Bronze 
and Iron Age remains. — St. Agnes has some good barrows, a \ curiously 
perched boulder called the Punch Bowl, and the old sacred well of Sanrta 
Warna. On the downs is an ancient maze, set m pebbles and knowrl as ‘Troy 
Town.' — Samson, to the S. of Bryher, is the scene of Sir Walter Besant’s 
‘Armorel of Lyoncsse’; it is now uninhabited. On St. Helen’s, N.H. of Tresco, 
are the scanty remains of a very ancient church, probably conneckd with 
St. Elidius (8th cent.), of whose name that of the island seems a corniption. 

On the Bishop Rock, c. 4 m. S.W. of St. Agnes and accessible only on calm 
days, Adm. Sir Cloudesley Shovel perished in a wreck in 1 707, before the liglit- 
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27. NORTH CORNWALL 

North Cornwall contains some of the most striking scenery in England, and 
it includes a region closely associated with the legendary history of King 
Arthur. The traveller who has reached Land’s End via the S. coast of Devon 
and Cornwall is strongly advised to return by the N. coast, making his way 
from Penzance to Newquay by road or by the railway vi& Chacewater and 
proceeding thence by the fine route to Clovelly and Bideford. The energetic 
walker may advantageously make several of the stages on foot. 

Railway from London. Newquay is reached most directly from Padding* 
ton via Exeter, Plymouth, and Par (281 m. in 7 hrs); Bade (228i m. in 5 
hrs.) and Padstow (260 m. in 6 hrs.) from Waterloo by the Atlantic Coast 
Express via Exeter, Okehampton, and Halwiil Junction. Through carriages 
run on other (less rapid) trains in summer by both these routes. 

Road from Penzance to Bridgwai'BR (A 30 and A 39), 1 68 m. (steep 
hills between Barnstaple and Porlock). Beyond St. Columb Major this route 
is practically identical with the roads described on pp. 195, 201 *-202, and 20‘»- 
205. From Penzance by A 30 to (35 m.) Fraddon, where we take A 39 (1.), 
see Rte. 25a. — 38 m. St. Columb Major. [Newquay may be included by 
diverging 1. on A 3075, 32 m. from Penzance, and rejoining the main route at 
(39 m.) St. Columb Major.] From (40 m.) Winnard’s Perch, B 3274 runs 1. 
to Padstow (4 m.). — 46 m. W'adebridgc. — 56i m. Camelford. — 63^ m. 
Tresparrett Posts. [Or from Camelford 1. by B 3266 and B 3263 to (6 m.) 
Tintagcl. — 10 m. Boscastle. — 14 m. Tresparrett Posts.] — 74^ m. Stratton 
(Bude, m. W.). — 78 m. Kilkhampton. — 88 m. Clovelly Cross, 1 m. S. of 
Clovelly. — 95 ra. Ford. — 98 m. Bideford. — 107 m. Barnstaple. — 117 m. 
Blackmoor Gate. [Or by A 361 N.W. from Barnstaple. — 5 ra. Braunton. — 
13 m. Ilfracombe. — Thence to (23 m.) Blackmoor Gate, see Rte. 29a.] 
From Blackmoor Gate to (124 m.) Lynion or (124i m. direct; 5 m. more by 
A 39) Lyumouth, see Rte. 29 a. — From Lynmouth to (136 m.) Porlock and 
(142 ra.) Minehead, see Rte, 29b. — Thence to (168 m.) Bridgwater and 
London, see Rtes. 18, 19. 

A. From Plymouth to Newquay 

Railway, 55^ m. W.R. in 2-3 lirs;Tcarriages usually changed at Par. 

The Road Route foUows the Penzance road (Rte. 25 b) to 
(22 m.) Dobwalls, then descends the charming valley of the 
Fowey to (32 m.) Bodmin, From Bodmin we take A 30 as far 
as (43 m.) Indian Queens (Rte. 25 a), there bearing right on 
A 392. 

51 m. NEWQUAY (9950 inhab.), a seaside and golfing 
resort, with excellent hotels, lies on a magnificent coast. 

Hotels (mostly closed in winter). open always, P. 9-18 gs.; Victoria, 
Headland (100 R.), near the golf RB. 21/, P. 10-15 gs.; Great Western, 
course, P. 42/-57 ; Atlantic, on To wan open always, similar charges ; Beach- 
Head, P. from 14 gs. ; Bristol (100 R.), croft, unlic., P. 8-1 1 gs. ; St. Rumon’s, 
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Fistral Bay, P. 9-17 gs.; Marina, Motor-Buses to Perranporth; St. 
P. 8-12 gs.; PenoJvcr, P. 7-11 gs.; Austell', Truro; St. Culumb Major 

Pentire, beyond the golf course, P. and Watlebrtdge; Padstow. — Coach 
from 8 gs. ; Kilburnie, Central, both daily in summer to Bade, Clovelly, 
open always, P. 7-11 gs.; and many and Ilfracombe, see Rte. 27n. 
others. 

The town lies parallel with the coast, at the landward end of 
the promontory ending in Towan Heady which separates New- 
quay Bay, with the little harbour, from Fistral Bay, overlooked 
by the golf course and Pentire Point (bus). The clilTs both to 
E. and W. arc fine and the bathing is good, thougli dangerous 
in places (warning notices); and visitors should beware of 
taking long walks along the beaches when the tide is making. 

A favourite excursion is to follow the Padstow road to (6 m. N.) the charm- 
ing village of St. Mawgan-in-Pydar. thence to descend W. throu'^h the Vote 
of Lanherne to (8 m.) Mangon Porth and return by the coast vta (9^ m.) 
Watergate Hay (Seawynds, RB. 17/6, P. 7J-9i- gs.) to (13 ni.) Newquay. The 
13-1 5th cent, church of St. Mawgan has a fine tower and a wealth of wood- 
carving (1450- 1550) and brasses. Reside it is a 14th cent, cross. Lanherne 
(facade of 1580), close by, once the manor house of the Arundells. ’.s now a 
Carmelite nunnery, and has a lOth cent, cross by the entrance. — About li 
m. N. of Mawgan Forth are Bedruthan Steps (Hotel, P. 8-11 i^.). a fine piece 
of rock scenery (especially in rougli weather), whence we may follov/ the coast 
to (4i m.) Pepper Cove and then turn inland for (8 ni. ) Padstow. — A good walk 
crosses the Gunnel to the S. of Newquay and leads via Crantock (2 m.; font 
of 1473 in the church) to (4 m.) Kelsey Head (N.T.; 305 acres). — Trerice 
(N.T.; adm. 1/, on Wed & Sun, 11-12.30, 1.30-5, April-Scpt.), a manor 
house of 1571, lies 3 m, S.K. of Newquay. 

Railways run vift Perranporth to Chacewater (Truro, Penzance), and to 
Par (Plymouth). 

B. From Exeter td Wadebridge and Padstow 

Railway. 88i m. S.R. in 3-3^ hrs.; to (82i m.) Wadehruige in 23-3i hrs. 
The trains start from Central Station but stop also at >St. David’s and run 
vifl (38i m.) Halwill Junction, (52^ m.) Launceston, and (69^^ m.) Camelford. 

Travellers by road follow A 30 past (22i m.) Okehampton 
and (41 m.) Launceston (Rte 25a) to (46i m.) the Square and 
Compass, where A 395 diverges on the right. The dreary road 
ascends to (48i m.) the top of Laneast Down (787 ft.), i m. to 
the right of which is Lidcott, the birthplace of J. C. Adams 
(1819-92), the discoverer of the planet Neptune. — Beyond 
(52 IP.) Hallworthy (Sportsman’s Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 7^ gs.) we 
join A 39 and turn S. — 58 m. Camelford, a dreary town, is no 
longer regarded as the Camelot of King Arthur. Slaughter 
Pridge, near the station (li m. N. of the town), was the scene 
of a battle between the Britons and the Saxons in 823 but not 
of Arthur’s death. 

. At Lanteghs, H m. S.W., with the mother-church of Camelford, are m 
inscribed Saxon stone and 3 old crosses. — Delabole, 2 m. W., the ‘St. Tid* 
of Eden Phillpotts, has quarries of roofing-slate which have been worked for 
four centuries. 

Brown Willy (1375 ft.), the highest hill (‘Bryn Whclii’) in Cornwall, and its 
twin summit. Rough or Row Tor (1312 ft.; war memorial on the top), rise 
3-4 m. S.E. of Camdiford, from which they may be ascended in 2-3 hi;s. 
The view is wide but dull. Good walkers may descend S. to (12 m.) Bodmin 
or E. to (4 m.) Five Lanes and (7 m.) Launceston (see Rte. 25a ). 
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From (61 m.) St, Teath (r.) a road diverges for PoM Gaveme 
(Hotel, RB. 15/, P. 8^ gs.; Headlands, P. 7~10 gs., both summer 
only) and for Port Isaac (Castle Rock, P. 7-9i gs., Mar.- 
Sept.), a little cove 5 m. W. The 15th cent, churdh of St, 
Ekdellion, 2i m. S. of Port Isaac, is noteworthy for its woodwork. 

— We descend the Allen valley. — 69i m. Wad^ridgeuM^?/^^- 
worth Armst RB. 19/6, P. lOi gs.; Swan, RB. from !2/6), a 
market town (2860 inhab.) on the Camel estuary, is not^ for 
its fine bridge dating from 1485 (320 ft.; 15 arches; widened in 
1847). Egloshayle (E.E. and Perp. church) stands on the right 
bank. 

One of the oldest railways in England (1834; S.R.) connects Wadebridge 
with (6i m.) Bodmin. — To Newquay^ see Rte. 27 d. 

We bear right on to A 389. — 76 m. Padstow (‘Petrock’s 
Stow*: Metropole, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 8-11 gs.; Dinas, P. 7i-10i 
gs. ; Ship), a decayed port (2850 inhab.) with a harbour on 
9ie lovely Camel estuary, is famous for its Hobby Horse festivi- 
ties on May Day. The church has an E.E. tower, a 15th cent, 
font, and the 17th cent. Prideaux monument. 

About 2-2i m. N.W. are the bathing resorts, with fine sands, of Trevone 
(Dunrov^ unlic., P. 6-9 gs.) and Harlyn Bay (Hotel, Easter-Oct.), with 
prehistoric burials and a museum (9d.). and about 2 m. farther is Trevose Head 
(lighthouse; view). Stepper Point, 2i m. N., commands a fine view of the 
coast A ferry (6d.) crosses the Camel to Bock (Rock, RB. 19/6, P. 10-lS gs.; 
Dormy House, P. 8-14 gs.) and St, Enodoc golf links. Beyond are St. Enodoc's 
church (15th cent.), recovered from the sands in 1863, Daymer Bay (Bodare, 
unlic., RB. 18/6, P. 30/ or 9 gs.), and (3 m.) Polzeath (Polzeath Lodge, RB. 
15/-21/, P. 9-13 gs.; Atlantic House, i m. N., P. 9-14 gs., both open Mar.- 
Sept.), with good bathing, N. of which is Pentire Head (N.T., 365 acres). 

— To Newquay, see Rte, 27 a. 

C. From Exeter to Bude 

Railway, 57 m. S.R. in 2-2f hrs. The trains start from Central Station 
but stop also at St. David's, and run viA (26 m.) Okehampton, (38A m.) 
HeiwiU Junction, and (46^ m.) Holsworthy. 

From Exeter (A 377) to (8 m.) Crediton, see Rte. 28. — At 
(10 m.) Barnstaple Cross we bear left for (IS^ m.) North Tawton 
(r.; Burton Hall, RB. 15/, P. 7-9 gs.), beyond which we cross 
the Taw. — 21i m. Sampford Courtenay is a charming village 
with a Perp. church. The little 12th cent, church of Honeychurch 
lies H m. N. — 28 HL Hatherleigh (George, RB. 17/6, P. from 
9 gs.), on the Lew, is on the road and railway from Okehamp- 
ton to Torrington. The church of North Lew, 4^ m. S., contains 
good 16th cent, woodwork. — At (37 m.) the junction of B 3218 
the 17th cent. Dunsland House (N.T.; not yet open) lies 1 m. N. 
Stapleton (2 m. farther on) was the birthplace of Walter de 
Stapledon (1261-1326), founder of Exeter College, Oxford. — 
41 m. Holsworthy (White Hart, RB. 16/, P. 7-9 gs.) has a chuidi 
with a massive Perp. tower. Farther we cross the Tamar and 
the disused Bude Canal (1825), on which inclined planes take 
the place of locks, and enter Cornwall. — 48 m. Stratton (Tree, 
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RB. 18/6, P. 9~11 gs.; King’s Anns, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.), where 
we cross A 39, has a fine Perp. church containing the tomb of 
Sir John Arundell (1561). Just to the N.W. is Stamford Hilh 
where the Parliamentarians were defeated in 1643 “by Qie valour 
of Sir Beville Grenville and ye Cornish army.” Lamcells 
church, 1 m. E., has notable 15th cent, woodwork and tiles. 

50 m. Bude (Ejford Down, RB. 18/6, P. 8-14 gs., open always; 
Falcon, RB. 22/6, P. 9-15 gs.; Westcliff, P. 7-14 gs.; Hawarden, 
P. 8-lOi gs.; Grenville, P. 12-16 gs.; St. Margaret's, near station, 
RB. 15/, P. 7-9 gs., open always; Hartland, P. 8-12 gs., these 
two unlic.; etc.) is a favourite summer and golfing resort 
(3350 inhab.), with fine sands, and magnificent coast scenery 
both N. and S. Bude Haven is protected by a breakwater 
terminating in the Chapel Rock. Compass Point, to the W., and 
Efford Beacon, to the S.W., afford good views. 

A pleasant walk leads S. to (4 m.) Widemouth Bay vift (H ni.) Upton (Green 
Acres, unlic., P. 7-9 gs.); motor-buses run to all points in the neighbourhood. 

Morwenstow (//m), of which R. S. Hawker was vicar from 1834 to 1875, 
lies 7^8 m. N. of Bude. To reach it we follow the coast N. past Menachurch 
Point to (4 m.) the Duck Pool, at the mouth of the Coombe Valley (see below), 
and hence either continue to follow the coast, viA (1 m.) the Lower and (H m.) 
Higher Sharpnose Point, or turn inland for ^ m. and then follow the road. 
The church of Morwenstow (founded by St. Morwenna) has a pre-Norman 
font and Norman arches with beautiful zigzag moulding. Over the door of the 
vicarage, built by Hawker, is a quaint inscription in rhyme. Tonacombe, just 
to the S., is a fine medieval house, the home of Eustace Leigh in 'Westward 
Hoi* — Good walkers may extend their coast walk N. viA (7 m.) Hartland 
Quay to (9 m.) Hartland Point, passing on the way the lofty HernmcUff and 
Embury Beacon. — From Duck Pool (see above) we may ascend the Coombe 
Valley, passing the woods of Stow (the site of Sir Richard Grenville's bouse 
described in 'Westward Hoi'), to (3^ m.) Kilkhamptqn* whence we may 
return by road to (Si m.) Bude viA (4 m.) Stratton. 

D. From Newquay to Qovelly and Bideford 

Between Newquay and Bideford (c. 80 m.), the country is linked up by 
motor-buses, with through services in summer. Circular tour railway and 
bus tickets may be obtained locally or at Paddington Sution in London for 
many varied combixutions. — In summer (May-Sept.) a through Motor- 
Bus plies between Newquay and Ilfracombe', another between Jlfracombe 
and Lynton', a third between Lynton and Minehead', and a fourth between 
Minehead and Exeter. 

The local stages are as follows: Motor-Bus daily from Newquay to (174 
m.) Wadebridge (1 hr.). Motor-Bus from Wadebridge viA Tintage! (li hr.) 
and Boscastle to (354 m.) Bude (24 hrs.). Motor-Bus from Bude to (164 m*) 
Clovelly (14 hr.). Motor-Bus from Qovelly to (11 m.) Bideford (4 hr.). — 
Prom Bideford the journey may be continued by railway viA Barnstaple to 
Ilfracombe, or by motor-bus (U hr.); thence to lynton in 14 hr. (see Rte. 29). 

From Newquay (Rte. 27a) to Wadebridge. The high-lying 
road commands wide views. — m. St. Colwrib Minor, with 
a prominent church-tower (late Dec.). — 7 m. St, Columb Mc0or 
(Red Lion, RB. 14/6, P. 6i gs.; bus to St. dblumb Road station, 
21 m.) has a fine Dec. and P^. church (restored), dedicated to a 
maid^ St. Columba, and a moated rectory. The lofty earth- 
work of Castle-arhDinas, 2 m. S.E., has been damag^ by a 
wolfram mine, — We go N. on A 39 which passes the *Niiie 
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Maidens,’ le of standing stones (r.), and crosses Breock 
Downs, on the N. side of which are the Pawton dolmen and the 
inscribed stone of Nanscow. — 15 m. Wadebridge (Rti. 27b). 

From Wadebriixse to Boscastle travellers may \ proceed 
via Tintagel. — To (lOi m.) Camelford, see Rte. 27b. From 
(12 m.) Camel ford Station the Tintagel road (B3263J. 4i m.) 
holds to the left. \ 

TintaKCl {Wharncliffe, RB. 17/6, P. 9-12 gs.; Pengenna Farm, P, 7 gs.), 
tl»e “wild Tintagel by the Cornish seas,” is one of the most famous places in 
Cornwall. On the coast, i m. from the little village of Trevena (now generally 
called Tintagel), and rising above a narrow cove surrounded by sombre cliffs 
of slate, is *Tintagcl Head, a promontory connected with the mainland by a 
rocky neck. Here, partly on the ‘island* portion and partly op the mainland, 
are rums of the Castle (adm. bd. daily; Sun. from 2) which the early chronicicts 
and modern poetry conspire to accept as the birthplace of King Arthur, son 
oi Uthcr Pendragon and Ygrayne. The castle was a stronghold of the Earls 
of Cornwall from c. 1150 and the keep (on the mainland) dales from c. 1236- 
72, but excavations have revealed traces of a Celtic monastery oCi,upicd from 
c. 500 to c. 850. A steep railed path mounts to the summit, on w'hich are the 
remains of a small chapel of the 13ih cent, (perhaps incorpoiating some Saxon 
work), a spring of fresh water, and a natural cavern. — The striking '‘View 
from the headland (N.T.) comprises the wild and rocky shore from Trevose 
Head (S.) to Hartland Point (N.). — The Parish Church (SS. Maicnana and 
Marcelliana), on the cliffs W. of the village, contains traces of Saxon (?) 
work (N. wall of nave and chancel), a curious Norman font, and a stone 
altar in the little Lady Chapel. In the village is the Old Post Ojjice (N.l .; 
adm. 6d.; weekdays 10-1, 2-^), a 14th cent, house. 

About li m. S. of the village are Treharwith Sands (Strand, RB. 17/6, 
P. 7-9 gs., unlic.), a fine bay, with the striking Gull Ro(k (1.53 ft.). 

The road from 7 mtagel to Boscastle, 3^ m. N.E., passes (1 m.) the * Rocky 
Valley, opening on the left, and (2 m.) Trevalga. Just beyond the Rocky 
Valley a signpost (r.) points the way to (1 m.) St, Nighton*s or St, Hectan’s 
Kieve, a pretty little waterfall (adm. €d.). 

Boscastle {Wellington, RB. 17/6, P. from 8 gs., Mar.-Oct,) is a 
small village, the chief interest of which is its intricate little 
♦Harbour (disused), flanked by formidable clilfs (N.T.). The 
name is a corruption of Bottreaux Castle, now vanished. The 
‘silent’ (i.e. bell-less) church of Boscastle is at Forrabury, close 
to the soaring headland of Willapark. 

A walk may be taken N. to (1 m.) Pent argon Bay, with its waterfall, and 
thence along the clifls to (5^ m.) Crackington Haven, — The church (E.E.) at 
Minster, fi m. E. of Boscastle, is perhaps a remnant of a Benedictine priory. 
— St. JulioPs, 2\ m. from Boscastle up the valley of the Valency, is the *Endel- 
8tow’ in ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes’ by Thomas Hardy, who was employed as 
architect on the restoration of the chtxrch (1872). 

From Boscastle to Bude. The road from Boscastle rejoins 
A 39 at (3i m.) Tresparrett Posts, whence a lane descends to 
Crackington Haven (2J m.; see above). About 2 m. short of 
Bude we have a view of Marhamchurch (Bullers Arms, RB. 15/6, 
P. 7 gs.), on the right. — 15 m. Bude, see Rte. 27c. 

From Bude to Clovelly. The road runs E. to (li m.) 
Stratton (Rte. 27c), where we follow A 39 northwards. — 5 m. 
Kilkhampton {London Inn, P.R., RB. 16/, P. 7 gs.) has an interest- 
ing *Church (Norman and Perp.) containing good carved 
bench-ends and the tomb of Sir Bevil Grenville (d. 1643), At 

m. we enter Devon and at 11 m. we reach West Country Inn 
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(RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.). At (15 m.) Clovelly Cross (p. 198) wc turn 
left for Clovelly. 

For Clovelly and the continuation of the road to Bideford, see Rte. 28. 

28. FROM EXETER TO BmEFORD, CLOVELLY, 
BARNSTAPLE, AND ILFRACOMBE 

Railway. S.R. to (39J m.) Barnstaple Junction in lil-Ii hr.; to (48^ ra.) 
Bideford in H-2i hrs.; to (54i m.) Iljracomhe (through-carriages by some 
trains) in 1 hrs. Trains start from Central Station but stop also at St. 
David’s. Principal Stations: 7i m. Credit on. — 111 m. Ycoford. — 22 m. 
E^^esford. — 393 m. Barnstaple Junction. — 46i m. Instow. — 483 m. 
Bideford. — 54 m. TnrrinKion. Or, from Barnstaple June.; 40i m. Barnstaple 
Town. — 45f m. Braunton. — 51^ m. Morichoe. — 543 m. Ilfracombe. — 
Barnstaple may bo reached from Exeter also by the W.R. vi3 Dulverton in 
2le~l\ hrs. (48i m.; change at Dulverton). — Motor-bus from Bideford to 
Clovelly^ see below 

From London both Barnstaple and Ilfracombe (through-carriages) arc 
reached either by the S.R. Atlantic Coast Express' via Fxeicr or by the Vv K. 
via Taunton, the duration of the journey being about the same in citlicr 
case (to Barnstaple in 4^-5 hrs. ; to Ilfracombe in 53- 53 hrs.). 

A. To Bideford and Clovelly 

A 377 soon quits the Exe valley and ascends beside the little 
river Greedy. — 8 m. CrediUm (4000 inhab.; Ship, RB. 16/6, 
P. 8i gs.), the birthplace of St. Boniface or Winfrid (680-755), 
was the original scat of the episcopal see of Devon & Cornwall 
(909-1050). — At (14i m.) Morchard Road Station the Bideford 
road (B 3220) diverges to the left; farther on it crosses the Taw 
and ascends to (23 m.) Winkleigh. — 35 m. Torrington (2850 
inhab.; Black Horse. RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; Globe. RB. 17/6, P. 8 
gs.; Grihhle Inn. H m. S., RB. 12/6, P. 6 gs'.) is well situated 
above the Torridge. Fairfax decisively defeated the Royalists 
close by in 1646. 

Gen. Monk (1608-70), Duke of Albemarle, was born at Great Potheridge 
(rebuilt c. 1660), 4 m. S. off the Hatherleigh road. Merton, 2 m. farther on, 
was the birthplace of Walter de Merton, founder of Merton College, Oxford. 

38 m. Wear Gijfard (r.) has an interesting church and a fine 
15th cent, manor house. — At the Norman font of (40 m.) Land- 
cros.y Gen. Monk was baptized. 

42 ro. Bideford (pron. ‘Biddyford’; Royal, at the station, T.H., 
RB. 18/6, P. 8-9i gs.; Tanton's, near the bridge, RB. 17/6, 
P. 8 gs.; New Inn, above the church, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.), an 
ancient seaport (10,100 inhab.), the “little white town’* of 
‘Westward Ho !* now much enlarged, is charmingly situated on 
two hills rising from the Torridge, here spanned by a bridge of 
24 arches (1460; widened in 1925). The rebuilt Church contains a 
Norman font. A Red Indian, perhaps brought home by Sir 
Richard Grenville and baptized here as Christian Rawley in 
1588, is believed to have been the first of his race to visit England. 
Grenville's House, in AUhalland St., is now occupied by the 
Church Lads’ Brigade. Facing the quay is a statue of Charles 
Kingsley (1819-75), who wrote part of ‘Westward Ho!’ in the 
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Royal Hotel (room shown), and eight old Spanish ca^on are 
preserved in the Borough Park. ChudleigKs Fort (1630-43), 
part of the Town War Memorial, is on the right bank (i hr. 
above the station) and affords a good view. T 

There are occasional steamers in summer from Bideford to lUn^mbe. 
Motor-buses go from the quay vift (IJ m.) Northam (King's Head) to (3 m.) 
Appledore (Seagate), a quamt little port, or to (3 m.) Westward Ho! XGolden 
Bay, RB. from 17/6, P. 9-14 gs.; Dormy House, RB. 21/, P. 9-14 gs., both 
Apr.-Oct.), a bathing resort, named after Kingsley’s novel (1855). Its famous 
golf links lie to the N., separated from the sea by the curious Pebble Ridge, 
20 ft. high and 2 m. long. Kipling’s ’Stalky & Co.* is believed to describe life at 
the United Services College, a ^ool formerly at Westward Ho !. 

In the lonely country S.W. of Bideford are several churches worth visiting, 
notably at West Putford (1 li m.) and Sutcombe (161 m.), reached vift (14 m.) 
Br^worthy (Hotel, P.R.). — From Bideford to Barnstaple, see Rte. 28b. 

Prom Bideford to Clovelly, 1 1 m., motor-bus in i hr. Walkers diould 
foUow the lower road vi& (11 m.) Abbotsham in order to visit its ancient little 
church (Norman font; good bench-ends), joining A 39 1 m. farther on. The 
main road passes (31 m.) Fairy Cross (Portledge, RB. 18/6-48/, P. 10-21 gs., 
Apr.-Sept.) and (6 m.) Hoops Inn (RB. 18/6, P. 8-1 1 gs., Mar.-Oct.). — - From 
(7 m.) Bucks Cross a lane (r.) descends to Bucks Mills (1 m.), a charmingly 
situated fishing hamlet. About 1 m. beyond Bucks Cross is the E. end of the 
*Hobby Drive (adm. Ad., cycle 6d., cars 3/), a splendid alternative approach 
to Clovelly p m.) commanding fine views of Lundy, the Bristol (Channel, 
and the Welsh coast. — At (91 m.) Clovelly Cross, beside which is a fine 
Iron Agt camp, we turn right for the village. Motorists must park at (101 m.) 
the main car park, whence luggage is conveyed on donkey-back or by jeep 
(down the rough lane to the W. of the village). 

OoveUy iNew Inn, half-way down the street, RB. 17/6, P. 91-111 gs., 
Apr.-Sept.; Red Uon, near the pier, RB., 17/6, P. 8-10 gs.), a fishing village, 
IS so delightfully and uniquely situated, m a narrow rift in the cliffs, that it 
has become only too popular a resort both for tourists and for painters. 
Tlw best description or this most quaint and charming of villages is that by 
Dickens in *A Message from the Sea.* The main street, far too steep for 
wheeled traffic, descends in steps and stages from a height of 400 ft. to the 
little cove and pier at the foot, and no two of the whitewashed houses gay with 
flowers are on the same level. Dense woods embosom the village and make 
its winter climate extraordinarily mild. The *View from the sea is particularly 
charming. Steamers in the season to Lundy (ret. 14/) and to Bfracombe, — 
On the N.W. side of the village are the charming grounds of Clovelly Court, 
enieied by Yellary Gate, 250 yds. W. of the Hobby Drive (pedestrian entrance 
only; see above). The prime beauty spot is * Gallantry Bower (c. li m.), 
which rises sheer from the sea for 387 ft. and affords a superb view. The 
walk is generally extended for ^ m. to Mouth Mill, a piauresque rocky cove. 
We may direct our return so as to pass near Clovelly Court (only the 14th 
cent, wing of whidi survived a fire in 1943). The Church of Clovelly, with 
monuments of the Carys, contains a memorial to Charles Kingsley, who spent 
his boyhood at the rectory. 

At Clovelly (>os8 we turn right for (4 m.) the villaM of HarUand (King's 
Arms. RB. 1 5/6, P. 8 gs.), and go on viA (5A m.) Stoke, with the large and interest- 
^ I4th cent, parish church (striking rood-screen, font and roof), to (6i m.) 
Hartland Quay (Hotel, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.), a seduded little hatnl^ noted for 
its contorted slate rocks. Hartland Point (350 ft; lighthouse), 4^ m. N., is 
the N.W. extremity of Devon (fine cliff scenery; 160 acres N.T.), 

From Qovdly to Bade, see Rte. 27. 


B. To Barnstaple and Bfracombe 

From Exeter to (I4i m.) Morchard Road Station, see Rte. 
28a. a 377 descends the beautiful valley of the Taw (good 
filing). — 21 m. Eggesford (Fox & Hounds, RB. 20/, P. 8-12 
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gs.; fishing) has the fine Chichester monuments in its church, 
while Chawleigh, 2 m, N.E., and Chulmleigh (Barnstaple Inn), 
2i m. N., have good rood-screens. — 32 m. Umberleigh (Rising 
Sun, RB. 12/6, P. 6 gs.; fishing) lies 2i m. S.E. of the noble 
diurch tower (1520) of Chittlehampton and U m. E. of Athering- 
ton, with a famous rood-screen in its interesting church. — At 
36 m. where our road crosses the Taw a lane goes straight on to 
Tawstock church (14th cent.; li m.) with notable monuments 
and one of the most elaborate pews in the country. 

40 m. BARNSTAPLE {Imperial, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 8-11 gs.; 
Royal & Fortescue, RB. 18/, P. 8-10 gs.; IVrey Arms, beyond 
the junction station, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.; Queen's', Bell, RB. 16/), 
a decayed seaport (16,300 inhab.) with 1000 years of corporate 
history, lies at the head of the Taw estuary. It is a good centre 
for the exploration of N. Devon. ‘Barum Ware* still enjoys a 
certain reputation. The Taw is here crossed by an old bridge of 
16 arches, with an ugly iron railing, and there is a pleasant river- 
side promenade. Queen Anne's Walk is a colonnade of 1796, 
with a statue of Queen Anne (1708). St. Peter's church (re- 
stored), dating in part from the 14th cent., has a crooked 
leaden spire and contains interesting monuments. Norwood's 
Almshouses and the Maids' School, near by, and the Penrose 
Almshouses in Litchdon St., E. of the Square, are typical of 17th 
cent. Barnstaple. Bp. Jewel (1522-71) and John Gay (1685- 
1732; a native) were educated in the Grammar School, formerly 
in St. Anne’s Chapel (1330). W. R. Lethaby (1857-1931) was 
bom here. The Friday ‘Pannier Market,’ in the Market Hall, is 
worth a visit. 

The three railway stations are connected by a loop-line; Barnstaple Town 
(S.R.) for Ilfracombe; Barnstaple Junction, for the S.R., but also used by the 
W.R. ; Barnstaple (W.R.), for the Taunton line. — Opposite the Town station 
is the motte of the Cetstle and it m. N. is the church of PUton (good woodwork). 

From Barnstaple to Taunton, see p. 160; to Ilfracombe and to Lynton, see 
below. — The road ‘to (9 m.) Bideford (see above) ^oes vifi (6 m.) Instow 
(Marine, RB. 18/, P. 6-12 gs.), a small port opposite Appledore (p. 198; 
ferry 1 / ret.), with wide sands at low water. 

From Barnstaple to Lynton viA Bratton Fleming, 19 m. Walkers may 
follow the course of the old railway between Chelfham and Blackmoor Cate 
(views). As far as (S m.) Chelfham we ascend the valley of the Yeo which is 
comparatively tame, but farther on the scenery is very attractive. — 7 m. 
Bratton Fleming (White Hart Inn). — At (11 m.) Blackmoor Gate we ioin the 
main road (A 39; 10 m.), which runs vifi (3i m.) Shirwell Cross and passes 
(6^ m.; r.) Arlington Court (1822), presented to the N.T. by the Chichester 
family in 1947; the house and grounds are open daily 11-6 exc. Sat. (April- 
SepL); adm. 2/. 

From Barnstaple to Ilfracombe viA Braonton, 13i m. 
(A 361). The direct road is via (11 m.) Muddiford (New Inn; 
Broomhill, unlic., 1 m. S., P. 7-11 gs.). — 3i m. The church of 
Heanton Punchardon (^ m. r.) contains a sumptuous tomb of 
1523 and in the churchyard are buried airmen from the Do- 
minions who lost their lives in 1939-45. — 5i m. Braunton has a 
church dedicated to St. Brannock, with an E.E. chancel and 
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tower, and good bench-ends. To the W. lie Braunton ^rrows, a 
happy hunting-ground for the botanist, and Saunton Sands 
(2 m.; Saunton Sands, 120 R., P. 12-21 gs., May-Sem.), with 
a notable golf course. — We ascend gradually and\ at the 
summit (662 ft.) leave the Mortehoe road (see below) on the left. 

13i m. ILFRACOMBE, once a port of some consequence, 
now a popular summer resort (9200 inhab.) is beautifully 
situated on the S. shore of the Bristol Channel. The grand 
coast scenery and the charming inland woods and glens add to 
its popularity. 

Hotels (mostly closed in winter). Tknnis at Bicclescombe Park, and 

Mount, RB. from 21/. P. 9i-16 gs.; Terrs and Larkstone Sports Grounds. 

Imperial, RB. 18/6-27/6, P. 9-12 Bathing at Rapparee Cove, and at 
gs.; Ruiinacleave (120 R.), RB. 25/; Hele. — Swimming Pooi-S at the 
Cliffe, overlooking the harbour, RB. Tunnels, and on the Promenade 
18/6, P. 8-11 gs.; Queen’s, High St., (covered). 

RB. 18/6, P. 9i gs.; Royal Britannia, Motor-Buses from Wilder Rd. to 
near harbour, P. 11 gs. ; Dilkhusa Barnstaple', to Woolacombei to 

Grand (120 R.) P. 8-12 gs.; Colling- Newquay vifi Bude: to Minehead vifi 

wood (100 R.), P. from 8 gs.; Simonsbath; from Marlborough Rd. 

Grosvenor, P. 8-12 gs.; Wilders- to Lee; to Combe Martin sindLynton. 

mouth, unite., P. 7-11 gs.; etc. Steamers in summer to Swansea, 

Post Office, High St. Cardiff, Bristol, Minehead, Tenby, 

Amusements, yictoria Pavilion, etc.; 2 or 3 times weekly to Lundy, 

Gaiety Theatre, on Promenade: (24 m. in H hr.; 14/). Cruises along 

Alexandra Theatre, Market St. — the coast, 7/-9/; to Lynmouth, 8/6 

Golf Course at Hele, li m. E. — return. 

The turnings on the seaward (N.) side of High St. lead to 
Wildersmouth Beachy with the prominent Capstone Hill (181 
ft.; view), at the foot of which is the Victoria Pavilion. To the 
S.E. of the Capstone are the Harbour and Pier (3t/.; cars 1/), 
sheltered on the N. side by Lantern Hill, with the remains of the 
13th cent. Chapel of St. Nicholas on its crest. Farther S.E. is 
the sheltered Rapparee Cove beneath the lofty Hillsborough 
(447 ft. ; view). 

To the W. of the town is the *Torr8 Walk (adm. 6c/.)# a zigzag path cut out 
on the seaward face of the height and affording a scries of charming views. 
Thence it is a fine walk, passing Flat Point (N.T., 92 acres), to (3 m.) Lee 
iLee Bay, P. 9-14 gs., summer only), a charming village, famous for its 
fuchsias, a little inland from Lee Bay. From Lee Bay a hilly footpath leads 
to (5 m.) Bull Point Lighthouse (r.; 154 ft.; adm. weekdays from 1 p.m.). 
Thence we may follow the road to'T^i ra.) Mort^oe ilVatersmeet, RB. 21/, 
P. 9-14 gs. ; Mortehoe, similar charges; Rockham Bay, P. 9-1 6' gs. ; Castle Rock, 
P. 9-12 gs.; Portescue, at the station). The E.E. church (restored), with a 
14th cent, tower, contains the tomb of William de Tracey (1321), a former 
vicar sometimes confounded with the murderer of Thomas Becket. Morte 
Point, a rock-bound headland 1 m. W., commands a wild and wide view — 
Mortehoe is 2 m. N. W. of its station, but good walkers are advised to follow 
the road S. to (7 ra.) Barricane Bay, with its beach of minute shells, and to go 
on thence to (7i m.) Woolacombe (Woolacombe Bay, June-Sept., P. from 
14 gs.; also many private hotels), with sands and golf links, li m. W. of 
Mortehoe station. The Nat. Trust owns c. 500 acres on Morte Point and on 
Baggy Point to the S. 

The chief points of interest to the E. of Ilfracombe are treated in Rte. 29. 
Among inland walks may be mentioned those to Two Pots (731 ft.; view), 
2i m. S.; to Score Woods, 1 m. S.; and to the pleasant little dell of Chamber- 
^mbe, 1 m. S.E. 
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Lundy (the terminal ‘y’ means ‘island*), a granite islet (3 m. long; i-i m. 
broad) in the Bristol Channel, with about 40 inhab., lies 12 m. ofT Plartland 
Point. It contains some curious rock-formations and is the breeding-place 
of innumerable piiflin. etc. Near the quay are the remains of Marisco Castle 
(335 ft.), the stronghold of an early piratical ruling family, and down to the 
reign of Queen Anne the island was a nest of pirates. The Shutter Rock, off 
the S.W. end, so called because it is believed that it would exactly hll the 
rifted opening of the adjacent Devil's Lime Kiln, was the scene of the wreck 
of the ‘Santa Catharina’ in ‘Westward Ho!’ The 19th cent, buildings include 
a church and two lighthouses. 

29. FROM ILFRACOMBE TO LYNTON 
(LYNMOUTH) AND MINEHEAD 
A. From Ilfracombe to Lynton 

For this stage we have a threefold choice. The Main Road (A 399 and 39), 
even though it runs inland and without view of the sea for a great part of its 
course, is little inferior to the Coast Road, which skirts the sea most of the 
way, and it should be selected by motorists or cyclists. The *Walkinci Route 
coincides with the coast road for the first 9 m. or so. 

a. Main Road, 17^ m. — m. He/e, near the charming 
little sandy bay of that name. — 2i m. Watermouth, with a 
19th cent. Gothic castle (r.) and two caves. Farther on (r.) is a 
road to (i m.) Berrynarbor (Sandy Cove, RB. 18/6, P. 7-11 i 
gs., Apr.-Sept.), the birthplace of Bishop Jewel (1522-71), with 
a beautiful Perp. church-tower. — 4i m. Combe Martin (London 
Inn, RB. ISU P. 12i gs., Apr.-Oct.; Lion, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.; 
Delve's, unlic., P. 7 gs.; Pac/c o' Cards; Marine), a village 
straggling inland along the road for H m. The 15th cent. 
Church, Vvith an E.E. chancel, has a fine tower (99 ft. high) and 
contains the elaborate effigy of Judith Hancock (1637). — At 
(lOi m.) Blac/cmoor Gate (Hotel, P. 5-7 gs.) we turn 1. into A 39. 

The road ahead (B 3226) crosses Exmoor to (8i^ m.) Simonsbath (p. 204), 
pa.ssing between the Chapman Barrows (1572 ft.) and Shoulsbarrow Castle 
(1525 ft.), a prehistoric earthwork, H m. N. and S. respectively of (3^ m.) 
Challacombe. 

12i m. Parracombe (Fox & Goose), at the foot of a steep hill 
(by-pass), has a disused church with a Georgian interior. 
Farther on we have a view of the sea off Heddon’s Mouth. — 
At 15i m. we begin the descent (Dean Steep) of the charming 
valley of the West Lyn. — At (16 m.) Barbrook Mill A 39 goes 
on to (5i m.) Lynmouth, but we turn to the N. About i m. 
beyond (16J m.) Lyn Bridge (Cottage Inn) we keep to the left 
for Lynton; the right fork is for Lynmouth. 

b. Coast Road (17 m.). The coast road diverges from the 
main road at the S.E. end of (4i m.) Combe Martin and climbs 
steeply E. to (7 m.) Stony Comer, On the coast (1.) are the Little 
Hangman (716 ft.), the E. pillar of Combe Martin Bay, and the 
Great Hangman (1044 ft.). From Stony Comer, where several 
roads meet, we take the road running N.E. and after about 1 m. 
we reach the top (989 ft.) of the ascent from Combe Martin, 
with Holdstone Barrows (1146 ft.) on the left; this is the hardest 
and least interesting part of the route. As we descosd towards 
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Trentishoe we have a full view of the sea. It is best to faiveige to 
the ri^t at 8i m. and follow the winding road to 

(lOi m.) Hunter* s Inn (RB. 22/6, P. 11 gs.), delightfully situated 
in the valley of the Heddon, about 1 m. above its m6uth (see 
below). Our route now turns to the left, runs along the\E. slope 
of the Heddon Valley, then sweeps round, high above, the sea 
(views), to (13i m.) * Woody Bay (Woody Bay, RB. 16A P. 25/ 
or gs.; Moorland, Easter’~Sept., RB. 13/6, P. 6 gs.), a tiny 
seaside resort, enclosed by abrupt and richly wooded diffs. 
The road from Woody Bay to (17 m.) Lynton passes Lee Bay^ Lee 
Abbey ^ and the Valley of Rocks (see below), and affords exquisite 
views. 

c. Coast Path (17 m.). For the first 8i m. walkers are 
advised to follow the route just described. They then keep left 
for (9i m.) Trentishoe and descend the steep and finely wooded 
combe towards (10} m.) HunteVs Inn, A path on eidier bank 
of the Heddon leads to (lli m.) Heddon* s Mouthy a smdl cove 
enclosed by stem and lohy cliffs. Thence we take the beautiful 
diff-path to (13i m.) Woody Bay, beyond which the route, now 
a road, still runs near the cliffs. At the fork we take the left 
Qower) branch leading to the charming Lee Bay, on the E. side 
of which are the grounds of (15i m.) Lee Abbey, crossed by a 
private road. Beyond Lee Abbey we find ourselves in (15i m.) 
the Valley of Rocks, described by Southey as “a dty of the 
Anakim.” To the left rises the Castle Rock (view), to the right 
the Cheesewring, We follow the cliff-path called the *North 
Walk (left) to (16i m.) a point about midway between Lynton 
and Lynmouth. 

LYNTON and LYNMOUTH are two popular summer- 
resorts, widi a joint population of 2150. Lynmouth lies on the 
shore at the point where the deep wooded valleys of ^ East 
and West Lyn converge and discharge their waters into the 
sea. Lynton stands on the edge of the diff, 430 ft. above. The 
two are united by steep roads and a diff railway. As h^- 
quarters for excursions in the charming environs, there is little 
to choose between them. Lynmouth offers sea-bathing; Lynton, 


on the other hand, has the finer views. 


Hotels at Lynton: Valley of Rocks, 
closed in winter, RB. from 18/6, P. 
8-14 gs.; Rojid Castle, Eaiter-Oct., 
with groonds, similar charges; 
Lynton Cottage, RB. 18/. P. 8 gs.: 
Imperial, RB. 21/, P. io gs.; all 
tlm with good sea-views; Crown, 
T.H.,RB. 17/, P. 7-9 gs.; Lynbri^, 
North Clii!, both unUc., similar 
dtarges. — At Lynmouth: Tors, in a 
fine situation, dosed in winter, 
RB. 21/, P. from 10 gs.: Bafii, RB. 
17/6, P. 8-11 gs.; Rising Sun, similar 

iff Railway between Lynmouth 


Beach and Lynton (fare Ad. up, 3d. 
down, return 6d.). 

Motor-Buses from Lynton to 
Ilfracombe vU Combe Martin; 
Bamsu^le', from Lynmouth to 
Watermeet; to Minehead vii Por- 
io&. 

Steamers to Hfraamtbe (7/6 
return) and Lundy; to Weston, 
Cardiff, Chvedon, and Bristol: and to 
Swonreu. —Tbnnii Courts, Lee Rd. 
—Trout and salmon fishing (tickete 
from 51 per day from Lynmouth 
Post Omce). 
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Southey found Lynmouth the finest spot be ever saw **except Cintra and 
the Arrabida.** Sbwey, who spent some time at Lynmouth in 1812 after to 
marriage with Harriet Westbrook, in a 'myrUe-twined’ cottage (rebuilt), was 
another enthusiastic admirer of the twin villages. In 1952 devastating floods 
wrought havoc on Lynmouth, with tragic loss of life. 

The best genera] views of the two villages are obtained from 
Hollerday Hill (W. of Lynton) and Summerhouse Hill (850 ft.), 
ascended by a zigzag path beginning near the parish church 
in Lynmouth. Near the bridges, in Lynmouth, is the entrance 
to Glen Lyn, revealing the romantic cascades and fern-clad banks 
of the lower course of the West Lyn. 

Many of the favourite excursions from Lynton and Lynmouth are indicated 
in the descriptions of the routes to Ilfncombe (pp. 201-202) and to Mine- 
head (pp. 204-205). A few others are noted below. 

To Watersmeet and Rockford, 4 m. Leaving Lynmouth by Tors Rd. 
we quickly reach the path on the right bank of the East Lyn, which here 
forces its way through the narrow Watersmeet Valley with sides rock-strewn 
or thickly wooded. Beyond (H ni.) Myrtleberry Tea Gardens we either cross 
the wooden bridge or go along the same side to (li m.) *Watersineet (N.T., 
366 acres; tea) where the East Lyn (known above the confluence as the 
Brendon Water) receives the Hoar Oak Water. Our path follows the left 
bank of the valley, rising considerably above the stream. Passing through 
Nutcombe Wood, we emerge (3 m.) on the hillside, but soon re-enter the 
woods by a small gate (good retrospect). Various paths lead right to the 
Long Pool (with its fall). Regaining the main path, we soon reach (4 m.) 
a bridge by which we cross the stream to Rocltford Inn. The road back to 
(3i m.) Lynmouth leads W. to (4 m.) Brendon Church and (H m.) Hillsford 
Bridge, and thence descends (A 39) by the valley of the Eak Lyn. For the 
walk from Rockford Inn to Malmsmead, etc., see below. 

To THE Doone Valley. The shortest road route (9 mO is via Countisbury, 
Leeford, and Malmsmead. The most attractive route for walkers (lOi^ m.) 
is vifl Watersmeet, Leeford, and Malmsmead. — From Watersmeet to 
Rockford Inn, see above. Thence we follow the road to (5 m.) Leeford (Stag 
Hunters’ Inn), where the road from Countisbury comes in on the left. Oppo- 
site (r.) is a lane leading to (6 m.) Cross Gate (1055 ft.), whence a track leads 
along Tippacott Ridge to (8i m.) the Doone Valley, steering S. for the first 
mUe, then trending S.E., and finally turning almost due E. From Leeford it is 
more interesting to follow the road to (7 m.) Malmsmead, where a road from 
Oare (1 m.; see below) comes in on the left. From Malmsmead a track 
ascends aloim the W. side of the valley of the Badgworthy Water for about f m. 
This is contmued by a footpath which brings us to (1 m.) a side-stream (r.) 
identified with the Waterslide, up which little John Ridd struggled in the 
pages of Blackmore’s Xoma Doone,* About i m. farther on, on the same 
sid^ opens the Doone Valley itself, the scenery of which is neither so wild nor 
so romantic as readers of Xoma Doone’ may have been led to expect. The 
Doones (according to tradition) were a little band of outlaws who terrorised 
the countryside at the close of the 17th cent, making their headquarters in 
this valley until a particularly atrocious act of cruelty nerved the inhabitants 
to exterminate the pest Blackmore, whose grandfather was rector of the 
adjoining parish of Oare, adapted the legend in his well-known novel, using a 
romancer’s privilege to heighten the colours a little. The only trace of the 
Doone settlement consists of the foundations of some hots. Doone Valley is 
S m. from Simonsbath (see bdow) by a rough moorland route. Good walkers, 
who wish to see a really wild bit of Exmoor before returning to Lynmouth, 
may proceed (S.E.) from the Badgworthy valley for H m.. turn E. for (2i m.) 
the Chalk Water, and make their way down this stream to (64 m.) Oargford, 
whence they follow the road downstream to Oare and (8^ m.) Malmsmead. 

To SiMONSBAiH, 9 m. To (2i m.) HlWord Bridge, see above. Thence we 

■ * and ascending 

■ aewe 

} nroner faee below). To the ristht rises 

Chains Barrow (1561 ftTi'2i m .'). 'a Utt^o the N.E. is the head of Doone 
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Valley (see above). About H m. farther on our road crosses thelExe near its 
source, and soon after begins the descent (S.E.) to (9 ) SimonsUiith {Exmoor 

Forest^ RB. 1 7/6, P. 8 gs.), so named from a pool in the Barle above the bridge. 
We may go on S.W. to (20 m.) South Molton (p. 161), passing ppan Head 
(1618 ft.); or S.E. vifl (15 m.) Withypool (Royal Oak. RB. 21/, P. 9 gs.) to 
the Tarr Steps (rfmts.). Ej^ord lies 5 m. E., and motoi sts may return thence 
to (16 m.) Lynmouth via &e White Stones. Indefatigable walkerii might re- 
turn from Brendon Two Gates vi& Hoccombe Water (E.), Bkdgworthy 
Water, and Watcrsmeet. ' 

B. From Lynton to Mlnehead 

Both the driving and the walking route are charming, especially in this 
direction, but preference should be given to the latter by all who can face 
the fatigue. — Motor-Coach in summer from Lynmouth to Minehead in 
lihr. 

a. Road (17 m.). From the bridge at Lynmouth the road 
ascends Countisbury Hill (1 in 4i; fine retrospects). To the left 
diverges a path for Sillery Sands, Beyond (li m.) Countisbury 
(866 ft. ; Blue Ball Inn) theroadnmsalongthe N. verge of ^xmoor. 

*£xiDOor Forest, a tract of high moorland about 120 sq. m. in •area, lies 
wholly in Somerset. Geologically it is Devonian, and its slate and sandstone 
s ummi ts are less rugged than the granite tors of Dartmoor. It is mentioned 
as a royal forest in a charter of King John. It was disafforested by Act of 
Parliament in 1819. Large tracts are still uncultivated and covered with 
colourless tussocky grass, prickly grey furze, or heather. The wild red deer 
(otherwise extinct in England) is still regularly hunted on Exmoor, and its 
pastures support also a hardy race of iiomed sheep. The native Exmoor 

g ony may sometimes by seen on the moor on Winsford Hill above the Barle. 

pecimens are offered for sale, on the last Thurs. in Oct., at Bampton Fair. 
Excellent fishing is afforded by the streams. The highest summit is Dunkery 
Beacon (1707 ft.), but many other hills are over 1500 ft. A large part of Ex- 
moor is included in the 12,420 acres of N.T. property which comprises also 
Sdworthy, Bossington Hill, and the Holnicote estate, with 3 m. of coast W. 
of Porlock Bay. 

4 m. White Gate and (4i m.) Black Gate are both entrances 
to Glenthorne (see below). To the left rises the Old Barrow 
(1136 ft.). At (5i m.) County Gate (1061 ft.) we enter Somerset. 
Malmsmead (see above) is about i m. S. (footpath), and i m. 
farther on is a road leading S. to (1 m.) Oare Church, where 
Loma Doone was married to John Ridd and shot by Carver 
Doone. Fine views of the sea. The road now ascends gently, 
partly through the woods of Culbone Hill, to Culbone Stables 
and (8| m.) Oare Post, whence a road leads W. (r.) to Oareford 
Oi m.; see above). The steep road (good views) descending 
Porlock Hill (1 in 4; dangerous bends) to Porlock leads straight 
on from (8 m.) Pittcombe Head (1347 ft.). A toll road (car 
2/; motor-cycle €d,) descends at an easier gradient to the left. 
A road on the right, near (9 m.) the Whitstohes, leads to Ex- 
ford (5 m.; see below). — 11 m. Porlock (Castle, RB. from 
15/6, P. 7-10 gs.; Ship, RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.), the ‘enclosed port,’ 
a charming village, now 1 m. from the sea, in a fertile vale. 
In the little 13th cent, church of St, Dubricius is the sumptuous 
tomb of Baron Harington (d, 1418) and his wife. About 1 m. 
W. is West Porlock, and i m. beyond it is the little port of 
Porlock Weir (Anchor, RB. 21/, P. from 10 gs.). 
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It was in a ‘Moneiy farmhouse between Porlock and Lynton” that Coleridge 
is said to have had the vision which resulted in *Kubla Khan' (1798); and 
'Southey’s chimney-corner,’ in the pictuiesque Ship Hotel, is pointed out as 
the place where that poet wrote the lines on Porlock’s ‘verdant vale.’ 

Dunkery Beacon (1707 ft.; N.T.), the highest hill on Exmoor, rises about 
4 m. S. of Porlock. It is a dark brown moorland hill, “whose Celtic name has 
an appropriate .sound among the remains of primeval times with which it is 
crowned” (E. A. Freeman). Visitors may drive, viS fVest Luccomhe^ nearly 
all the way to the top. Walkers should proceed via the Horner Woods and 
Cloutsham, where the opening meet of the Devon and Somerset Stag Hounds 
is held annually, early in August. The ‘View on a clear day may extend from 
Brown Willy in Cornwall (S.) to the Malvern Hills (N.), and includes 120 m, 
of the Bristol Channel. The descent may be made S.W. to (4 m.) E^ord 
(see below), S.E. to (3i m.) Wheddon Cross (see below), or N.E. to (3 m.) 
Wootton Courtenay (Dunkery Beacon, RB. 21/, P. 7-11 gs.). 

The road from Porlock to Minehead passes (12i m.; 1.) 
Allerfordy which has a two-arched pack-horse bridge. A little 
farther on a road to the left leads to Selworthy, with an interest- 
ing church (Perp.). — 17 m. Minehead (see below). 

b. Coast Route (18-19 m.). We ascend to (11 m.) Countis- 
bury and then follow the cliff-path, passing the church. On 
nearing (2i m.) Foreland Point (lighthouse) the path turns E., 
and we cross (3 m.) a deep combe. We then follow a rough 
cart-track leading towards the shore for about J m. and leave 
it for a higher path on the right, which crosses the ridge and 
descends to a gate. Here we keep to the right. At (4J m.) the 
next fork we take the lower path, and follow it past numerous 
combes (some of them richly wooded) to (5J m.) a small iron 
gale admitting to the beautiful grounds of ^Glenthorne^ through 
which walkers are allowed to pass. 

On emerging from the grounds, we cross a' small field and 
follow a road running towards the shore till wc reach an iron 
railing. At the various forks, keep to the right and avoid 
descents. We soon reach a wooded combe, where we take the 
middle path. This crosses the combe at a wooden railing, and 
brings us to a cart-track, which ascends and crosses a small 
brook. The path to the right leads through wood to (9i m.) 
Culhone, with the smallest church (Perp.) in England in regular 
use ><^ith both nave and chancel (33 ft. by 12 ft.). — The coast 
or landslip path, though rough, it now more easily traced. 
From (1 1 m.) Porlock Weir a road leads right to (Hi ra.) West 
Porlock and (12i m.) Porlock (see above). The coast walk is 
continued by proceeding N.E. from Porlock to (13i m.) 
Bossington, and ascending (14i m.) Selworthy Beacon (1014 ft.; 
*View). Hence we follow the ridge of North Hill all the way to 
(18 m.) Minehead, or (by a detour of i m. to the 1.) we may 
descend to Greenaleigh and follow the coast. 

MINEHEAD {Beach, T.H., RB. 19/6, P. 9-11 gs., Plume of 
Feathers, RB. 16/6, P. 8-10 gs.; Wellington, T.H., RB. 17/6, 
P. 71-9i gs.; York House, M. 21/, P. 9-13 gs.; Minehead Bay, 
unlic., RB. 18/6, P. 8^-1 Oi gs., Easter-Sept.; Queen's Head, 
RB. 17/6. P. 9 gs. ; etc.), a popular summer resort (7400 inhab.). 
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has many old houses and a 14th cent, church. Its attractions 
include beautiful environs, a mild climate, a swilling pool, 
and a golf course. I 

Dunkery Beacon (21-3 fan.) and many other points on Emoor may be 
visited from Minebead; and to the W. is Bratton Court (11 m.), perhaps the 
birthplace of Henry de Bracton, 'Father of the Common Law\(d. 1268). — 
Stcamers to Lynmouth (8/6), Ilfracombe (9/6), Lundy (17/6), Weston^uper^ 
Mare (8/6), etc. \ 

From Minehead to Dulverton and Exeter, 44 nii. (A 396). 
— From (} m.) Alcombe we may follow the old uj^per road 
leading direct to (2 m.) Dunster (see p. 160). Thence we ascend 
the wooded valley of the Avill to (5 m.) Timberscombe and 
(8i m.) Wheddon Cross (Rest & Be Thankful Inn; Exmoor 
House, unlic., P. gs., Apr.-Oct.), a base for the ascent of 
Dunkery Beacon. About 5 m. W. is Exford (Crown, RB. 18/, 
P. 10 gs. ; White Horse, similar charges), a fishing and hunting 
resort on the Exe, with the kennels of the Devon and Somerset 
Stag Hounds. — At (12 m.) Coppleham Cross we strike the 
lovely Valley of the Exe, which we follow nearly all the way to 
Exeter. 

B 3223 here ascends the Exe to Winsford (11 m.; Royal Oak, RB. 18/6, 
P. 81 Karslake House, unlic., P. 5 gs.), a hunting and fishing resort in 
charang surroundings, and the birthplace of Ernest Bevin (1881-1951). 
The pleasant road goes on to Exford and a lane runs W. to Withypool (p. 204). 
To the S.W. are (11 m.) Winsford Hitt ft.; N.T.. 1288 acre.s) and (31 m.) 
Tarr Steps (Hotel, RB. 15/, P. 7-10 gs.), where the old slab-bridge swept away 
by the flooded Barle in 1952 has been rebuilt. 

At (15i m.) Hele Bridge the Exeter road keeps straight on, 
but the pleasantest route turns r. for (16^ m.) Dulverton (Car- 
narvon Arms, at the station, li m. S., RB. 22/6, P. 9 gs. ; Lamb, 
RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.; Lion, similar charges; Woodcote, RB. 18/6, 
P. 8 gs.), another hunting and fishing resort. — Beyond (19 m.) 
Exebridge we rejoin the main road which keeps to the river. — 
29i m. Tiverton (Palmerston, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; Half Moon, 
Star, RB. 14/6; Lorna Doone, unlic., P. 6 gs.; Hartnoll, 1 m. 
N., RB. 21/, P. 7-10 gs.) is an old market and lace-making 
town (10,850 inhab.) on the Exe, with a ruined Castle (14th cent, 
gateway) and old almshouses. The fine 15th cent. Church 
(freely restored) contains the richly carved Greenway Chapel 
(1517). BlundeWs School (founded in 1604), where John Ridd 
(in *I^ma Doone’) went to^gchool, occupies new quarters, W. 
of the town, but the old buildings (N.T. ; adm. to courtyard) still 
stand on the bank of the Loman. — 34i m. Bickleigh Bridge 
(Fisherman’s Cot, RB. 21/, P. 6-9 gs.; Bickleigh Cottage, unlic., 
RB. 17/6, P. 7-9 gs.) dates from 1640. Bickleigh Castle (15th 
cent.), i m. S., has a Saxon chapel, which is' shown, with the 
gardens, at Whitsun and Aug. Bank Holidays (adm. 3/ on 
Sat-Mon.; 5/ on Fri. & Tues.); at other times to parties of at 
least 20 on written application (2/6 per pers.). — 44 m. Exeter, 
see Rte. 17. 

From hAinehead to Bridgwater and to Taunton, see Rte. 22. 
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30. FROM LONDON TO GLOUCESTER 
A. Vift Cirencester 

Roax>, llli m. To (48 m.) Streatley, ice Rte. 31 b. Thence A 417. 6H m- 
Wantage, — 73i m. Parlngdon* — 19^ m. LtchUtde. — 92^ m. CmacMter. — 
A 419. llli m. Gloucester (dtemative route vUl Stroud, see p. 210). 
^.Railway, 114 m. from Paddington in 2i-3i brs. Prindpal SutloM: To 
(53* m.) DUIcot, see Rte. 31. — 60* m. Wantage Road. — W m, Ujfmgton. 

77* m. Swindon, junction for the main lines to S. Wales and to Bristol. — 
91 m. Kemhh. junction for Cirencester (4* m.) and for Tetbury (7* m^, — 
98 m. Chafford. — 102* m. Stroud. — 105 m. Stonehouse. — 114 m. 
Gloucester. Most of the trains go on to (121* m.) Chdtenliam. 

From London via Reading to (48 m.) Streatky^ see Rte. 
31 b. — A 417 (the Port Way) runs thence beneath the Berk- 
shire Downs. From (53 m.) Blewbury^ where the chui^ con- 
^ns some chained tooks, and where Sir William Nicholson 
(1872-1949), the painter, died, B 4016 runs N. to the important 
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railway junction of Didcot (2J m.; Junction, RB. 18/6) via East 
Hagbourne (li m.), one of the most picturesque villages in S. 
England. — 54J m. Upton has a small primitive earW Norman 
church. — Beyond (5^ m.) Harwell^ with the sprawling Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment (r.), we cross A 34.1^581 m. 
East Hendred has a church with an early 14th ceni wooden 
lectern of unique two-tiered design, and a Perp. wayside chapel 
with priest’s house attached. Hendred House, the se^t of the 
Eyston family, contains relics of St. Thomas More (cup; por- 
trait by Holbein) and St. John Fisher (staff used on the scaffold) 
and a private chapel (adm. on application) where mass has been 
said since 1291. — 61^ m. Wantage (5100 inhab.; Bear, RB. 20/, 
P. 9i gs.), in the sheltered Vale of the White Horse, was the 
birthplace of Alfred the Great (849-901) and of Bp. Butler of 
the ‘Analogy’ (1692-1752). In the parish church and in the 
church of West Hanney, 4 m. N., are numerous fine brasses, 
while at West Challow, 2i m. W., is a small 12th cent, church, 
well restored. Wantage Rd. station is 2i m. N. (bus). ' 

The Vale of the White Horse is bounded on the S. by the long line of the 
Berkshire *Cbalk Downs, largely cultivated, but partly covered with springy 
turf. Thomas Hughes (1822-96), who was born at Uffington (sec below) 
describes the vale in the opening chapters of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 
Roughly parallel with the Port Way, along the bree/y top of the downs, runs 
the famous grass-grown British trackway known as the ‘Ridgeway,’ recom- 
mended to walkers and practicable for cyclists. 

Kingston Lisle (Plough, P.R., RB. 12/6), 5 m. W. of Wantage, lies beneath 
White Horse Hill (856 ft.), with the sketchy figure of a horse (.374 ft. long) 
cut in the turf. The figure is now believed to be the work of the early Britons, 
though popularly it is associated with the very much later victory of King 
Alfred over the Danes at the battle of Ashdown, fought somewhere on these 
downs in 871. In front of some cottages, ni. S.W. of Kingston church 
(14th cent, paintings), is the Blowing Stone, a famous perforated sarsen- 
stone. The hollow on the W. side of the hill is known as the Manger, and a 
detached knoll on the W. side is the Dragon's Hill where, according to local 
tradition, St. George slew the dragon. From Uffington Castle, an oval earth- 
work (*Vicw) on the top of White Horse Hill, the Ridgeway (see above) 
leads S.W. to (li m.) the dolmen known as Wayland Smith's Cave, the legend 
attaching to which has been adapted in Scott’s ‘Kenilwoith.’ — Uffington 
church, li m. N.W. of Kingston, is a fine E.E. building. 

73i m. Faringdon {Bell, RB, 15/6, P. 7i- gs.; Crown), a market 
town noted for its bacon and dairy produce, has an old market 
hall and an interesting church. Faringdon House was built in 
1780 by Henry Pye, the poet laureate, who planted the conspicu- 
ous ‘Faringdon Clump.’ 

Pusey House, 4 m. E., was the birthplace of Dr. E. B. Pusey (1800-82), the 
divine. 

From Faringdon to Chippenham, 31 m. (A 420). — At (5i m.) Shriven - 
ham is the Military College of Science, established here in 1946, with room 
for c. 400 students at present. — 12 m. Swindon {Goddard Arms, RB. 18/6, 
P. 28/6; King's Arms, RB. 19/, P. 9 gs.), a town of 68,950 inhab., was created 
by the establishment here of the engine and carriage works of the G.W.R.. 
with a railway museum. It incorporates the market town of Old Swindon, 
1 m. S. Richard Jefferies (1848-87) was bom at Coate Farm, 1^ m. S.E. The 
churdi at Lydiard Tregoz, 6 m. W., contains notable memonals of the St. 
Jbhn family, whose seat for 400 years was at Lydiard Park (adm. daily, exc. 
Mon. & Tues., 10.30-12.30, 2-5 or 8, 1/), a mansion rebuilt in 1743-49. — ' 
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17 m. Wootton Bassett (Red Lion) has a quaint half-timbered town hall. 
Brinkwortht 4 m. W.. has a 15th cent, church with contemporary wall-paint- 
ings; PenrCs Lodge, c. 1 m. N., was a residence of the Penn family. Dauntsey 
(Peterborough Arms), 2 m. S.W. of Brinkworth, was a favourite resort ol 
the poet George Herbert. — 31 m. Chippenham, see Rte. 19. 

Beyond (77 m.) Buscot Park we cross the Thames and enter 
Gloucestershire. The mansion (1780; N.T.) has notable pictures 
and furniture and a saloon painted by Burne-Jones (adm. 2/6, 
Apr .-Sept, on 1st & 2nd Sat. & Sun. in the month). 

Gloucestershire, with the contrasting landscapes of the Cotswold Hills 
(noted for sheep and for charming stone-built villages) and the fertile Vales 
of Gloucester and Berkeley, is a county of great beauty. Except in the mining 
region, hidden in the Forest of Dean beyond the Severn estuary, its occupations 
are mainly agricultural. The renowned cheeses — ‘double Gloucester’ and ‘smgle 
Gloucester’ — are made with cream and without cream respectively. Two cities 
of Roman foundation and 46 known villa sites lie within the boundaries. The 
adage “as sure as God is in Gloucestershire” is believed to refer to the numbei 
of wealthy abbeys and large churches in the county. 

79i m. Lechlade {New Inn, RB. 16/6-21/, P. 8-10 gs.; Crown, 
RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.), a small market town, is the usual upper 
limit of navigation on the Thames (see p. 233). — 83 j m. Fair- 
ford {Bull, RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.), a small town on the Coin, the birth- 
place of John Keble (1792-1866), is famous for trout and the 
wonderful array of 28 16th cent, stained glass ^Windows in 
the Jate-Perp. church of St, Mary, These are now considered 
to be of English design and workmanship, under Flemish 
influence. 

A charming road ascends the Coin to two delightful villages, (2 m.) Quen- 
ington and (5 m.) Bibury {Swan, RB. 21/, P. lOi gs.) with Arlington Row 
(N.T.), a noted example of the stone-built cottages of the Cotswold country. 
The road goes on upstream to join the Fosse Way 2 m. E. of Chedworth 
(Rte. 30 b). — From Fairford to O^ord, see Rte. 30b. » 

92i m. Cirencester (King's Head, RB. 17/6-3t)/, P. 11-14 gs.; 
Fleece, T.H., RB. 18/. P. 8i gs.; Crown, RB. 16/, P. 25/; 
Stratton House, } m. N.W., RB. 18/6, P. 7^-10 gs.), the Corinium 
of the Romans and the Cicester of Shakespeare’s ‘Richard IT 
(pronounced locally ‘Ciren’), an attractive old market town on 
the Chum, with 1 1,2(X) inhab., is often called the ‘Capital of the 
Cotswolds,’ from the hills amid which it lies. Its once con- 
siderable wool-trade is a thing of the past. The *Parish Church, 
one of the largest in England (180 ft. long), with its fine W. 
tower (132 ft.), is a Perp. structure incorporating Norman 
details. The three-storied S. porch dates from 1500. The most 
notable internal features are the Trinity Chapel (1430), with 
many brasses, the fan-vaulting of St. Catherine’s Chapel, and 
the pulpit (1515), one of the few pre-Reformation examples in 
the country. The ^Corinium Museum (weekdays 10-1, 2-4.30 or 
5.30) contains four mosaics, tombstones, a Christian ‘acrostic,’ 
and other Roman antiquities. 

In Spitalgate Lane are some arches of the Hospital of St, John, founded 
by Henry I, but the only relic of the mitred (Augustinian) abbey, which he 
refoundeid, is a gateway in Orove Lane (farther on, to the right). — To the 
W. of the town is Cirencester Park (Earl Bathurst), with a noble wooded 
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park (open daily to walkers, Sun. from 2), formerly called Oakley Park and 
often visited by Pope and Swift. The Polo Club play matcT a here on Sat. 
and Sun. aft. in summer. \ 

Motor-Buses to Cheltenham; Gloucetter; Crlcklade and l^indon; Tet- 
bury and Bristol, — Railway from the Town Station to Jumble; from 
Watennoor Station to Cheltenham and Swindon, \ 

From Cirencbstbr to Bristol, 36i m. A 429, the Roman iFone Way, 
runs S.W. past iZk m.) Thames Head, generally regarded as the source of the 
Thames. About li m. 1. is Ewen (Wild Duck inn, good restauram, with R.). 
At 4 m. A 429 bem left for Malmesbury and Chippenham. \ 

IH m. Malmesbury {Old Bell, RB. 251, P. 11 gs, in the former abbey guest 
house; Klng*s Arms, RB. 18/. P. 8 gs.) is a {Peasant little town (2500 mhab.) 
diamungly situated above the Avon, with a paitly-ruined *Abbey Church 
(111S>39: restored 1928), of which the most striking feature is the richly 
sculptured S. porch. Within are a Saxon font, a little watching-chambw 
(14th cent.) in the tiiforium, and the alleud tomb of King Athdstan (d. 940). 
The historian William of Malmesbury (d. about 1143) was a monk of the 
abbey (founded in 680); Thomas Hobbes, *the philosopher of Malmesbury* 
(1588-1679), was bom here; and Joseph AddiMn represented it in Parlia- 
ment from 1710 to 1719. In the market place is a fine 16th cent, market 
cross and at the foot of the hill is the 13th cent. St. John's Homital, About 

2 m. N.E. is Charlton Park, often visited by Dryden; and 2 m. E. is Garsdon, 

the church of which contains Washington tombs. ' 

From the Malmesbury road-fork the Bristol road (A 433) keeps tb the right. 
— 10} m. Tetbury {White Hart, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.), another small market 
town on a hill, has a quaint old town Imll and a fine church (1777-81), widi tall 
wooden pillan and contemporary pews and galleries. — 13i m. Westonbirt 
(Hare & Hounds, RB. 22/6, P. 8-13 gs.) has a large girls* school in the former 
mansion of Sir George Holford. — At (23i m.) Old Sodbury (Cross Hands) 
we turn right for (25 m.) Chipping Sodbury, an old market town, as its 
name suggests, with a good diurch and market cross. Tyndale translated 
the Bible m the 16th cent, mansion house of Little Sodbury, to the N. Over 

3 m. N.E. of Old Sodbury is Badminton House, the splendid Palladian mansion 
(1682) of the Duke of B^ufort. The churdi contains ducal monuments and 
the tomb of Lord Raglan (d. 1855). Badminton has given its name to a 
sporting library, a magazine, a London club, a well-lmown game, and a 
species of cl^t-cup. — 362 ni. Bristol, see Rte. 19. 

Ermine Street, another Roman road, runs S.E. from Cirencester to (74 m.) 
Crlcklade (White Hart, RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.), on the Upper Thames (see p. 23^, 
which has two interesting churches, one (St. Mary*s) mainly of the early 
12th cent., the other (St. Sampson’s) E.E., Dec., and Perpendicular. Purton, 

4 m. S., has one of the few parish churches in England (Perp.) with both a 
central and a W. tower. 

The main road to (11 H Gloucester follows the course of 
Ermine St. across the Cotswolds. To the right at (981 m.) the 
Masons* Arms inn is Elkstone (1 m.), with a very fine Norman 
•Church, — Beyond (106 m.) Birdtip (Royal George, RB. 18/6, 
P. 9 gs.) a ^arp detour to the»right avoids the steep descent of 
BirdUp Hill (•View). 

Great Wltcornbe (r.), half-way down the hill, has a small part-Norman 
church. Near by is a Roman villa (adm. 6d, daily, Sun. from 2), with fine 
mosaic pavements. 

A more interesting route runs due W. from Cirencester, 
descending into the Stroudwater valley, somewhat disfigured 
by doth«factories, at (102} m.) Chafford. — 105 m. Stroud 
{Imperial^ RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.; Stratfo^ private, RB. 17/6, P. 
71 gs.), the headquarters of the West of England doth industry 
(16,000 inhab.), lies on the stet^ flank of a narrow valley* 
traversed by two canals. 
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Motor-Biobs run S. vlA (2 m.) Woodehetter, with its Isrie Roman villa 
(occasionally uncovered) and a Dominican Priory, to (4i m.) NaUtworth 
(George, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.), where the *super*tramp' poet, W. H. Davies 
(1871-1940), died. Nailsworth La^r, a lo(^ freak hill, has a mdient of 
1 in 2i. On the Tetbury road, 2i m. farther, is Averting, with a partly Norman 
church. 

Another road climbs steeply S. to (1^ m.) Rodborough Common (Bear, 
RB. 25/-37/6, P. 37/6-31/6), with 840 acres of N.T. land, and runs thence vift 
(3 m.) Amberley (Amberlev Inn, RB. 23/, P. 10-12 gs.), where Mrs. Craik 
wrote 'John Halifax, Gentleman,' to (4 m. S.W.) Minchinhampton (623 ft; 
Crown), with a famous golf course. 

Stonohouse, m. W. of Stroud, has a 16th cent, manor houses and at 
Frocetter, 2 m. farther S., are a 14th cent, manor house and bam. 

An attractive winding road (B 3066) leads from Stroud to Durdey (10 m. 
S.W.) yii (8 m.) Uley, before which (r.) on the hill-top is the aotea Uley 
Tumulus (adm. 3d.), a 'long barrow* 180 ft. long. 

We follow A 46 to the N.W. up the Painswick valley. On the 
left rises Haresfield Beacon (N.T.; 834 ft.; *View). — 108i m. 
Painswick (Falcon^ RB. 22/6, P. 10^ gs. ; Gwynfa House, unlic., 
RB. Ill, P. 7i gs.), an unspoilt Cotswold town with typical 
stone-built houses, is noted for its churchyard containing 18th 
cent, monuments and c. 100 trimmed yews. — 111 m. Cranham 
Woods (Royal William) lie beneath the earthwork called 
Kimsbury Castle (view). 

In a hollow, to the left, lies Prinknash Park, an ancient residence of the 
Abbots of Gloucester, occupied since 1928 by Benedictine monks from Caldey 
and gmatly enlarged. The foundation-stone of the church (by H. S. Good- 
hait-Rendel) was laid in 1939. To the right rises Cooper*s Hill where, on 
Whit-Monday, the local villagers hold a cheese-rolling contest, said to date 
from the 13th century. The church of Upton St. Leonards, 11 m. N.W. of 
Prinknash, has a Norman doorwa](^ and E.E. chancel. 

Commanding fine views of the Vale of Gloucester and the Mal- 
vern Hills, A 46 descends to join A 417 at (112im.) Brockworth, 
where we turn left past the Gloster Aircraft Co. works; for 
Cheltenham we keep straight on. 

If7 m. GLOUCESTER (‘Glo’ster’; 67,268 inhab.), a county 
town and cathedral city, lies on rising ground on the left (E.) 
bank of the Severn. Connected with the sea by a canal, it has 
a considerable trade in grain, timber, coal, and iron, while 
it carries on also railway-wagon building, match and toy 
makipg, and the manufacture of aircraft components. 

Railway Stations (Rfmts.; B, C4), with 'Monks' Retreat*; Midland ft 

united by a covered footbridge. East- Royal (e ; C 4), opp. Eastgate station, 

gate, for Bristol, Cheltenham, Birm- RB. 17/, P. 8i gs.; Wellington (b; 

Ingham* and the North; Central, for B4), opposite Central station, RB. 

London. S. Wales, Hereford, and 19/6, P. 9 ^ 

CfadteDham. Post o£e (B 3), King's Sq. 

^ Hotels. Bell (aj B 3), Southgate Motor-Buses from Westgate St. 
St., RB. 2S/-30/, P. 12-14 gs.; New (A 1) to the Forest of Dean, Here- 

(d; B3), a quaint old building, ford, and IVales; from King's Sq. 

North^to St., RB. 21/-30/, P. 11 (B 3) to all other destinations. — 

8s>: New CouDty (c; B 2), Southgate SnAMBRS on the Severn in summer 

St., RB. 22/6, P. 11 gs.; Pleeoe (f; to Deerhurst and Tewkesbury on 

B 2), Westgate St., RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs., Thnrs. and Sun. 

History. Gloucester, the British Coer Olou and the Roman coloida Ghvum, 
commanded the lowest practicable crossing of the Severn. The Roman walls 
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and a Norman royal castle survived until 1663. According to E. h. Freeman, 
**in the reign of Rufus almost everything that happened at all, solmehow con- 
trived to happen at Gloucester,” but the first extant charier datei from 1155. 
King John is said to have *‘loved Gloucester better than London,”! and Henry 
111 was crowned here in 1216. The city sided with Parliament m the Civil 
War and successfully resisted the Royal forces in 1643. Its fortific^ions were 
consequently dismantled at the Restoration. — The 'worthies' of Gloucester 
include Robert Raikes (1735-1811), the virtual founder of Sunds^ Schools, 
though Hannah Ball opened a Sunday School at High Wycombt in 1769, 
eleven years before him ; John Taylor (1580-1653), the ‘Water Poet’ ; l^r Charles 
Wheatstone (1802-75), the chief founder of modern telegraphy) (jeorge 
Whitefield (b. 1714 at the Bell Inn, d. 1770 at Newburyport, Mass.); 
Cardinal Vaughan (1832-1903), also bom at the Bell Inn; and W. E. Henley 
(1849-1903), poet and essayist, born at No. 2 Eastgate St. — The Severn 
*bore,” a wave caused by the incoming tide, about the equinoxes usually 
6-9 ft. high, is better seen below Gloucester (at Minsterworth or Stone- 
bench )than in the city itself. The river is famous for its salmon and lampreys. 

In the rectangular arrangement of its four main streets 
{Northgate, Southgate, Eastgate, and Westgate) Gloucester 
reflects the Roman period of its history, and the Cross (B 2, 3), 
at which they meet (crossless since 1745) is the natural focus 
of the city’s life. St. MichaeTs Church here (closed) has a Perp. 
tower. 

In Northpate St. is the New Inn, a half-timbered house erected c. 1450 by 
John Twynmg for the accommodation of pilgrims. Lady Jane Grey is said 
to have been proclaimed queen in its yard in 1553. At the corner is a fine 
carved angle-post. 

From the Cross we proceed to the cathedral via Westgate 
St. (A 2) and College St. No. 24 Westgate St., known as 
Mavercline House, turns a quaint fagade towards the side-lane. 
At No. 99 Bp. Hooper (p. 215) may have spent his last night; 
the house is now occupied by a good local Folk Museum (adm. 
weekdays 10-5.30, Wed. till 8, free), containing also mementoes 
of Hooper. Next door, in another timber-framed house, is 
the Museum of the Gloucestershire Regiment. Opposite is the 
church of St. Nicholas (A 2), with a tall Perp. spire and Norman 
S. door. 

The ^Cathedral (A 2, 3), once the church of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Peter, and since the dissolution (1540) a cathedral 
church dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is a noble building, a 
splendid feature not only in the city but in the surrounding 
country. Adm. to crypt 6d., idoisters and chapter house 6d., 
to triforium 3cl. Services on weekdays at 10 & 4: on Sun. at 
8, 10.30, 3 & 7. 

History. The character of the foundation has varied. Beginning as a 
Benedictine house for men and women (681-790), it became in 823 a college 
for secular priests. These were replaced in 1022 by the ^Benedictines, who 
built the church and held it till Henry Vm returned it to the secular dergy. 
raising it to cathedral rank. The existing fabric was begun in 1089 by Abbot 
Serlo and dedicated in 1 100. The buildmg of the Norman nave soon after- 
wards completed, except for the Lady Chapd. the present plan of the church. 
In 1327 the body of the murdered Edward U (p. 216), refused burial at Bristol 
and Malmesbuiy, was enshrined at Gloucester and soon became a focus of 
lOiracles and pilgrimage. From the vast income thus derived the monks 
i^gdy rebuilt both chinch and abbey, and by thdr ability to employ g Court 
mason to build in the new style, tm being developed in London, made 
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Gloucester the first major success of Perp. architecture. As a result the ex- 
terior is almost purely Perp., and in the choir a Perp. casing effectively dis- 
uses the Norman core. The choir vault dates from 1337-51, the cloisters 
from 1351-1412; the west facade and south porch (much restored) were built 
in 1420-37; the stately central tower (225 ft. higii), with its austerely fine 
decoration, replaced the 13th cent, tower in 1450; and the beautiful Lady 
Chapel (1457-98) closed the work of the Gloucester masons. During the 
Commonwealth destruction, actually begun, was averted only by application 
to Cromwell, who, in 1657, granted the cathedral to the mayor and citizens. 
The organ (1665), by Thomas, father of Renatus Han-is, was enlarged and 
restored in 1920, and in 1947-8 the colouring of the monuments was tastefully 
revived. 

Interior. The Nave, with the exception of the two W, bays 
(1421-37), is predominantly Norman in appearance, the great 
cylindrical pillars quite overpowering the effect of the Norman 
triforium and the timidly designed E.E. clerestory and vaulting 
(1242). These uniquely tall pillars (30 ft, 7 in. high) were doubt- 
less necessitated by the fact that the original cloister agamst the 
N. wall precluded low aisle-windows, and that high-set windows 
could light the nave only through a lofty pier-arcade. The 
support of the cloister preserved the N. aisle when the S. aisle 
became unsafe and had to be re-vaulted in 1318, the date, also, 
of the ball-flowered geometrical tracery of the S. aisle windows. 
In the N. aisle the Norman vaulting and carved capitals should 
be noted, also, at its E. end, the fine Perp. door to the cloisters. 
In the S. aisle is a monument to Sir Onesiphorus Paul (d. 1820), 
the prison-reformer; at its W. end is a tablet to Sir Hubert 
Parry (1848-1918), the composer. Near the W. door is a statue 
of Dr. Jenner (d. 1823), a Gloucestershire man. The third and 
fifth windows from the W, end on the N. side contain old glass 
(restored). Flaxman’s memorial to Mrs. Morley (d. 1784) is a 
graceful design (N. aisle); here also is the tomb of Mayor 
Machen (d. 1614) and his wife. At the £. end are some good 
18th cent, stalls and a litany desk. 

The *Choir (which projects one bay into the nave and is 
separated from it by a screen of 1820) is usually entered from 
the S. aisle, at the E. end of which is Abbot Seabrook's Chantry 
(1457). Choir and Transepts look pure Perp., the walls having 
been veiled with tracery and the massive piers whittled down, 
when the dim old Norman choir was transformed (1330-74). 
The latest part is the N. transept (restored 1368-73), which 
contains a beautiful piece of E.E. sculpture (c. 1240), possibly 
an Easter Sepulchre. On its £. side is the Chapel of St, Paul, 
with a fine (restored) altar-screen. — The similar S. transept, 
which was finished in 1337, forestalls by quite twenty years the 
evolution of the Perp, style elsewhere in Engird. On the E. 
wall is the quaint Trentice’s Bracket,’ and beside it the Chapel 
of St, Andrew, with a huge diagonal strut and fine 14th cent, 
^ass (releaded). — From floor to vault the design of choir and 
transepts k a perfect unity. The tall derestory windows; the 
rectilinear tracery necessitated by the size of the end-wall 
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windows; the one-story design of the tracery, carrieU up on 
unbroken vaulting-shafts, that covers the Norman triforium 
and pier arcades; the lieme ^Vaulting, whether in the\compli- 
cated pattern of the choir roof, with its galaxy of angelVbosses, 
or in the simpler but more subtly skilled vaulting of the S. 
transept—these are the origin and inspiration of Perp\ archi- 
tecture. The great *East Window (72 ft. by 38 ft.) was^ greeted 
by Lord Br^eston in 1352 to commemorate the bame of 
C^y. The light tone of the glass is as much an innovation as 
the architecture. The Reredos is Victorian (1873), as are the 
sub-stalls. The 14th cent. * Stalls^ with their vigorous misericord 
grotesques, have been restored. The W. window-~an unusual 
^ture, due to the difference in height between nave and choir — 
contains some old ^ass from other windows. Of various note- 
worthy tombs in the choir the canopied *Tomb of Edward II, 
erected by Edward III, is chief in beauty and interest. It stands 
under the N. arcade of the presbytery between the monument 
^1. 7; 16th cent.) of King Osric, who founded the first abbey 
in 681, and the tomb prepared for Abbot Parker (1539), but 
occupied by two bishops. The bracket tomb on the S. (PI. 9) 
has been assigned to Serlo (p. 212), but the figure with the 
diurch in its hand is probably Abbot Foliot (1228-43). In the 
centre of the presbytery is the tomb of Robert Curthose (d. 1 1 34), 
ddest son of William the Conqueror, with a curious coloured 
effigy of bog-oak (c. 1290) resting on a mortuary chest of the 
15th cent. Well-preserved encaustic tiles of 1455 in front of the 
altar differ markedly from the over-gllazed, mechanically 
designed ^copies’ in &e choir-floor. In the N.E. diapel (55. 
Edmund & Biward\ with good tiles and fragments of a rer^os 
(c. 1450), is kept the roll of honour of the Gloucestershire 
Regt.; opposite, in the N. ambulatory, stands the small cross 
carved in 1951 by Col. Came, V.C. during his captivity in 
Korea. At the W. end of the ambulatory is a small stone lectern 
of uncertain use. The S.E. chapel is dedicated to St, Stephen, 
The •Lady Chapel was the last great work at Gloucester 
(1457-98). To avoid obscuring the E. window, the W. end 
diminishes in height and breadth to form a charmingly vaulted 
vestibule. Open tracery fills the upper part of the W. arch; and 
the exquisite lieme vaulting, with leaf-bosses, the admirable 
tracery of the windows and of tlM narrow wall-spaces between, 
the vaulting-shafts, the ruined reredos, the sediiia, and the 
remaining 15th cent, tiles all contribute to the architectural 
harmony, and there are two charming Jacobean ladies' monu- 
sneQts. Side-chapels, with oratories or music chambers in the 
sr Stories, are delicatdy vaulted. The nine-li^t E. window 
. 1 15th oaxt,) ccmtmns <dd glass, some of it not designed for 
\ window, which represented the Stem of Jesse. At the W. 
end stands a lead font form^ly in Lancaut diuidi. 
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Tho Choir Triforium with a half barrel vault is reached from the S. 
transept. Exceptionally important, showii^ Perp. work imposed on the 
Norman structure, it affords a close view of the £. window. The E. chapel 
opens from the ^Whispering Gallery/ even more remarkable bdTore restora- 
tion than now for its acoustic qualities. 

The Norman *Crypt, enter^ from the S. transept, consists of an apse and 
five chapels, with remains of piscina and altar-steps. 

The CnfrRAL Towbr (225 ft.; adm. 6d.) commands a wide view* In the 
lower part hangs *Great Peter’ (c. 1420), weighing 65 cwt. The bells, four of 
which are pre<Reformation, play four tunes (at 1, 5, and 8 p.m.). 

The *Cloistbr8 (1351<-1412), remarkable both in preservation and beauty, 
are entered firom the N. aisle of the nave. The fan-tracery vaulting is claims 
as an original device of the Gloucester masons. The S. side, with its ’carrel* 
recesses for desks and 16th cent, heraldic glass from Prinknadi, was the 
Scriptorium; on the N. is the * Lavatory. The Chapter House on the £. is 
Norman (restored) with a Perp. E. bay. — The Library (above, and in the N. 
dioir triforium) includes among its treasures the west existing copy of 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535) and leaves of a 10th cent. Anglo-Saxon MS. 

Other remains of the monastery include the Abbot* s House^ of the 11- 
13th cent, (no adm.), under which is the outer Parlour, a vaulted Norman 
passage leading from the S.W. corner of the cloisters. The West Gate (12th 
cent.; restored 1916-19) in St. Mary’s St. (A 2), is the best of the remaining 
precinct gates; it was mobably used as the almonry. Thence we may walk 
round the N. side of the precincts, past the picturesque ’Little Cloister* and 
the ruined arcade of the Infirmary. 

The ’Three Choirs Festival’ is held yearly (Sept.) in rotation at Gloucestm* 
(1959), Worcester (1957), and Hereford (1958). Charitable in object and 
continuous since 1724, the festival began at Gloucester c. 1715 as an informal 
’Music Meeting.* 

Opposite the West Gate (see above) is the Memorial to Bp, 
Hooper f who was martyred here in 1555, watched (so the story 
goes) by Bp. Bonner from the window over the gateway. The 
adjacent church of St, Mary^k-Lode (A 2), with its low Norman 
chancel, stands on the site of a Roman building. A little N. 
four ll-12th cent, arches mark the site of St, Oswald's Priory^ 
founded in 909 and destroyed in 1643. 

Following Southgate St. from the Cross, we soon reach Q.) 
the church of St, Mary-de-Crypt (B 2, 3), a 12th cent, building 
with later alterations, nam^ from the two charnel-houses 
below it. It contains some good brasses and the tomb of 
Robert Raikes, whose house stands on the other side of the 
street . George Whitefield was christened and preached his 
first sennon in this church. 

Behind St. Mary’s is the 14th cent. Greyjriars Church, now put to secnlar 
uses; some remains of the Blackfriars monastery can be seen on the other 
side of SooUigate St. — Farther on (p Southgate St. is the Royal Infirmary 
(C 2), while to the W. of it lie the Docks (B, C 1). In the S. part of the city 
are iOso the Spa Field and the PMc Park (D 3) with a statue of Raikes. In 
Brunswick Rd. are the PubUc Library (notable local collection) and the 
Museum (B, C 3; Roman and other local antiquities). — To the W. of the 
city Oaeyoad C 1), c. i m. from the Cross, are the derelict remains of Lhmthony 
Abbey (12th cent.), a daui^ter house of the famous Welsh monastery. 

From Olqucbsisr to Bbruiiy, 16 m. (railway in f hr., going on to Lyd- 
^ acRNS the Severn Bridge, 1 m. kmg, built in 1875-79). — we foUow the 
Bnstol road for 14 m., then turn right. — 16 m. Berkeley {Berkeley Arms 
SB. 21/), a slrepy little town. *I^rkel^ Castle (adm. 2/6: Apr.-S(qpit. daily, 
CX& Mon. unless BH., 12-5), home of the Berkdey fanw unw 1153, is a 
httle.altered fendal stronghold, entered by a bridge over the moat, with a 
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circular keep (1155-60) and a 14th cent, hall and gateway. He|e Edward II 
was murdered in 1327. The fine E.E. ^Church lias a good 1 5fh cent, screen and 
effigies of the Lords Berkeley. Dean Swift wrote the epitaph on Iticky Pearce, 
the jester (d . 1 728), in the churchyard. Edward Jenner ( 1 749- 1 823), introducer 
of vaccination, was born and died (in what is now the vicarage) at Berkeley. 
Wanswell Court, a farm li m. N. beyond the station, is an unusdally perfect 
small 15th cent, manor house with a later wing. — Sharpness, 1« m. farther 
on, is the foreport of Gloucester, on the Severn and the Glducester^ Berkeley 
Ship Cana! (17 m. long), which, N.W. of the road, passes (8 m.)Slimbridge 
and (1 1 m.) the charming village of (Bell) where \hechurCh 

has a Romanesque lead font, one of six identical ones in Gloucestershire. On the 
Severn shore H tn. N.W. of Slimbridge are the grounds of the Wildfowl Trust 
(adm. 2/6 daily ex. Sun. morning) where many hundred waterfowl may be seen. 

From Gloucesier to Chepstow and the Forest oe Dean. (W.R. to 
Chepstow, 27i m. in J-1 hr., with a branch from Newnham to Cinderford). 
Crossing the Severn by A 40, we turn 1. on A 38. — 10 m. Westhury-on-Sevem 
has a conspicuous detached 13th cent, steeple. Flaxley, 2i m. N.W., was the 
home of Sir Roger de Coverley’s ‘Widow Boevey.* whose family still occupy 
Flaxley Abbey (adm. 2/; daily, exc. Mon. unless BH., Apr.-Oct., 2-7). The 
mansion, partly Jacobean with additions of 1780, preserves the refectory 
(c. 1148) and the abbot’s hall (c. 1350) of a Cistercian abbey. — At (12 m.) 
Newnham (Victoria, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; Unlawater, RB. 21/, P. \0 gs.), a 
charming little town, Henry II and Strongbow embarked for Ireland in 1 171. 
To the left is the widening Severn, to the right the Forest of Dean (for the E. 
part of which this is a good centre). The rebuilt church contains a ‘Twelve 
Apostles’ font of the Mitcheldean type. The road to Littledean (see below) 
affords fine views over the Forest and the Severn. — 15i m. Blakeney, — 
19 m. Lydney (Feathers, P.R., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.) has a fine 14th cent, cross, 
17i ft. high. In the grounds of Lydney Park (Viscount Bledisloe; no adm.) 
are the remains of a small 12th cent, castle and of a Roman temple. — Beyond 
(26i m.) Tidenham a road on the left leads in 3 m. to Beachley, for Old Passage 
Ferry across the Severn (p. 144). — 28i m. Chepstow, see Rte. 40. 

The Forest of Dean, extending N. for 20 m. from the junaion of the Wye 
and the Severn, with an extreme width of 10 m., has been a royal forest from 
time inunemorial. It now includes a National Fore.st Park of 15,000 acres 
and is an excellent area for walks, even though the woodland beauties are 
in places somewhat marred by coal-workings. The iron mines, worked as 
early as Roman times, are now overgrown and rather add to the interest. 
The characteristic trees are oaks and beeches. The Forest is traversed by two 
roads from Gloucester to Monmouth (c. 25 m.), one vifi (1 \\ m.) Mitcheldean 
where the 14-1 5th cent, church has a fine oaken roof, a slender spire, and a 
12th cent, font with the Twelve Apostles; the other via (12^ m.) Littledean, 
Cinderford, (17 m.) Speech House, and (19 m.) Coleford, Buses run from 
Gloucester to Littledean and Cinderford, and from Coleford to Speech House, 
Lydney, Ross, and Monmouth. The most central quarters for visitors are 
at the Speech House Hotel (1674; 600 ft.; T.H., RB. 17/6, P. 7i-9i gs.), the 
seat of the Verderers’ Court, surrounded by magnificent old holly woods. 
At Blackpool Bridge, 3 m. S.E., a considerable fragment of a Roman road is 
exposed. At Newland (4i m. W.) the spacious church, the ‘Cathedral of the 
Forest,* has a Dec. tower and a famous brass depicting a 15th cent, free miner. 
St, Briavels, 5^ m. S.W., commanding views of the Wye Valley, has a part- 
Norman church and a restored castle' (now a youth hostel). Ruardean Hill 
<932 ft.; 4 m.), in the N. part of the forest, is a good viewpoint. 

From Gloucester to Leobury. 17 m. (railway, 19 m. in 50 min.). — Be- 
yond the Severn Bridge (see above) B421S diverges r. from A 40 and ascends 
the l^don valley through attractive country noted for its Norman village 
dhurches. — 9 m. Newent (George, RB. 14/6) is a little town with a good 
16th cent, market hall. — 122 m. Dymock, with a large and interesting church, 
is famed fbr orchards and wild daffodils. The little Norman church of 
Kempley, 2 m. W., is decorated with a magnificent series of *^Frescoes (c. 1150) 
on walls and vault. — 17 m. Ledbury, see p. 300. 

From Gloucester to Birmingham^ see Rte. 37; to Bristol, see Rte. 19; to 
^Hmford^ see Rte. ^8; to Worcester, see Rte. 37B; to Cheltenham and Ottford 
tee below. 
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B. Vid Cheltenham 

Road, 104 m. A 40. To (54 m.) Oxford^ see Rtc. 31. 60i m. Eynsham. — 
66 m. Witney. — 73 m. Burford. — 82 m. Northleach, — 95 m. Cheltenham. 

— 104 m. Gloucester. Motor-Coach from Victoria in 5^-5^ hrs. Combined 
rail and road service to Cheltenham (changing at Oxford) in hrs. 

RAOrWAY, 116} m. from Paddington in 3}^ hrs. vi& Kingham (the quickesl 
rail route to both Gloucester and Cheltenham is vift Swindon). I^cipal 
Stations: To (63} m.) Oxford, see Rte. 31. — 76} m. Ckarlbury. — 84} m. 
Kingham, junction for the Chipping Norton and Worcester lines. — 89} m. 
Stow-on~the~Wold. — 91} m. Bourton-orhthe^Water. — 101} m. Andoven^ 
ford. — 109} m. Cheltenham. — 116} m. Gloucester. 

From London to (54 m.) Oxford, see Rte. 31. The old road 
and the by-pass unite at (60i m.) Eynsham (Evenlode House, 
RB. Ills, P. 9 gs.), which has an old village cross and scanty 
relics of a oncc-famous abbey. — 66 m. Witney (6553 inhab. ; 
Fleece, RB. 17/6, P. 30/; Marlborough, RB. 18/), on the Wind- 
rush, is noted for its blankets. It possesses a butter-cross, 
dating from 1683, and a noble church (remodelled in the Perp. 
period), with a beautiful E.E. spire and a fine Dec. N. window. 

There are many interesting churches in the lowlands S. of Witney. On the 
Lechlade bus-route (S.W.) are (4} m.) Brize Norton, with a Norman door 
and a fine screen; and (5} m.) Black Bourton, the birthplace of Maria Edge- 
worth (1767-1849), with wall-paintings of c. 1275 and another Norman door. 
Just off the route (4 m. N.E. of Lechlade) is Langford, with a very fine *Church, 
partly pre-Norman and partly of c. 1200. In the porch is a Saxon sculptured 
Rood. Broadwell, } m. N., has another fine ll-13th cent, church. — At 
South Leigh, 2} m. S.E. of Witney, where the church is notable for its 14- 
15th cent, wall-paintings, John Wesley preached his first sermon (1725). 

— At Bampton, 5} m, S. of Witney (bus) and 2 m. N. of Tadpole Bridge 
(p. 234), is another noteworthy church (Norman; E.E. *Spire), and here the 
art of morris-dancing has never died out. The Whit-^^nday festival is 
interesting and characteristic. — North Leigh church, 2} m. N.E. of Witney, 
contains a remarkable chantry chapel. 

At (69 m.) Minster Lovell (Old Swan, RB. 26/6, P. 8^ gs.), 
charmingly placed on the Windrush, are a good Perp. church 
and the ruins of a moated manor house (adm. Sd., not Sun. 
mom.), in which Francis, Lord Lovell, an adherent to Lambert 
Simnel, is said to have perished of starvation after the battle of 
Stoke, owing to the death of the servant who alone knew the 
secret of his hiding-place. — 73 m. Burford {Cotsyvold Gateway, 
RB. 18/6. May-Sept.; Lamb, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Bull, RB. 21/, 
P. 9 gs.; Bay Tree, RB. 22/, P. 28/6; Highway, unUc., RB. 15/6- 
21/, P. 7 ^.), a quaint little town on the Windrush, to the right 
of the main road, abounds in spandrelled doorways, mullioned 
windows, and pargetted houses. It was the birthplace of Sir 
William Beechey, R.A. (1753-1839). The fine church of *St. 
John the Baptist (Norman, E.E., & Pe^.) is notable for its 
many diapels. Speaker Lenthall, who died in 1662 at Burford 
Priory (rebuilt Elizabethan), is buried in the N. transept or 
Bell-Founders’ Aisle, and John Meade Falkner (1858-1932), the 
author, in the churchyard. 

On the N. bank of the Windrudi, 2} m. E., is SwUArook, where the chuidi 
contains monuments of the Fettiplaces, quaintly arranged in tiers. Farther 
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on is Wychwood Forest (p. 258). — SkOton cbuidi, 2k m. S.Bi hM an early 
font, poesibly of Saxon origin. T 

At (S2 m.) Northleach (Wheatsheaf, RB. 15/) the\l5th cent, 
chinch has a noble *Porch and good brasses. \ 

CSiedweftli, 4 m. S.W., has a part-Norman church and the bM *Roman 
Villa in England (N.T.; U m. N.; daily exc. Moo. 10-7 or du^; lA. The local 
tradition is that me countleu UUm of the vaDey growing hen were originally 
i^tamted by the Romans. On the main Cirenoester road, i m. B., is the Foese 
BrU^e Hot^t a little S. of whidbi are the ancient churches of Calm St. Denis 
and Coin Rogers. 


At (89 m.) Andoversford we cross the Gloucester-Banbury 
road. Dowdeswell, 1 m. W., has an Elizabethan manor house. 

95 m. CHELTENHAM (62,800 inhab.), a fashionable in- 
land spa and an important centre of education and contem- 
porary arts, is situated near the W. base of the Cotswold Hills. 
It is renowned for its charming late 18th cent, and early 19th 
cent, terraces, and is a favourite residence of retired officers 
and civil servants. Charles Sturt (1795-1869), the Australian 
explorer, died at Cheltenham, and Gustav Holst (1874-1934), 
the composer, was bom there. 


Raflmiy Stations. St. Jameses, for Oeorge*8 Rd., unlic., RB. 18/6, P. 
tf On don cod Banbury: Lansdowu for 

Bristol, Bath, Bingham, CW ^ost Office, Promenade (N. end), 
oester, Tewkesbury, etc.; Malvern — Information Bureau, ^ Prom- 

Road, for Bristol, Binningham, enade. 

Stratrord-on-Avon, etc. Motor-Bus Station in Royal Well 

Hotels. Queen's, T.H., Promenade Rd. 

RB. 25/, P. 14 gs.; liw Brook, at Theatres. Opera House, Regent 
Charlton Kings, RB. 22m, P. 34/6; St.; Civic Playhouse, Bath Rd. 
Plouj^, RB. 22/6, P.30/; Royal, T.H. Music. Annual Festival Con- 
RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs., both in Hi^ St.; tenworary Music, in July. 

Belle Vue, Strand, RB. 22/6-27/6; TUeeeomoatPrestburyParkflm. 
Saroy, near Ladies' College. RB. N.E. (Nat. Hunt Steeplechases in 

18/6, P. 8-124 gs.; Irving, Bath Rd., winter; horse shows in summer). — 

RB. 21/-37/6. P. 30/-45/; Fleece, Golf at IMley Brook (S.E.) on the 

near the Spa, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; Cirencester road, and at Cleeve Hill 

Moerend Park, Charlton Kings, (N.E.) on the Winchcombe road. — 

RB. 21/6, P. 10-124 gs.; Lansdown, Cricket Festival (Aug.) on the 

similar chams; Mijestic, RB. 22/6, College Ground. — SwnoaNO in 

P. 10 gs.; IJlenborough, unlic., RB. Sandiotd Park or (indoors) Alstons 

22/6-27/6, P. 8-14 gs.; I^att’s, St. Baths. — TkNNis in the parks. 

Ihe backbone of Cheltenham is the High Street (1| m. 
long), running E. and W. In ills the 19th cent, building of the 
Grammar ScJtool founded by Richard Pate in 1576, which 
indudes Holst, Sir Bes^. Baker, and R. S. Hawker among its 
fhmous pi^iils. St. Mary's ChBrdtf though modernised, possesses 
many interesting features of eariy work, such as the tower and 
spire (Nmman to Dec.), the late-Dec. wheel-window, the 
ekborate Uite-Perp. N. porch (now a baptistery), and a brass 
dr 1513 (N. side of chancel). — The well-shaded Prqmbnaob 
leads S. from the High St., to the Montpellier Gardens and 
tliB Rotunda (now a bank), passing die Town Hall (witih the 
^!$niral a statue (by I^y ScotQ of Dr. E. A. l/\^lson 
poi&dl with Gapt Scott in the Antarctic, 1919, and the 
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Inqmrkd Gardens. In the Evesham Rd. (N.) is PUtvUle Park 
(boating-lake), while Satuffbrd Park^ at the £. end of High St., 
has a fi^e open-air bathing pool. 

The alkaline-saline mineral waters at Cheltenham, dis- 
covered in 1716, are valuable for their diuretic effect and as a 
stimulant to the liver. The visit of George UI and the royal 
princesses in 1788 made them fashionable. The waters are 
dispensed at the Town Hall and the Spa Medical Baths (Badi 
Rd.). 

Cheltenham College^ a leading public school founded in 1841, 
is in the Bath Rd. Lord Morley and W. E. H. Lecky kre among 
old Cheltonians. Cheltenham Ladies' College (1853) is in Old 
Well Lane, near the Promenade. In Clarence St., near St. 
James’s Station, is the Public Library ^ Museum^ & Art Gallery. 
Tablets mark Jenner’s house in St. Georg’s Rd. and the site 
of the stable (in Pittville St.) where Mrs. Siddons played in her 
earliest days. 

Excunioni may be nmde to TewkeslSaytH m* N.W. (RteJST), and among 
the Cotswold Hub (aee below and Rte. 37). Other point! witfam eaay reach 
of Cheltenham are Sautham Delabert (2i m. N.E.)» with a manor house of 
the late 15th cent and a good tithe bam. at the foot of Cbeve Hill (1031 ft.; 
view; Rising Sun. RB. lire. P. 8^ gs.; Malvern View, unlic.. RB. 16/. P. 6 gs.); 
and Lichhampton Hill (978 fU; 1 m. S.). with view. Among the Cotswold 
Hills are Seven Springs (3i^ m. S.), the source of the Chum and considered 
by some the true head of the Thames. 

From Cheltenham to Banbury. 36i- m. (A 436). Railw^ vit Kingham to 
Chiming Norton (3 m. S. of the Rollright Stones) only. This route crosses 
the Cotswold Hnxs. a narrow limestone range, running from N.E. to S.W. 
across Olouoestershire, and reaching a height of 1070 ft. at Cleeve Cloud, 
near Cheltenham. They form the watershed between the Thames and Severn 
valleys. — At (6 m.) Andoversford (see above) we turn 1. onto A 436. — 18 m. 
Stow-on-the-Woid (Talbot, RB. 16/6; Unicorn, RB. 16/6-22/6. P. 30/; Old 
Red Uon. unlic.. RB. 12/6-17/6, P. S gs.). a small market town in the Cots- 
wold Hills, has an old church containing a Crucifixion by Oaspard de Grayer 
(1610) and a large market place with a 14th cent cross. Bourton-orv-the^Watert 
3k m. S.W.. is a charming stone-built villa^ with the Windrush floedim 
down its main street. Beyond (20 m.) Oddington, where the old dbuira 
(restored) contains wall-paintings and Norman details, we cross the Eveidode 
near D^fesford (p. 258) dnd then (23i m.) the Oxford-Woroester road. — 
25k nt the RpUright Stones (r.) are a souU megalithic cirde; across the road 
is the *Kjng*s Stone.* a coeval monument of doubtful significance. — 36} m. 
Banbury, see Rte. 34a. 

From Cheltenham to Stratford-on-Avon or Evesham and Bfrmbigham, aee 
Rte. 37a; to Painswlck and Stroud, uea Rte. 30a. 

A 4a descends to the Severn vale and (104 m.) Gkmeester* 


31. PROM LON0ON TO OXFORD 

Railway, 63k m. from Paddington in 65 min. Prindpa! stations: 184 m. 
Skugk, joOBtkm for Windsi^r. — 24k m. Maidenhead, junction for CeidAanu 
Bourne End, and Marlow. -^81 m. TWcnfL junction for Wergrave and 
BMey (H — 36 m. Reading. — 41i m. FmOonnie.— 44k tn. Qodng 


g.OnB^ 
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HIGH WYCOMBE 


Rte. 31 A 


A. Vtt HUgh Wycombe 

road, 54^ m. (A4<0. — 23 m. BeaeonrfieId,-^79 m. — 

54^ m. Oxford. Orebn Line Coach from Oxford Circus to High Wycombe; 
Biolor>coach from Victoria to Ojtford In 2i>3 hn. \ 

From London vi& Western Avenue and Gerrard’s ^oss to 
(23 m.) Beaconsfield, whence visits may be made to\Penn*s 
grave at Jordans (2 m.), to Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. 
Giles (4 m.), etc., see the Blue Guide to London, 

We an now in Buckinghamshire, or Bodks, an agricultura] and pastoral 
county containing sevosal famous mansions and many interesting villages 
and churches. About the middle extends the fertile Vale of Aylesbury and In 
the S.W. an the Chiltem Hills, The S.E. side has been invaded by London’s 
suburbs. The Chiltem beech-woods, once the haunt of baniBts, now provide 
material for the ’Windsor* chairs, etc., made about Hi^ Wycombe. The , 
literary and historical associations of the county an numerous: the names of 
Hampden. Penn, Burke, Disneli, Milton, Cowper, Ony, Waller, and Shelley 
all figun m its aimals. 

29 m. High Wycombe {Red Lion, RB. 21/6, P. 10} ^,\l^alcon, 
RB. 18/6, P. 8} ^.), a flourishing town (40,700 imiab.) strung 
out along a vsQley, is specially noted for its chairs and other 
furniture. The 13-16th cent. Parish Church (interesting interior) 
is the largest in the county. The Guildhall (1757) and the 
Little Market House (1761), close by, were designed by Heniy 
Keene. Wycombe Abbey, once the seat of Lord Carrington, is 
now a well-known girls’ school. Hannah Ball opened the flrst 
Sunday School in England in St. Mary’s St. in 1769. Sir Wm. 
Ramsay, the chemist, died in 1916 at Haztemere, on the Amer- 
sham road. 

About m. N.E. lies Penn (Crown, RB. 17/6. P. 9 gs.), the alleged ancestral 
home of the family of William Penn. The church has a good roof and contains 
a fine painted Doom of the 15th cent, an old leaden font, and Perm brasses. — 
Hughenden Manor, 1^ m. N. (N.T.; adm. 1/6, daily 2>6, also Sat. ft Sun. 
10-1 ; dosed Mon. unless BH. ft Jan.), was the home of Benjamin Disradi, 
Earl of Beaconsfidd, from 1847 till his death in 1881, and was opened in 
1949 as a Disraeli Memorial Museum. He is buried in the diurchyard, and 
in die church is a monument erected by Queen Victoria. An obelisk in the 
paiic commemorates his fhther, Isaac Disraeli (1766-1848). 

Motor-Bubbs to Princes Risborough and Aylesbury; Penn; Maidenhead 
and Windsor; Osford: Henley and Reading; Amersham and CMsham; etc. — 
Roads to Maidenhead, see Rte. 31b. 

FhOM HIkw WYOOMBi TO Aylesbuky. The direct route (I7i m.) is vil 
Weat Wycombe iyee bdow), but a more attractive route (18i m.) runs N. 
Qrnbi the Ouildhiul vii (H m*) Hughenden (see above) and through the Chil- 
tem Hills to (4i m.) Speen (Hough Inn), in undulating countiy, and 
(6^ ttL) Lacey Oreen, These routes unite at Prmces Risborough (see bdow). 
-*-Yet another route runs through a district dosdy associated with John 
Hampden (1394-1643), eho was M.P. for BuddnghBmshiie. This passes 
(4i m.) Prestwood, wlm a stone cross ouurks the pared of land for which 
Hampden xafosed to pay the illegal *ship-money* tax of 20/. and (74 m.) 
Hsettpden Hesise, largely rebuilt in the 18th cent., long Hampden*! residence 
and now a gins* school. Cloee by Is the church of Greet Hanmden, where he 
Is hurled; it contains the tomb of his first wife (d. 1634), sm a touching 
epitapli, and several re-used brasses of the Hampdens. Betvieen Ot. Hampden 
a«d Lamy Oreen (see above) is a wdl^preserved stretch of Gtim's IMeCj an 
aadhnt hank and dHch of uncertain fnirpose. Just bdow it, to the N.W., is 
tbl tbik ft Lily Ioob, a favourite haunt of Rupert Brooke. — 9} m. Cheems 
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(L) a historic Tudor mansion (no adm.) was presented to the nation in 1917 
by Lord Lee of Faieham for the use of the Prime Minister. Its collection of 
CromwdU portraits and relics is famous. — 16^ m. Aylesbury, see Rte. 34 a . 




6 g^.; Swan), a village of 16-18th cent, houses (N.T.), has a 
curious ‘classical* church, built on the hill (646 ft.) above it in 
1763 by Sir Francis Da^wood (Lord le Despencer, p. 231), 
with a tower surmounted by a ball capable of holding 10 persons 
and with a strange interior. At the E. end is a huge hexagonal 
mausoleum. West Wycombe Park, built for Sir Francis in 1765 
and visited by Bern. Franklin in 1773, is now N.T. property, 
with its 300 acres of grounds (open daily in Aug., also we^days 
in July, 2.15-^; adm. 2/6, grounds only 1/). 

PhOM Wot Wyoombi to Aylbsbuby. 16 m. (A 4010). — 14 m. Bradeuhum 
has « Saxon churdwloorway. Isaac Disraeli (see above), who is buried in 
the diurdi, lived in the manor-house from 1829 to 1848. — 7 m. Princes 
Risheroo^ (Buckingham Arms, RB. 15/6, P. 6^ George A Dragon\ 
Black Prmei^t a small town (3850 inhab.) below toe Chiltem Hill^ has a 
17-18th cent, manor house (N.T.; o^n Tues. A Thurs. 2.30-4.30, free). 
It is so named as a royal possession in contradistinction to (8 m.) Monks 
Risborough, a villi^ with an interesting E.B. to Perp. dtiurch, which bdonsed 
to the Abp. of Canterbury. — Cut into the chalk hillside above Monks 
Rkborough is the Whitehaf Cross (80 ft. by 70 ft.), probably marking the 
intersection of the Idcnield Way with another important road running N. to 
Oxford. Bledhw (Red Lion), a finely placed village 2 m. S.W. of Princes 
Risborough, has a notable Norman font in its diuira. The cross cot in the 
chalk above the Iduiidd Way here (fine views) has disappeared. — 16 m. 
AyleAnary, see Rte. 34 a . 

B^ond (36} m.) Stokenchurch (Kiiig*s Arms, RB. 17/6. P. 9 
gs.) we reach the crest of the Chiltem ridge (787 ft; view) and 
descend into Oxfordshire. — 40 m. Aston Rowant (Lambcat 
Anns, RB. 21/) has a church (} m. r.), with early Norman details 
and a Purbeck marble font. 

Watllrwton (Chiltem Gate), 2^ m. S.W., with a 17th cent, maiket house, 
is 4 m. 5.E. of Chalgrove. with the battlefield where Hampden was mortally 
wounded in 1643 (obdisk). ~ He died at Thame (Spread Eagle, Black Horse, 
at both RB. 18/^ P. 8 gs.; Swan), a market town (3600 iaihab.), 64 m. N.W. 
of Aston Rowant. ThelsriBediurch contains a fine early 14th cent, screen and 
the monnment of Lord Williams (d. 1559) and his wife. The original Grammar 
School buildings (1575) adjoin; here John Hanmden, Dean Feu, and Anthony 
Wood were educated. The Prebendal House dose by has a fine E.E. chapeL 

Some of the finest Chiltem scenery is readied by the roads mndngS. 
p.) between Stokenchureh and Aston RowanL end their biandiss. The 
Hambledon road traverses Ibstoue Common (*\mws), with its quaint little 
Nofmas dmrcli (r.) and old windmill, and descends to (4 m*) Fmgegt, where 
the church has a i^ue twin-gabled tower. — 7 m. Hambkaen, a cfaeiming 
villagB^ is 1 m. firom the Thames and c. 2 m. from Heite ter road or fbol> 
path. --- Another road liutber W. Ibllows the eiest of the Chittenis to NCtde- 
bed (8 m.: p» 22^ vit Christmas Common and (6 m.) Cooklnr Oieen. Jhst 
short of 1m latter a road branches L for Stonor (3 m.; p. 225) vtt 
(Crown, RB. 18/6, P. 8} gs.). 

To the S. of (48} m.) Wheatley (Brimpton Grange, RB. 18/6, 
P. 10gs,;Bridg8XontheThame,i8Cii<id!r5ij9j«,witbfheoffiGM 
palace (1679) of the Kshop (^Oxford and a thmogical tianiiiig 
college. 50}m. Fordsf was the scene of Miltoi)*s unhappy 
8mmaxxiage(1643).---54}m.Oxfeed»8eeRte. 3Z 
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Albion Home (now divided; tablet) in West St., Shdley composed the 'Rev<dt 
of Islam,* and Mis. Shelley (Mary WoUstonecrait) wrote *Fran]mn8tein.* 
The monument of Sir Myles Hobart (d. 1632), in the parish churd^ is said 
to be the first monument in England erected atthepublicexpense. InmRom. 
Cath. chordi, built by Pugin, is preserved the hand of St. James the Apostle, 
brought from Reading Abbey. 

From Maidenhead to Oxford viA Reading, 4^ 
recoimn^ded for places on the Thames above Reading. — 
We follow A 4, through uninteresting country, passing b^een 
Wargrave (r.) and Twyford 0.; Grove Hall, RB. 22/6, P. 9i 
gs.), near which, at Ruscombe, William Penn died in 1718. 

I2i m. READING, the county town of Berkshire, situated on 
the Thames and Kennet, was a centre of the medieval doth 
trade, and is now an important railway junction and industrial 
town (1 14,200 inhab.), with a university. Its biscuit manidacture 
is famous. 


Hotels. Caversham Bridge, on the 
river, RB. 18/6-2S/, P. 9^ gs.; Great 
Western, T.H., Station Rd., RB. 
21/; George. King St., RB. 18/6, P. 
10 gs.; Ship, Duke St., RB. 17/6, P. 
9 gs.; (Jate House, Bath Rd., RB. 
19^25/, P. 9 m.; Upcross, tinlic., 
Berkeley Ave., RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs. 

Restanrants. Green Monkey, 
Shepherds Hill; Astoria, Cross St. 


Post Office, Friar St. 

Theatres. Everyman, London St.; 
Palace, Cheapside. 

Motor-Buses start outside the 
railway station. — Stvamers from 
Caversham Bridge to Hisji/cy-on- 
Thames, Windsor, and Kingston, and 
to Wallingford and O^ord (May- 
Si^.). 


In the centre of the town is the church of St, Lawrence, 
rebuilt but still imposing, with a good font in which was 
baptized Abp. Laud (157^1645), a native of Reading. Ad* 
joining is the Museum & Art Gallery (weekdays 10-5), notable 
for *Finds from Silchester (see bdow), a unique collection 
illustrating the everyday life of a country town in Roman 
Britain, and for finds of all ages from the river Thames. the 
famous Benedictine Abbey (reached vi& Forbury), founded by 
Henry I in 1121 and once ranking as third in all England, only 
scanty ruins are left. A tablet in the chapter house commonor* 
ates the fact that the Canon *Sumer is icumen in,* the earliest 
known piece of music for several voices, was composed by one 
of the rhonks here about 1240. A memorial stone marks the 


grave of Henry 1 (d. 1135). The gatehouse was once occupk4 by 
the AMiey Schoal, where Jane Austen was a pupil in 1786. 
In Rukiing Gaol, adjoining the ruins, Oscar Wilde wrote ^De 
Frofundis* .(1897); t^ *Ballad Of Reading Gaol* is later« Some 
medieval portions have been preserved in the churches of 
Qr^fHan ecDA St. Mary (N. door and S. arcade brought Imsn 
the abbcy)^ both a little farth^ W. 

. XulFMlc/lm^gaoFArk(3004u»W)i t|isuRoa1imShiiifieMRA,ii»wbiiiia> 

?g ^ fe »qp 

*-ynoon nLBu.'tfp ocm^ UPCo t cd. itiwmfVMXttcmMFiwm isrzoiimiwf nccHiici 
^ Am/Mnee, and Agricultiiis, HortSoiiltii^ mod Dctryfns (resnsidi 
J^Minriafiold)* lanmmaiiiiodBthcMwMmtwJSifwU 


iSaC-S, esc. Mon., Sim. 2.30<4f; <N<9v.-Apr. cn Wad. 
vritb tdmimbic ooltectfam of form tobii, cuts, and otbttr : 
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illuimtiiis countiy life. — Miu Mitford (see below) lived ia/London Rd. 
(tablet) in 1847. 

The ancient Grammar School (Reading Sdiool), of whidi Laud was a 
impil, occupies IShh cent, buildings in Erletgh Road. . \ 

At CevervAoifi, the suburb on the N. bank, is Queen Anan[s School for 
girls. A pleasant walk leads thence to Mapledurham (3 m.; p. V232). 

Three Mile Cross, 34 m. S. of Reading, is the scene of *Ouil Village,* by 
Miss Mitford, who is buried at Swallowjteld (Mill House, RB. 22/Q, 24 m. 
farther S.E. — From Three Mile Cross a road leadf S.W. \to (^ m.) 
Mortimer Common and 0*) to (8 m.) Silc h ester, identified vmth CaUeva 
Atrebatum, a flourtshiiu Roman (andJpte-Roman) town, which seems to 
have contained several dye-woiks. 'nie site of the andenf town is 
endosed by walls fiiUy 14 m. in circuit and at places still 12-14 ft. high 
(S. side). The little CaUeva Museum (adm. free daily ; contributions wel- 
come), near the rectoiy, serves as an excellent introduction to the greater 
colledm at Reading ^e interesting Parish Church (1 m. E. by footpath ; 
2 m. by road) lies Just inside the E. gate ; and C.1S0 yds from the N.E. 
comer of the enceinte are the earth-banks of a Roman Amphitheatre,^Straifield 
Saye House (34 m. E. of Silchester church ; Wellington Arms, at Stretfidd 
Turds, RB. 16/6, P. 64 gs.), presented by the nation to the first Duke of 
WeUington in 181S, contains relics of the Duke, pavements from Sildiester. 
and portraits (no adm.). *Ck>penhagen,* the DukeY favourite duuger, is buried 
in an adjoining paddock. On the E. side of the park is the WeUington 
Monument, with a bronxe statue by Marochetti (1866). > 

From Reading to Newbury and Bristol, see Rte. 19; to Wokingham and 
Ascot (London)* eee Rte. 12a. 

B^ond Reading we follow A 329* which keeps near the S. 
bank of the Thanitt* through one of the loveliest portions of 
its valley, even more pleasantly visited by river (see Rte. 31c). 
— At (22 m.) Streatky the main Gloucester road diverges on 
the left, and at (31 m.) Shillingford Bridge we cross the Thames 
to rejoin A 423. Thence to (411 m-) Oxford, see below. 


Beyond Maidenhead A 423 bears to the right. — 31 m. Hurley 
(Olde Beh* RB. from 27/6; East Arms), 1 m. from the river, has 
a mudi-iestored Norman (partly pre-Conquest) church, and 
extensive remains of a Ben^ctine priory (mostly in private 
bands). 

351 m. Henky-mi-lliaiiies (Red Lion RB. 20/-25/; Catherine 
Wheel, RB. 21/-25/, P. 10-12 gs.; Uttle White Hart, RB. 19/6- 
25/, P. 81-111 gs.; Old White Hart, RB. 17/6, P. 71 gs.), a 
pleasant, well-bmlt town (7950 inhab.), has a handsome Mdge, 
mth sculptured masks of the Thames and Isis by Mrs. Darner. 
The course of the famous r^tta Q>rioes raised) begins about 
350 yds. below Temple Island and ends at (1 m. 450 yds.) 
Poplar Point, immediately opposite whidi is Phillis Court^ a 
Bumionable riverside dub with a war memorial incorporating 
the 18th cent gates from Qrosvenor House in London. On the 
Berkshire bank, close to the bridge, is the boathouse of the well- 
known Leander Rawing Chib. In the Dec. Church lies Gen. 
Ilmiioimez (173^1824), who died a refugee at Ihrrille Park, 
6in. N. Acyoining is a curious 14th cent. Chantry How^^limg 
a of rile *Red Lion.* 
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On ■ window ct tha ‘Red Lion’ Shenttone it nid to have wiitten Ue 
fluBOUt Ubm: 

**Wboe*er has travail'd Ufa's dull round. 

Where'er his stages may have been 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The wannest welcome at an Inn." 

In the grounds of Park Placa (no adm.), bdow the town, stands the ujmer 
part of the original spire (by Wren) of St. Bride's. Fleet St. About 5 m. KW., 
in the CUltems, is Stonor (Stonor Arms). In the mantion of Lord Camoys 
here (no adm.) Edmond Campion (1S40-81), the Jesuit martyr, set up his 
printing preu. In the chapel Mass has been said continuously for centuries. 

On w Berkshire bank of the Thames, 3^ m. S. of Henley, is Wargrave 
(Oeorge ft Dragon, RB. 18/6, P. p.), a pretty riverside village much fre- 
quented by artists. The picturesque ^urch, burned down by suffragettes in 
1914, was rebuilt in 1916b when some fine Norman masonry was discovered 
beneath the 17th cent, brick casing of the tower. It contains the monument 
of Thomas Day (1748-49), author of 'Sandford ft Merton.' The sign-board 
of the George ft Dragon was painted by LesUe and Hodgson, both Academi- 
cians. — At Shtplake, opposite Tennyson was married in 18S0. 

The Oxford road now quits the Thames valley and ascends 
to (40i m.) Nettlebed (ftill, RB. 17/, P. 7 gs.; White Hart, 
RB. 17/6, P. 7i gs.), the gateway to some of the loveliest 
Chiltem country (see p. 221). — Beyond the summit (626 ft.) 
we descend, past Huntercombe and its well-known golf course, 
to (47 m.) Crowmarsh Gifford^ with its little Norman diurch, 
on the Thames opposite Wallingford. Jethro Tull (1674-1741), 
the pioneer of mechanised farming, lived at Howbery Park, 
between Crowmarsh and Benson. 

Wallingford {George, RB. 18/6, P. 10 p.; Feathers, RB. 17/6, P. 9 p.; Lom6, 
T.H., RB. 17/, P. 8 p.) is a historic town of 3500 inhab. encircled by earthen 
ramMrts. In Su Peter*s ChurcKie buried Sir Wm. Blackstone (d. 1780). 
The Treaty of Wallingford ended the strife between Stephen and Henry II. 
North Mareton diur^ 3 m. W., has fine 14th cent, gl^s in the Stapleton 
chantry. 

48i m. Benson (White Hart, RB. 15/6, P. 7^ gs.; Castle; 
Crown), a large villa^ with a military airfield, was once a seat 
of the kings of Mercia. 

About 2 m. E. is Ewelme, the prettiest of Chiltem villages, noted for water* 
cress, with a ^Church, almshouse, and school of the 1^ century. Within 
themuseb are the *Tombe of Alice, D uche ss of Suffolk (d. 1475; wlfis of the 
founder) and of her parents, Thomas Chaucer (supposed to be the eon of 
the poet) and his wife. The Duchess wears the Order of the Garter on her 
left arm (one of the three effigies of ladies so decorated: comp. p. 234). On 
the m>or ere IS brasses (14SS-1517). The font (c. 1480) hat a mtipiimtwnt 
pyrmnidal *Gover in carved wood. 

49 m. Shillingford adjoins the pleasant village of Warborougk 
(r.), where there is a 13th cent, lead font. We cross the Thame.— 
51)^ m. Dffirdiester (George, White Hart, at both, RB. lfi/6, P. 

gs.), now a mere village, was formerly a Roman station and 
an important Saxon town. From 634 to 705 it was the cathedral 
d^of Wessex, and irc»n 869 to 1072 that of Mercia. Apriory 
of Austin canons was founded here in 1140. Near the bridge 
over the Thame is the *Ald)ey Church of SS. Pder and Paul, a 
Pemaxkable Trans. Norman Imd Dec. building and a famous 
battleground of eodesiologjsts. The ground-plan and propor- 




Chicker (i.e. exchequer) itself, a ^e 13th cent building with a vaulted unden- 
croft and a rare contemporary chimney, and the lS~l6th cent. Long GaUery, 
recalling that at Newbury. The ISth cent. GuildhaU, S. of the gatehouse, 
preserves traces of the abbey hospital and includes the old grammar school 
of 1S63. St Helen's is a noble church with a fine spire, double aisles, 
and a Jacobean pulpit The churchyard is surrounded by almshouses, notably 
the picturesque Christ's Homital, founded in 1353 in direct succession to the 
anciMit Ouud of the Holy Gross (hall shown on application). The church 
at Dnsyton, ^ m. $., has some notable alabaster carvings of the 16th century. 
That of Sunningwellt 3 m. N.. has a classic seven-sided porch, added by Dr. 
Jewel in 1552. Roger Bacon is said to have used the tower for astronomical 
observations. — At Radley, 2^ m. N.E., is a wdl-known boys’ public school, 
founded in 1847. 

S3 m. Nimeham Courtenay (Harcourt Arms, T.H., RB. 17/, P 
8 gs.). The village and church were transfened to a position 
on tbit inain road by Earl Harcourt in 1765. On the left the 
beautiful woods of *Nuneham Park, formerly the estate of the 
Harcourts, now belong to Oxford University (no adm.). 

As we approach Oxford we have on the risht (56 m.) Cowley, 
with the original works of Morris Moton, Ltd. — To the 
left, on the Thames, is ^BBey Chardi, the best^prescrved sped* 
men ei a small Norman parish church^ Englaad, built about 
1170, with a fine low square tower, of wMdi the top stoiy is 
specially notable. The W. front has a beautifidly ornamented 
teeessed doorway. There axe also .good N. and S. doorways. 
The last bay of the chancel is EJB., and many of the windows 
were insert in the 14*15th oentudes. The doorwitys to 
te (fbnner) roodloft reveal a firagmentary staizease and elab- 
orate groined archways.— 58 m. OzfM is entexed by Mi^idahm 
Bridge across the Gherwell (see Rte. 32). 
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C By River 

The Thames above London, the **stream of pleasore,** is an ideal boating- 
river, for its commercial traffic is small, its current gentle (except a!^ fiood^ 
and its varied sceneiy unsurpassed for quiet, typically Eni^h beauty: low 
hills and wooded cliffs, luximant meadows, handsome country-houses, and 
pretty bungalows with gardens and lawns sloping down to the river. Quaint 
villages and sleepy little towns stand on its banks, and comfortable and 
attractive inns and hotels an numerous (though rarely cheap). The finest 
stretches an those between Maidenhead and Marlow, Henley and Somfing, 
Mapledurham and Coring. Reading is the only industrial town between 
Kingston and Oxford. Leisunly boating-parties should not neglect the 
peculiar charm of the Thames, its solitary backwaters and side-streams. 

Comp. Salter's *Guide to the Thames* (53rd. edn. 5/); also Belloc's *Historic 
Thames* (1907). Alfred WOliamsX *Round about the Upper Thames* (1922), 
and Walter Higgins's *Father Thames* (1923). 

Steamm. An excellent service of steamers is maintained during summer 
(in 1936, May 19th to Sept. 23rd) by Messrs. Salter Bros, of Oxford, twice 
daily in each direction between Kingston Pier and (91i m.) OnfordCPdBy Bridge). 
The steamers leave Kingston at 9 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. The journey takes 2| 
days if started in the afternoon, or 3 days with a half-day rest if started in the 
morning, the nights being passed at either Windsor or Marlow and at Read- 
ing. Oxford is reached at 7 p.m. on the third day. Fares : from Kingston 
to Windsor 7/8, day return 9/1 1 ; to Henley 18/2, return (available one month) 
33/: to Reading 22/7: to Oxford 3S/9, return 63/3; etc. Passengers may board 
or leave the steamers at any lock or regular stopping-place, at projpwtionate 
fares (cheap day return fares). Holden of through-ockms may break theionmey. 
Combined railway and steamer tickets are issued at Paddington, Waterloo, 
and other stations. Children under 14 half-price. Luggage up to 112 lb. free. 
Bicycles ate carried at a special tariff, dogs by special arrangement only. 
Rfmts. are obtainable, and the steamen stop foe luncheon at Windsor, 
Marlow, or Benson. 

Boatug. Rowing-boati^ punts, and canoes may be hhed anywhere (2/6- 
4/ per hour, 8/6-11/ per day or 12/-15/ on Sat.; 33/-S3/ per week). Motor- 
launches cost from 42/ per day oi**£10 Mr week op. The bmt puntmg waten 
are at Staines, Maidemiead, and Gonng. — The complete trip by rowing- 
boat downstream from Oxford to London may be conuoriably aocompliriied 
within a week. Messrs. Salter quote inclusive charges (e.g. double-seolling 
skiff with tent-cover and mattress, ind. cartage back to Oxford from Kingston, 
£6 for Ist week, then 1^6 per day). 

• Rttlb or THE Rivbr. Small boats proceeding upstream keep near the bank 
to escape, the current; going downstream, they keep more tn the centre of 
the river imd pass outside boats coming up. Punts are entitled at all times to 
the course nearest the bank. Rowing-boats should give way to saffing-boats, 
steamers, and radng-boats. •— There are 31 Locks between Kingston and 
Oxford^ small boau may pass through the locks or, when they exist, over 
the rolm(fBe in ehber case 6d., ind. the return journey if made on the same 
day; fqurwOar and sailing boats 1/; launches 2/>7/6). In the looks fceq^ as 
dose as possible to the sides and weu dear of tM gates; care should be taken 
to keep the gunwale from catching on the walls and the roedodafromgecring 
entanmed in the chains. The went and lashers Should, of course, be given a 
wide berth, espedal^ when the water is high. 

Regattas. Henley Royal RegaStOt held on four days in the first wede of Icily, 
is the tneBder amateur regatta of the world (founded 1939) and is a very 

gay. crowded, and foshionable fbnetion. The chief eventai ~ 

aim dpntNon oanmei^ are the Grand Challenge 

Cup iyooa^ Sflver Oobtots (paird. and the Diamc 

Plaie (aigheu and VidtorB’ Cop (fours) are lestrictad to coOega and public 
admol ef«w|. Other regarias are odd frnoitly In July and. eerte August) 

at Moieaey» Marlow. Kingston, Stain^ WiMoa, Rea&m BounnnEM and 
Oomias. At these and at the minor regmtaa elsewhere vigtom usudly oontri- 
bote to foe expenses by buying iiitle boat-fiags (2/^. 

’ In thg foUowiog dcM^nptioii the wofds and *£01^ (t. 
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and 1.) refer to the journey upst 


WIND^Sm 
ley upstream 


^Btyd.’ indicate 


yards, where boats may be hirM. For fuller details of the 
between Kingston and Windsor, see the Blue Guide to jL 
Klngston-iqNm-Iliaiiies (Eastland's and Turk's btw 
reached by electric ti^ from Waterloo every 10 min. 4 
Surbiton (Hart's btyd.)r<^ m. Thames Ditton (Tagg' 
Whatford's btyds.). — 3 m. Hampton Court (Ta^^'s 1 
The Thames here separates Middlesex (r.) from Surre 
On the right is the palace; on the left, the mouth of the 


B boat- 
le stage 
jondon. 
is 
m. 
ra and 
biyd,). 

CO;)- 

» Mole. 


— Above the bridge is Molesey Lock (rollers), and above 


Tagg's Island^ a pleasure-resort, we pass Hampton (r.; Con- 
stable's btyd.), with Garrick's Villa. Opposite is Hurst Park 
Racecourse^ and farther on is a series of reservoirs. — 6 m. 
Sunbury Lock (rollers). Sunbury (Clark's btyd.) lies on the 
Middlesex bank near Kenmton Park Racecourse. — m. 
Walton Bridge. Walton-amThames is on the Surrey side. R., 
} m. farther, is HaUiford (Rosewell's btyd.), where T. L. Pea- 
cock (1785-1866) is buried in the churchyard, and on the next 
bend is Shepperton. — 9^ m. Sheppertort Lock (Duntdn's 
btvd.). At the mouth of the Wey (1.) lies Weybridge. Beyond 
Chertsey Bridge is (IH m.) Chertsey Lode. Chertsey (Taylor & 
Bates's btyd.) lies on the Surrey side. — At (r.) Laleham 
(Harris's btyd.) Matthew Arnold (1822-88) was bom and is 
buried. — 13^ m. Penton Hook Lock^ with a pleasant back- 
water. — I5i m. Staines (Tims’s, Biffen’s, and Taylor’s btyds.) 
is on the Middlesex bank. — Just short of (16} m.) Bell Weir 
Lock (rollers), the Colne enters the Thames on the right; thence 
almost to Henley the right bank bdongs to Buckinghamshire. 
On the left lies Egham with Holloway College (London Uni- 
versity) prominent on the hill. Upstream is the level meadow of 
Rwu^miede (NX), probably the actual place where King John 
'sealed' Mag^ Chaita in 1215, in spite of the popular associa- 
tion with (18 m.) Magna Charta Island. Above Runnymede is 
Cooper* s Hill, celebrated in Sir John Denham's poem, now 
crowned by the Commonwealth Air Forces Memorial (1953) by 
Maufe. The S. bank of the river now belongs to Berkshire. Just 
within the boundary is Beaumont College, a Roman C!atholic 
boys' sdiool founds in 1861 in a house once occupied by 
Wanen Hastings. — 19} m. Old Windsor Lode. At Old Windsor 
(Haines's btyd.) some foundations supposed to be those of the 
ConfiBssor’s palSce were discovered in 1919. — At Datchet (r.) 
Falstaiff was dudeed in the Thames, (^posite is the Home Park. 
^22} m. Ronmey lock. — 23 m. Windsor Bridge' cotasseks 
Wln£or Q.; Jacob’s btyd.) with Eton. 

WINDER (23,200 inhab.; Old House, by the river, RB. 
l«/fW6, P. 10-16 gs.; White Hart, RB. 25/. P. 35/; Castle, 
TJBU 21/, P. 10 gs.; Star d Garter, RB. 18/Q is usually 
visiledfraim Lonihm aiui is fully ctescribed in the JSm Gtdde to 
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Lomkm. *Wiiidior CdEe, on a cbalk cliff rising abruptly above 
the Thames, has been for 850 years the diief residence of the 
sovereigns of England. It was built by William the Conqueror, 
and extended by Henry III and Edward m. Edward in was 
bom here in 1312, and Henry VI^ f421, and three kings 

S avid II of Scotland, John of France, and James 1 of Scotland) 
ve been imprisoned within its walls. The present appearance 
of the building dates from extensive restorations undertaken 


by Wyatville under George IV. 

The Lower Ward, the North Terrace, and part of the East Terrace (Guards* 
band 2-4 on Sun. m June-Aug.) are open nee daily. In the absence of the 
Court the State Apartments are open to the public on weekdays between 11 
and 3, 4, or S (according to the season; adm. Ij). The Round Tower (in summer 
only) and the Albert Memorial Chapel (closed 1-2) are open free on the same 
days and at the same hours. St. George's Chapel is open on weekdays 1 1- 

3.45 (Fri. 1-3,45), and Sun. 2.30-4 (services at 8, 9.15 and S, on Sun. at 8.30, 

10.45 and 5, at other times adm. 1/). The Curfew Tower is shown (adm. on 
we^days exc. Fri. 11-1, 2-4; 6d.). 


On entering the Lower Ward from Castle Hill by Blenry 
VUVs Gateway we have, on our right, the houses of the Military 
Knights of Windsor (an order founded by Edwi^d IIQ. Straight 
ahead are the Horseshoe Cloisters (1478-81) and the Curfew 
Tower (L), with its 13th cent, interior. — *St. George’s Chapel 
(r.), a superb example of 15-16th cent. Gothic work, rivalling 
King*8 College Chapel at Cambridge and Henry VII*s Chapm 
at Westminster, was begun in 1475 by Edward IV and com- 
pleted by Hcauy Vn and Henry Vm. In the beautiful mterior 


are numerous royal memorials induding the tombs of Henry VI, 


Edward IV, Edward VII, and Queen Alexandra, George V, and 
Queen Mary (d. 1953). The choir contains^the stalls, banners, 
and coats-of-arms of Knights of the Garto:, to whcne paimn 
saint the chapel is dedicated; beneath are the vaults (extending 
under the Albert Chapel) in whidi lie Henry Vin, Charles I, 
Gtorge III, George IV, William IV, and George VI. — The 
Albeit Memorial Chapel was built by Henry Vll as his burial- 
place and afterwards assigned to Card. Wolscy, whose rnagr^- 
ceni tomb here was never occupied and was broken up during 
the Civil War. Queen Victoria converted the diapel into a 
splendid memorial for her husband. Prince Albert (d. 1861). It 
contains the cenotaph of Prince Albert, and the tombs of the 
Duke of Oaience (d. 1892), and the Duke of Albany (d. 1884). 

•The penage be tw ee n the two cfaepeb leedi to the Dean's Ch^er and the 
timberwoik Canonf Cloisters (m adm.). — To tbe lift of the entnmcB to 
die N. teiraoe it the IFbicAeiferTbwer, where Ghaiicer may have gyed in 1390 
when Matter oiiba Workt at Windsor. 


From Uie North Terrace (^iew) we enter the ^Stald Apart- 
iiienl8f used mainly for royid functions, which contain many fine 
pointmgs and drawinga^ historical portraits and relics, sump- 
tuous furniture, and other treasures. 

^ Jh a room td the left of the. entiaaoe le the 0iiewi*e DoKs Smse (adm. 

derigned ty Lntyeni on die icale of an iii^ to a foot and fhmhed and 
damSedm tha laaet eeale (1922-23). In the Kbw^s Dntwhm Roam ia a 
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of the 26 originel knightt, and on the ceiling are the 

•nat of the knightt since 13^ laspe Waurtoa Chamber is hi 
portraits of sovereigns, generals, and ministers who took part in the CciigresB 
of Vienna j[1814-15)rNear the exit is a splendid ^Exhibition of Old Master 
Drawings from the royal collection <aflm. 6eL), including works by Holbein, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Michelangelo. ' ^ 

Between the Upper and Lower Wards, on a moated moi^d, 
rises the Round Tower or Keep, once the residence of the Con- 
stable (*View from the battlements; 220 steps). 

In tile Home Park, adjoining the castle on the N. and E., sire Frogmore 
House and the sumptuous Frogmore Mausoleum, erected by Queen Victoria 
(d. 1901) for Prince Albert and now containing her reinains also (adm. 
11-4 on Whit Monday). — To the S. of Windsor is Windsor Great Pash 
(2000 acres), traversed by the motor road to Ascot and the Long Walk, a 
recently replanted avenue (2i m.). 

On the other side of Windsor Bridge begins the long street 
fcnming the small town of Eton (3250 inhab. and leamng /to 
(f m.) *Eton College, founded by Hei^ VI in 1440 and per- 
haps the most widely known of all English schools. 

On weekdays (unless required for aOhool purposes) School Yard and 
Cloisters may be visited from noon (from 2 in summer) to lodc-up (10-3 
during holidays): the Chapel, Upper School, and Lower School are tiiown by a 
guide (1/6 per person) 11.30-12.30, 2.30-5 or 6 (from 10.30 during holidays), 
on application at the School Office, just inside the main entrance (L). On 
SundiHrs the (Allege is closed to visitors. 

The pupils of Eton College consist of the 70 Collegers, representing the 
ori^iuu foundation, who obtain scholarships by open competition, and over 
1100 Oppidans, who live at the masters’ houses. The boys wear broad collars, 
and taU<oats, the last replaced for boys below a certain height by diort 
Jackets; the tall hat is now seldom worn. Rowing boys are known as *wet 
bobs,* while cridceters are ’dry bobs.* 

The main block of buildings, of mellow red brick, includes 
two courts or quadrangles, the larger of whidi, Sdwol Yard, 
contains a statue of Henry VI. On the entrance side a frieze 
commemorates the 1157 Etonians who fell in 1914-19 and 748 
killed in 1939-45. Above is Vpper School (1689-94; restored 
since bomb-damage in 1940), with busts of eminent Etonians; 
die panelled walls and staircase are covered with the names of 
boys cut in the wood. On the N. side of the court is Lower 
School (c. 1500). Opposite stands the *Chapel, begun in 1441; 
it contains some interesting tombs and a: series of * Wall- 
paintings (147^-88) uncovered in 1923. Tower, a gate- 

house ofc. 1517, admits to the second court or Cloisters whidi 
Inchides the old^t part of the buMhgs (1443; restored), with 
IteCdl^sers* Dining Hd/ and the College Ltt>rmy (1729). In the 
plajdng fields, beyond Weston’s Yard to the N., is the *wa]L’ 
emh gives name to the ‘wall game,* a Style of footbaU 
pecauiar to Eton. 


portrtits of sovereigns, geoerajs, and ndmsters who took part in the C 
of Vienna J[1814-15)rNear the exit is a splendid ^Exhibition qf Old 
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Above Windsor is (24 m.; 1.) Clewer^ with the headquarters 
of the Qewer Sisterhood and a partly Norman church. — 25 m. 
sBoveney Lock (rollers). — 27 m. Down Place 0.) was the resi- 
dence of Jacob Trason (d. 1736), the publisher, and a meeting- 
place of the Kit-Cat Club. — At (27^ m.) Monkey Island (Hotd, 
small, RB. 2S/6), a popular resort, the stream is very sunft. — 
28 m. Bnfy Lock (rollers). At the charming village of Bray 
(Hdt. de Paris, room only, 2 gs. -pex night; Hind’s Head, 
RB. 30/, both first class; Old TaaHotise), i m. farther on, is the 
picturesque Jesus Hospital (1627). The fine half-timbered 15th 
mansion of Ockwells lies 2 m. W. 

The notorious *Vicar of Bray,* who thrice dianged his creed in order to 
keep bis preferment, is commomy identified with one Simon Aleyn (d. tS88), 
who, however, flourished under the last four Tudor monarchs, and not **m 
good King Caiarles's golden days.** 

Passing under the railway bridge and (2^ m.) Maidenhead 
Bridge (1772) we reach Maidenhead (Bond’s btyd.), opposite 
Taplow (r.). Here begins one of the most beautiful reaches of 
the Thames, and on fine Sundays in summer hundreds of boats 
pass throuf^ (30i m.) Boulter's Lock, On the right, for 2 m. 
above the lode, extend the ^Cliveden Woods, and to the E. 
of (32i m.) Cookham Lock (rollers) stands Hedsor, on hig^ 
ground. Cookham (Turk’s btyd.), with a bridge, lies on the l^t 
bank, ^ m. beyond the lock, and on the right, 1 m. farther, is 
Bourne End (Townsend’s and Andrews’s btyds.) The fine (Juanry 
Woods 0.) I^gin just short of (36} m.) Marlow Lock, Marlow 
(Meakes’s btyd.) is on the right bank, with with ground of 
Bisham Abbey opposite. — ^*88 m. Temple Lock, — 38} m. 
Hurley Lock, a much favoured resort of boating-parties. About 
1 m. farther on is (r.) Medmenham Abbey, a mansion occupying 
the site of a 13th cent. Cistercian monastery. The *Moiuq of 
Medmenham,’ otherwise the ‘Hell-Fire Club,’ a fashionable 
dub foimded here by Sir Francis Dashwood about the middle 
of the 18th cent., adopted the maxim ‘Fay ce que voudras’ (‘do 
what you please’; still to be seen above the door) and were 
notorious for bla^hemous orgies Qnrobably exaggerated in the 
idling). CSmrchill, the poet, Whitehead, the dramatis^ and 
John Wilkes (a gu^ only) wm among the leading spirits. — 
Beyond Aston Ferry OFlower Pot; left) are (42 m.) Hambleden 
Lock, 1 m. S. of the village, and the grounds of Greenkmds (r.), 
a 17t|i cent, mansion presented in 1945.by Viscount Hambleden 
. toserve asan Administrative Staff College. Tbea come Ten^e 
Island and the Henley Regatta course. Pawley Court (t.) de- 
signed by Wren, stands, opposite Remenham, on die^bornktaxy 
IMween Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. 

44^ m. Hmdey Ridge, Hddey (Hobbs’s btyd.) is on die xi|^t 
(0}i^5rd)bank* •^ 45} m. Marsh Lode, OntheMtisa pictoi^ 
que baotwater. Then comes Wargrave on die Berkshire bark. 
—-48 mi ShSpkd^/Lock, vfhete the little river Loddon jolos the 
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Thames. Shiplake (Hobbs's btyd.) is on the ri^t On the left 
is St. Patrick's Stream, a pleasant badcwater. — The channing 
village of SonrUng (White Hart, with garden, RB. 30/, P. 14-16 
gs. ; Bull; Fiendi Horn, on theri^t, RB. 25/-30/, P. £14-£1^10), 
on the left, has an ancient bridge and a church containing eight 
brasses of the 15-17th centuries. — SI m. Sonning Lode isVone 
of the prettiest on the river. — 53^ m. Caversham Lode, b^rtod 
which are Reading Bridge and Caversham Bri^e (Cawston's ^d 
Freebody's btyds.), connecting Reading wi& Caversham, its 
north-bank suburb. 

About e m. bdow the lock the Thamet it joined by the KemM, udiich it 
nevifible with difficulty it fhr u (18^ m.) Newbury, 

The diurch of (57 m.) THehurst (Roebuck, RB. 17/6) contains 
the splendid monument of Sir Peter Vanlore (d. 1627). — 58 m. 
*Afegfledurham Lock, with a much-painted mill and weir. 
Close by is the Tudor manor house of the Blount family, >of 
which Martha Blount, Pope's friend, was a member. — We 
now entffir one of the finest reaches of the Thames, extending 
hence to Qeeve Lode. On the right is Hardwicke Hous^, 
ddiihtfully situated. — 60} m. Whitchurch Lock, with a toll 
bridge connecting Pangboume (1.; Hobbs's btyd.) with Whit- 
church. At Pangboume ^ephanL RB. 20/, P. 9i gs.; George, 
RB. 18/6, P. 9^ gs.) is the Nautical College, where cadets are 
trained as officers for the merdiant marine. — Farther on is 
Basildon 0.)» with its low-lying church and the former mansion 
of Viscoimt Fane (1770). On the r. is the lovely Hartslock 
Wood. — 64} m. Goring Lock (Hobbs's btyd.), with a rebuilt 
bridge. At Gor/Ag(r.)the ancienticknield Waycrosses theThames. 
The church, with a tourelle on its Norman tower and Roman (?) 
tiles in the S. porch, contains remnants of the chapel of an 
Augustinian nunnery. On the Borkshire bank is me pretty 
village of Streatley (Swan RB. 19/6, P. 9-12 gs.; BuU), at the 


wiioiu Gbarloi Reads (1814-84) wai bom. Ibe Oratory Sehooi, a toadffig 
C at h oHc boyi* pubUc sdiool, tnaaferied from BUnabn^mm to Cawenham 
in 1922, waa agun lemoved, in 1942, to Woodcote Houm, 2| m. B. of GMns* 

65 m. Cleeve Lock (Leather Bottd). Opposite (67 m.) Mouls- 
/ord (Beetle & Wedge, Mar.-Sept, RB. 20/, P. 9} gs.), afavomite 
haunt of artists and anglers, is South Stoke, with an E.E. diurch. 
Farth^ on, at North Stoke, was the residence of Dame Daia 
Butt (1873--193Q, the sii^. 

^ m. Wallingford Sri^, leadiim firom WamngffNrd 0.; 
Qiffim's btyd.) to Crowmarsh Gifford . — ^71} m. B^mson 
Lock. The twin Sinodm Hills or P^enham uun^ (ancient 
eneanq^ment) now come into view and rmam in sujht for the 
next 8 m.— 72} m. ShiUingford Bddge (Bridge Ho^RB. 21/* 
Tffbit 9i^l3 gs)« Fazffier on is ^4} at) ffie mcxdh of the 
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river Thame. Above this point the Thames is Imom also 
(poetically but not locaUy) as the Isis. — 75^ m. Day's Lock. 
On the left bank is Uttle Wittenham. On the right a footpath 
leads to (1 m.) Dorchester (p. 225), past the Dyke Hills, an old 
fortification extending from the Ths^ to the Thames. On the 
r. are (76} m.) Burcot (Croft House, KB. 21/, P. 61-9 gs.) and 
(78 m.) Clifton Hanghien (^1^ Mow, on the Id^ RB. 15/6, 
P. 7 gs.; Casey’s btyd.), with a churdi (12-14th cent) situated 
on a low diflf. — 78} m. Clifton Lock. On the baidovater is the 
pretty villa^ of Long Wittenham (Plough)* the church of which 
has a sundial, a unique piscina (serving also as the founder’s 
monumoit), and a leaden font of c. 1 190. We pass next Apple- 
ford 0.), near the railway-bridge. — 81} m. Culham Lock. 
CuUuun (Lion; r.), with a Church Training College founded 
by Bp. Wilbmoioe in 1853, is connected by a bridge with 
Sutton Courtenay^ a delightful old village on a backwater, 
with an interesting church. The Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
(1852-1928) died and is buried here. Old Culham Bridge (r.), 
farther on, on the backwater, dates from 1430. — AMngdon 
(Stevens’s btyd.) has a rebuilt bridge, } m. bdow (84 m.) 
Abingdon Lock. — Beyond the railway-bridge begin (r.) tibe 
beautiful woods of *Nuneham Park, Leaving Radley on the 
left, we arrive at (88} m) SandfordLock (I^ang’s Arms, RB. 15/, 
P. 7 gs.), with the Radley College boathouse. — About } m. 
farther on we pass Kennington Island (Swan). — 90 m. Iffley 
LocA; (rollers). On the rightis Iffley church. Ihe reach between 
Iffley and (1} m.) Folly Bridge is the scene of the ’Eights’ and 
Torpid’ boat-races. A crucial point is the ’Out,’ a sharp and 
narrow bend, where many ’bumps’ occur. Opposite the ’New 
Cut,’ an artificial mouth of the Cherwell, is the University 
Boathouse, on the left On the right is the long line of college 
barges, behind which lies Christ Church Meadow. The steamer 
landii^place at (91} m.) OxfiNrd*(Rte. 42) is at Folly Bridge. 

Ita Tnuas ABOVE OxroKD, known at Oxford u the *Upper River/ Is 
modi kts finquented for boatins, in spite of its beauty, as the river is shallow 
in the d» season and the oinents are swift in time of flood. Lodsins b som^ 
times diflleult to obtain near the river. The osual plan is to have a boat of 
shallo# draiiabt carted up to (31 m.) Lechlade (to Cricklade, 42im., only in 
exeepdonally wet seasons) and desom the river thence. Hue of boat from 
Messrs. Salter Bros, for a week, ind. cartage: to T^hlade 33/- 88/ aoeording 
to siae; to Cricklade 48/-118/. lechlad^ reached dir^ from Oxford by 
train jot motor-bos; Crioklade by nil to Swindon and motor-bos thence. 
The aniiling on the oraer readies is good everywhere. — The unattrsclive 
section between Folly Bridge and Medley may be avoided by begHwring the 
expedition at the latter. — 1 m. Osney Lock. On the right is the entrance to 
^ Oifpord Canal, whidi runs viS Banbury (27i m.) and Napton m.; 
Warwick ft Napton Canal) to Longford (78 m.; Coventry CanaO. Tdlrto 
Napton 30|/, to Longfbrd 4s/. — 2 m. Mcahy. On the ri|^ is Pert Meadow^ 
srhere the burgesses of Oxford have enioyed the rh^ of ftee paatue dnoe 
the time of Edward file Confessor; on the left is^iiay Mr^ with St. 
Firideswide’s WeU. — 3i m. Oodaew Look (Trout), eS & nSSSed Bene- 
dictine nunnety where Fair Rosamond was educated imd was boded (e. 
1170, fiiough Hogh of Lincoln is said to have ordered toe removal of her 
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body firoin the dunth in 1191. To the left if Wytham (White HartX dbaoiu 
for Its strawberries, with Wytham Abbey. The suirouodios woods wom pre- 
sented to the University in 1943. — m. Kind's Lock (rollers), ^ another 
entrance to the Oxford Canal. We pass (6 m.) the mouth of the i inUme\x.y, 
— 7 m, Synsham Lock (rollers), with Swi^ford Bridge (1777; car 4d.), lending 
to Eynshanh i m. to the rid^t. — m. PinkhiU Lode, — Ilk m. Babhck 
Hythe (Chequers. P. 7-^ gs.), edeorated in Matthew Arnold's *Scaolar 
<3ipsy.' On me left a path leads to (1 m.) Cumnor, the scene of Amy Bohmit 
death* Cumnor Place is gone, but the diurch, with one gF thcvtwo kiibw_ 
contemporary statues of Elizabeth I and memorials of Amy Robsari is 
interesting. To the right is (2 m.) Stanton Harcourt, the original seat ofme 
Hucodrts, with the gatdiouse, 'Pope's Tower,* and the kitdien of the old 
manor house (adm. daily. 3d.). The church contains perhaps the earliest 
chancel screen in England and the monument of Margaiet Harcourt (1471), 
one of the three known efiigies of ladies wearing the Order of the Garter 
(comp. p. 225). — ilk m. Northmoor Lock, — IS m. New Bridge (c. 1200; 
Rose Revived, RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs.) disputes with Radcot Bridge the title of the 
oldest bridge on the Thames. At the pretty village of Lormworth, 1 m. from 
the river on the S. side, Richard Bladcmore was bom in 1825. — 17 m. Shlffbrd 
Z^ck, — ^ 21 m. Tadpole Bridge C^ut). — 2lk m. Rushy Lock; 24 m. Radcot 
Lock. — 26 m. Radcot Bridge (Swan). — 27 m. Gretfton Lock. On 4he left is 
the diuich of Eaton Hastings; on the li^t, farther on, is (k m.) Kelmwott, the 
country home of William Morris from 1871 till bis death in 1896, bequeathed 
to Oxford University by his daughter in 1939. It pave name to the famous 
Kelmscott Press at Hammersmith. Morris is buned in the churchyard. — 
28i m. Hart*s Weir Bridge (Anchor). The tight bank now helonn to Olou- 
cesterShire. — 29k m* Buscot Lock. — 30i m. St. John*s Lock (Trout), the 
first on the river. — 31 m. Lechlade (p. 209). — 32i m. inglesham, srith a 
fine Purbeck maible tomb (14th cent.), is at the entrance of the derelict 
Thames A Severn Canal. — 36 m. Hannington Bridge. On the right is Kemps- 
ford (Oeoige), with a beautiful church tower. — 38 m. (1.) Castle Eaton 
(Red Lion). — 42i m. Criddade (p. 210). 


32. OXFORD 

OXFORD (98,675 inhab.), a thriving city, an episcopal see, 
and the seat of an ancient university, is one of the most 
picturesque and interesting towns in Europe. The beautiful 
grouping of its spires and towers as seen from a distance is 
renownd. not less the noble Gothic architecture of its col- 
leges, halls, and chapels, with their verdant 'quads’ and se- 
questK»:ed gardens, and the "stfeamlike windings” of its famous 
High Street. The Cherwell (‘Char’) joins the Isis (or Upper 
Homes) just below the town. 

Qxfokd UNivEasiTY has 30 collegM (5 for women), c. 100 profbstors, c. 
500 readers or lecturtbe, 525 fidlows, and c. 7000 undergraduates, of whom 
c. tlOO are women. St. Catherines Soddy looks after c. 350 men under^ 
mraduates who do not belong to any of the colleges. Campion HaU and St, 
Benet*s HaU are licensed as private halls for Jesim and Benedictkie students 
respectively. Not incorporated vrith tiw_U:^verBl^ are Rusldn CoUe^ 
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dalen St.» RB. 18/6; Btec fa L«w% 62 Motor-Buiw firom Carfax to the 
Banbury Rd. (A^, KB, 18/6, P. 7 atati^ Cowley* Headington, Iffley* 

n.; St. Gilee'a Hail, St Giles tA 5), Hinkaey. etc. From Oloooeiter 

RB. 17/6; Castle (Bl), near the Green (B3, 4) to all destinations 

station, RB. 17/6; Gnest House, outside the dty. MotoroCoach to 

65 Hi2h St, RB. 4 gs. weddy. — In London in 2| hrs. 

the suburbs: Linton Lodge, off the Ibeatrea. Now (C 4), George St.; 
Banbury Rd. m. N.), RB. 25/, BWioiuo (B4), Beaumont St 
P. 12 gs.; Bear's Hill, 3 m. S., RB. Boating is veiy popular on the 
25/, P. 9 gs. See also pp. 257, 217, Cberwell and the 'Upper River* 
221. (above Medley), while the Thames 

between Folly Bridge and BBey is 

Restanmnts. Regency, St Giles St; .mainly resell for the Eiffits. 
Elizabeth, 84 St. Aldate's; George, Boats m^ be hired from Salter or 

comer of George St and Cora- Talboys, Folly Bridge; Time, on the 

market; Agricola, George St, opp. Cherwell; and at Mdlley. *Ontre- 

New Theatre; Forum, Angel, Town board* sailing is popular on the 

& Gown, SO, 83, & 13S High St; Upper River; punts and canoes are 

Roebuck, Market St; Long John, the most suitable craft for the Cher- 

Hythe Bridge St. ; Taj Maha/(radian), well. Canal Cruises in summer foom 

Turl St. Hythe Bridge (B 3) to Braunston and 

Tring, 

Post Offlee ^ 4), St. Aldate's. — Wvar Bathing. In the Cherwell a 
Information Office, Carfax Tower, Parson*s Pleasure, South Parks Rd.; 
summer only (10>1, 2-5, Thurs. 10- in the Thames at the UniverHty 
1). — Engush-Speakino Union, 19 BnrA/ngPfoce, beyond the University 
Beaumont St Boat House. 

Hints to Visitors. The best wav of seeiiig Oxford is under the escort of a 
member of the University: but toe colleges and most of the college gardens 
are cqwn to the unaccompanied visitor except (In some cases) before 1.30 or 
2 p.m. in term time, and the duipds, halls, and libraries (when dosed) are 
shown on application to the porter (fee). During the vacations, eQ>eciany in 
*the Long* or 'the Loim Vac.* ttfom mid-June to mid-October), the character- 
istic University life ebbs, but m 'architectural* visitor finds compensation in 
the longer penods at which tne colleges are accessible. Perhaps the most 
interesting time for a visit to the University is Commemoration or the Em 
cettda, the week at the dose of the summer-term when* honorary degrees are 
conferred and the colleges give thdr Commemoration Balls. An equally gay 
time is Eights Week at the end of May, when the college boat>Faoes and 
cricket matdws are hdd. The boat-races be^ at Ifflw and end near Folly 
Bridge. The colkos crews race in several divisions, and the top boats of the 
lower divisions ('sandwidi bdats*) row also at the bottom of the divisions 
Immediately above tbeoL The boats start at intervals of 169 ft.: if a boat 
succeeds in Inunping* the one in front of it, it takes the place of the latter in 
the next day's contest The Torpids* (Toggers*). at the end of Febniary, are 
rimiiRy nces fai boats without sliding seats, and serve as trials for filling up 
vacRDdei in the 'eights.' The 'Coxswainless Fours* are rowed in November, 
the 'Pair Oars' and the *Seolls* in earfy June. The inter>univeni^ boatraceb 
cricket and football ma t ches, and athletic sports take place in London (see 
the Blue Guide to London). —The chapels of New College, M a g dal e n, and 
Christ Church (Cathedral) are noted for their musical servioss. —In comet 
UstivaiBity parlance, High St is always spoken of as 'the High* (sbnflarly 'the 
Broad*, the Coin,* for Cormnarket St, 'the Tu^' *St Aldate's,' 'Holyw^* 
and 'Longwall'); in lefenina to the colleges the word 'college' is osual& 
omitted except m the case of New C^lege and shoidd never be used of Christ 
Charts *Uimergndaate' should never be shortened to *onder|rad.' Men *§0 
TO* tollie univenity at the beginning of tmin, and *ao down* when they leave. 
Tb ^send down* means to expel either teiiqx’iari& or definitive. C^Dege 
manservants are 'scoists* at Oifford, 'gyps* at Caamridaie, A quadrasuEle Is a 
'quad' at Oxford, a 'Court* at Can&fl^ To Imv £n3giilfying SbS&t, 
!■ a **^«*»“ to Cambrklae. 

J. R. QnmCi native of (he dtv; i837-«3r4tois for 
Oxford mat It mm ^*fivB osnturlss of boough Ufe before a student appaaiud 
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ia its ttraets,*' the first authentic mention of its name (the Yord for 
the Thames at Hinksey) occurs in the Anglo-Saxon CSironide on 

University is first mentioned in the 12th cent., though then an 

legends that it was founded by the mythical British king Memphric dr, at 
least, to Alfred the Onat; it may have developed from the monastic sen 
of St. Frideswide's priory or perhaps owed its origin indineUy to the eiq 
sion of foreign students from Fsris. The early students (c. 1000-1 ~~ 

number) who fiocked to hear the lectures at Oxford found accommo 

in the numerous ‘Halls* (hostels kept by graduate principals). I>uiing 
Middle Ages the 'Colleges,* which came to be founded as corponte * 
with their own rules and privilege^ wen practically reserved for 

Fellows Oike All Souls to-day), and it was not until the reign of 

that the whole body of undeiindoavn was admitted to the CoUeges. The 
teaching body was in due time recognised as a ‘studium generale* or uni- 
versity, with all the powen of a corporation. In 1214 the University received 
from Pandulf, the papal legate, its first legal privilege, conferring immunity 
from lay jurisdiction, which was the first stage in the long and often riotous 
struggle between Town* and *Oown.* Oxford quickly became one of the 
imefleetual centres of Europe and, with the aid of the Dominican and Francis- 
can firiars, took a leading part in the development of scholastic philosophy, 
the revived study of AristoUe, and the beginnmgs of the experimental method. 
Her leading schoolmen were Grosseteste. Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, Brad- 
wardine, and Fitxralph. In the 14th cent, important controversies were raisedi 
to the teachinp of John Wydif, while the 15th cent, saw contacU with Italy; 
aad there followed the advent of the Renaissance^ associated especially wiui 
the names of Grey, Sellyng, Grocyn, Colet, Linacre, More, and Erasmus. 
The Reformation was felt most sevarely at Onord, and the successive changes 
of religion effectively enaptled the University of students. The Iconoclastic 
Calviiusm of Edwaid Via reign was foUowM by the Marian reaction and 
the execution of bishops. The Test Act of 1672 made Oxford an Anglican 
university, and until lfi71 all members had to subscribe to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. Under the chancellorship ci Laud the statutes were codified and 
public examinations instituted; the number of students rose to c. 3(N)0. 
Always the “home of lost causc^** the University espoused the Stewart cause 
at the outbreak of the Civil war, while the dty declared for Parliament. 
Oxford became the headquarters of the king and court in 1642, but in 1646 
yielded to Fairfhx. After the Restoration the University settled down Into the 
ease of the 18th cent., interrupted only by political disputes and the Methodist 
movement. Interesting events of the 1901 cent, were the Tractarian and Lux 
Mundi movements in the Anglican Church; and the beginning of the demo- 
erxtisation of the University shown in the 'Extension*^ movement and the 
foundation of Ruskin Collm. In 1914-18 the number of undergraduates ftll 
to about 350, and most of the colleges and University buildings were used as 
quarters for ofiioer cadet battalions or as hosjntals. The academic year 19 1 9-20 
saw three important dianges: the dethroning of Greek as a necessary part of 
University education, the admission of women to degrees, and the accntance 
of a Government grant (after 700 years of independence). In later years Oxford 
has become also an important industrial and commercial centre and there has 
been imich rebuilding and expansion. Indeed, it'has been wittily said that 


life was not dislocated to the same extent as in 1914-19, thoui^ many of tlte 
membcis and the buildings of the University were devoted to war woih. 
Tba University hdS entoyed two recent generous benefactions: the endowment 
in 1937 to Lord Nufild of a poetjraduate college (Nuffidd CoUgge), and 
the gift in 1948 from M. Antodn Basse (d, lOSuTa French diipowner, of 
£H mfilion, part of which was to be spent on aooommodssioo for 50-60 Fitench 
and other undergraduates in certain existteg coikM and the remainder on a 
PMbgfidulle cmge Antony’s), one thiraorwBosemembers were to be 
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ooUflfM are the outward and visible formt. Both univeriity and coUegea are 
oorporete bodies with their own endowments (comp, above), and the ooOeies 
now contribute to the Binds of the University. Each coUeae has its own ttaff 
of tutors, but its members are entitled to attend also all University lectnra. 
The Honours lectures of the colleges are open to all members of the Univendty. 

The coUege community consists of a Head. Fellows, and Undergradnates. 
The Head n known as Afasigr (the almost invariable term at Ounbridge), 
fVardetL President^ Prtndpai, Frovostt Rtetor, or (at Christ Church) Dmm. •— > 
The Fmuowm are selected from the most distingidshed graduates, not neees> 
sarily of the University in which they hold a fellowship. The F^ows and 
Tutors are popularly known as Dour. — The Undergratbiatts are either 
Scholart (who form part of the foundation) or Commoners (at Cambridge, 
Pensioners; the great majority, hicluding Exhibitioners). Gentlemen Com- 
moners are extinct and sixart or servitors practically so. Some of the under- 
graduates live within the college, the others (chiefly seniors at Oxford, fresh- 
men at Cambridge) occupy approved ('licensed') lodginm in the town. They 
take meals togeui^ in the college hall, and must be m their rooms at the 
closing of the gates (9.5 at Oxford, 10 p.m. at Cambridge), after which a scale 
Of payment is imposed. At lectures, at dinner in hall, in chapel, and at all 


closing of the gates (9.5 at Oxford, 10 p.m. at Cambridge), after whteh a scale 
Of payment is imposed. At lectures, at dinner in hall, in chapel, and at all 
official ceremonies, undergradudtes wear 'academic dress,* viz. a bladt gown 
(dark blue at Caius and at Trinity, Cam.); the square cap known as a 'square* 
IS seldom seen except at official functions. At Oxford Sdiolars wear longer 
gowns, at Cambridge each college has a distinctive pattern of gown. At Cam- 
bridge academic dress is theoretically de rigueur all day on Sunday, white 
surpuces takiim the place of gowns at the chapel services. At Ombrd the 
white surplioe is usually worn by Heads, Fellows, and Scholars on^. Gradu- 
ates wear ftiUer gowns, difiTering according to their degrees; the full dress of 
the Doctors is maiiily scarlet. 

The ultimate governing authority of the University consiste of the Masters 
of Arts, resident or non-resident, who have kept their names on the books, 
and is known at Oxford as Coiwoctalon, at Cambridge as the Senate. The 
Senate legislates by so-caUed "graces,* Convocation by 'statutes.* AH legisla- 
tion, however, is mitiated bv u» Council of the Senate (Cam.) or the Heh- 
domadal Council (Ox.), snaali elected bodies consisting of Univmty officials, 
heads of colleges, and other members of the Seni^ or Convocadon. At 
Cambridge this Council is elected by the so-called Regent Hornet composed 
(roughly) of the resident part of the Senate; at Oxford all measures must be 
approved by the similar body known as Congregationt and under the statutes 
of 1926 these bodies can leiwate without the consent of non-resideiits. The 
executive authority of the University rests in theory with the ChaneeUer, 
elected by the Senate or Convocation and usually a nobleman or statasman 
of high standing, but the duties are practkal^ performed by the issident 
Vhe^hanceUor, who is Invariably one of the heads of coUeM nomiiiated 
at Oxford by the Chancellor and riected at Cambridge by the Senate. Among 
other UnivMsity officials are the Librarian; the Registrar (Ox.) or Regbtraiy 
(Cam.); and the Public Orator, The two Proctors, app 


Dx.) or Registrary 
mod yeariy, have 


charge of University discipline and are assisted m Pro-Froctots and by 
servants popularly Imown as 'Bull Dm.* From 1603 to 1950 the Universf- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge returned represematives (celled Tmrgeises*) to 
Parliament, but this privilege was abolished by the Representatlott of the 
Peo^ Act of 1949. 

Detaili as to the courses of study, the examinations, the degrees cooAcred, 
and ^ genecal lifb of the student may be most easQy obtained from the 
Unlfertiiy Calendars and the Sttkknts* Bandbooketo^ Univendtias. The 
first examination the undergraduate has not alreadyjpassed an equivalent 
test befbw ccAag into resideoe^is *Respon ei ons* or ^fimiJIs* at Cwfard nnd 
the "Previoiis Examination* or uittMto* at Clambridgii These deal wMi 
classics and elementafy mathematics. The freshman then has to dsclde 
whether he wiO read for honoms or tor a pass school (ftie latlsr itupssidsil 
ihioe 1999). In both cases there are at Gxfbrd a First Pubttc Examination 
(Mbfimntfons; 'Mods') and a ScbendPMc Exambtathm Ijesa briow). Those 
inteiiAbg to read 'Onato* take Clssricsf Mods^ As this eaaminathm Is hsU 
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In the fifth term, thote who take it have to itay up for four yeari. The lubjecta 
tie Greek and Latin literature and philoioi^. Suooeianil gro 

ananied alphabetically In four *claiim.* Undergraduates intending 1^ read 
an faonourt school rtber than ‘Greats,' take Honour Mods, in their own sub- 
ject (or a special equivalent for Law or Natural Sciences). — The \final 
examination (Second Public Examination) for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts (B.A.) at present consists of an Honour Examination in one of deven 
following 'Schools': litene Humaniotes or 'Greats* (philosophy a»4 Greek 
and Roman history). Mathematics. Natural fWl epre . JurtsDrodenee. Mooem 
History. 'Modem (jreats* (Philosophy, Economics, and Political SdenS 
Theoloiv, Oriental Studies, English Luguage and Literature, Modem Um- 
guages, Gieography, Agriculture, and Forestry. Suocessftil examinees in Honour 
Sdioou are arran^ alphabetically in four 'classes,* as in Honour Mods. 
A *firtt-class' in Uteic Humanlores is the 'blue ribbon' of the schools. At 
Cambridge the ordinary or 'poU* degree (ol iroAAot) is normally taken by 
passing special examinations in two of a score of specified subiects. The 
nonours men are examined in one or more of the following fifteen Triposes* 
(so called from the three-legged stools formerly used by the examiner): 
Mathematics, Classics, Moral Sciences, Natural Sciences, Theology, Law, 
History, Orimtal Languages, Modem and Medieval Languages, Mechanical 
Sdenoes, Economics, Ardueology and Anthropology, English, Geography, 
and Music, and are divided into three classes only. Wranglers and Senior 
and Junior Optimes are now arranged alphabeti^ly, so that the proiM 
mathematical distinction of the 'Senior Wra^er* is a thing of the past but m 
all triposes an outstanding performance may be 'starred* in the lists. No 


at Oxford, LL.1>. at Cambridge), Medicine, Theology, Music, Science, and 
Letters. There are also Masters' degrees in various subjects, obtainable by 
research, as is the degree of Doctor of Philosophy (at Oxford D.Phil., at 
Cambridge Ph.D.). 

‘vided 

imo three terms, known at Oxford as Mi ch aelmas, Hilary, and Trinity, and 
at Cambridge as Micbaehnaa, Lent, and Easter Terms. The average expenses 
of an undergraduate, living in college and sharing to a reasonaue extent in 
the social life of his ccdlege, may be estimated at about £400 per annum. Non- 
coUegiate students apd members of colleges making a special feature of economy 


'dose' scholarships to spedfied colleges, and many undergraduates hold 
scholarships from the State or local authorities. There are also Reaearch 
Scholanh^, of greater value and usually for post-graduate students. The 
usual value of a Felhwahip is from £700; these are now nearly always hdd 
oonditioaally on the performance of tutorial or other university or coUege 
work. JJfb fellowdiips are abolished. 

A ualQue ibature of Oxford life Is the body of Rhofks Schokn (nearly 
200 In number), appointed under the will of the Ri^ Hon. Cedi J. Rhodes 
(d. lOOn. The scholarships are of the value of £400 and are tenable for 3 
years, Until 1914 they were drawn ftom w Dominions and Colonies of 


but in 191dm (Wman sdiolarsUps were assigned to parts of the British 
Bmdia not menrioned in the wffl. Additional income ftom the trust was in 
19^ aa^ allotted to students firom Germany* until 1939. The scfadars axe 
allowed’ to choose y* po”g the difliMent ^v^Pfgw^r 
Xhe^OMBN SxuDiNTS of Oxford wem admitted to foU mendMcdiip of 
the UdvBfsity hi 1920, induding the li^ to degrees; at Clambridge they 
madjad foil Unlvenity status i^9M. --The repognM societies Of women 
studentsln Oxford areXodr Marsartt HolKlSTS). Norham Gardena: dlomer- 
yitU CfiBrge(1879),WQodstodcEoad; $u Co/hge U$8d)* St Manaxet'a 

Vfocmeriy.Ojsfofri Hanhmd House, Wnodatm 
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Carfax (D 4, 5; quadrifuxcus, quatie voies), where four 
streets join, IS the centre of the old dty. The 13th cent, tower at 
the N.W. angle, now the Information OfiSce, is a rdic of St 
MartirCs Church. Here Shakespeare is said to have stood sponsor 
for the infant WiUiam Davenan^ whose father was landlord of 
the Crown; and here Orlando Gibbons (d. 1625), the compose, 
was baptized in 1583. 

Hie snest-duunber of the old Crown Inn, where John Devenant may have 
entertamed Shakespeare c. 1600, is at No. 3 Conunarket, opposite. It is now 
known as the Painted Room, and is occupied by the Oxford Fresarvation 
Trust (normdly open Mon.->Fri. 9.30>I2.30, 2.30^.30; a^. 6dX The wall- 
paintings date from 1450 and 1550, the panelling from 1630. Similar p ainitng a 
were discovered in 1948 in the Golden Cross, adjoining. 

High St leads straight on, but we diverge to the right down 
St. Aldatb's (E 4). In this street is St Akbte's Church (14th 
cent.; altered), behind which is Pembroke College, while 
opposite is the main front of Christ Qiurch. 

In Brewer St. (r.) is Campion HaU, for Jesuit students (by Lutyens. 193Q 
and in Rose Plac^ fkrther on, is Bish^ King*M Paktee, built in the 1601 cent, 
by Robert King, last abbot of Osney and first bishop of Oxford, but dating 
in its present form firom 1628 (restored 1952). 

No. 83 St. Aldate's is the original of the shop in Through the Looking 
Glass.* Opposite is an entrance to Oirist Chuidi Meadow (see below), and 
farther on are the buildings of St, Catherine's Society (1936), by Worthing* 
ton, the headquarters of the non-coUegiate students. The street descends to 
(i m.) FoUy JMdge (rebuilt 1827), on which stood a gatehouse said to have 
been used by Roger Bacon as an observatory. 

Pembndce College (£ 4), founded in 1624 to supersede the 
andeot Broadgates Hdl, is named after the Earl of Pembroke, 
chancellor at the time. The chapel (1732; redecorated in 1884) 
has the most lavish classic interior in Oxford. The hall is a fine 
example of 19th cent, work; the N. extension (1954) is to be 
continued, enclosing Beef Lane. 

Famous Mbmuis: to. Bonneri^ Frands Beaumont, John Pym, and Sir 
Thomas Bipwne studied at Broad^tei HaU; Samuel Johnson (who ocnipied 
the second floor rooms over the atteway). Shenstone, James Smithson 
(founder of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington), George Whitefield. 
BtaCkstone, and Lempritee at Pembroke. The libnuy, the old refeotoiy of 
Broadgates HaR contains Johnson's desk; in the Senior Common Room are 
his poitimit by Reynolds and his tea-pot. 

Church (E5), known familiarly as *the House* 
(Aedes Christi), is the largest college in Oxford (c, 500 imder- 
graduates). ^Cardinal College,* founded in 1525 ^ Wols^, on 
the site of St. Frideswyde's priory, and lefounded in 1532 by 
Henry vm, was suppressed in 1546 and Christ Church was 
founded in its place. The throne of the Bp, of Oxford vtta 
placed in 4he church here in 1546, so that the college chhpd is 
Also riie (Uithedral Oxford, while the Dean is hw both of 
the college and of the cathedral dhaptor. The ^Stadents’ of 
Christ Qmrdh corcemnd to the *FhUowi^* of other odOesBR 
Ih Ikmt Tower, btiih ^ Wienin 1682 over Wolse^ Qatet^y 
(statue of Wolscy, 1719), riie mam entnmce, hangs *Omt 
Toni,* a huge bell firom Osnsy Abbey <7 tons; last leoaH in 
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1680), on which 101 strokes are sounded every evening at 
9.5 (one for each member of the originai foundaticm), laving 
the idgnal for the closing of all college gates. The Great wad- 
RANOLB (Tom Quad’; 264 ft. by 261 ft.), the largest in Qnord, 
originally intended by Wolsey as a cloister, was not finished 
unol the Restoration. \ 

Tho pool in the centra, known ai ‘Meraury’ firom a 17th cent, itatne, unoe 
imuoytd, waa provided in 1928 with a copy of Oiov. da Bolosna'e Merquy. 

From the N.E. comer of Tom Quad a tower-gateway (called 
*Kill-Canon* from its draughtiness), with statues of John 
FeU (1660-86; *1 do not like thee. Dr. FeU”) and Dean Uddell 
(1855-^1), leads to Pbckwater Quadrangle, built in 1705 on 
the site of Peckwater Inn. Here (S. side) is the Library (1716-61 ; 
adm. 6t/.; Mon.-Frl. 2.30-4.30) containing a few good jpictures, 
a collection of *Drawings, Wolsey’s hat and chair, and interest- 
ing MSS. — Canterbury Quadrangle (1770), to the S.E., 
occ^ies the site of Canterbury College (^longing to the monks 
of Canterbury cathedral), which had Sir Thomas More as a 
student. A gateway leads hence into Merton St. 

la the 8.B. angle of Tom Quad, beneath the masiive bell-tower (1878), 
a •taiietM (1640), with a beauufhl fan-tracery *Roof, leads to the Htut (2-4; 
adm. the largest and finest in Oxford, completed by Wolsey in 1S29. 
In this ball, US £long, 40 ft. wide, and SO ft. high, mth an elaboratdy 
carved oaken roof, a notably eorW use was made of stage-scenery in a play 
acted before Elixabeth 1 in 1566. The splendid collection of ^Portraits include 
those of Wolsey, ascribed to Robert Greenbury; Henry VUI, by Somnans; 
Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero (7); Bp. King, by C. Johnson: Lodee and Atter- 
bura, by Kneller; William Penn (copy of the portrait in Haveiford College 
U.&A.); John Wedey and Sir Wm. Eden, by Romney; Canning, by Lawrence; 
Gladstone, by MUlais; C. L. DodgsoiM'Lewis Carroir), by Herkomer; 
Dean Liddell, by Watts; and Bp. Strong, by Onen, Outside the hall a stai]> 
case on the right descends to the Kitchen, the oldest rart of Wolsey’s building, 
with vast fireplaces and a huge gridiron. An arch beneath the Hall staircase 
l^s to Dr. Lee*s Gallery (adm. od. ; Mon.~Fri. 2.3(M.30), built in 1766 as an 
anatomy school. It now contains 14-17th cent Italian paintings and the 
John Evelyn Collection of Mitraits and MSS., including the famous 'Diary.* 

Famous Msmsas: Sir PhiUp Sidney, Richani Hakluyt, Robert Burtoio, 
Richard Busby, William Penn (*sent down* for nonoonformity, 1661), John 
Leeke Cweat down* for sedition, 1684). Bolingbroke, John Weeley, Lord 
Mansflm, Canning, ^ Robert Pe^ Gladstone^ Rusl^ Pueey, uddon, 
*Lewis CarroU.' Lord Salisbury, LordRoeebery, and Edward Vn. 


The ^Cathedral, approached by an incoiispicuous double 
gateway on the E. side of Tom Quad, has suffered from neglect 
and from restoration. Besides some edd gla^ it has several 
windows designed by Burne-Jones and execi^ by ^Uiam 
Mpnis. Adm. free 11-5; services on Sun. at 8, iO, and 6, and 
on weekdays at 8 and 5. ^ ^ 

Olillitaany the church of a aunnery Ibuaded by St. PrideBwide in the 8di 
OMHU^di onireh was rebuilt for secular nMs m 1004 by Bthslrad n, and 
of Austin Canons in 1122; but the prment late^Normaa 
from the restoration or febailding by Robert of Crkkiade 
brae W. bays of tbe nave vrara puued down by Wolsey, 
was entirely rebuilt and the W. fiomatteced in ISTO.^ The 

Ira U44 ft.) is one of the earUest hi England (13th cant). 

Urterter , in the Navb the massive pillars of the arcades are 
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alternately round and octagonal. The arrangement by which 
the real arcade arch and the triforium in each bay are framed 
in what is apparently, though not really, the main arch of the 
arcade, is paralleled at Romse^ and Jedburgh* The roof is 
good 16th cent, woodwork, while the organ-screen and pulpit 
are Jacobean. On the N. side of the nave is the monument of 
Bp. Berkeley (d. 1753 ; “To Berkeley every virtue under heav’n’*) ; 
in the pavement is a slab commemorating Dr. Pusey (d. 1882). 
— The TkANSBPTS, like the lantern, have early 16th cent, roofs. 
The S. end of the S. transept is a conjectural restoration by 
Scott, consisting of a slype surmount^ by a gallery, which 
commands a good view of the whole interior. St. Lucy^s 
Chi^fel, now the baptistery, in the former E. aisle of this transept, 
has a flamboyant *East Window, with fine old glass (c. 1330), 
including a rqpresentation of Becket*s martyrdom, from which 
the saint*s head has been struck out. — The Choir has a ridi 
and beautiful *Roof, which, like the clerestory windows, dates 
from c. 1490. In the S. choir-aisle are the tomb of Bp. King 
(d. 1577) and a 17th cent, window commemorating mm. On 
the N. side of the choir are three aisles, the two outermost 
being known as the Lady Chapel and the Latin Chapel. Between 
the N. choir-aisle and the Lady Chapel is the fragmentary base 
of the late 13th cent, shrine of St. Frideswide, once a resort of 
pilgrims, and opposite, between the Lady Chapel and the Latin 
Chapel, is the so-called ‘Watching Chamber* of St. Frideswide 
(Perp.). — The Latin Chapel (now called St. Catherine* t 
Cfu^fel), mainly in the Dec. style and once used for divinity 
lectures, contains a 17th cent., pulpit and has 14th cent, glass 
in the side-windows. Here am also the fine tombs of Lady 
Montacute (d. 1353), Prior Sutton (d. 1316), and Sir George 
Nowers (d. 1425). Near the last is a tablet to Robert Burton 
(d. 1640; ‘Dmocritus Junior*), author of the ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.' 

From the S. nave-aide or the hall ataircaae we eater the taiall Fen. 
Ouatica, the W. walk of which waa deitro^ by Woteev. Thie waa the 
aoMe of Cranmer’a degradatioa. In the B. walk ia the late-Nonnaii doorway 
of the CHAPTBa Houaa (doied till 12 darins term), a beanttfbl E.E. leet- 
aagular chamber, now uaed for divinity leeturea. On the S. aide ia the *01d 
Library,* now a leetnre room and uad^siaduatea’ rooma, beneath which a 
paaaaee leada to Mtadow BuOdUigt (186Q. 

Meadow Gate gives access to Christ Church Meadow (be- 
yond £ 5; entered also fh)m St. Aldate*s; see above), across 
which the Uew Walk runs S. to the Isis, whm are moored the 
CoUege Barges^ houseboats gaily decorated with the college 
colPuiS and arms and fitted up as dub-rooms and dressii^ 
rooms for the various collm boa^dub8.-The Broad WaSc^ 
with its avenue of dms, leads E. to the Chowdl and W. to 
St. Aldate's. A leads N. from frie Broad Walk, crossing 
AferfonPIdd and passing between Corpus 0.) and Mertdn Or.), 
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ivith sections of the old city wall on either hand* to 
St.* one of the quaintest old streets of Oxford. . 

Covims Chiisti College (E 5* d) was founded in 1516 by\Bp. 
Richard Foxe, who appointed University lecturers on Giedk* 
Latin, and Hebrew, whence Erasmus named the college \the 
'bibliotheca trilinguis.* , ' 

The front quadrant and the gateway, with its fine oriel and fan-vaot^ 
roof, date from the founder's time. The remarkable sundial with its m- 
petual calendar was erected in 1S81. The Hall, with a hammer-beam roof, 
is small but attractive; in the Chapel is a fine altarpiece ascribed to Rubens: 
the ridi Library is one of the most picturesque in Oxford. Foxe’s pastoral 
staff is preserved in the Buttery, The Turner Buildings on the S. side date 
from 1706. Corpus still possesses its founder's plate, the finest in Oxford; it 
was the only college that did not melt down itt plate for Charles L 

Famous MsMBm: Nicholas Udall, Bp. Jewel (fellow 1542-53). Richard 
Hooker, Oen. Oglethorpe. Thomas Day, John Keble, and Dr. Arnold. 

*Merton College (E 6), in all essmtials the oldest college in 
Oxford, thou^ both University and Balliol were endowed a 
few years earlier, was founded by Walter de Merton in 1264 a^ 
a special training school for the secular as opposed to the 
monastic clergy. Its scholars are known as 'postmasters* 
(probably from Lat. 'portionista’). 

The irregular old buildings are among the most interesting in Oxford. The 
gateway tower was built in 1416. The front of the college was rebuilt by Sir 
Henry Savile in 1581. The Hall (much restored) has an old oak door with 
13th cent, ironwork. Between the front quadnmgle and the picturesque 
*Mob Quad* (c. 1380) is the curious Treasury or muniment room (1274), the 
oldest part of the college, with a high-pitched stone roof. The *l£brary 
Qr4 or 5), in Mob Quad, u perhaps the most interesting medieval libra» in 
England: built in 1377-78, it still retains many of ite old fittings. The Dec. 
*Cnapel (1294-97), with a conspicuous Perp. tower added in 1450, never had 
a aave^jmd the trans<^s (14th cent.) now form an antechapd, in which are 
a fine Dec. piscina, old glass, and me monuments of Sir Henry Savile (d. 
1622). Sir l&mas Bodley (d. 1613), *and Anthony Wood (d. 1695). 
beaudfbl windows of the choir are filled with unique painted vass of c. 1300. 
In fttmt of the high altar are two very fine brasses 0387 and 1471). The 
PtUom* Quadrangle (1608-10) is a good example of Jacobean architecture. 
— Adiombig the front quadnuigle on the E. is St. Alban Hall Quad (1905), 
occiq^yiog the site of St, Alban Hall ('Stubbins*), which was founded In 1220 
and amalgamated with Merton in 1882. 

Famous Members: Thomas Bradwardine and other notoble 14th cent. 
pbUosopherB and mathematicians, and possibly Wydif; and Sir Henry 
Savile. Other famous students are Thomas Carew, Richard Steele, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Lord Halsbury,. Saintsbury, and Max Beerbohm. 
Massinger and Speato LenthaH were members of St. Alban Halt, and New- 
man tm its vioemrinGipaL During the Civil Wtar William Harvey was warden, 
and Henrietta Maiia lodged here while the king was at Christ Church. 

At the W. end of Merton St. is QrielSt., with the C^terbuiy 
Gate of Christ Church and the main entrance to Oriel Odiege 
|S6)f founded as 'St. Mary’s College* in 1224 bv A^lam de 
Bhmie and refonnded in 1326 by Edward Q* to whom he was 
ahnon^. It was kmg known as 'the King’s College.* It oocqpies 
the site of a building known as 'La Oriole* probably from a 
pnidocto oriel widdow). Oriel was endowed adthtiie patron^ 
of St Mary's* and used the church for sendees in tibe middle 
S. In the 19th centmjr it was the ce n t r e of the *ftaesarian 
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Tin pteturesque front qnadnn^ a good axample of 17th cent Gothic, 
with hall (fine hammer-beun roof), and dbapel, was built between 1619 and 
1642; the left quadrant^ with the libfaiy, in the 18tb century. Abow the 
hall poith are statues or the Blessed Virgin and of two kii^ perhaps Edward 
II and Gbarles L Adjacent on the N. is iSr. Mary*s HotTCSidmBiiuf), ab- 
sorbed by Oriel in 1902. with an attractive little hall and chapel (c. IM). 
Tbh new front (191(0 or Oriel, in Kigh St» was built by Baw Chaamweys 
from the bequest of Cedi Rhodes, whose statue it bears. 

Famous Members: Thos. Gascoigne, Sir Walter Ralda^ Wm. Prynne, 
Bp. Butler, Gilbert White, ^berforce, Thomas nubfaes, Whately, 
KeUe, X>r. Arnold, Newman, Pusey, H. and J. A. Froude, A. fi. 

Matthew Amdd, Lord Bryce, and Cedi Rhodes. 

At the N. end of Grid St. we emerge in the *High Street 
(D, E5~7), one of the most beautiful streets in the world, 
leading from Carfax in a gentle curve to (i m.) Magdalen 
Bridge. The unfolding of its charm is best seen on the ascent 
by the N. side of the street from Magdalen to Queen’s Lane. 

St Mdry’s Ouirdi (P$) has a conspicuous Dec. *Spire 
188 ft. hi^). The chancd and nave, in the Perp. style, date 
from 1472 and 1488. Facing the High is a picturesque baroque 
porch erected by Dr. Morgan Owen, one of Laud’s chaplains; 
the image of the Virgin and Child, by Stone, inspired one of 
the charges against &e archbishop. Services on weekdays at 
7.45 and 11.15, on Sun. at 8, 11.30 (University Sermon), 12.30, 
and 8 (in vacation 8, 11, and 8). 

Since the 14th cent, at leait tbit hai been used as the University Church, 
where the University Sermons are preached by 'select preachers' every Sun. 
morning in term-time and where the 'Bampton Lectures* axe given. The 
sermons are preceded by the 'bidding pn^w’ for University benefiutori. 
Abp. Cranmer was tried at St. Mary’s in 155S, and it was here, in the following 
year, that be publicly repudiated bis recantation. Newman was vicar from 
1828 to 1843. A slab in the choir records the burial of Amy Robsart (d. 1560). 
On the N. side is the tomb of Adam de Brome (1328). A tablet in memory of 
Dr. John Rad^iffe (1652-1714; seep. 249) was unveiled in 1953. — The Old 
Cwgr^goihn House, N.E. of the nave, once housed the first University 
library founded by Bp. Cobhaih in 1320, and now contains the original 
statuea from the spire. The tower may be ascended on Tues., Thun., and 
Sat. 3-5 

AOJednts (D S; rebuilt 1706^), at the comer of Turl St., has be«i the 
City Chmrch since the demolition of St. Martin's, Caifoz. 

All Souls Cottege (D 6, 7) was founded in 1438 by Henry 
Chidlj9e« Abp. of Cemtorbury, as a chantry for the souls of 
those killed in the Frendh wars of Henry V and Henry VL 
Though it has a warden and 54 fdlows, it is unique in having 
no undergraduates. The fine front and gateway facing the Higih 
St. and the first quadrangle are unspoiled 15th cent. work. 

From the N.W. angle of die quadrangto an exquistteily vaulted passage 
leads to the Perp. Che^el, which contains an ISth cent, s c reen, a carved oih 
toot, and a beautifiil stone *Rersdos, rsstored in 1872-79 after behm walled 
up for two hundied^years. The statuee are 19th cent., but the painting is 
oxighiaL Note the ISth cent. *OIast in the antechapel. ’The second quad* 
nagla, hunt ^ Hawksmoor in 1715-40, is deibased fo ttylA hut 'taaefaow 
or other ^ architect blundered Into magBdficenoe." On dm N. tide is die 
library (2oD ft. long), founded by Christopher Codxiogton (d. 1710). fovecoor 
of the Leeward Islands, contiraiag 100.000 vbls. and Wren's derim for the 
buflding of St. Paul's. 
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Famdui Mniwnf : UoaenL Shddoii, Jierany Ti^lor, Wran, Btockttoneb 
Bp. Heber, Lord Saliibury. Max M(Ul«r» ind Lord Cuizon. j 

UttlfWBitgr Cdtege (D, B Q, a little farther down the Him St, 
almoit opposite All Souls, though it nominally claims ^red 
the Great as its founder and celebrated its millenary in u872, 
received its first endowment by beq|uest of William of Dumam 
(d. 1249), and until 1280 was administered by the Univemity. 
It remo^ to its present site about 1343. \ 

Hit long curved front of the college, with iti two tower^teweyi, onds, 
and ogee gablet, it a good example of 17th cent. Gothic. The W. nteway, 
with itatorn of Qiieen Anne (outside) and James II (inside), leads to the larger 
quadfimgle (16^74); the E. gateway, with statues of (Jum Ma» (outside) 
and Dr. Aaddiffe (inside), to the smaller quadrangle, built in 1719 from a 
bequest by Dr. Raddiffe. The daric Chapw (begun 1637, consecrated 1666, 


screen and cedar wainscotmg by T. Barker. The Ubrarv was built by Scott m 
1861, and the Master*s Lodge in Logic Lane was added by Bodley in 1879. — 
A pansge in the N.W. corner of the great quad leads to toe Shelley Memorial 
(If to sunset), a domed chamber containiim the realistic marble iwure of the 
drowned pod by Onslow Ford (1893). Sndley had rooms in 1810 on the 
first floor of the stair to the right of the Hall; he was *sent down* after 11 
months for publishing his pamphlet on *The Necessity of Atheism.' < 

Famqiji Maiisaas: Shelley, Lord Herbert of Cherburv, Dr. Raddiffe, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, and, as fdlows. Lord Eldon, Dean Stanl^, Ooldwin Simth, 
mid Viscount Cecil. 

Nearly opposite University is the dassical front of The 
Queen’s CoU^ (D 7), founded in 1340 by Robert de E^esfield, 
chaplain to Quem Philippa, and favoi^ by her and other 
queens consort. The founder provided for a provost and twelve 
Mows to represent Our Lord and the Apostles, and seventy 
*poor boys* as disciples, the first formal arrangement in Oxford 
for the education of undergraduates. ' 

Several quaint customs are up at Queen's: the college is summoned 
to dinner by the sound of a trumpet; on Christmas Day the 'boar's head* 
dinner is celebrated; and on New Year's Day the Bursar presents to each 
guest at the 'gaudy* a needle and thread ('aqpiille* and *fiU a pun on the 
founder's name), with the words 'Take this and be thrifty.^The eight senior 
scholars are known as Taberdaii.* 


The Ckapd (good glass) and the Hall were dedgned by Wren. The' Ubraiy, 
in the back qtiadrande, is an ornate room containiu 95.000 vols., ind. the 
finest eolleetioo of wvonic literature in England, tne founder's drinking- 
hom is stBl In use as a loving-cup. — Henry V Is said to have lodged at 
Qoasn's. 

FmIoui Mnons: Wycherley, Jos^h Addison and Wm. Cofiins (both of 
whom migrated to Magdalen from Queen's), Jeremy Bentham, Wm. Mitford, 
Fnoois Jeffinv, ^**4 waiter Pater. 

In the An^ Restaurant (83 St) a tablet records that here in 1650 was 
es t a bl ii b ed me first ooffim-house m England. 


From the comes of (Queen’s Laoe the finest view of ^ grand 
curve of the High St. is obtained. C^posite. a little farther down, 
ere the Examination Schools (33, n open 9.3(M in vacation) 
in 187d-82 by Sir T. O. Jackson. Within is a large collec- 
tion of portndfs of Eogjish composers of tihe 17-1^ cent, and 
several pictures from the BcHlleian Ubiary. 
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*Mi8daka College (pronounced *Maudlai’; E 8), the most 
beautiful as well as the richest college in Oxford, was founded 
by William of Waynflete in 1448, but the buildings on the 
present site, once occupied by the Hospital of St. John, were 
not completed till 1480. The scholars of Magdalen are called 
^demies’ (because they receive only half the allowances of a 
fdlow). From the first Magdalen emoyed a large share of royal 
favour, and it made great sacrifices for the roy^st cause during 
Charles Fs occupation of Oxford; but none the less in 1687->88 
the fellows courageously resisted James n*s imconstitutional 
attempt to force his nominee upon them as president. 

The chief fetture of the High St. front ie the graoeflil Perp. *Town (view), 
14S ft. high, built in 1492-1505 ii the beQ-tower of the college cb«K)l» though 
iepented from it. According to tndition it wu designed by wols^, who 
was bursar at the time. A 17th cent. 'Eucharistic Hymn* is sung at the top of 
the tower at 5 a.m. (6 a.m. in summer-time) on May morning. Entering by 
the modem gateway we have on the left St, Swithun*M Quadrant (1882 and 
1932), and straight in front is the President's House, to the left of which is 
the Grammar Hatt, a picturesque old fragment of Magdalen HalL Immedi- 
ately to our right are the open-afrPii(piA where a University sermon is preached 
on St. John the Baptist's day (June 24th), and the narrow entrance of the 
ChapUdn'M QuadnuigU, in which there are remains of St. John's Hospital, 
induding the blocm-up Pilgrims' Gate. The Chape! (patnaiee under the 
Muniment Tower, to the right) was finished before 1483, but the interior is 
now practically 19th cent. work. Choral services on Tues.-Sat. in term are 
held at 6.15 p.m.; on Sun. (adm. by fellow's order) at 6 p.m.; the Choir is 
fiunous for its singing. Beyond the Muniment Tower is the Founder's Tower, 
containing the state apartments, with a piece of tapestry representing the 
marriage of Prince Arthur to Catherine of Aragon. Beneath the Muniment 
Tower a passage leads to the picturesque ^CMeters, dating from the founder's 
time but renewed in 1822. The grotesque figures (c. 1509) on the buttresses of 
the quad are known as the *himqglyphs.' A flight of steps in the S.E. comer 
leads to the HaU, with beautifril panellinb an oriel, a musicians' gallery on 
the top of a Jacobean s creen, a number dr fine portraits, and a modem oak 
roof. The old Kitchen was perhaps a part of the original hospitaL The Library 
(partly housed also in the former buildings of Magdalen College School) 
contains illuminated MSS. and early printed books, ind. Wolse/s copy of 
the Gospels. The New BuUdbigs, beyond the lawn to (he N. of tqe doutets. 
date from 1735. Beyond stretches the Grove, M agdalen's deer-paik (ho adm.). 
Thence a bridge crosses to a meadow endrded by the CberweU and by the 
* Water Waikt, one of w^h (on the N.) is known as 'Addison's WaiL' 

Famovi Maims: Bp. Foxe, Grocyn (divinity reader), John Colet (7), 
Wiltiam Lily (T). Wolsey (the 'boy badielor'). Card. Pole, Foxe the martyr- 
ologist ((btlow), John Lyly, Prince Henry, eldest son of James I, John Mason 
ffomBdar of New Hampdure), John Hampden, Prince Rupert, Joseph Addison, 
BedrjKSacfaeverelL Wm. Collins, Gibbon Csent down' for joining the Church 
of Roose), John Wilson ('Christopher Nmth*), Charles Reade (fdlow), and 
(JoAdwin Smith. 

Just bpyond the cdlege the statdy Magdakn Bridge (view), 
built by John Owynn in 1772-9 and widened in 1883, crosses 
theChkwell 

Opposite Magdalett is the Botanic Garden (E 7), the oldest hi Badland, 
fbunoed ia 1621. The gardens are ^leafrreeto the pttblicexc.oaSon* in Oct.- 
April (plaat-hooses2-4). At the farther end a gale leadsinto Merton Field and 
Cniisi Church Meadow. — - Immediate bmnd Magdalen Bridge, on the 
lidHt la St, Hilda's College, while Rd. leads on to the Cmsrdty 
Banning and Rugby Football Grounds, 

Ws now retiBoe our Bbepe to Qoeents Lane, a nanow and 
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erookfid roadway which we follow between high walls. Oni the 
is St. Edmund Hall (E 7), the last survivor of the meduval 
Halls. Founded c. 1220 and controlled by Queen's Cone^fe 
from 1559 to 1937, it now enjoys full collegiate status. It is 
dedicated to St. Edmund of Alnngdon, Abp. of Canterbi», 
who taught at Oxford c. 1195-1200. The picturesque old qu^- 
rangle, dating in part from c. 1650, was completed in 1932r-34. 
During the rebuilding a fragment of White HalU a 15th cent, 
hall formerly under the control of St. Edmund's, was di^ 
covered. — A little farther on is St. Peter's in the East (D 7), 
an interesting old church with some 15th cent, glass, a late- 
Norman chancel. S. door, and *Crypt (c. 1150), and the tomb 
of James Sadler (1753-1828), pastrycook, who in 1784 made the 
first English balloon-ascent. 

New College Lane goes on to the modest entrance of *New 
College Q!) 7), which, in spite of its name, is nearly 600 years old, 
having been founded in 1379 by William of Wykeham, founder 
also of Winchester College. I 

The buildings, completed about 1386, remain mudi as the founder left* 
them, and are among the earliest and finest examples of the English Perp. 
style. The F^ont Quadrangle was sadly marred in 167S by the addition of a 
tl^ storey and the modernisation of the windows. The noble *Chapel was 
restored in 1879 by Gilbert Scott who, unfortunatdy, raised the roof. The 
*Glass in the antechapel is original 14th cent, excrat the great W. window, 
painted by Jervais from the designs of Reynolds (1777); the glass in the chapd 
Itself dates from 1740 (S. side) and 1765-74. In the pavement is a fine series of 
23 brasses, dating from 1403 to 1619. Epstein's statue of Lamms stands ih 
the antedtiapel. The reconstructed stalls retain their old misericords. In a 
recess on the N. side of the altar is the founder's *Pastoral Staff. The dioral 
services vie with those of Magdalen (Sun. 6 p.m., weekdays exc. Wed. 6.15 
p.m.; sub-warden's order necessary on Sun. in term). The quiet ^Cloisters, 
with remarkable wood vaultiniL to the W. of the chapel, and the detadied 
BeU Tower were completed in 1400. The HalU adjoining the chapd, is Uie 
oldest and one of the finest halls in OxfonL with linen-fold panelling ascribed 
to Abp. Warham and a modem oak roof. A passage in the E. side of the 


to Abp. Warham and a modem oak roof. A passage in the E. side of the 
quad, under the Library (by Wyatt), leads to the picturesque Garden Qwa^ 
fwtf/a, built in 1684-1708. The chief feature of the extensive *Gardem is a 
well-preia^ved remnant of the old City Wall, constructed in the rdgn of 
Henry lU. The late nth cent, wroudit-iron screen comes from Canons 
near Bdgwaie. 

Pamops Mbmbbm: QUcbde^ William of Waynflele Gromm, Abp. 
Warham, Sir Henry Wotton, Bp. Ken, Syttaiey Smith, and John Galsworthy, 

We merge in Catte St, opposite the Bodlman Library (see 
below). The bridge over the lane connects the old and the new 
buildings of Hertford College (C 6), the successor of Hart Hall 
(founded in 1284), ^ich afterwards became Hertford College 
(1740-1816) but was absorb^ by Magdalen Hall in 1822, its 
endowments bang arolied to founding the Hertford University 
Sdtolazship. On m dissolution of Nfigdaloi HbU in 1874^ the 
: eefiege was refovmded foUowing a bequest by Charles Baring 
tlie bhiiiter. The oldest part is the 16th cent, libi^, forinerly 
thehml; 
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Hobbei» Lord Oarendon^ Sir Matthew Hate, Sir Henry Vane, and Dr. 
Wflld^ 

To the light in Catte St. is the Indian Institute (C 6), built in 
1882 by Champneys. This is the centre of the Indian students 
in Oxford. It contains the Museum of Eastern Art and a library 
(IQ-l & 7rA\ dosed at 1 on Sat. & in vacation and all day in 
Aug.), in the upper galkiy of whidi are the collections of 
Oriental ceramics from the Ashmolean. 

To the right if *Holywbll $t., an attractive and dignified old street 
back vU I^ongwall St. to the High. The Old Music Room 0.) was Uie first 
room to be bimt in Europe solely for musical purposes (1748). St. Cross Rd., 
at the Junction of Holywell St. and LongwaU St., leads to St. Cross (C8). 
The church retains a 12th cent. chancel*ar6b and its 13th cent* tower. 

In Mansfield Rd., leading from HolywaU to the teks, are Manehoster 
Collets (C 7) and Mandela College (B 7), two Nonconformist theoMcid 
colteM neither of which forms part of the University. The former, bimt by 
Wormington in 1891>93, is intended chiefte for the training of Unitarian 
ministers; the diapel contidns a series of windows by Burne-Jones and Morris; 
and some of the old houses in Holywell have been adapted to form a pietoresqne 
quadrani^ Mansfield College (non-residential), by Champneys (188649), 
is maintuned by the Congregationalists. 

At the beginning of Broad St. is the Bodleian Library Extent 
sion (C 6; entrance in Parks Rd.), a massive stone-faced block 
begun in 1935 by Sir GUes Scott, connected with the old library 
(see below) by an underground passage. Exhibitions of select 
treasures of the library are held here (Mon.-Fri. 10-12.30, 2.30- 
5, Sat. 10-12.30). 

The contents of the Lower Exhibition Room are changed from time to time. 
The *Ufpbr Exhibition Room shows many of the outstonding exhibita 
formerly in the old Bodleian. They include Confirmation of Magna Quuta fay 
Edward 1 (Feb. 14th 1301), with the Great Seal of Edward I; Latin exercise 
book of Edward VI; Latin letter from Elizabeth I; draft letter of Charles I to 
Henrietta Maria; incunabula, induding Bible by Fust andi^Schaffer (1450-4); 
Biblia Pauperum (15th cent); Canon of tfae Mass (1457-58); CaxSon*s 
Advertisement (1477); Caxton’s *Minror of the World* (1481 ; first iHnstrated 
book printed in England). Numerous first and earlv editions are shown: 
Chancer (first collected edn., 1532); Prayer Book of 1549; First Folio of 
Shakespeare; Shakespeare’s ’Veiius and Adonis* (onlv known copy of first 
edn.); Bacon’p Essays (second edn.); Spenser’s *Faene Queene* (1590; first 
edn. of first three book^; Marlowe’s *Dr. Faustus* (1604); Ben Jenson’s 
’Volpone* (1607); Bible of 1611 (first edn. of Authorised Version); Biw Psalm 
Book, the first English book printed in America (1640); Milton’s %!omus* 
(1637); Walton’lnCompleat Angler’ (1653); Pope’s 'Emay on Criticism’ 
(1721):^wift’s’Oumver’8Travdii^726). Letters of OUvet Cromwell, Nelson, 
Weilittston, Florence Nlghtinfl^ and George VI; Persian illuminated MSS. 
In this foomtdso are Bodley's diest, and a duur made from the wood of Drake’s 
ship the ’(3olden Hind.’ On the walls are portraitt of Lord Burgfatey (1520- 
98), Bhgo Grotius <1583-1645; attrib. to /. A. Ravensleyn), an Elteabedian 
lady (not Elizabeth I), Swift, Locke, Pope, etc. 

C^posite is the classical Clarendtm Building (C 6), biiilt by 
Hawksmoor under Vanbrugh’s influence in 1713, partiv flrom 
the profits of Lord Oareiidon’s ’History of the R^idhtm’; it 
housed the Oareodon Pirns till 1830 and is now used for various 
University delegacies. Adljoining it in Broad St is the Sliel* 
douiaii inieatre (C6; open 10-12.45 A 2-4 or 5, 3d.), holieflng 
1500 ^limtois and built 1^ Wren^ln 1668 at the m 
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Al^. Shddon, in imitation of the Theatre of Marcdlus at R^e. 
The mato surmounting the piers of the external railinm are 
popularly supposed to represoit the Cssars. Here is hem the 
Commemoration or Enaenia (about June 20th), ram- 
memorating b^efactors of the University, when prize ( i|mi- 
tions are recited and honorary degrees are conferred, ^e 
octagonal cupola, reconstructed in 1838, commands an eira- 
lent view. \ 

The Old Ashmolean Museum (C 5, S), adjacent on the W., likewise faang 
Broad St. was built in 1679-413 to receive the collections of Elias Ashmole 
and was ttie first public museum in England. Since 1924 it has housed the 
^Museum of the HBToay op ScaBNCs (weekdays 10.30-1. 2.30-4). including 
the fine Lewis Evans Collection of astrolabes, orreries, dials, surveying 
instruments, telescopes, microscopes, etc. A window (1927) on the staircase 
cornmemorates Wren, Ashmole, Robert Plot (the first curator), and Tradescant ; 
anoUier window (1929) Lewis Evans. 

Behind the Sheldonian lies the ^DMiUy Sdiool (C 6; open 
10-12.45, 2-4, St/.), the basement story of Duke Humfrey’s 
library (see bdow), built c. 1430-80 by Richard Wyndicombe 
and others. Beyond the vestibule or Proschoiium, used as] a 
*Pig Market’ under Edward VI, we enter a noble room, with an 
daboratdy vaulted and arched stone *Roof. Here Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer were examined in 1555, and here the House 
of Commons met in 1681, while the Peers occupied the picture- 
gallery (see bdow). It was subsequently used as a stoidiouse 
for com, but was restored at the beginning of the 18th cent, 
by Wren, who designed the door on the N. side. — The door 
at the W. end leads into the ^Convocation House, an addition 
of 1^8, with fine woodwork, where degrees are conferred upon 
students and where Convocation and Congregation meet. The 
Apo^erium, or robing-room, is used as the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court. The door at the E. end of the Divinity School leads to 
the Old Schocrb Quadrangle, built in 1613-19 on the site of 
earlier schools of 1439. On the W. side is a bronze statue, by 
Le Sueur, of the Earl of Pembroke (see p. 239). The Gate Tower 
on the E. side built by Thomas Holt, is ornamented with 
columns of the, five classical orders and a statue of James I. 
The building is now occupied by the— 

*Bodleiaii LIbnuy (C 6), which extends also over the upper 
story of file Divinity School and the. Convocation House. The 
entrance is in the S.W. comer of the quadrangle. Vmtors are 
admitted on weekdays (except holidays and in the week begin- 
ning the first Mon. in Aug.) from 9.30 to 6.30, Sat. 9.30-12.30; 
readers must be graduates or recommended by a *don.’ The 
llbtaiy, whidh is the oldest and one of the most important in 
^ world, containing c. 1,500,000 minted books and c. 40,000 
MSS., was founded in 1602 by Sir thomas Bodl^ (1545-1613)^ 
sfiio piesmted his magnificent collection to the University. 

older poison of fiie pronises is in the form of the letter H, 
cf which the cmtral apartment, over the Divinity School, 
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origmally contained the lihraxy of Humfiey, Duke of Gloucester 
(1391-1447), dispersed in the reign of Edward VI; while the E. 
wing, or 'Arts End,’ was added by Bodley in 1612 and die W. 
wing (over the Convocation House) was built the University 
for John Selden’s books in 1636. The library is one of the six 
that ^oy a right to a copy of every book published in the 
United Kingdom. Extensive reconstruction was carried out in 
1945-55. 

The only pert of the old library open to vieitors ie now the Arte End, on 
the firet floor. Many of the contentt of the former picture rallery ere now in 
the Bodleian Library Extension (see above). During the reconitruction 
(1949-S3) a frieze of early 17th cent, portraits was discovered beneath the 19th 
cent, plaster. 

Arts End (exhibits subject to rearrangement). 7th cent. MS. of the Acts 
of the Apostles (*Codex E'). used by the Venerable Bede; King Alfred’s 
translation of Gregory the Great’s ’Pastoral Care’ (c. 894); *Anglo<4Saxon 
Chronicle (Peterborou^ Abbey, 1123); Caedmon’s Metrical Translation of 
Genesis in Old English^(c. lOOp), with outline drawings of the Winchester 
School; Boccaccio’s ’Filicopo’ (1472); illuminated Books of Hours. 

In square to the S. of the Old Skdiool rises the *Radcliffe 
Camera (D 6), a handsome classical rotunda, with a dome on 
an octagonal base (100 A. in diameter, 140 ft. high), the chef- 
d’oeuvre of James Gibbs (1737-49). It was founded as a smrate 
library by Dr. Radcliffej the court-physician, but since 1861 it 
has been used as a readmg-room for the Bodleian and in 1927 
it became formally a part of that library. 

On the W. side of Radcliffe Sq. is Bnuenose College CB.N.C.’; 
D 6), founded in 1509 by Wm. Smyth, Bp. of Lincoln, and Sir 
Richiud Sutton. The name is^’robably derived from the brazen 


knocker (a lion’s head) of the old hall, which was earned off to 
Stamford in 1333; this was recovered in 1890 and is kept in the 
college hall. Another derivation is from a supposed 'briuenhus* 
or brewery, on the site of the college. The 'Pheenix* under- 
graduates* club, founded c. 1780, is the oldest in Oxford. 

The freol quidnngto, with the catranoe^Cowtf ud the Hair, a rt cra d by a 
carious porch, dates from the founder’s time (a third story was added is 
the feign of James I). No. 1 staircase led to the old chapeL now the Common 
Room. ThepresentCAepe/andtheLIhrary were built in 1656^. Thefiormer. 
also with a curious vestibule, is noteworthy for its successfbl combination or 
iQd Oothic forms. Its fan-tracery ceiling is said to have been bron^t 
from 9t^ Jdary’s College. Beneath the library was formerly an open doister. 
The uninspired High St. front is by Sir T. G. Jackson. 

Famoui MniBias: John Foxe. Robert Burton, Elias Asfamoia,^lolm 
Marston, the dramatist. Bp. Heber who occu^ rc^s cm Stairw Jfto. & 
R. H. Barham of the iSoldsby L^ds,* Pater (fdOow 1864 and 

Earl Hhtg. The *Childe ofHaie,* whose name is borne by the Brasenose boat, 
was a gigantic servant of the ccdlege. 

We now fdlow Ifigh St. as far as Turl Sirebt (C D 5), 
which connects it with Broad St. On the right of the Turl, at 
tile comer {^Brasenose Lane, is Lincoln College (D 5), founded 
in 1427 by Bp. Iteming of Lincoln as a counterblast to the 
WycUfite movement. It was origim^y a cdlege of priests 
attached to All S^ts Church, which is still in its patronage. 

The H. Oaodrimglrls a ptearing example of pre-RefbrssaSkm aseUteetBiab 
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married ^ the addition of battlemestf. The Hoff (143^ oootaiiu i 
df John Wedeyi whom pulpit is preserved in the anteuiapel of t' 
which, like most the £ qua^ was built by Bp. V*“‘* 

coin in 16]0~31. The cedar wainseotixu and contemporary i 

the cliapd should be noted. The Kitchen is the oldest part of t 
Roome (restored 1928), over the passage between the < 
with Unen-fold oak panelling, period ftimiture, and a copy o_ 
portrait (original in Philadelphia), are shown on application to \ 

PtMom MsMiBai: Sir Wm. Davenant; Dr Radcliffh (fellow); Ji 
(fdlow 1726-Sl), who here founded the society of 'Methodists'; ] 
son (rector ISdl'-Sd); and Lord Morley. 

te the opposite (W.) side of the Turl is Jesus College (tl 5), 
the first po8t*Reformation collie in Qxfbrd, founded in 1571, 
nominally by Elizabeth I but in reality by Hugh Price, treasurer 
of St. David's. The college has always had a very dose connec- 
tion with Wales. 

The oldest part of the college is the Turl St. front, rebuilt in the Perp. style 
in 1836 by Buckler, who restored the chapd and the Market St. front also. 
The S. side of the front quadrangle, the hall, chap^ and principal's house, 
were built by Sir Eubule Thelwall (piinc^l in 1621-30). The picturesque 
back quadrangle, with the library (late 17th cent, fittings), was mainly the 
work of Sir Leoline Jenkins, the 'second founder' (principal 1661 -73).7 The 
Chapel is a good specimen of 17th cent. Gothic, with barrel vaulting and an 
E. end added in 1636. The service is in Welsh on Wed. and Fridays. The 
Htdl has a carved Jacobean screen and contains portraits of Elizabeth I, 
Cbades I by Van Dyck, Charles II by Ldy, and Nash the architect by Law- 
rence. In the Common Room is a fine original portrait of Elizabem 1 by 
Zucdiero. 

Famous MmiBBRS: Bp. Lancelot Andrewes (fellow), Henry Vaughan, the 
'Silurist,' Beau Nash, J. R. Green, Sir John Rhys, and T. E. Lawrenca 

Exeter Cdtoge (C 5), opposite Jesus, founded by Walter de 
Stajdedon in 1314 and lefounded by Sir Wm. Petre in 1566, is 
now one of the largest colleges in Oitford, extensively Victorian- 
ised» but partly remodelled in 1949 by T. H. Hughes. 

The W. front and tower-gateway were rebuilt in 1671-1703 and again in 
1834, The ificturesque gabled house at the N.W. comer of the college h a 
of Rector Prideaux's bidldinm (1620). The old N. gate, or Palmer's 
Tower (1436), has a war memorial Tor 1939-45 in Its lowest story. The BaU 
(1618; restoiedln 1818) containa a Jacobean scre e n with the earliest representa- 
tion of a man smoking. The ChapB, an elaborate work by Gilbert Scott 
(1857), seplaces a fine 17tfa cent, chapel. 

FAMOiOi MhUBHRs: John Foi^ Sir John Eliot (1607), the first Earl of 
ShnhaikmT, ^ Chas. J. A. Froude (fellow), F. D. Mausioe, Bumo- 
JonBs.aiidWm* Morris. The college ftiendsbip of the two lastledtothefonaa- 
doB of the Pre-ltephaelite Brotherhood. 

We now cross Broad Street to visit Trinitf College (B 5, 6), 
which lies some way bacSr from lEe street It was founded in 
1555 by Sir Thomas Pope, a wealthy Oxfordshire landowner, (m 
ftkc site of Duiham College (established hi 1286 for students 
from the Benedictine monasteries at Durham and elsewhere in 
fiiel4ordi). 

lEloboildtegs am among tha most oharming in Oxford. In tea front quad* 
raflila Is tea ChapB^ fahuilt in 1691--9t It conudas -a oarmd oadan-wood 
aenmi and aitmpiaM by Qrialing Gibbons; on tee laft of ten altar is thatab 
oftesfbswdarandSs teird wife. TbaPtesI^ 

front tquadnmgli, are by % T, O. latehmi (IS 


B. dde of tea 
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Hoff, bunt by Dr. KettdL prttident ia 1599-1643. Pixta of the quad* 
nmsle bayoad the chapel are relics of Durham College Ce.g. the battery, 
bursary, coaimoa rooai. and the B. side). The Hall was tebuilt in 1618-20 and 
contains a specially fine ooUectioa of portraits. In the Common Rocan is the 
Reynolds portrait of Dr. Johnson, who stayed for five weeks at Ketteil Hall. 
The Ubrary, opposite, contains some curious 14th cent, glass. The War 
Memorial' Libras (1928, bv J. Osborne Smith) Is a small classical btdldinji. 
The Gordon (Jifodmag/e farther on, theN. block of which was built by Wien m 
166S,isoneofthe first classical buildings in Oxford. The an pleasant. 

Famous Members: Lord Baltimore, one of the founders of MuyUmd 
(1594), Abp. Sheldon, Ireton, Sir John Denham, Lord Chancellor Somers. 
CSiatham, Landor (1793), *sent down* for firing at the rooms of the man 
opposite, Card. Newman, Professor Freeman, Sir Richard Burton (1840). 
*sent down’ for trying to flipit a duel, (^uiller-Couch, and Lord Bryce. 

A short way along Parks Rd., at the £. end of Broad St., 
is Wadham C^ege (C 7), facing the gardens of Trinity. It was 
founded by Nicholas Wadham of Somerset and built in 1610-13 
on the site of an Augustinian friary by his widow Dorothy. 

The buildings, the lease restored in Oxford, are in a noble and undecorated 
Perp. style, in no way debased in spite of their late date. Between the hall and 
the chapeL on the B. side, is a Jacobean porch, with statues of Nicholas and 
Dorothy Wadham. The Chapel^ which was modified internally in 1834, has 
a Jacobean screen and stall-work, and good 17th cent, stained glass. The 
*HaU has a hammer-beam roof, a Jacobean screen, and a large couection of 
portnits. The secluded *Gardena, with a lovely view of the garden-firont at 
the college, are among the most charming in Oxford. In the S. quadrangle an 
atihactive new block, by H. G. Goddard, with a copper roof, was opened in 

Pilous Members: Adm. Blak^ Christopher Wrem Speaker Onslow, 
Lord Chancellor Westbury, Dean Church, Sir T. O. Jackson. The ingenious 
Dr. John Wflldna was Warden In Wien's time. 

In South Parks Rd., in a pleasant garden, is the imposing 
Rhodes House (1929, by Sir Herbert Baker; B6, 7), head- 
quarters of the Ixodes Trust and a department of the Bodleian 
Library (British Dominions and U.SA.). * Crowning the 
entrance-cupola is a bronze bird cojiiied from the carved stone 
birds found at Zimbabwe in Rhodesia. 

Farther on in Parks Rd., to the risiht, is the Uniferaity 
Museuin (A 7; open lB-1, 6d., and 1-4, free), built in 1855-60 
for the natural science collections of the University. At the 
N.E. comer of the central court is the entrance to the 
Rivers Museum^ an interesting anthropological collection. 

Aroimd the museum and in S. Parks Rd. are a number of well-equipped 
Laborawrtes devoted to University instruction and resear^in natural sdenoe. 
The Radcliffe Ubrary, removed irom the Radcliffe Camera in 1861, is housed 
in a building of 1901 and 1934, to the S. 


Nearly opposite the museum is KeUe CoUege (A 6), opened 
in 1870 as a memorial to tbt Rev. John Kdble (1792-186$). 

The government, is in the hands o€ a council, which aproints the warden, 
who in turn nominates the tutors (there ere no fidlows). Membstship is 
restricted to adherents of the Chur^ of Bnglanil, and the college is ccmducied 
on economical lines. The rooms are arranged in coiridoErt ins^d of in stair- 
cases. in the eh^iMii all the seats face the E. 

The brick bufldiags, designed by Butieifie%bave beenirtticlseji for their 
lack of hann^ Uie spi^ of Oxford aimteetm T^CAqpdh^de^ 


deoorased with 


mosaies; the 
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Df; lidUkxi* and othan. &i tte Ubmry i 
fif Kabto ud Pr. LMdoa'i 

OjppoiiteiCebldfllanaiitiiiioetoilMUBifafritjrPa^ lOOaerMofk 

ficidi fufrottuded bv • belt of dirube. Ibey oontaln the Unlwitty u 

Gmmd, and footbdu» hoctor. tad lactotM an played here in erinter. ^ the 
B. if a pleasant walk aloim the baidc of.die CbegSveU, beyond which t' 
have been extended, and on the S.B. begins a walk called 
leading between two btandm of the river to (li m.) Magdalen ] 

St, Gileses Church (beyond A 5) is situated at tiie poii 
divergence of Banbury JR.d. and Woodstock Rd., the i 
thoroughfares of the Victorian residential district of No 
Oxford. Blade Hall (A 5), a 15~17th cent, house, is occupied 
as Queen Etiz(d>eth House, a centre of Commonwealth studies 
(1955). 

In Banbury Rd. are the School of Engineering^ Wycliffe Hall, and St* 
Hugifs College, while Lady Margaret Hall is in Norham Gardens, on the 
right. — In WooDStXKK Rd. are Somerville College (1.) ; the Radcliffe Infirmary i 
and the former Radcliffe Observatory (with 18th cent, sculptures by John 
Bacon and others). The observatory has been transferred to South Africa. 
Farther out, just S. of Bevington Rd., is the headquarters of St. Anne*s 
College, while to the N. is St. Aniony*s College (comp. pp. 238, 236). ‘ | 

In the broad thoroughfare called St. Giles is St. John’s 
CoBefie (B 5), founded in 1555 by Sir Thomas White, a Readbg 
clothier and Lord Mayor of London, on the site of the old 
Cistercian college of St. Bernard (founded by Abp. Chichele in 
1437). 

The front and the W. side of the first quadrangle (to which a third story 
has been added) are remnants of St. B^niud'i College and over the entrance 
is a statue of St. Bernard. The Hallia. 1502) and the Chapel (1530) have both 
been altwed, the former in the 18th cent., the latter in 1843. The portraits in 
the heU indude those of Henry Hudson, the navigator, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In ^ dhapel rest the ranains of the founder and Abps. Laud and Juxem* 
The £. side of the first quadrangle and the S. side of the second (Canterbury 
Quad) were put up in 1596-97. The remaining two doistered sides of the 
secodd qwdranda were built in 1631-36 at the expense of Abp. Laud. The 

famous *Colonnades (resembling the Hospitol at Milan) and the charming 

*Oafden Front form an inteiestiiv Mend cn the traditional Gothic of Oxford 

with the classical style of Italy. The bronze statues of (Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria on the gate-towers are by Le Sueur. The Library (adm. by Fellow’s 
Older), on the S. and E. sides of this quad, contains a portrait of Charles I, 

over which several psalms are written in a minute hand; Laud’s dcuU-cap, 

the staff he used at ms execution, and the notes he made at his trial ; and a ridi 
store of ecclesiastical vestments. The S. quadrangle (1950) is by Maufe, who 
also enlarged the 19th cent. N. quadrangle (1933). The *Gardens of St 
John’s, Uid out by ^Capability* Brown, are perhaps the most beatitifiil in the 
UnkMBrsity. 

Famous Mssibers: Edmund Campion, Jwps. Laud and Juxon, and Jamas 

opposite side of St. Giles are (N. to SO St* 3enet*s Hall (BenediotisiaL 

Rnisp Bctae (a High Church clergy-house), and BkufiMtas Primp (DomfalL 
can): behind these is RegenPs Pmk Mlege (Bm^; 1938), whkm ooeopied . 
Sotford House, in Regent’s Park, London, £18564937. . ^ 

St. Giles is continued on the S. by Magdblen 15^,. in whkii,’ 
miosite the W. fhmt of Ba1liol» is the Mchtyn^, MmoNal 
fB 5),tcgcted 1841 ill the 8t)de Of tem 

^ ^ign ef Sir G. G. ScotL iwith tmm by IfMces of 
Onmfher, BiRl ILatimer (b^tned at the stal^ih %oid 
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St*, at a spot marked by a cross in the roadway opposite 
Balliol College). Within the nei^bouring church of SL Mary 
Magdalen (B 5) is preserved the oak door from Bocardo Prison 
(see below), in which the martyrs were incarcerated. 

IBalliol CoBege (B 5), planned by John de Baliol, father of 
the Scottish king, as a penance imposed by the Bi^op of 
Durham, was established by his widow Devorguilla before 
1266, at first merely as a hostel; the statutes date firom 1282. 

The buildings are almost entirely Victorian, but the ancient gates (1288) 
are now restored (N.W. of flront quadrangle). The first quadnngle, into 
which the Broad St. entrance leads, contains the lAbraty (opposke. on the 
left) and its reading-room (W. side: formerly the dining-hall), both dating 
from the 15th cent., but recast by Wyatt in the 18th. The C/iap^l, on the 
right of the library, was built by Butterfield in 1856 in place of the beautklil 
loth cent, chapel. 

Famous Members: John Wyclif (master in 1364), Humfirey, Duke of 
Gloucester (?), John Evelyn, Adam Smith, Southey, Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
Card. Manning, A. H. Clough, both Abps. Temple (father ft son), Matthew 
Arnold, Calverley (*sent down* in 1852), Swinburne, Andrew Lang, Arnold 
Toynbee, Lord Asquith, Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, and Lord Grey of 
Fallodon. Benjamin Jowett was master in 1870-93. 

Beyond Broad St. Magdalen St. is continued to Carfax by 
CoRNMARKET STREET (C, D 5). Here, on the IdPt, is St. MkhaeVs 
(C5), the gaunt tower of which, dating at least from the 
Norman Conquest and restored in 1896, was once a watch* 
tower of the city-wall, defending the N. or Bocardo Gate^ 
which used to span the street here. No. 28, just beyond, is a 
half-timbered house of c. 1450 (restored). 

St. Michael's St., opposite the diur^. or Frewen 0>urt, farther on, leads 
to the premises of the Oxford Unfon Society (C 4), founded in 1823 at a social 
and donating club for University men. Debates are hdd at 8 p.m. on Tburs. 
in term; visitors* tickets may be obtained through a member. 

In New Inn Hall St., at the end of St. Mjchael's St., is St. Peter's HaR 
(C 4), a coU^ for men of slender means establidied in 1929 in memory of 
Bp. Francis Cbavasse (1847-1928) of Liverpool and raised to collegiate status 
in 1M7. It incorporates the old building of New Inn HdtLoon of the oU 
students* inns, used as a mint by Charles I. and absorbed by Balliol. The hall, 
fitted with new oak panelling, is the college dining-hall and the adjoining 
church of St, Peter-k^BaUty serves as the college chapel. New Inn Han was 
for a time Hannington HalL headquarters of the Oxford Missionary Union. 
Oppoime St. Peter-I^Bailey is the cld gateway of St. Marfs CoUtge, dissolved 
under Elixabeth I, where in 1498 Erasmus prepared his edition of the Greek 
Testament. The site of the hall is occupied by Frewen Haily the residence of 
Edward VII during his year at Oxford (1860). 


At the comer of St. Giles's and Beaumont St. (B 4) is an 
imposing buildixig in the classical style, by C. R. Cockerell 
(1844). The E. wing, facing St. Giles's, is occupied by the 
Taylor i Ns i mmo N of modem languages, founds fh>m the 




central portion and the W. wing contam the *A8li- 
nHdeaD Mnseum (B4, 5; KM; Sun. 2*4; adm. free), with the 
highly important art and atchasologicid coUections of the 
Univer^ty. 

The niidm of the Aihmoleon Museum was *rridesQBnfi Ark,* e gHections 
Ibmed by John Tradeseant, the elder (d. 1631), and hb son John (ldOS*16d^. 
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Settled by the latter upon Elias Ashmole (1617~1d92), who offered liiein to 
the University in 1677, they were instoiM in 1683 in a buildi^ (tne^M 
Ashmoleon*) erected to receive them. The natural curiosities were traaifened 
to the University Museum in 1860, the ethnographical exhibits to tM Htt* 
Rivers Museum in 1886, and in 1894 the remainder was removed to\a new 
building behind the University Galleries, the two institutions being nnally 
amalgamated in 1908 under the title of the Ashmoleon Museum of Ait and 
Archeology. A new W. wing was added in 1933, and iVirther exteokions, 
built in 1938, were opened in 1950. \ 

Ground Floor. To the left of the entrance is the Randolph Gallery, con- 
taining the Arundel or Pomfrei Marbles, a collection of andent sculpftues 
and relics formed by Thomas Howard, second Earl of Arundel (d. 164A 
and presented to the University by his grandson Henry, afterwards sixu 
Duke of Norfolk (1667), and Henrietta, Countess of Pomfret (1755). Though 
generally firiupaentary and suffering ftom incompetent restoration, many of 
these are or great interest. — To ^ S. of the Randolph Gallery is the 
Eoyphan Sculpture Gallery .containing the larger Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, and beyond that is a new gallery devoted to the smaller Egyptian 
antiquities, among which the predynastic, early dynastic, and those from 
el-Amarna are particularly noteworthy. — The Medieval Room, N. of the 
Randolph Gallery, contains medieval {^tery (mainly local), s^s, brooches, 
aeal-matiices, tolo^ etc.; and in the gallery, the Westwood Collection of Settle 
Ivories* — In the Arundel Vestibule, opposite the main entrance, are the 
Greek Inscriptions* — The rest of the ground-floor is devoted to Casts. 

Upper Floor. Passing through the small Fox-Strangways Room (see below), 
we descend a few steps (r.) into the Department of AihiQumES devoted to 
collections from the Near East, Greece and Rome, and Western Europe. 
Here are the results of excavations in Mesopotamia (Kish), N. Syria (Hittite), 
Palestine, and Cyprus, notably the large and very important collection of 
seals. The *Cretan collection, principally from the excavations of Sir Arthur 
Evans at Knossos, is of spedal importance. Displayed in the first gallery are » 
gold ornaments and other objects of the British Bronze and Iron Ages, the 
^^red Jewel,’ best explained as the handle of an ’sstil’ or pointer for foUpw- 
ini; the lines of illuminated MSS.; the similar 'Minster Lovell Jewel’; the 
'Risano Jewel’ from Dalmatia, and three silver staves of the University (late 
16th cent). Here also are objects found in recent excavations in Azerbaijan. 
— In other galleries are the important series of Greek vases, bronzes, terra- 
cottas, antiquities from Kertch, a fine bronze head of a Diadumenos (5th 
cent. B.C.), a bronze female bead (Roman), and a copy (Romaru 2nd cent. 
A.D.) in marble of a bronze statuette of Herakles, possibly by IV^on; also 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities, including fine gold and cloisonnd 
Teutonic jewdlery. 

The Fine Art Department occupies the remainder of the 
upper floors; the arrangement is subject to periodical alteration. 
Beyond the Fox*Strangways Room (with relics of the original 
Tradescant collection, portraits, etc.) is the Fortnum Gallery, 
containing the well-known Fortnum Collection of Renais- 
sance bronzes, as well as a remarkably representative collection 
of ^Italian paintings of the IS-Htii cent, (see also below). 
Here are outstanding work^ by Jacopo Bassano, PintuHcchio^ 
Bronzino f Giorgione (Virgin and Oiild; the Tallard Madonna), 
Tintoretto (R^irrection), Uccello (Hunt in a forest), MicheU 
mgelOf Tibaldi, Lorenzo di Credit T^ttorio Crivelli, Bart. Mont^ 
agna^ Moroni, Lattfranco, and Ouerdno. The portrait of 
Mididangelo (from a death-mask) is by Dardele da Volterra. •— 
At the end is the Great Gallery, with tapestries and sculp- 
ture induding two odebrated *Bust8 (Cromwell and Wreiu, 
MdmrdFearco (d. 1698), one (Marlborough) by J^brackp 
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and those of popes Innocent XIII, Benedict XIII, Clement XII, 
and Benedict XIV, by Jos. Claes. Here are also ornamental 
rings and watches (Continental and English) of the 15>19th 
cent. — The room on the left contains the Fortnnm ceramics, 
mainly Hispano-Moresque, Turkish, and Italian, and the 
Farrer, Carter, and Mallett Collections of alver, including 
notable works by Huguenot craftsmen woridng in London 
(c. 1705-50; Lamerie, PlateU and the Courtaulds); also some 
choice examples of Italian sculpture, induding works by 
the Della Robbia. Among the smaller works of art here are 
ivories, enamels, and plaquettes; and a nautilus-shell bowl said 
to have belon^d to Maiy, Queen of Scots. — Beyond a vesti- 
bule, containing caricatures by Max Beerbohm, we reach a 
room devoted to the ^Collection of Old Master Drawings, 
one of the most celebrated in the world for its wealth and com- 
prehensiveness. 

A ftaircase descends to the Fhu Art Library and the referenoe collection of 
prints (Bdm. to ticket-holders or on written application to the Keeper of the 
Ashmolean). 


On the other side of the Great Gallery are two rooms devoted 
to paintings (subject to rearrangemrat). In the first of these are 
fuither Italian paintings, including some lovely primitives and 
notable works by Orcagna^ Sana di Pietro^ Andrea Vanniy 
Filippo Lippi, and Piero di Cosimo. — The second room is 
devoted to painting of the 16-1 8th cent., in which works of the 
British School {Hogarth, Morland, Reynolds, Ramsay, Romney, 
Zoffany, Richard Wilson, Gainsborough) may be contrasted with 
the French masters, notably Claude and Poussin, and their 
Italian contemporaries, such as Guardi, Canaletto, Tiepolo, 
Magnasco (well represented), and Honthorst. 

At the top of the back staircase is the TkADESCAKT Lobby, with objects 
from the original Tradeacant collections and historical relics, such as Ouy 
Fawkes’s lantern, Bradshaw’s hat, etc. Opening off this is a room with the 
Hill Collection of ancient stringed instruments. The Heberden Coin Room is 
closed at present U9Sd). 

Second Floor. The three rooms here are assigned (I) to later British and 
French paintings, including works by Constobfe^ Cox, Boningtotu Sickert 
CBnnui*}, and Wilson Steer; Corot, Courbet, Boudin, IknAigny, C. and L. 
PissoHP (also the pre-Raphadite grouph (IX) Dutch and Flemiui works of the 
17th cent.; and (HI) the Daisy Linda Ward Bequest Dutch 17-lllth cent, 
paintings of flowers and still-lffe. 


Facing the other end of the dignified Georgian Beaumont 
Street, with the appropriate fa 9 ade of ibiePlaylunise (by Maufe; 
1938), is Worcester CtriOege C^S), once known from its re- 
moteness as ^Botany Bay.* It was founded in 1714 by Sir 
Thomas Cookes, but the site had been occupied first by Glou- 
cester College, the general house of studies for Engli^ Bene- 
dictines (founded in 1283), and after 'the Reformation by St, 
John Baptist Hall. 

lbs maiii buil^aiiss ars in the caassteil style of the ISth caot. W4&-M. 
Tte dupeU very dark, was etebotitely deeomted ^ Bofgee hi 1166 sm 
Puatfaigi and mosaks. On the left side of the quadnuMtIe is a row of five 
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tmall ^Monastic Haiaet, known as the *Cottage&* relies of the l, 
OiouoQster College, with the arms of Benedictine abbey* over the do| 

The ^Oardens are extensive and beautifiil and contain a lake. , 

Famous Mbmsbus; Thomas Walsingham, the dironider, memberW the 

Benedictine house; Sir Kenelm Digby and Richard Lovelace of Sti John 

Baptist Hall; and De Quincey (No. 10 staircase) of Worcester Coltege. r 
Following the dismal Walton St. to the N., we pan on the left 1 

Gollsge (A 3), founded in 1899 by Walter Vrooman and Carles ' 

Amencan admirers of John Roskin, to enable working men to nudy h 
sociology, and economics in the academic atmosphere of Oxford. It 1 

official connection with the University. The present building was erec 

1913. Farther on is the Claieodon Press, belonging to the University, founded 
in 1S86 and removed hither from the Qarendon Building in 1830. The S. 
wing of the heavy dassical building, by Robertson, is known as the *Bible 
Side* and is devoted to the printing of bibles and prayer>books; while,!] 


N. whig or 'Learned Side* are i 


while,in (he 

miscellaneous books, chiefly of an 


educational character. For admission apply to the Printer. 

Queen St. and New Road (r.) run W. nrom Carfax to the railway station. 
On the left the County Hall. Assize Court, and Prison occupy the site of the 
Norman and medieval Castle (C3), claimed as the birthplace in 11S7 of 
Richard I, of which St. George’s tower and crypt and the mound (all early 
Norman) remain. Opposite is Nisffield College, endowed by Lord Nuffield 
in 1937 as a centre for post-graduate studies. ] 

To the S. of the castle. Paradise Square (D 3) occupies the site of the 
Franciscan house of which Roger Bacon was a member; tablet on the old 
city widl, in King’s Terrace, off Penson’s Gardens (D 3), close to the site of 
his burial-place. The neighbouring church of St. Ebbe's (D 4) has a Norman 
W. doorway. — Cff the once rich and powerful Osney Abbey (Augustinian; 
founded 1129) nothing remains save a ISth cent, archway near the cemetery 
(C 1); while a doorway in the railway goods-yard (A 2) is the sole relic of the 
Cistercian Rewley Abbey. 

Favourite short excursions (see Rte. 31) are those to Iffley (2 m. S.), Cod- 
stow and Wytham (3i m. N.W.), Boar's Hill {A m. S.), Shotover (view; 4 m. E.), 
Cumnor and Stanton Harcourt (4 m. and 6 m. w.), Abingdon (6 m. ST.), 
Woodstock and Blenheim (8 m. N.W.), and Dorchester (9 m. S.E.). The chim 
river excursions are those to Nuneham Park, Godstow, and up the Cherwell 
to Water Eaton and Islip. Elsfield Manor, 4 m. N.E. of Oxford, was the home 
of Lord Tweedsmuir (John Buchan) in 1920-40 (his death). 

From Oxford to Banbury, 22^ m. (A 413). Railway in 3S-S0 min. 
(through trains by tlds route from the South to Birmingham). This road is the 
same as the Bicester road (see below) for 3 m., then it bears left, keeping above 
the right bank of the Cherwell. *—12^1* m. Hopcroft's Holt (Hotel, 1^. 21/, 
P. 7 gs.). ^ 16^ m. Deddlngton is a little decayed town, in the vanished castle 
of wnidh Piers Gaveston was arrested in 1312. The church at Somerton, on 
the Cherwell 4 m. S.E., contains remarkable Fermor memorials (16th cent.). 
— At (IH m.) Adderbury we join the main road from London (Rte. 34a). 

From Oxford to Bucsonoham, 24i m. (A 43, A 421). Railway to Bfcester, 
IpiQg on to Bletchley and Cambridge. At first we follow the Banbury road. 
On the right at 4 m. is a lane leading to Water Baton (I m.), on the ^erwell, 
with an early Jacobean manor house. At S m. we dsvefge r. and cross the 
Cherwell. Bmnd the bridge (6 m.) is a road leading r. ior isl^ (1 m.), the 
Urthplaee of Edward the Confessor (1004). The church of ChtrUtm-mh 
Onuoer, 2| m. NJB., is a welh pr es er ved exam]^ of the transitioiial style 
between Dec, and Pen., with a fine rood-screen and loft (c. IJOCD* -*9 m. 
Westofhon-the-Green (Weston Manor, with 1^ cent. haR RB. 22/6-30/, 
P. 10 gs.) is ^ the Northimynoa road-fork. ^ At (13i m.) BieesMr we cross 
(he Londto-Banbu^ road^te. 34a). -—24^ m. Bndringhinn {Swan A Castle; 
White Hart, T.H., KB. 18/K F, 9 «i.), a qM old town (3950 inhab.) with a 
large mericet place and a 13tb cent, diantry chapel (N.T.) with a Norman 
doorway, has been superseded as foe county town by Aylesbury. Maids 
Moreton church, li m. N.. is a beautiful example of 15tfa cent, work (143^. 

hM Keyes (1872^1943) and his son, Lt-C^oL OaoStty Kmes, V.C.. 
Eved a* UNgewich Home, 24 m. W., and tab commemmated in foe village 
ehurfo. An avenue of aims leads. N. to <3 m.) Stowe, once the prisi^ eeat 
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(1697, remoddled in 1775) of the Templet, Z>iikeB of Buckingham, whose title 
became extinct in 1889, but since 1923 a boys^ublic sdiool (house and 
TOunds shown on application to the bursar). Toe famous *Garden8 were 
laid out in 18th cent, taste, with numerous dassic temples, etc., by Sir Richard 
Temple, the friend of Pope; and their magnificence has been extolled by Pope, 
Thomson, Horace Walpole, and others. The new chapel (1929) was designed 
by Sir Robert lorimer. The Comte de Paris died here in 1894. — Near 
Steeple Claydon, 5 m. S., is Claydon House (N.T. to be opened in 1957), the 
seat of the Vemeys, partly Tudor and partly built ^ SirTlios. Robinson in 
1760-80. It contains a portrait (by Van Dyck) of Sir Edmund Vemey, who fell 
at Edgehill; an aroaang *Chinese Chippendale* room; and memorials of 
Florence Nightingale, who frequently visited her sister here. — A 422 goes on 
to ioin Watling Street (Rte. 34b) at Stony Stratford (8i m.). 

Fh»n Oxford to Worcester, see Rte. 33; to Stratford^rhAwn, see Rte. 36. 


33. FROM OXFORD TO WORCESTER 

Road, 57 m. (A 34 and A 44). 8 m. Woodstock, — 20 m. Chipping Norton, 
— 28 m. Moreton-in-Aiarsh, — 36 m. Broadway, — 42 m. Evesham, — 48 m. 
Pershore, — 57 m. Worcester. Motor-Coach in 2h hrs.; from London 
(Victoria) in 54 hrs. 

Railway, 57 m., in 14-2^ hrs. (through trains from London 1204 m., in 
24-34 fan.). — Principal rations: 184 on. SldpUuhmder^Wyckwood, — 214 m. 
Kiniham {Langston Arms^ RB. 21/, P. 9 gs.), junction for Stow-on-the^Wold 
(44 m.), Cheltenham, and Chipping Norton. — 28^ m. MoretomimMarsh, — 
334 ni. CampdMi. — 384 m* Honeyhourne, juncuon for Stratiord-on-Aven 
(9 m.). — 434 ni. Evesham. — 49 m. Pershore. — 57 m. Worcester. 

Both road and railway run diagonally across Oxfordshire, which contains 
many churdies and mansions of great anhitectural interest. It saw seveial of 
the earN contests in the Civil wu, when, as the Royalist headquarters, the 
city of Oxford added military importance to its academic fhme. The scene of 
Scott's *Woodstock* is in this county, and in the upper valley of the Thames 
(Rte. 31c) roaooed Matthew Amold^s 'Scholar Oipsy.' 

Wc quit Oxford by A 34, the Woodstock road. — 8 m. Wood- 
stock (Bear\ RB. 30/; Marlborough Arms, RB. 21 /-25/, P. 9 ^.) 
is a sleepy little town (1700 inhab.) noted for its gloves. Nothing 
remains of the royal manor house built by Henry I, who en- 
closed a vast deer-park now represented by the park of Blen- 
heim Palace. Chaucer's House, near the main entrance to the 
park, was the property of Thomas Chaucer, probably the son 
of the poet. 

Pair Rosamond is said to have lived here concealed in a bower built for 
her by Henry H. Edmund of Woodstock, second son of Edward I, and 
Edwani the Black Prince and Thomas of Woodstock, sons of Edward HI, 
were bom here. Elizabeth was confined in the gatehouse by her sister Mary 
in- 1554. Scott's novel of *Woodstock,* though an admirable picture of the 
manners of the period, is unhistorical m its facts. 

In 1704 the royal manor was settled upon John Churchill, l>oke of Marl- 
boromdt, as a reward for his victory over the Frsocfa and Bavarians at Bkii- 
helm. Bkohaim Pahrae, the vast and heavy masterpiece of VanbrugiL in the 
dassicai style, was begun in 1705 and finished Mker the didm's dea th m 1722. 
The total cost was cSm^XX), of whk^ £250,000 was dsflra^ by Parliam^ 
The main entrance to tw muik is by the triumphal arch a little beyond the 
ohoroh. the deer-park <2700 aeies), always open to pedestrians, contains fine 
oaks and cedars, a lake formed by ^Capability' Brown, a eoliimn 13^. 
erected la honour of the great duke, and 'Fair Rosamond's Watt.* The tiaae 
around the c^unm ere plimted in groups so es to fonn a of ttiehaide ^ 

Bienbdm. The palace (adm. 2/6; A^.-Oct wue KHay s, oxc. Fri., 1-t^ also 
imafcenda in Aug.) contains some good I7-I8th cant, portraits and to the 
duqM ii:tep6mpona marble tomb cf the mat duke and biadiuhaaa. Sir 
Wmaton SudbuTwaa bom at B teAei m in 1874. 
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To the N.W. of Woodstock is the Evenlode valley, with the little towns of 
Ckarlbury (Bell, RB. 21/, P. 8 gs.) and SMpton-^under^Wychwood (Shaven 
Crown, RB. 21/6, P. ICH 8**)i 7 m. and 13^ xn. from Woodstock. Above 
Charlbury is Wychwood Forest^ a haunt of the 'Scholar Gipsy,* now a nature 
reserve and closed to the public. 1 

20 m. Chipping Norton (3900 inhab.; White Hart, T.H., RB. 
18/, P. 81 gs.; Crown &, Cushion, RB. 18/6), with a twM 
factory, has a fine church with several brasses, a row of Im 
cent, almshouses, and an 18th cent, guildhall. The Rollright 
Stones (p. 219) are 31 m. N., near the road to Stratford. 

Warren Hastings (1732-1818) was bom at ChurcMU 3 m. S.W., and died 
at Dayit^ford Houst^} m. W. He is buried in Daylesford churchyard. William 
Smith (1769-1839), 'father of British geology,* was another native of Churchill. 
Hook Norton church, 5 m. N.E., contains a celebrated early 12th cent. *Font 
with quaint carvings. At the diarming village of Great Tew, S m. E., the park 
belonged to Lord Falkland (p. 132), who is buried in the church. The estate 
was purdiased in 1816 by the son of Matthew Boulton, the famous engineer; 
and a characteristic figure by Chantry commemorates bis wife (179S-1829). 

At (23 m.) Cross Hands we cross the Cheltenham-Banbury 
road (see Rte. 30), and a little farther on a turning on the left 
leads in 11 m. to *Chastleton House (weekdays, exc. Tues., 
10-1, 2-du$k or 6, Sun. 2-4; adm. 2/), a Jacobean mansion 
(1603) with 18th cent, box gvden. The house contains fine 
furniture and tapestries, Jacobite glass, and the Bible given by 
Charles 1 on the scaffold to Bp. Juxon. — 28 m. Moreton-ln- 
Maonfli (White Hart Royal, T.H., RB. 18/, P. 81 gs.; Redesdale 
Arms, RB. 16/, P. 7 gs.; Manor House, RB. 22/, P. 9i gs.) is a 
small market town (1800 inhab.). Charles I spent a night at the 
White Hart in 1644. — A 44 ascends through (30 ni.) Bourton- 
on-the-HUl to (331 naO crest of the Ck>tswolds. About 2 m. 
to the right (N.) is Chippiiig Campden (Noel Arms, RB. 21/, 
P. 10 gs.; Cotswold House, RB. 21/, P. 81 gs.; Kinfs Arms, 
RB. 17/6, P. 81 gs.; Lygon Arms, small), an ancient town 
(2600 inhab.) built entirely of stone, once the capital of the 
Cotswold wool-trade. In islands’ in the broad main street, 
with its old houses once belonging to prosperous wool-merchants, 
are the Town Hall and the Market Hall; farther to the S. are the 
Grammar School (founded 1487) and the stately Peip. church of 
*SL James, with its handsome tower. In the chancel of the 
chur^ are a number of good brasses. Including that of William 
Gievil (d. 1401), **flos mercatorum tocius An^e”; and in the S. 
clmpel are the daborate tombs of the Hicks and Noel families, 
Indudir^ that of Sir Baptist Hicks (d. 1629), Viscount Campden, 
the remains of wlmse mansion are seen near the church; 

Bkkota Manor m.T.), 3 m. N.B. of Campdon, bo a oottbia garden 
(open Mar.-Oct., Wed«, Sat., Son. R BH. 2-6.30; 1/6). On the creiL 3 m. 
S.W. of A 44, is Snowshtll Manor (N.T.; adm. 2/6, Apr.-Oct. Wed., Thun,. 
BH. 2-6, Sat Son. 11-1, 2^ a typM t6th cent C^wold house, refaoed 
c. 1700, which containi an intemsung ccdleetion of *bygone8.* 

We enter Worce^ersfaire and descend Broadway Hill. 

Weeeest e n M re, in t etaected (bom N. to S. by ^ Severn, is one of the fidrist 
doimiiw d Snidand, wilh the Mahem HItto oa to S.W. bolder and the lowdy 
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Kofe of Evesham, or valley of the Avon, rich in orchards and market-gardens, 
in the S.B. Though pre-eminently a fruit-growing country, its N. end touches 
on and shares the hardware industry of the Blaix Country. 

36 m. Broadway (Lygon Arms, RB. 27/, P. IS gs.; Farncombe 
House, above the village, DRB. 42/, P. 13 gs.; Broadway, RB. 
21/-27/6, P. 10 gs. ; Swan, RB. 21/, P. 1 IJ gs.) is a notably pretty 
village, with charming Elizabethan houses, much visi^ in 
summer. The interesting old church lies 1 m. S. of the 
village. For the road to Cheltenham and Stratford, see Rte. 
37a. — 42 m. Evesham (Crown, RB. ^5 1, P. 13 gs.; Northwick 
Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 8 Mansion House, RB. 18/6, P. H gs.), a 
town with 12,050 inhab., lies on the Avon in the fertile Vale of 
Evesham, a district of fruit and vegetable gardens. All that re- 
mains of its once large and wealthy Benedictine Abbey (dating 
back to the 8th cent.) is the Norman gateway of the chiudiyard 
and a superb detached *Bell Tower (1533), of the best ornate 
Perp. work. Close by are the two churches of St, Lawrence (16th 
cent.) and All Saints (Perp. with E.E. remains), both notable for 
their fan-vaulted chapels. In the battle of Evesham (1265) the 
Royalists under Prince Edward (Edward I) defeated Simon de 
Montfort. An obelisk marks the spot where the latter fell; he 
was buried in the abbey. 

In tho church of WIckhamford, 2 m. S.E.. U the tomb of Penelope Washing- 
ton (d. 1697). bearing the Washington arms. — About 2i m. N.W. of Bve- 
sham is Wood Norton, once the imposing English hmaae of the Due d'Aumale^ 
and afterwards of bis nephew, the Due d’Orwans. 

From Evesham to Cheltenham and Birmingham, see p. 2S4. 

48 m. Pershore (Angel, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.), another fruit- 
growing town (4100 inhab.) on the Avon, is noted for its Bene- 
dictine * Abbey Church, now the parish dtiurch of Holy Cross. 
It preserves the Norman crossing and S. transept (c. 1 100), a 
fine lantern-tower (c. 1335), and a beautiful apsidal choir, with 
interesting vaults in the aisles and a combined triforium and 
clerestory (1239). The church of St, Andrew is also partly 
Norman. Strensham, 4} m. S.W., was the birthplace of Samuel 
Butler (1612-80). — 57 m. Worcester, see Rte. 37b. 


34. FROM LONDON TO BIRMINGHAM 
A. VIA Bioester mid Warwick 

itOAD, 112 m. (A 41). — 20 m. Kbtsfs Langiey, — 39 m. Aykshiay,-^ 
56 m. Bicester, — 71 m. Baabuiy. — 9^ m. Warwidu— 112 m. BiniiBS- 
han. An interestiiig divagme (10^ m. longer) can be jnada to taka m 
Stratford-oo-Aviao divening ftom the above route 5 m. beyond Bantniiy. 
^ter^^ route to Aykcbuiy viS Amersham, see below. ---Maiea-CoiACB 

lUnwM^l PadS£^ in 2-2} hrs. Prindpal StatiOBs: 

26} m. ETjgk Wycondte, — 34} m. Princes RU^orough, — 53} m. weifer AToitA. 
^ 61} m. Aynho, — 67} m. Banbury, junction for Woodford Hahe^ etc. - 


67} m. I^eamingten junction KenilworUk. — 89} m. WandA.- 
110} m. Bhrmingtom (^w HOI). 

— Wirnbfd and Triog tide route, parallel with the Orand Wkm 
Canal, travenee HertIbrde M re, or Herte, a nivoyrite county of Ghartea Lamb^ 
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who itfen to it ''hearty, homely, loving Hertfordshire." This i^easaot, 
undtdating distriet Is invaded by the suburbs of London, but still hu many 
country seats alternating with araUe land. An old saymg runs; "He who 
buys a home in Hertfordshire pays two years* purchase for the alr."\ 

From London the Watford by-pass, diverging from Fip^ley 
Rd., affords the best route to a point c. m. short of m.) 
King's Langley (Two Brewers, at Chipperfieldy 2 m. W., T.H., 
RB. 18/, P. 81 gs.). King's Langley church contains the monu- 
ment of Edmund de Langley, Duke of York (d. 1402; fifth son 
of Edward III), and his^ wife Isabella of Castile (d. 13$4). 
Bedmond, a hamlet 1 m. E., was the birthplace of Nicholas 
Breakspear (d. 1159), the only English pope (Adrian IV; tablet 
in the interesting church of Abbot's Langley, ^ m. S.). 

On the r. farther on, B 486 ascends the Cade valley to Little Gaddesden 
(see below) and Whipsnade (p. 336) vift (H ni.) Hemel Hempstead (Olde BeU, 
RB. IS/, P. 7 gs.), the centre of a growing ^satellite town* of 23,500 inhabi- 
tants. The good Norman church, with a leaden spire, adjoins the ancient 
High Street. 

27 m. Berkhamsted (10,800 inhab.; King's Arms, T.H., KB. 
18/6, P. 9 gs.) has a well-lmown boys* school, founded in 1541. 
Be^de the station are the scanty but extensive remains of a royal 
castle (11th cent.), where WilUam the Conqueror received the 
submission of Edgar Atheling in 1066, and John II of France 
was imprisoned after Poitiers (1356). William Cowper (1731- 
1800) was bom in the old rectory. 

About 3 m. N. is Aahridge Park, a vast mansion built by Wyatt in 1808, 
now the non-political College of Citizenship, It succeeded a monastery of 
Bonhommes (1283), famous for its possession of a droi> of Christ's blood. 
Here Mncess Elizabeth (afterwards queen) was arrested in 1SS4 by order of 
Queen Mary. The gardens are normally open on Sun. and BH. in Apr.-Oct. 
(2<-dusk; adm. 1/); parts of the beautiful deer-park, with 3800 acres of down- 
land, inauding Ivitahoe Beacon (811 ft.) are N.T. property. The Corinthian 
column to the N.W. commemorates the 3rd Duke of Bridgewater (1736- 
1803), 'father of inland navigation.* Uttie Gaddesden (Bridgewater Arms, 
T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.), lies on the E. side of the park. 

32 m. Tring (Rose & Crown, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs. ; George) 
is an ancient town (5000 inhab.) at the foot of the Chiltem HiBs, 
1} m. W. of its station (Royal, RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.). The baptismal 
register of the handsome church (14-16th cent.) contains entries 
referring to the Wa^ington family. 

Adjoining the town is Tring Park, formerly a seat of the RothschOd fiunily, 
and still containing an admiumble ZoohgM Museam (adm. free weekdays 
In summer 2-S, in winter 1-4, Sun. alwm 2-4.3^ built by the late Lord 
RoChschitd and now a department of the British Museum. About li m. W. 
of Tring is Drayton Beauchanw, where the 'judipious* Hooker was rector in 
1584-81 and where he was visited by his piipils, George Cranmer and Edwin 
Sandyi, as idiated by Izaak Widton. The duudi hu 14th cent, dass in the E. 
window. — At AkOniry, a charming village 1 m. E. of Tring S^on. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward (1851-1920) is buried. Her residence (later that of Lord Grey 
of Pailooon) wu at Stodu: 3i m. N. is Ivinghoe (King's Head, RB. 21/), 
whence Scott derived the title of Tvanhoe.* It hu a stiUng early 13th cent, 
ehur^ altered in the 14-15th centuiiu. 

35 m. Aston Clinton OeU, RB. 1^6-21/), ui Budks. — 39 hl 




gs.; King's Head, P«R., widi a EOtam 15th cent. 
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room, similar charges), the coun^ town (21,050 inhab.) of 
Bucks, is noted for its ducks, pnnting, and daily produce. 
In the market square are statues of Hampden and B^consfield. 
Many good houses of the 17->18th cent, survive, notably in the 
street leading to the large church of St. Mary, which contains a 
good Norman font and the tomb of Lady Lee (1545). The 
Museum, by the churchyard gate, has a good collection of Bucks 
antiquities (weekdays 9.30-12.30, 1.30-5, free). 

Hartwell House, 2 m. S.W., was occupied by Louis XVIII in 1808-14, and 
at Dinton, 2k m. further on, are an interesting manor house and a ^Church 
with Norman S. door. Both are connected with the influential Lee family; 
and at Hardwick. 3k Bk. N., is the tomb of Sir Robert Lee (d. 1616), once 
incorrectly thought to be an ancestor of Oen. Robert E. Lee (see p. 331). 

An alternative route to Aylesbury (40 m.) leaves London vi& 
Harrow and Rickmansworth (A 404). To (25 m.) Chalfont 
Station, see the Blue Guide to London. About 1 m. farther on 
A 416 diverge r. for Ckesham (3i m.; Crown, RB. 15/6, P. 

gs.), a typical Buckinghamshire town (11,450 inhab.) in the 
charming valley of the Chess. — 261 Amersham (King's 
Arms, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Crown, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 
Griffin), an attractive old town (10,900 inhab.), has a quaint 
market hall (1682) and almshouses (1657). In the church are 
monuments of the Drake family, whose seat is at Shardeloes, 
an Adam mansion in a pleasant park (public paths). Edmund 
Waller (1606-87) was bom at Coieshill, 2 m. S. The road now 
crosses the beech-clad Cho-tern Hills, a group of chalk downs 
(700-850 ft.) affording delightful walks. 

The only wty in which a member of Parliament may voluntarily vacate hit 
leat ii ^ accepting an oflSce of profit under the Crown,.«nd the Stewardship 
of the Chiltem Hundreds (Stoke, Desborough, and Busiiham) is the office 
for which application is usually made with that end. The nominal doty of the 
Steward is to protect wayfarers from bandits (who once lurked in the thick 
b ee ch -forests), and his nominal salary is 20/. 

28i m. IJttle Missenden (1.) has a 12th cent church with 14th 
cent, wall-paintings. — 30} m. Great Missenden (Little Abbey, 
RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.), in a beautiful valley. 

Just b^ond, a pleasant road (I.) ascends towards the Hampden country (1.; 
Rte. 31a) and Little Hampden (r.; 3 m.), with a tiny church adorned with 
14th cent, wall-paintings, and a large common with fme beech-woods. 

35 m. Wendover (Red Lion, RB. 19/6, P. 8 gs.; Shoulder of 
Mutton or Railway, RB. 13/6, P. 5i gs.), a charming village 
beautifully situated on the Icknield Way, is an amnirable 
centre for walks. Coombe Hill (N.T*; 852 ft.), the highest of 
the Oiiltems, rises H ni. W. — We descend into the fertile 
Vale of Aylesbury, noted for its inures and dmrches, with the 
R.A.P« station of Haltm conspicuous on the right. ^ 40 m. 
Aylesbury, see above. 

45 m.Waddesdon (Five Arrows; White Lion, P. 7 gs.), widi 
the ccmspicuoi:^ mansion of the RodischOds, built in 1890 in 
the style of a Frendi (diAteau. 
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Qaainton church (2i m. N.) has many fine monuments. To the left farther 
on m m. S.) appears the isolated h^ of Brill (694 ft; *View), whim has an 
interesting (^urch (ll-14th cent) and was the site of a hunting<lodgD of 
Edward the Confessor. \ 

We enter Oxfordshire before reaching (56 m.) Bicester Won. 
*Bister^ King^s Arms^ RB. 20/), a hunting-centre (4150 iAab.), 
with scanty remains of an Augustinian priory. Many qf the 
churches in the neighbourhood are of great interest. 

Braddey (Crown, RB. 18/, P. 9 gs.), 11 m. N.E., in Northants, is ai^ther 
pleasant old town (2S2S inhab.). Magdalen College School^ founded by Wnliam 
of Waynflete in 1447, incorporates the old chapel of St John's Hospital. 
This, like the low-lying parish church of St, Peter^ retains 12th cent, statues in 
the tticbes of its tower. The 18th cent. Town Hall stands in the midst of the 
broad High St The manor house is now also a school. 


At <65 m.) Aynho (Cartwri^^t Arms), noted for the apricots 
growing on its cottage-walls, is Aynhoe Park House (adm. 2/6, 
Apr.-Sept daily, 1 1-^) mainly by Sir John Soane. A fine collec- 
tion of paintings includes seven works by Murillo. We cross 
the Cherwell, to join the Oxford road at (67i m.) Adderbifry, 
a village with a mie *Church (14th cent.; 15& cent, chancel). 
Adderbury House was a residence of the Earl of Rochester 
(1647-80). 

Ktng^i Sutton, m. E. across the Cherwdl, has an daborate Purp. steeple. 
Bhxham, 2 m. W., is a large and well-built village, with a boys* school (18o0). 
and a magnificent *Chufch (mainly c. 1300) with a spire 198 ft. high. A local 
jinde thus describes the spires: **Bioxham for length, Adderbury for strength, 
and King's Sutton for beauty." South Newington church, H m* beyond 
Bloiham, has wall-paintings dating from c. 1360. 


71 m. Banbury {Whately Hall, RB. 21/-30/; White Lion, RB. 
21/, P. 11 gs.; Crown, RB. 18/6, P-IO gs.; Flying Horse, RB. 
17/6, P. 8 gs.) a busy town (18,900 inhab.), contains several 
old houses of the 16-17th centuries. It is famous for its cakes 
and ale and for ^Banbury Cross,’ destroyed by Puritans in 1602, 
but replaced by a new one in 1858. The toge and imposing 
church (1790-1822) is by Robert Cockerell. 

Near Banbury are Houghton Castle (Lord Saye and Sele; shown Wed. 
Apr.-Oct, 2-6; adm. 2/6), 3 m. S.W., dating from the 14-1 6th cent.; and 
Warkworth (2 m. £.), with the Lyons tomb (c. 1350) in its church. Compton 
WytwaSes lies c. 9 m. W. (see p. 273). 

*Siili^ve (7i m. E.). the heme of the Washington flunily (1539-1626), 
before they removed to Brington, is conveniently visited from Banbury by 
road. The manor house here was purchased in 1539 and rebuilt by Laurence 
Widihigtofi Cp. 339), the seventh aacestef in direct ascent of the fhmous 
Prment. In 1914, to commemorate the 100th anniversasy of the Treaty of 
Ghent, the manor house (afterwards a fkrmhouse), together with ten acres 
of land, was purchased w the British Peace Centenaqr Committee (after- 
wards reorgamsed as the Sulgrave Manor Board) and has been restored (W. 
wing reborn by Sir R. BlomBeld) and equipped as a Washington Museum 
(adm. U-4 or % 2/; dosed on FrL). The porem bears the WasUngton ooat-of- 
artne (dubiously regarded as the migin of the 'Stars and Stripes^, described 
in hsialdie language as "barry of four, gdes and argent: on a chief azore 
three snuBeU ^ the second; crest, a denii-ea|Elet sable ri^ from an earl's 
ooorcM" The rSUcs indude porrats of Wamington^ Oubert Stuart and 
Archibald Robertson, a chair ftom Mt. Vernon, etc. Ine village of Sulgrave 
(Minor Tea Rooms, opposite ftw Manor) has an iaterestiiig church, wMi 
msmcviid brasses of the first Laurence Wadiington <«!. 1583} and Ms wfib. 
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which disappeared in 1834 but were restored to their place in 1924. The 
village stocks, removed in 1850, were replaced in 1933. 

The nearest railway station is Helmdon^ 2^ m. S.E., on the line from London 
(Marylebone) to Rugby. Canons Ashby ^ the Idth cent, seat of the Drydens, 
is 4^ m. N. of Sulgrave. The church is a relic of an Augustinian priory. 

From Banbury to Strattord-on-Avon. The direct road (A 422; 20 m.) 
runs vl8 Wroxton and the notorious Sunristng Hill (1 in 6). Near the top is 

m.) Upton House (17-1 8th cent.), presented to the Nat. Trust in 1948 by 
Lord Bearsted, with its ^Collections of Dutch paintings (including the *Bosch 
Nativity) and 18-1 9th cent. English pidntings, furniture, tapestries, etc. 
(open Wed., also Sat. in July-Sept., 2-6; adm. to gardens 1/, house 2/6). — 
A better route follows the Birmingham road to (5^- m.) Warmington^ there 
turning l^t. — ^low (8 m.) Hill {I in 7) the lint battle of the Civil War 
was fought in 1642 between Charles 1 and Essex, with indecisive results 
(memorials erected, 1949). — 104 m. Kineton (Swan). — 124 m. Compton 
Vemey church contains tombs of the Vemey family. We cross we Fosse Way 
and, at (IS m.) WeUesbowme, join the route from Warwick. — 204 m. Strat- 
ford-on-Avon (Rte. 36). 

Beyond Banbury we soon enter Warwickshire. — 76^ m. 
Warmington (see above). At Cropredy, 4 m. E. on the Cherwell, 
Qiarles 1 defeated Waller in 1644. — On the right are the 
Dassett Hills and farther on Chesterton Windmill is con- 
spicuous. We cross the Avon on entering (90} m.) Warwick, 
whidi, with Leamington (1} m. W.), is described in Rte. 36. — 
101} m. Knowle (Chadwick Manor, RB. 35/-50/; Greswolde, 
RB. 25/, P. 10 gs.) has a long-bodied Perp. church. — 104} m. 
Solihull (Malvern House, RB. 25/; George, RB. 21/; Royal Oak) 
has a 13-15th cent, church (restored). Solihull Hall is a good 
wood-framed building of the late 14th cent., somewhat dis- 
guised by modem additions. We traverse the suburban districts 
of Tyseley, Sparkbrook, and Bordesley. — 112 m. Birmingham, 
see Rte. 35. 

B« Via Coventry 

Road, 110 m. (A 5, A 45). — 21 m. St. Albani. — 34 m. Dunstable, — 53 m. 
Stony Stratford, — 61 m. Toweester, — 69 m. Weedon, — 73 m. Davsntry, — 
92 m. Covoitry. — 110 m. Birndngham. 

Railway, 1124 lu- from Euston in 2-34 hrs. Principal Stations: 174 m. 
Watford, — 404 Leighton Buzzard, junction for Dunstable (7 m.). — 4^ m. 
BlatcUay, junction for Bedford, Bicester, and Buckinsham. — 524 tsL 
jVolverton. — 624 ni« Blisworth. junction for NorUianptoo (34 m.). — At 
(824) m. Rngby the Birmingham line diverges from the main line to the North. 
— 94 m. Coventry. — 1 124 m* Birmingham (New Street). 

From London via St. Albans and Dunstable to (53 m.) 
Stony Stratford^ see Rte. 45. B^ond Stony Stratford we cross 
the Great Guse and enter Northants, leaving on the right a 
road to Northampton (Rte. 46), on the left a road to Bucking- 
ham (7 m.). We follow the Roman Watting Street and beyoii^ 
(55} m.)Potterspwy (Old Talbot, RB. 15/6, P. 21/) enter 
woodFitfest, 

61 m. Tcwcester {Saracetfs Head, RB. 17/6; Talbot, RB. 16/Q, 
an ancient town of 2450 inhab., daims to be the *£at^will’ 
of the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ Dean Swift was a frequent shiest at 
the Talbot. The diurdi of 5/. contains the fine tomb 

of Aidideacon Sponne (d. 1449), a great benefactor o[ the town. 
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Slapton church, whidi contains remarkable 14th cent, wall-painiings, lies 
4 m. S.W.; about 3 m. farther, on the road to Hdmdon (see p. 263), is the 
manor house of Astwell (Tudor and eadier), the remains of whidi ire now a 
Y.H., the birthplace of Selina, (Dountess of Huntingdon (1707>91). V- Silver- 
stone (4 m. S.), with a motor-racing track, is on the Brackley road. \ 

At (69 m.) Weedon (Globe) we leave Watling Street and turn 
left on A 45, \ 

The churches of Stovfe Nine Churches (Saxon tower), 2 m. Si., and Op4ford, 
li m. W., are noted for their monuments. \ 

73 m. Daventry (Wheatsheaf, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.) is an ancient 
town (4](X) inhab.), where Charles 1 spent the week before 
Naseby. 

The Buibury road leads S. to (4i m.) Charwelton, at the source of the Cher- 
well, which rises in the cellar of Cherwell House, an old farm. Qose by is a 
picturesque 13th cent, footbridge. The church (1 m. E.) contains the fine 
brasses and tombs of the Andrew family. A footpath leads N.B. to (H ni.) 
Fawsley (public road through the fine park), the deserted Tudor seat m the 
KniihUeys, where some of the Marprelate Tracts were printed. 


Beyond (76 m.) Braunston we enter Warwickshire and soon 
after we ascend to the open Dunsmore Heath. I 

Warwickshire, the most central county in England, was formerly considered 
to consist of the ^Woodland* portion to the N. and the *Felden' (or cham- 
paign) district to the S. The former included the ancient *Forest of Arden,*, 
which gave the county its sobriquet of 'Woody* or 'Leafy Warwickshire.*' 
The name of Shakespeare survives here, but its bearers seem to have no 
connection with the poet. Beudes the overwhelming interest of the *Shake> 
speare Land’ (Rte. 36), Warwickshire has a secondary literary interest in the 
neighbourhood of Coventry and Nuneaton, which may fairly .be termed the 
'George Eliot Country.* A third and very different feature of interest is 
suggested by the name of Birmingham (Rte. 35). 

81 m. Dunchurch (Dun Cow), still possessing its village stocks, 
lies 2i m. S. of Rugby (see Rte. 41). — 87 m. Ryton, with a 
PoUce College (1948). — At (89* m.) Willenhall (Chace, RB. 
21/), devoted* to lock-making, we approach the suburbs of 
Coventry. Wolston (Brandon Hall, RB. 18/-25/, P. 8 gs.), 3* m. 
E., has a church with pre-Norman work, and some remains of 
an old priory. 

92 m. COVENTRY (258,^ inhab.) is an ancient city im- 
portant alike in history and in industry. Down to the close of 
the 17th cent it was Uie centre of the English cloth industry, 
under the control of the *Crafts* or City Companies. Afterwards 
it was famous for its ribbons, watches, and sewing-machines, 
but since 1870 it has been noted«chiefly as the English head- 
quarters of the motor-car and cycle industries, during whidb 
period the population has increased threefold. In 1914-18 and 
1939-45 Coventry was a centre of war industry, and on the 
ni^t of Nov. 14th, 1940, it suffered one of the most violent 
air-raids of the war, being damaged to such an extent as to 

B * ‘ » a new verb in the German language. Permanent re- 
g in bold contemporary styles is now well advanced. 
Bqteli. LMlric, Broadgxte, first RB. 20/, F. 10 gs.; Buston Lodb^ 

uImRB. 37/6^/; HalL f^N.W. Burlsdoa ,Av., ualic., RB. 17/0* 

’iS? (P V)! ^*^SMira»ts, Bridge^ ftertford St; 
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Craven Arms, St.; Que€n*s, 

Hertford St.; etc. 

Poet Office (D 2), Hertford St. — 
Information Bureau, 1 Union St. 

Theatres. Coventry (B3), Hales 
St.; College (repertory), in the 
Technical College; Civic Theatre, 


Corporation St., in construction. 

Motor*Biises from Cbeylesmore 
(p 2) to Allesley, Wyken, etc.; and 
from Pool Meadow (B 3) to Ktnil^ 
worth, Warwick, Lesmtington, and 
Stratford-orhAvon; Rugby, Birming- 
ham and Leicester', Nuneaton and 
Lichfield; Worcester; etc. 


History. Coventre, the Couentrey of Domesday Book, may derive from a 
convent of the Saxon period; but its practical history begins with the founda- 
tion of a Benedictine piio» in 1043 oy Leofric, Earl of Merda, and his wife 
Ood^u. The lemd, retold by Landor and by Tennyson, of how the Lady 
Oomva averted Leofric's anger from the town ^ ridiim naked through itt 
streets is first found in permanent form in the *Flores Historiarum* of 1235. 
The episode of *Peeping Tom* dates from 1678 only. After the Conquest the 
lordship of Coventry passed to the Earls of Chester, and in HOMS the 
priory church was the cathedral of the diocese of Coventry and Lichfleld. The 
town prospered so greatly (in spite of conflicts between the *Earrs Half* and 
the *Prior*8 Half*) that by 1377 it ranked in industrial importance next to 
London, York, and Bristol. In 1 398 Coventry (Gosford Green; B. of the town) 
was the scene of the interrupted *v«ger of battle* between Bolingbroke and 
Norfolk (Shakespeare*s *King Richard II*), and it was the meeting-place of 
the *Parliamentum Indoctorum* (1404; so called on account of the exclusion 
of lawyers) and of the *Parliamentum Diabolicum* (1458; so called from its 
numerous attainders). The priory was dismantled after 1539. The present 
bishopric dates from 1918. The popular phrase *to send to Coventry* is of 
unceitain derivation. *True as Coventry blue* was a tribute to its commercial 
honesty. The *Coventiy Plays* are one of four extant collections of medieval 
English miracle-plays (15th or 16th cent.). — Dame Ellen Terry (1847-1928) 
was bom in *theatnca} lodgings' in either Market St. or Smtthim St. (both 
houses destroyed), and Sir Henry Parkm (1815-96), *Father of the AustnUian 
Commonwealth,* was bom at Conley, 2 m. S.W. 


The centre of Coventry is the open space at Broadgate 
(C 2), now laid out attractively as a garden with an equestrian 
statue of Lady Godiva, by Reid Dick (1949), where High St., 
Hertford St., and Smithford St. converge. To the W. lies the 
arcaded Shopping Precinct, At the entrance to the Bridge 
Restaurant under the Godiva Clock is a fine mosaic memorial by 
Rene Antonietti 0953) to 16th cent. Coventry martyrs. To the E. 
rises the splendid ste^le of the Cathedral (St Michaers; C 3), 
with tower, octagon, and spire, 295 ft. hifl^ (ascent 1/), the first 
of Tennyson’s ^’three tall spires” of Coventry, The rest of the 
great 14th cent, civic church, except for its outer walls, was 
destroyed in 1940. 

T6b walls still standing will foran an open vestibule to a new cathedral, 
desimed by Basil Spence, typifying the essential unity of the Church of 
Bnimd and the Free Churches, which wiU <»en from the ruins towards the 
north. The new altar will thus be sited over the apse of the 12th cent, cathe- 
dral, the excavated remains of which are to be preserved. Meanwhile a 
Chapel of Unity has been fitted up in the W. crypt, which, like the E. ciypt 
(now the Communion Che^l), dates from the ]3th cent. (adm. to both on 
application). The former S. porch, also l3th cent., is now the Chapel of the 
Resurreedon (daily services) and contains an ebony Crucifix by a young 
African artist. The Sanctuary, in the five-sided apse, with its two crosses— 
one of diarred beams, the other of nails from the roof— is dominated by a 
cracrete figure of Chnst, from a design by Alain John, a youthftd aculptot 
killed in action in 1943. 


Tb ibe S, erf' the cathedral Is ^St Mary’s HaB* fbitnded in 
1342 tea: the Merchant Guild, enlained after 1394 fos the 
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Trinity Guild, and since 1552 the property of the Corporation. 
Above the kitchen and the vaults ciypt (now a magistrates* 
court) is the Great Hall, containing me celebrated Covmtry 
Tapestry (Flemish, early 16th cent.), probably commemorating 
the visit of Henry VII and Elizabeth of York m 1500. ^ the 
hall open two small chambers with panelling from old Coventry 
inns. Adjoining on the S. rises Caesar* s Tower (i3th mt.), 
perhaps built on a portion of the Earl of Chester’s vanished 
castle; this was the only part of the building to be destroys in 
1940, and it has been reconstructed with the old material. On 
its second floor Mary, Queen of Scots, was imprisoned for a 
while in 1569. — To the N.W. of the cathedral & Holy Trinity 
(C 3), a good Peip. church with the second of the spires (237 ft.). 
The roof and tower-lantern (1667) are notable and the pulpit is a 
remarkable example of 15th cent, stonework. The fine W. 
window (Christ in Majesty) is by Hugh Easton (1955). The 
register records the marriage of William Siddons and Sarah 
Kmble (Nov. 25th. 1773). Priory Row, N. of the church, retains 
some pleasant old houses. 

In Hales St. (B 2. 3). farther N.. a section of the old City Wall (1336^ dis- 
mantled 1662), skirted by a pleasant garden, connects two small gates, the 
Swmswell (ktt§ and Cook St, Gate. At the other (W.) end of Hales St. is the 
old achoolroom of Kirv Henry VIII School, founded by John Hales in 1343 
and transferred to new buildiiiB on the Warwick Rd. m 1885 (F 1). where 
the stalls from the White Friarr church are preserved. 

Greyfriars Lane leads S. from High St. past Ford's Hospital 
(D 2), a half-timbered almshouse for five poor men and their 
wives (1529), restored, after bomb damage, in 1953. Farther S. 
is Christ Church (D 2), burned in 1940 except for the octagonal 
steqple (230 ft.), a survival of the Grey Friars’ monastery 
(demolished 1539), the third of the three spires of Coventry. 

Warwick Rd. and Eaton Rd. go on to the Station (F 1. 2), passing Orc^ 
fHars Green with iu charming garden and a statue of Sir Thomas White 
(1492-1507), founder of St. John^ College, Oxford. — Also in the S. quarter 
of the dty. In Cheylesmore (D 2), are the sl^t remains of Cheylesmore 
Manor House, tiie'sucoessor of that from which Godiva set out on her legend- 
ary ride. little Park St., with a good mid-18th cent, merchant’s hous& leads 
back to the Hidi St. — Much Irark St. (D 3), a little farther E., leads past 
WMtefriars Gate to the extensive remains of White Friars (1342), now a 
Salvation Army Hostel (D 4); the doisten and dormitory are more or less 
iittaet. 

"A picturesque survival of Coventry’s medieval hospitals is 
Bontfs Ho^ital (C 1), in Hill St., with the former buildings of 
Bdblake School (now in Coundon Rd.) adjoining. Close by is 
St, John's Church (1344, restored), with a lantern tower. 

bnportant modem public bufldings are the Teeknteal College (1933). in 
and the W» Memorial (1927) in a fine park (121 acres) on the 

dudmirers of C3fiORaB Euor (see p. 307) may well devote an extra day to 
the Coventry and Nuneaton district, whidi is mtimately connected with her 
life ^ Bovds. In Ck>ventry itself, whidi has been doubtfully idmtified with 
the ^nby Mi^dui’ of ’Felix Holt’ and with 'MidcUemardi,' Marisn Evans 
was for a diort time at the Misses Franklin’s boardh^sdiodl (now ’Nut- 
1^* 29 Wanridc Row. on tim W. tide of Greyfriars Green). Not far off is 
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Cow Lane, where Mr. Franklin (prototype of ‘Rufus Lyon*) used to preach 
in a chapel now used for other purposes. From 1841 to 1849 she lived with 
her father at ‘Bird Grove* on the Foleshill road. The road from Coventry to 
Nuneaton affords access to other shrines (comp, also pp. 307, 346, 358). 

Excursions from Coventry may be made to Wykm Church (c. 1100) and 
the remains of Cahuhn Castle (14>i6th cent.), 2 m. N.E. (^ m. apart): to 
AUesley HaU and its park, 2 m. N.W., presented to the city ^ Lord lUffe; 
and to Whitley Abbey, an Elizabettaan mansion H m. S.E. Toe church at 
Baghston, 3 m. S. (near the Coventry airfield), contains the good brass of the 
Baaot (d. 1407) of ^King Richard II.* Bolingbroke lodaed with him at a^g intmi 
Castle^ while Norfolk was entertained at Caludon (see above). — About 4 m. 
E., in a well-wooded park, is Combe Abbey (no adm.), on the site of a Cistei> 
Gian monastery (1150) and incorporating parts of its cloisters (13-15th cent.). 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I, was living here at the time of the 
Gunpowder Plot, and was transferred to Coventry in order to forestall any 
attempt of the conspirators to seize her. — Stonekigh Abbey (p. 277) lies 
4^ m. S. 

From Coventry to Warwick and Leamington, see Rte. 36. 

The Birmingham road passes AUeslesr (see above) and at 
(98 m.) Meriden passes the cross that is said to mark '‘the centre 
of England.* Here also is a cyclists* war memorial. Berkswell, 
with its interesting church (Norman chancel and Saxon and 
Norman cr^ts), lies 2 m. S. — 104 m. Elmdon, with the Bir- 
mingham airport. — We approach Birmingham through the E. 
suburbs of Yardl^r and Si^ Heath. — 110 m. Birmingham, 
see below. 

35. BIRMINGHAM 

BIRMINGHAM, the foremost metal-working town in Eng- 
land and the metropolis of an industrial distnct of high im- 
portance, has an Anpjlican bishop and a Roman CathoUc 
archbishop, a university, two not^ art-collections, and fine 
public buildings. It spreads over the heights (200-600 ft.) and 
hollows of some small tributaries of the Tame and lies niainly 
in Warwickshire, but with suburbs stretdiing into Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire. In 1911 it widely extended its municipal 
boundaries so that in population (1,112,340 inhab.) it ranks 
below only London among cities in the British Isles. 

RaUwxy Stetiou. New Street (B5), RB. 22/; Plough & Harrow 

(L.M.R.; C5: Rfmts.), New St. (d: D2). 135H«gleyRd.,Edgb«ston, 

(notable for its enormous roof-span), RB. 35/; Ardsn, New St^ unlic., 

for London (viS Coventry), Bnstol, RB. 20/; Cobden (g; B 5), Corpora^ 

Derby, Liverpool, Manchester, tion St., unlic., RB. 18/, two com- 

Scotiand, etc. — Snow Hill (W.R.; mercial hotels; Stork, Corporation 

A, B 5; Rfmts.), a little to the N., St., RB. 18/6; Soho HaH, unlic., 

for London (viS Leamington), N. of the centr^ RB. 18/, P. 6^ gs. 

Shrewsbury, and the West. — There Restaurants. Burlington, New St. 
are over 40 suburban stations. (under Midland Hotd); Small- 

Airport at Elmdon, 6 m. S.W., on wood*s, 22 Lower Priory 0 b); 

the Coventry road. St. Jameses, 118 New St.; White 

Hotels. Queen’s, at New St. Horse, 30 Congreve St. (B4); 

Station (a: C5), RB. 40/-57/6; ElzcAa/we, Step^nson Place; Hfingfy 

Grand <b; B 5), Colmoie Row, near Man, woad St. (C 4); Pattison, M 

Snow HiU Station, RB. 33/6; New St and 25 Corporation St; 

Imperial (e; B 5), 31 Temple St, Old Royal, Temple Row: Kunzle 

fifi., RB. 24/; MkUand (c; C3), (tea-rooms), Para^ St (C4), and 

i^ew ykhnia, 34 Corporation St UnionBt. (B5, 6). 
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history, contains a fine organ, a reconstruction of the one on 
which the first performance of 'Elijah* was given in 1846. 

On the N. side of the square, at the end of Colmore Row, is 
the Council House (B 5; for adm. apply to Public Relations 
Officer, Council House, CENtral 7000; not Sat.), erected in a 
Renaissance style in 1874-81, and connected by a bridge with a 
large extension (Feeney Galleries), added in 1912 and 1919, 
on the other side of Edmund St. The chief entrance, over which 
is a mosaic by Salviati, leads under a porte-cochdre to the hall 
and grand staircase. Inside are the Council Chamber, the 
Banquet Hall, the chief City offices, and committee rooms. 

The upper part of both wings of the Council House and the 
Feeney Galleries are normally occupied by the ^Corporation 
Art Gallery and Museum (open free 10.30-6, Sat 10-6, Sun. 
2-5.30), but several of the galleries were damaged in 1940. 
The collection, one of the most important in En^and outside 
London, is especially notable for its examples of David Cox 
and Burne-Jones and for its English pre-Raphaelite paintings 
and drawings, but owing to reconstruction work, the present 
arrangement of the collection’s treasures is temporary and only 
a relatively small number of them are now on view. The account 
which follows gives a summary of the most striking exhibits. 
The permanent collections are supplemented by many notable 
loans, changed from time to time. 

Under the present arrangement visitors ascend to the Rotunda, occupied 
by the larger paintings. To the right are the collections of Applied Art 
(costumes, silver, ceramics); a corridor straight ahead leads to a staircase 
ascending to the Natural History Department; while a bridg^piassage to 
the right affords access to the main Picture Galleries. Beyond these is the 
ARCHiCOLOGiCAL DEPARTMENT, the Upper floor of which is connected with tiie 
natural history section. 

Paintinos. Old Masters: G. CrespU Girl with a bird; Luca Giordano, 
Dives and Lazarus; Cartevaris, Arrival in Venice of the Earl of Manchester 
(1707); Guardi, S. Maria della Salute; Triptychs by 5coreef (7), and Isenbrandt; 
Van Goytn, Estuary; Ponte MoUe; Lely, Portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 

Susannah and the Hders. English 18th cent, paintir^ include portraits by 
Gainsborough (Sir Charles Holte of Aston), Reynolds (fine group of the Roffey 
family), Romney (l4idy Holte), George Knapton (the Walthm family), and 
Francis Cotes; an interesting Hogarth (The distressed poet); Opie (Detected 
correspondence); two typical theatre scenes by Zoffany; and landscapes by 
GaiatBorough, Richard Wilson (Tivoli; Okehampton Castle). The magnifi- 
cent coliection of English Water Colours, recently augmented by the 
Leslie Wright collection of over 3<X1 works, starts with the 18th cent, masters. 

Among examples of the 19th cent, are Turner, St. Gotthard Pass; Constable, 
Autumn on the Stour, Qoud study; Crome, Walnut-tree walk. View near 
Norwich: DnWd Roberts. St Stephen’s. Vienna; Diaz^ Woodland scene; C. 
Pissarro, Rouen. The collection of pre-Raphadite paintings is ouutanding and 
includes many famous and popular works. The pre-Raphadite drawings 
should be noted; ateo examples of G. F. Watts, and a portrait by Waifs, of 
Burne-Jones. 

Recent and oontonporary paintinsa indude works by Fantl/hLatour, L. 
Pissarro, Courbet (Venus), Sisley, Orpen (Ray Lankester). Wilson 5%er, 
Tanks, Eves (Thomas Hardy), Sickert (Street in Dieppe; Miner), yiandnck, 
Oerfisr, Otbnan, Augustus John (King Feisal; Canstdian soldier), Jongkind 
(Dmdscape), Ethel Walker, Mary Cassatt (Portrait), Peploe, LaWry, Pryde 
(Bsggai), Paul Nash (Oxenbridge pond), Stanley Spence (an imasual land- 
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icape), Matthew Smithy and Graham Sutherland, Watei>colottrisl^ of the 
period are ftiUy repreiented. ] 

There are exampiet of sculpture by Donatello and of the school of Vmocchio ; 
also Hodin, Eve; Renoir, Bust of Mme. Renoir; J^stein, Lucifer; Henry Moore, 
The Warrior. \ 

Outstanding among the applied art collections is the silver plate, mth not- 
able examples ranging from the Holte dish, of the Restoration peridd, and 
the Osbaldestone cup and cover, by P, Lamerie (1733-34), to the law 18th 
cent. Kandler salver (1775-76), the Darwin tureen, and the silver destined by 
MattMw Boulton. C^ntei^orary plate includes the Goldsmiths' dim, by 
Gleadowe and Friend, the Coronation bowl by Shiner, and the FeeneyVcups, 
by Clements and Wise. In the ceramic collection are interesting exhibits 
illustrating manufacturing processes; the enamels, ivories, and embroide^ 
are remarlmble; and a fine miniature by Nicholas Hilliard should be noticed. 


regional antiquities include panelling of 1S50 from Barcheston Manor, 
Warwick, and a rare 14th cent, ipewter cruet from Weoley Castle. A re- 
markable ethnographic collection illustrates Pacific magic; and the natural 
history section indudes the comprehensive Lysaght collection of birds. 

To the W. of the Town Hall stands the Birmingham & 
Midland Insittutb (C4), incorporated in 1854. The origjna] 
Gothic building by E. Bany (1855-56) was re-modelled in an 
Italian style by J. H. Chamberlain (1881). 

The Institute, which contains a fine lecture hall and well-stocked reading- 
rooms, provides evening classes in languages, literature, sdence, and especially 
music (2250 students). 


The adjacent Central library (c. 640,000 vols.), including 
the Shakespeare Memorial Library (35,000 vols.), contains also 
the Boulton and Watt Museum (comp, below). Inside the 
General Post Office (C 5) in Victoria Sq., E. of the Town Hall, 
is a statue (by M. Noble) of Sir Rowland HiU (1795-1879), who 
was ^e son of a Birmingham schoolmaster. 

In Victoria Sq. are statues of Queen Victoria (by Brock; 1899) and King 
Edward VU (by Albert Toft; 1913). — In Chamberlain Sq., N. of the Town 
Hall, are a fountain in honour of Joseph Chamberlain (medallion by Woolner) 
and statues of Sir Josiah Mason (see below), Joseph Priestley (1733-180^, 
the discoverer of oxygen, and others. The fine statue of James Watt (173^ 
1819), in Ratcliff Pla^ between the Town Hall and the Midland Institute, 
is by Alex. Munro. 

In Easy Row, at the end of Paradise St. (r.), is the Haxx of Mbmory 
(B, C 4). by S. N. Cooke and W. N. Twist (1925). erected by ex-service men 
in honour of the 14,000 Birmingham men who fdl in 1914-18. Facing the 
S. side in Broad St. is the Freemasons* War Memorial Building (1929), vrith 
tM head office of the Municipal Bank (1933) next to it. In Easy Row is also 
the “old ted-btiek house with three steprbefore the door" where Mr. Pick- 
wick tried in vain to mollify Mr. Winkle, senior; but the house where Washing- 
ton Irving wrote *Rip van Winkle’ (1818) has been demolished. 

In Edmund St, a little to the N. of the Town Hall, is MasoD 
College (B 4), built by Cossins, and endowed by Sir Josiah 
Mason in 1874-80 as a college of sdence at a cost Of £200,000. 
It k now the seat of the g^ieral goverament of Birmingham 
University and harbours the faculties of Arts and Law. — The 
wide and handsome Colmore Row (B 5) leads N.B. frcmi 


Victoria Sq. to Snow Hill Station, In a large open churdiyard to 
the S. (r.) is the Callietel {St, PhUip\ B 5), a Palladian building 
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with a good tower by Thomas Archer, a pupil of Vanbrugh 
(1710). The chancel was added in 1884 and the roof (now 
restored) was burned in an air-raid in 1940. The stained-glass 
windows in the chancel and baptist^ are by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones (1833-98), who was bom in Beonett’s Hill. 

In Newhall St., N.W. of Colmore Row. at the coiner of Fleet St. (B 4) ii 
the Mmeum of Sdence and Inductiy (adm. as for the Art Oallery), graphically 
illustrating the work of Birmingham engineers and craftsmen. On the first 
floor are the Arms Gallery^ with old rifles, revolvers, and pistols, gunsmiths* 
tools, a cartridge-making exhibit, and old lathes and clocks; and the Long 
Gattery, with ship models and newly-developed machines. Off the large 
En^neering Hall, on the ground floor, with historic machines (beBm«engine8, 
turoines, ^ass-roUina mill, etc.), opens the Transport Section, with a fine 
range of motor cars from the *dog-Gart* to the Railton Mobil which attained 
a speed of 400 m.p.h. in 1947, Marshal Hindenburg's Benz car, and bicycles 
(from 1818) and motor-cycles. 

New Street (C 5), leading E. from Victoria Sq., is perhaps 
the chief business and shopping street of Birmingham. To the 
left stands the house of the Royal Society of Artists^ to the 
right are the Chamber of Commerce and the Theatre Royal. 
Stephenson Place leads (r.) to New Street Station. Beyond is 
the Exchange (1865), the conference centre for mine-ownm, 
iron-masters, etc. 

CoRPORAtiON SraBBT (B S, 6), running N. (1.) from this point, is a fine 
street of shops and public buildings, constructed through a slum district in 
1875-^2 at a cost of £1,520,000. On the left side of the street are the Victoria 
Law Courts (B S, 6), a huge red building by Sir Aston Webb and Ingress 
Ben (1887-91). To the right, in Corporation St., is the Methodist Central 
Hall, with a tower 200 ft.1d^. 

New St. ends at Hijgh St (B, C 6), beyond which (r.) we enter 
the Bull Ring, containing a bronze statue of Nelson by West- 
macott, and St. Martin’s Church (C 6), a large Dec. edifice, 
rebuilt in 1872-75. The tower (rebuilt in 1855) incorporates 
some ancient mouldings. In the chancel are monuments of the 
De Bermingham family from the old church. In the S. transit 
is a stained-glass window by Burne-Jones and Morris. 

From the E. end of St. Martin’s the oldest street in Birming- 
ham runs S.E. The first section is called Diobbth (C Q. Ihis is 
continued by Deritend, on the left side of which stands the 
OkK^rown House (No. 188), a quaint timbered ixm, probably 
going back to the 14th century. 

Among other point! of interegt in themore outnl pert! of Birmiagliem ere 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral (St. Chad*s\ A 5), Beth St., built ter A. W. 
Pugia in the Dec. etyle in 183^1 (Iflth cent, oek pulpit from Louvein, 
ISte cent, etell! from ^logne); tlw Church cf the Messiah (Uniterten) in 
Broed St. (C4), with a monument to Dr. Joseph Priestley, whose house 
(with his Ubrary end chemicel epperetus) was burned down by the rioters 
of 1791: the Cemral Technical oSo^e, in Suffolk St. (C4, 5; 4000 stodeou); 
the church of St. Aiban, in Conybeie $t» Bordeiley. an excelleat example 
of J. L. Pearson*! work (1881; 13tb cent, wtbte): the Carr's Lam Cimegth 
tjonal Chmdi (B & associated with John Angeu James (1806-59), IL W. 
pale (1859-95), a^ J. H. Jowett (1895-1911); and Stratford Hohm, I n Str^ 
ford naoe, Bordesley, dating ftom 1601. 

On tbe S.W. of the is the pieasaat lesideiitial sobttfb 
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EDO9AST0N. The Oratory of St Philip Neri (D I), in I 
Rd.. established by Newman in 1847, is the chief l^lisn home 
of the Congregation of the Oratory. \ 

The memorial church of the Immaculate Conception^ in an elaborate Mroque 
•tyle, contains tablets to Cardinal Newman (%x umbris et imagimbus in 
verHatem') and his associates, and to alumni of the Oratory School mow at 
Goring) who fell in 1914-.18. Newman (1801-90) is buried in the tinyTgimve- 
yard amoining the country-house of the Oratory Fathers on JReebt^ Hill, 
on the Bristol road. \ 

A little S. of the Oratory is the Botanical Garden (adm. 1/, 

9-dusk, Sun. from 10.30). — Hagley Rd. goes on W. towards (H m.) Light-^ 
woods Park (30 acres), which indudes a 'Shakespeare Garden.' Adjoining is 
Worley Park (109 acres), a fine expanse of woodland, with a rose-gardm, 
an old mansion known as *Warley Abb^,* and a golf course. 

Harbome, S.W. of Edgbaston, was the birthplace of the historian E. A. 
Freeman (1823-92), an^n its churchyard is buried David C^x (1783-1 8S9X 
the son or a Deritend blacksmith. Harborne House is now the residence of 
the Bishop of Birmingham. 

In the suburb of Selly Oak, S. of Edgbaston and 3 m. from 
the centre of Birmingham (bus 61, 62, 63 to Edgbaston Park Rd.)> 
are the buildings of Binningham University (1909), from desi^s 
by Sir Aston Webb and Ingress Bell The lofty central tower 
(325 ft.) is a memorial of Joseph Chamberlain, first Chancellor 
of the University. 

The University, incorporated in 1900 and induding Mason College, has 
about 2300 students, men and women, and a teaching staff of c. 420. The 
admira^ equipped buildings are used by the faculties of Sdenoe and Com- 
merce. To the N.W., beyond the railway, rises the large Hospitals Centre 
(1938), with the fhculty of Medicine. 

King Edward Vi’s School, the successor of a foundation of 
1552 with endowments of over £40,000 a year, was transferred 
to Edgbaston Park Rd. from New St. in 1936. It is attended by 
650 boys, and over 2000 other pupils are educated in subsidiai^ 
sdhools on the same foundation. To the left of the school is 
University House, a hall of residence for women, and facing it 
is the Barber Ihstitate M Fine Arts of the University, founded, 
for the promotion of the fine arts and music, by the munificence 
(A Lady Barber (d. 1933), widow of Sir Wiluam Barber. 

Tha building (1939), by Robert Atkinson, is preceded by an equestrian 
•Stetue of Geocfa I (1722), by Van Host the Elder (?), originally on Essex 
Bridge in Dublin, and bought by the Barber Triut in ISSTTWitbin are an 
attr^ve music-room and a smaU but select *Art Collection (adm. free 10-4 
fim Sat. in each month, or on written application to the Director). By the 
terms of the Trust oeramiGS are excluded, and any obM of later date than 
1900. The coUection includes over 70 paintings of the European schools and 
aboul the same number of drawings and miniatuies; also sculptures by 
Gfev. deUa Robbia, Giambohgna, And, Rtceh, lae, Sansovino, and Tacca; 
and by Barpe, Rodbt, and' Dagos; as well as a choice opHection of gold, silver, 
Ivoiy, and enamels, and ftnmture and tapestry. Paiatiim Italian schools: 
Oka, Bellini, St. Jerome; BattheUi, Madonna; Cfma, (>iidfixion: Simone 
Marthd, St. John the Evangetiit; Veronese, Viaiution; portraits ^ Signorelli 
and tinloretso, and a characteristic Guardi, Dutch and Flemish schools; 
Rembrtmdt, *01d Warrior (1651); Pirans Hals, Oovaert FHnck, Portraits; /. 
RagkdaeU La n d s ca p e; RtSens, lanidscape, a notiAle and unusual woiie; 
Van Byck, Eccelimno. SpaniAsdbom: Murillo, Maxris^feast at Cana. 
The ftach school is rmieaented by a fine Pouss^j an exorilent Cbaris 
(Landacape), anotabie ManetiCetdbn Dura^, ato^ landscape by Monet 
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(VarenfeviUe churdi), and typical wotkt by Courbet, Pissarro, Degas, Gauguin 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. Bnghu school: Gainsborough, The Harvest Wagon and 
two fine portraits; Reynolds and Romney, Portraits; Constable, The debe 
Farm; Turner, Sunrise; landscapes by Crome and Wilson. 

Out of the Quaker settlement for the study of ecclesiastical and social 
subjects established in 1903 at Woodbrooke, just beyond the Univerdty, has 
arisen the ^up of 13 associated colleges cn various denominations, known 
ai the Seuy Oak Colleges, with a common library named after J. Rendel 
Harris, director of Woodbrooke in 1903^18. Thence we may go on to Boom* 
ville (see below). 

Bristol Rd. and the parallel Fershore Rd. pass a little to the W. of the 
Warwickshire County Cricket Ground, and of Cannon Hill Park (73 acres), 
whidi is the most decorative of the numerous parks of Birmingham and 
contains a branch museum (weekdays 10-S or 8, Sun. 2-5), with natural 
history collections. Here also is the old *‘Golden Lion,* a half-timbered 
house (lS-16th cent.) brought from Deritend. At Moor Green, b«wond the 
pvk, is Highbury, long the home of Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914). 
From 191 S to 1931 it served as a hospital and it is now a hostel for aged women. 
The Library, however, with personal relics of the statesman, is preserved as 
the Joseph Chamberlain Hiimbury Memorial (Wed. 10-S, Sat. 10-1). 

The Other suburbs of Birmingham may likewise be reached 
by bus or railway, most of them having local stations. 

In Aston, on the N.E. side of the city, is Aston Park (49 acres; bus 39 from 
Martineau St.), interesting diiefly for *Aston Hall (1618-35), a fine red-brick 
Jacobean house, the original of Washington Irving's 'Bracebridge Hall* 
(open ftee weekdays 10-dusk, or S; Sun. in summer 2-S). The contents of 
special interest include the grand staircase, the long gallery, the room occupied 
by Charles 1 in 1642, and the Children’s Museum. One room is fitted up with 
original panelling from the house in Old Square in which Dr. Johnson used 
to visit his friend Edmund Hector, Lady Holte’s drawing-room contains the 
original 18th cent, embroidered hangings made for it by a daughter of the 
house. — Handsworth, adjoining Aston on the W., contained the famous 
Soho Works in which James Watt and Matthew Boulton demonstrated the 
powers of the steam engine (1775-1800). In 1848 the works were dismantled 
and the engine factory removed to Smethwick (to the S.W.). Heathfield Hall, 
the residence of Watt, has been demolished. Boulton, Watt, and Murdock 
all rest in St. Mary*s Church, the first with a monument by Flaxman, the other 
two with monuments by Chantrey. — At South Yardley, 4 m. E. of the centre, 
is *Blakesley Hall, a half-timbered mansion of 1575, now containing a Museum 
of Locfd History Uemp. closed owing to aiivraid damage). 

About 4^ m. S. <n Birmingham is Bountville, with the large cocoa and 
chocolate works of Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, a charming garden suburb 
(really a group of villages) with about 8000 inhab., founded by Mr. Oeom 
Cadb^ m 1879 and macM under the Boumville Village Trust in 1900. w 
the estate two fine 14th cent, houses of local type have been ro^rected: 
SeUy Manor and Minworth Greaves (adm. free on application to the Trust 
Estate Office). The works and the housingestate may be visited on previous 
appllcatiofi to the Visitors’ Deparbnent. The tower of the Day School con- 
taus one of the four British carillons. — King*s Norton, 4 m. farther S., has 
an interesting diurch (Norman detafis), a grammar school (partly 13th cent.), 
and a fine old halfrimbered inn, now used as church nieetfflg>rooms. 

Shdrt excursions from Birmingham may easily be made to Paekwood 
House. S^ton Park, Maxstoke, Dudley Castle, the Clent Hills, and lickep 
Hilb (10 m. S.W.9. A someadiat wider range brings in Tamworth, Coventry, 
WarvAek^Stratmd, Kenilworth, Lichfield, and Worcester, 

_ FhOM BnusiNOiiAM to Licrfibld and Dbriy, 40 sn. (railway from New 
St. to lid^eldin SOmin., to Derby vii Tamworth in 55-75 ndiL). A 38 runs 
NJl Aston and (5 m.) Erdlngton. About 14 m. N.W. of the last is 

Oseott CoSie, a Rom. Cath. seminary, of which Lord Acton (1834-19^) 
ews a lay pu^ — 7 m. Sutton CoMfleld (R^c/, RB. %5h Three Thar, RB. 
18/6), a pteasant residential town of 47,600 bdkdb,, has a large rebofit church 
ntaminRtraGes of EB. work (Norman font; quaint monument^. New BaO, 
14 m. SiB., is a moa^ mansion dating in part from the t3th century. Sidion 
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Park (2090 acres) is very picturesque (adm. 2d.^ car 1/; free to local jesidents; 
fine hollies). At 14 m. we cross Watli^ Street; c. 1 m. to the IdFt is Wallt the 
Roman Letocetum» with remains of a Roman Bath (open daily, Sun\ from 2; 
adm. 6d., incl. museum). — 16 m. Lichfield, see Rte. 41. — We follow the 
Idcnield Street and beyond (21 m.) Alrewas (with an interesting church) we 
cross the Trent. Croxall and Elford (see p. 308) lie a short distance to the 
right, beyond the Tame. \ 

28e m. Burton-upon-Trent (White Hart, RB. 18/6; Queen* s, RB. 16/; 
Midutnd, RB. 18/6; Stanhope Arms, at Bretby, 3 m. E., good), the metappolia 
of brewing (49,000 inhab.). is situated on the left bank of the Trent, it still 
preserves the very scanty remains of an 11th cent. Abbey, while its assoaation 
with beer goes back for centuries. Its six breweries produce about 3,000,000 
barrels of beer aimually, made with water from deep wells in the gravel beds 
above the town. Among the principal brewers are Bass, Ratdifif & Oretton, 
Ltd.: Worthington A Co., Ltd.; Ind Coope ft AUsopp, Ltd.; and Truman, 
Hanbury, Buxton ft Co., Ltd. The steam cooperage is interesting. Visitors 
are usually admitted on application. About 6500 men in all are employed in 
the trade. 

At (33i m.) Egginton Common, beyond the Dove (here crossed by a 14th 
cent, bridge), a road leads r. across the Trent for (2 m. S.E.) Repton, once the 
Mercian capital (Hreopandum), and seat of a bishop. Su Wystan*5 Church, 
with a lofty spire (210 ft.) has a 10th cent, chancel, below which and reached by 
two coeval staircases is a small crypt believed to go back to the 7th century. 
Repton School, founded in 1SS7, is approached by the old gateway of a priory 
of Black Canons, parts of which are preserved. — 40 m. Derby, see Rte. 4S. 

Fkoif Biriiinoham to LsKSsnEn, 3M m. (railway from New St. in 50 min.). 
A 47 runs E. through Saltley. — 5 m. Castle Bromwich is the site of the annual 
British Industries Fair (May). — 10 m. Coleshlll has a Dec. and Perp. church 
with a fine spire (rebuilt 1887), a Norman font, and good monuments. 
Maxstoke Castle (no adm.), 2 m. E., is a fortified and moated mansion of 
1346. containing uie chair m which Henry VII was crowned on BOsworth 
Fielo. About 2 m. farther S. are the ruins of Maxstoke Priory (14th cent.), 
now partly incorporated in a farmhouse. — 13 m. Shustoke was the birth- 
place of w Wm. Dugdale C1605-86), the antiquary, who is buried in the 
church. At (14 m.) Over WhUaere we turn right and then left. — 22 m. 
Nuneaton (Rte. 41). — 27 m. Hinckley (George RB., 15/), a hosiery and shoe- 
making town (39,100 inhab.) with a large church, lies c. 5 m. S.E. <n Bosworth 
Field. — 39i m. Leicester, see Rte. 45. 

FhOM BiRMiNaHAM TO lUoDEMONSTEi^ 17 m. (railway from Snow Hill 
in i-1 hr.). We follow Hajley Rd. (A 45Q nearly due W. — 9 m. Halesowen 
(31,058 inhabO has a ruimBd abbey (13th cent.) and the grave of the poet 
Shenstono (1714-63; in the churchyard). — 12 m. Ha^y. Hagley Hall 
(Viscount Cobham). H m. E., the seat of the Lytteltons unce the 13th cent., 
has a beautiful park, extolled by Horace Walpole and by James Thomson 
(adm. 1/). The house (adm. 2/6, Apr.-Sept., daily exc. Mon. ft Tues., 2~6), 
dating from 1760, contains valuable portraits. To the S. rise the Clent Hills 
(1036 ft.; view-indicator). About 2 m. N. is Stourlnridge (Talbot, Bell, RB. 
21/; 37,250 inhab.), with iron works and fire-brick factories, and the centre 
of n ^88-maktng industry introduced about 1556 by refugees from Hungary 
and Lorraine. — 17 m. Kidderminster, see 157291. 

From Birmingham to London, see Rte, 34; to Chester, see Rte. 43; to 
Oloucester and Bristol, see Rte. 37; to Shrewsbury, see Rtes. 43, 44; to 
Stratford-om-Aron, see Rte. 37a: to Worcester, see Rte. 37b. > 

36. THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. 

The three chief centres of the 'Shakespeare Country,* ail 
affording comfortable accommodation and plentiful means of 
comilninication, are Leamington^ Warwick^ and Stratfordron- 
Avmi itself. LeamingUm offers entntainments of an inland 




tion;; Warwick, only 2 m. from Leamington, has, in its castle, 
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what Sir Walter Scott describes as the “fairest monument of 
ancient and chivalrous splendour which yet remains unimured 
by time”; and Stratford is the very heart and focus of the Shako* 
spearian associations. All three are surrounded by charming 
country. 

Railway Approachei. FaoM London ^addington) Stratford (102| m.) ii 
readied vift Leamington and Hatton in 2ih3 iin. or viS Oxford and Hooey- 
bourne (110} m.) in 3}-4 hrs.— F kom Birmingham or Bristol and Cbbliin- 
HAM» tee Rte. 37a. — Travellers ftom Liverpool or Mancbbsier reach 
Stratford viA Birminsham. 

Lsamingion is reached fWnn London either from Paddington, 87} m. in 
li-2 hrt. or from Bustoo viA Rugby, 98} m. in 2>2} hrs. The times and fares 
to Warwick (best from Paddington) are just a shade more. Both are easily 
reached from Oxford, Birmingham, and Coventry. 

Road Routes. The best approach by road from London follows the Oxford 
and Worcester road (Rtes. 31, 33) for 72 m. to a point c. 1} m. short of 
Chipping Norton. The Stratford road (A 34) there bears r., passing within 
} m. of the Roliright Stones (p. 219). 76} m. Long Compton, — 82} m. 

Shipstonon-Stour (George, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Bell) is about 5} m. w. of 
•Compton Wynyates (Marquess ot Northampton), whidi lies seduded in a 
richly wooded hollow (adm. 10>12, 2-S, Wed., Sat., and BH.; 3/6, gardens 
only, 1/). The beautiful Tudor mansion, a harmonious combination of brick, 
timber, and stone, is built around a courtyard entered by a porch over the 
door of which are the arms of Henry VUl. The interior, notable for the number 
of its rooms and its secret staircases and hiding-places, contains a fine panelled 
Great Hdl, with a timber roof brou^t from Fulbrook Castle; a (^pel, 
divided by acarved oak screen; Henry VIIPs Room; and a Council Chamber, 
in the great tower, above which is a Priest’s Room, approached by three 
separate staircases. Umington, 4 m. N.W. of Shipston, has a good Norman 
church. — Our road descends the valley of the Stour, keeping near the 
river almost all the wav to (93} m.) Stratford-on-Avon. Thence to Warwick 
and Learrungton, see below. 

For the roads from Birmingham and from Gloucester, woo Rte. 37; from 
Banbury, see p. 263. 

A. Leamington and KenOwortb’ 

LEAMINGTON, or Royal Leamington Spa^ a favourite 
inland watering-place and residential resort (36,345 inhab.), is 

( situated on the Learn, an affluent of the Avon. Its chalyb^te 
and saline springs first attracted attention at the end of the 
18th cent, and the first bath was opened in 1786, but its real 
prosperity dates from about 1840, when Dr. Jephson was the 
leading physician. 

Rtilway Stations, General (W.R.; RMtawraiits at the hotels; Ctefrty, 
rfmts.). Old Warwick Rd., and Parade; and others. 

Avenue (L.M.R.), dose to each other Post at Victoria Bridge. — 
S. ofthe town. Intormaiion Bureau at the Pump 

Hotels. Regent, Parade, first Room, 
class, RB. 30/; New Clafeiito, Motor-Bnses from Hi^ St. to 
Parade, RB. 21/, P. 12 gs.; Mmmht KenOworth and Coventry; Warwick 

House, Avenue Rd., RB. 27/6-4S/, and Stratford-oihAvon; etc. 

P. !S n.; Spa, Holly Walk, RB. 22/6- Beats on the Learn at Adelaide 
27/6, P. 1(1} gs. ; (^wn, near stations. Bridge and Mill Garden, 

RB. 21/, V. 9} gs. — Unlic., RB. Golf Conrees at MUverton m. 
between 17/6 and 21/: Annatb- N.l and at Whitnash (2} in. 5.) — 
waita, HoUy Walk. Desmond, Kenil- Tbnnis in J^hson Gardens and 
worUi Rd., Lacfaine. Newbold Terr., Victoria Park. 

AUctrtni, Binswood Ave., Oaks at Miiaic.OrcAerfnidaayinthePiiaip 
Milverton, and many othm. Room; also in the Town Hall. 
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In the middle of the town, where the Learn is cros^ by the 
Victoria Bridge, are the gvdens of the Royal Fump Room and 
Baths (including swimming-baths). To the N. exteljids the 
si>acious Parade; to the S. is Bath St. Geading to the smtions), 
with the modernised church of All Saints^ outside >vhick is the 
origmal Old Well. Facing the Pump Room Gardens m the 
beautiful Jephson Gardens^ with the Mill Garden farther amy, S. 
of the river; while in the other direction from the Pump Room 
the York Walk skirts the Learn for i m. to the large Victoria 
Park. The Art Gallery & Library (adm. free; closed Sun. mom.) 
is in Avenue Rd., off Bath Rd. 

The distinguished visitors to Leamington include Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who wrote some of his English Notes at No. 10 Lansdowne Circus (N.E. of 
the Town Hall), and Mr. Domb». who was here presented by Major Bag- 
stodc to Mrs. Slmwton and Edith Orai^r. It was at Leamington that Cobden 
sought out John Bright three days after the death of his wife (1841), and 
catted on him to lay aside his private grief and work for the repeal of the 
Com Laws. { 

The following places of interest are within a radius of S m. from Learning- 
ton: Warwiei^ m. W.; Kenilworth, m. N.; Stoneletgh Abbey, 3^ m. ]^L; 
Offehurch (3 m. E.), with a 13th cent, church with Norman details and a Tudor 
manor house iOffehureh Bury); Chesterton (4^ m. S.E.), with a fine Pern, 
church (monuments of the F^o family) and an imposing windmill, dubiouuy 
ascribed to Inigo Jones. A wider range takes in Stratford^n-Avon. 94 m. 
S.W.: Charleeote, 7 m. S.W.; Compton Wynyases, 16 m. S.; Edge Hill, li m. 
S.; Coventry, 9 m. N. 

From Leamington to Kenilworth (4i m.; motor-bus every 
15-20 min.). A 452 runs N., then N.W. Just beyond (2i m.) 
Chesford Bridge (Chesford Grange, RB. 25/6-42/), on the Avon, 
a road diverges on the right for Ashow and (2 m.) Stoneleigh 
Abbey (see below). In 1 m. more we reach Castle End, an out- 
lying part of Kenilworth. The castle is about 1 m. N.W. G*)* 

Keimworth {Abbey, RB. 16/6-21/; Queen & Castle, RB. 16/6, 
P. 25/; King's Arms, RB. 16/6, P. 9 gs.; Kenilworth Hall, unlic.; 
Rouncil Towers, motel, on Warwick road) is a town of 10,738 
u^ab. with the scanty remains of an old prioiy (12th cent.) and 
a fine Nonnan door (inserted) in the tower of a much-restored 
church. Its widespread fame is mainly due to Sir Walter Scotfs 
romance, the first design of which is said to have been made in 
1815 in a room shown at the King's Arms. ^Kenfiworfh Castie 
(adm. 1/ daily. Sun. from 2), th^'stately bulk of which will 
hardly disappoint the visitor, is a magnificrait feudal ruin in a 
charming setting. 

It wat founded, soon after 1120, by Oeotfrey de Clinton, Treasurer of 
Bnidand, and the keep was probably erected by his son. Henry Jl, John, and 
Hrary In visited it and tihe outer wall was built in 1203-16. In 1238 the casde 
was granted to Simon de Montfort, and in 1266 it was taken firom his son, 
Simon, by Henry Hi’s forces after a siege of nine months. It possession then 
oseittated between the house of Lancaster and the Crown. John of Gaunt 
added the Strong Tower, the Banqueting HaU, and the southern rooms 
039Uet seq.). From 1399 the castle oonunoed u> be a royal fortress until 
1^3, when Queen Elizabeth confbned it on Robert XJutBey, Bail of LeiceBier. 
He Inmvoved and eplaraed the bidlding and entertained ms sovereign here in 
lAHTiSfiB, 1372, and 1 575, the lavish pageants of the last year be^ those so 
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mpbically described by Scott lo 1611 the castle reverted to the Crown. 
The process of destruction was begun by Col. Hawkesworth and the other 
Cromwellian officers to whom the pile was awarded in 1648. On the Restora- 
tion it passed into the hands of Lord Hyde, with whose descendants, the Earls 
of Clarendon, it remained until 1937, when it became national property. 

Visitors enter the base-court or Outer Ward by a gate on the N. side near 
Leicester's Gatehouse (1570; no adm.), the only part of the building still 
habiuble. To the left are Leicester's Stables, and Lum*s, the Water, and 
Mortimer*s Towers, On the other side are the main buildings enclosing the 
Inner Court. To the right of the entrance to this is the so-called Cmsar*s 
Tower, a massive Norman keep (1160-70), with walls 14 ft. thick. It had at 
least two floors. Adjoining this on the same side are the scanty remains of the 
Kitchens, beyond which is the Strong Tower (c. 1390), the ‘Mervyn Tower* of 
Scott, with Amy Robsait's room, 'l^e W. side of the Inner Court is occupied 
by the late 14th cent. Great Hall (90 ft. x 45 ft.), with two fine oriels (one in 
the Sainteowe Tower) at its S. end. On the S. side of the court are the White 
Hall, or Great Chamber, and the Second Chamber, terminating John of Gaunt’s 
work. In the S.E. angle are Leicester's Buildings, containing the rooms 
occupied by Queen Elizabeth in 1575. Henry VIWs Loe^r^s, on the E. side, 
have practicaUy disappeared. The Garden was on the N. side of the keep, 
and to the W. of it were the Pleasance and the Swan Tower, near which Scott 
places the encounter of Amy Robsart and the Queen— althou^ Amy died 
in 1560, five years before Ehzabeth’s first visit. Between Mortimer’s Tower 
and the Gallery Tower is a causeway, 150 yds. long, which served as a tilt- 
yard and also as a dam for the artificial mere which defended the S. and W. 
sides of the castle. This lake was drained by Hawkesworth in 1649. 

About 3 m. E. of Kenilworth and 4i m. N. of Leamington is Stoneleigb 
Abl^ (Lord Leiih: open daily Apr.-Sept. 2.30-5.30, adm. 2/6), a palatial 
Italianate edifice, incorporating some Jacobean details, in a park famous for 
its hugjB oaks. Some Norman doorways (fine mouldings) of the original 
Cbtercian monastery ^1 154) on the site still exist; also the old gatehouse and 
other 14th cent, remains. The house contains some good pictures and fine 
oak wainscoting. The church of Staneleigh has a Norman font and many 
Leigh monuments. 


B. Warwick 


WARWICK, an ancient county town (15,350 inhab.}, is 
situated on a r(x;ky hill on the N. side of the Avon. Probably 
of British origin and possibly a Roman settlement, its history 
practically bqgins in 915 with the erection of £thelfleda*s 
castle. The best general view of the town, which contains many 
old houses, is obtained in approaching by the lower road from 
Leamington. 


Railway Station (Rfinots.), Coventry 
Rd. Milverton station, for Coventry 
and Rugby, is H m. E. on the 
Leamington road. 

Hotels. Warwick Anns, T.H.. 
High St., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Lord 
Lsycsstar, Jury St, with gaiw, RB. 
21/; Crown, near the station, RB. 
16/6; Woelpack, Market Sq., RB. 


17/6; Tudor House, unlic., West St, 


RB. 16/6, P. 6i gs.; 

West St. ; Old BowlSig Green, Bowt 
ins Green St, simple. 

Motor-Bases from Idarket Sq. to 
all destinations. 

R a cacogfie (with golf links) W, of 
the town; meetings in Feb., Apr^ 
Sept, Nov. — Boats on the Avon. 


The Coventry road and the Leamington road meet bdow the 
town to the £. Hen, on the left, is the house known as St, 
John\ a pictiuesque 17th cent, erection on an older foundation; 
and higher up, m die is tbe house when W. S. Landor 
1864) was bom in 1775. Smith St., leadiiig up to the East 
Qatg (a reljc of the old wa&), is prolong by Jury St. 
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In Castle St. (1.) is the 16th cent, house of Thomas Oken (d. 157», now the 
Doll Museum, containing the Joy Robinson collection of dollsVand toys 
(mdm. 1/: 10-6. Sun. 2.30-5). \ 

Church St. leads to the right to the collegiate churclt of St. 
Mary, the tower, nave, transepts, and aisles of whi^ were 
rebuilt after a fire in 1694 by Sir William Wilson, wit;h an interest-, 
ing mixture of Gothic and Renaissance features. Thextower 
(174 ft. high) may be ascended on application (view; 6d.y, 

A cenotaph at the W. entrance is in honour of men of the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regt. who fell in 1914-18; the regimental chapel, with good modem 
glass, is in the N. transept. The lofty diancel (1394) has a noteworthy vault. 
In the centre is a *Tomb with recumbent effigies of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick (d. 1369), the founder of the dioir, and hh countess — a work that 
need not fear comparison with contmnporary Italian sculpture. In front of tto 
ahar is a brass to Cecilia Puckering (d. 1636). with an anagram on her name. 
To the N. of the choir is the former chapter house, containing the ponderous 
tomb of Fulke Oreville. Lord Brooke, who was assassinated in 1628. In the 
Norman crypt (adm. on application) is an old ducking-stool. 

To the S. of the choir is the *Besnchanip Chanel (adm. 6d.). a wonderfUl 
example of the florid Perp. style of its period (1443-^). The Bear an^ the 
Ragged Staff, the cognisance of the Warwidcs. are mudi in evidence in the 
decoration. Outside the entrance (r.) is the brass of Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick (d. 1401). who built the chancel, and of his wife. In the 
centre is the tomb of the founder. Richard Beauduunp, Earl of Warwick 
(d. 1439), with a brass effigy surmounted by a herse of rare design. ^ the N. 
wall Is the gorgeously painted monument of Robert Dudley. Earl of Leicester 
(d. 1588), and his vme Lettice (d. 1634). By the S. wall is the tomb of Robert 
Dudley (d. 1584), his infant son. To the S.W. of the founder’s tomb is the 
altar-tomb of Ambrose Dudley, *the good Earl of Warwick* (d. 1590). The 
windows contain contemporary glass and the stalls date from 1449. while 
ow the W. door is a painted Last Judgment of 1678 (damag^ in the fire). Be- 
tween the chapel and the chancel is the so-called Little Chantry, with rich 
fan-vaulting and niches and a curious wooden piscina. 

In the market-place, a little W. of St. Mary’s, are the old Market Hall 
(c. 1670). which contains the County Museum (free; closed Fri.). The Shire 
Hall (1754) and County Offices are in Northgate St.. N. of the church. 

Returning to the main thoroughfare, we foUow the High St., 
whidiendsatthe JfVj/Ga/e (12th cent; tower 16th cent.). To the 
right is *Lord Leycester*s Hospital, a fine example of domestic 
ai^tecture (late 14th omt.), the buildings of three religious 
guilds converted by the Earl of Leicester in 1571 into an asylum 
for 12 poor brethren (open 9-7 or dusk; adm. 6d.). It is most 
picturesque from the court. 

Among the features of interest in the interior are the Spanish diestnut 
beams of the lowwhall, the kitchen or coamson room, part of a curtain said 
to have been woriced^ Amy Robsart, and a *Saxon* chair, and one in which 
James I sat in 1617. The upper ball is divided into ’quarters.’ The brethren, 
who are old soldiers and wear a black gown on sute occasions, still retain 
the original silver badges of 1571. The chapel (1383, restored 1863), in which 
they attend daily service, is built over the West Gate. 

To teadi *Warwidi Castle, which stands on the S. side of 
the town, overlooking the Avon, we return to the East Gate 
and follow Castte Hill, to the right. It is shown to visitors from 
10 or 10.30 to 4 or 5.30 cm wedccU^; tidcets (2/6) are obtained 
at the ^op opposite the lodge. Ihe castle may be said to refoe- 
aent the transition imod, viien the formidable but dreary 
strongholds of early times were gradually being rq;>laoed by ttio 
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more domestic type of fortified house. The exterior is a noble 
example of 14th cent, fortification, whilst the interior is a 
magnificent mansion of the 17-18th century. 

It seems reasonably certain that Ethelfleda, dau^ter of Alfred the Oreat, 
erected a fortress of some kind here about 91S, though the mound to the W. 
of the castle is probably a Norman motte. The fortress was strengthened by 
Earl Turchil at the behest of William the Conqueror. The outer walls were 
rebuilt and strong towers and mteways erected in the 14th century. Large 
sums were expended by Fulke Greviile (early nth cent.) in repairing it and 
making it **the most princely seat within these midland parts of the realm.** 
During the Civil War it was regarded as of great importance, and in 1642 it 
made a successful defence a^nst the Royalists. Extensive restorations were 
made alter a disastrous fire m 1871. 

From the Porter's Lodge (1800) a winding approach, cut in the solid rock 
for over 100 yds., leads to the Outer Court and the Double Gateway (port- 
cullis) between the massive Cmsar's Tower 0>; 106 It.) and Guy's Tower (r.; 
93 It., though apparently the higher). In the well-turfed *Inner Court, the 
Bear and Clarenee Towers are on the right, a castle-mound (see above) in 
front, and the domestic buildings on the left. The entrance to the State 
Apartments is near the farther end of the left-hand range. Visitors are con- 
ducted in parties. 

The Great Hall is the largest of the series of communicating rooms over^ 
looking the river (over 330 It. in total length; views). It contains a good collec- 
tion of anns and armour, including a h^et worn by Cromwell, the armour 
of Lord Brooke (killed at Lichfield in 1643), and a huge camp-kettle used 
by Warwick the Kingmaker. The other rooms shown (mostly decorated in 
1770-90) contain interesting paintings, sculi>ture, furniture, china, and curiosi- 
ties. Among the paintings are many portraits by Rubens (Loyola), Van Dyck 
(Charles 1, Strafford, and Prince Rupert), Holbein, and Lely; and Frances, 
Countess of Warwick, by Carolus-Duran. Other noteworthy objects are a 
dock of Marie Antoinette in the Boudoir, the chimney-piece of the Oder 
Drawing Room, the Venetian inlaid table in the Gilt Drawing Room, and 
portraits of Sibylla of Qeves, by Lucas Cranadi, and Elizabeth of Bohmnia, 
by Gaspard de Crayer. The Armoury Passage contains a fine collection of 
armour. In the Gardens, beyond the opposite side of the Inner Court, is a 
greenhouse containing the *Warwidc Vase (5i ft. hi^), found in Hadrian*s 
Villa at Tivoli and believed to be a Roman work of Hadrian*s time. — The 
extensive and attractive Park, through which the Avon runs, possesses many 
fine trees. 

From the castle gate Mill St, with some of the most attractive 
old houses, descends to the Avon, affording a view of the 
castle and of the broken 14th cent, bridge. — The main Banbury 
road leads to the stone bridge (1790; view), lOS ft in span, on 
the left of which is the pleasant St. Nicholases Park (rfmts.). 

Warwick School for boys, now in new buildings at Myton, E. of the town, 

daiiwf a cm^lnnr>ni« exlSteOCe 1100. 

Warwi^ may naturally be made the starting-point for the excursions 
mentioned under Leamington (see above). 

The to (4^ m.) Kenilworth (and Coventry) leads N. to (H m.) Guy's 
Qiffe, the romantic site, above a pool of the Avom of a 15th cent, durntry. 
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P. 10 gs.) we cross to the left bank of the Avon. —4 m. Wak 
rebuilt church and an old hexagonal dovecote. At (4i m.) the fof 
the right. — 51 m. Charlecote has a rebuilt church, incorporate! 
the old Lucy Chapel, with three handsome monuments of me.^ 

Lucy family (17th cent.). The road now skirts the E. and S. sides c 
Park (N.T.), containing the noble Elizabethan mansion (1558; 
of the Lucys (fine gatehouse; good pictures and furniture; ShucB^iuui 
relics j adm. 2/6, Apr.-Sept. daily, except Fri., 11.15-5.45; rfints.). The 
tradition that the youthful Shakespeare was arrested Ibr killing deer in 
Charlecote Park and brought bdbre Sir Thomas Lucy (caricaturemin ‘Justice 
Shallow') is accepted as credible by Sir Sidney Lee. Most of the buses make 
the pleasant detour to IVellesbourne Hastings (King's Head, P. 8 gs.), 1 m. S.E. 
of (jharlecote. — 71 m. Alveston, a pretty village on the Avon, to the right. 
— 81 m. Tiddington, with picturesque cottages. — 91 m. Stratford-on-Avon^ 
see below. 

From Warwick to Birmingham and to London^ see Rte. 34a. 


C. Stratford-on-A?on 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON» a prosperous market town 
(14,980 inhab.) of great antiquity, is pleasantly situated, mainly 
on the right (W.) bank of the Avon. It owes its present prqsperity 
largely to the fact that Shakespeare was bom here ia 1564. 
Prior to 1769, when Garrick held the first Jubilee, little interest 
seems to have been taken in the town on this account, but now 
it **stands in the position of an ancient shrine, drawing a 
pilgrimage of modem origin.” Over 200,000 travellers visit the 
biith-house every year, llie wide streets contain many pictures- 
que houses. Stratford still retains its ancient ‘mop* or fair 
(Oct. 12th). 


Hotuli (lower charges in winter). 
Shakespeare (a; D3VT.H., with 
rooms named after Shakespeare’s 
plays, RB. 35/ ; Welcombe, 1 m. N., off 
the Warwick iroad, with fine grounds, 
RB. 65/, P. 30 gs.; Red Horse (b: 
C3), 'Washington Irving's Hotel, 
Falcon (d; D2), RB. 25/6, at both; 
White Swan (e; C 2). T.H., RB. 21/; 
Swan*s Nest (k; D 4), RB. 25/, P. 15 
fls. William & Mary (n; E2).— 
Unlic.: Arden (f; D 3), RB. 28/, P. 
12 gs.; Avonside (g; F3); Alveston 
Manor, just beyond Qopton Br., 
RB. 30/, P. 15 gs.; Haytor, Avenue 
Rd. (B3). RB. 25/. P. 12i gs.; 
Riverside, Watenide, RB. 19/, P. 9gs.; 
W»side, Warwick Rd., RB 1^6; 
and many others. — Innumerable 


Private Hotels, Guest Houses, and 
Cttfis, 

Restaurants. Mulberry Tree, Bridge 
St.; and at the Festival Theatre, 

Post Office (D3), Sheep St. — 
Information Cenire, 20 Chapel 
St. (next New Place). — British 
Council Centre, Hall's Croft, 
Old Town. 

Motor-Bnsee from Bridgefoot to 
Warwick, Shlpston-on-Stour, Btr- 
mingham, Leamington, Kenilworth, 
Coventry, Evesham, etc. — Pleasure 
Boats miw be hired at the Bancroft 
Gardens (D 4). 

Golf Course, Tiddington Rd. (off 
Banbury Rd.j. ~ Swimmino Pool 
(river), Warwii^ Rd. (beyond B 4). 

Shakespeare's Birthplace Trust administers the following five properties: 
the BirtMace, Anne Haifaaway's Cot^;e, Hall's Croft, New Place, and Mary 
Arden's House, for which an inclusive ticket may be obtained (4/6). Separate, 
adm. to each l/6;childrui under 17, 6d. Opening hours: Apr.-Oct., weekdays 
9-6 or 7, Sun. 2^; Nov.-Mar. weekdays only, 9-12.45, 2-4. 

J<dm Shakespeare, the son of Richard Shakespeare, a small fanner at 
Snitterfield (3| m. N.) and Ihther of the poet, settled in Stratford c. 1551. 
According to varying accounts he was a glover, a woolstapler. a butdiet, and 
a com merdhant, cartying on bu^ness in Hedey St. In 1557 he marrM 
Mary, youngest daughter of Robert Arden, a substaniial yeoman of Wilnv- 
oote (3 iiirN.W.). In 1565 he became an Alderman, in 1568 lUigh r 
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William Shakbspbakb, his third child and eldest son, wu bom on April 
23rd, 1564. Shakespeare is believed to have learned his *'soiidl Tjrin and leu 
Gredc** at the Grammar School between 1571 and 1577, and he seems to 
have married Aime Hathaway in 1582. There were three diildxen of this union, 
Susanna (b. 1583) and the twins Hamnet and Judith (b. 1585). Shakespeare 
went to London soon after his marria^ The exact date of hu return is not 
known but it is probable that he attended Hamnet's flineral in 1596. Thence- 
forward his relations with his native town were uninterrupted, and he was 
formally described as *of Stratford-on-Avon, gentleman.* He bought New 
Place in 1597, and in later daw acquired considerable property in and near 
the town. He retired to live at Stratford in 161 1, and died there on April 23rd, 
1616. His wife survived him seven and a half years. Both his daughters 
married, but Susanna's (Mrs. Hall’s) only child (first Mrs. Nash and after- 
wards Lady Bernard) died childless, and the three children of Judith (Mrs. 
Thomas Quiney) all predeceased their mother. 

^Shakespeare’s Birthplace (C 3; adm. see above) consists of 
two tenements now forming a detached half-timbered building 
on the N. side of Henley St., near the centre of the town. In 
1847 this double house was purchased by public subscription as 
a national memorial of the poet and was vested in trustees. The 
W. part of the building is furnished in the manner of a family 
home of Shakespeare’s day, while the E. part is presented as a 
museum and contains a unique collection of books, manuscripts, 
tiictures and objects illustrative of the life, times, and works of 
the poet. 

Shakespeare inherited the double house on the death of his fkther, but left 
it to the occupation of his mother and sister. On the death of the latter in 
1646 it passed to Mrs. Hall (see above). Lady Bernard (see above) bequeathed 
it to Thomas Hart, grand-nephew of the poet, and it remained with his family 
till 1806. The W. house was at one time used as a butcher’s shop, and the 
E. house was long an inn ('Maiden Head,* then 'Swan & Maiden Head'). 

The door of the W. house or buthplace opens into the living-room and at 
the back are the kitchen and two other smaller rooms. An oak staircase ascends 
to the Birth Room. Scratched on the window-panes are the signatures of 
Scott, Carlyle, Henry Irving, and Ellen Terry. — The *Garden, at the back, 
contains flowers, shrubs, and trees mentioned in the plays. 

The two coeval houses to the S. of the birthplace, given by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie in 1903, now serve as the office and library of the Shakespeare 
BirtfapJace Trust. 

H^ey St. ends, on the S.E., at High Street (C, D 3), where, 
at the comer of Bridge St Q.), stands the Quiney House, long 
occupied b^ Judith Shakespeare with her vintner-husband 
Thomas Quiney and now a tea-shop with a ’ciypt caf6’ in the 
allei^ old Town Jail. On the other side of the street (forther 
on) is Harvard House (9-1. 2-5.15, adm. 1/; members of 
Harvard Univ. free), a half-timbered edifice of 1596, so called 
as the euly home of Katharine Rogers, who married Robert 
Harvard and became the mother of the founder of Harvard 
Universi^. It was restored under the supervision of Marie 
Core&t the novdiist (d. 1924), and presented to'the Univenuty 
in 1909, to serve as a rendezvous for American visitors, Tudor 
House (r.), at the comer oi Ely St., is a pretty half-timbered 
dwelling (judiciously restore^. 

High St is continued by OiwpeSL St., at the coma: of which 
<1.) is the Town Hall (D 3; 1767). The statue of Shakespeaie on 
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the N. front was presented by Garrick in 1769. -r At the end 
of Chapel St., also to the left, is the New Place Estate (D 3), 
which includes the vacant site of Shakespeare’s Nejw Place and 
its garden and Nash’s House (tablet on wall). 

The original Now Place, the largest house in Stratford, wA built by Sir 
Hugh Qopton, c. 1483. Shakespeare bought it in 1597, and hen he died. In 
1756 it came into the possession of the Rev. Frauds Gastrdl, who tore it down 
in 1759 on account oi a quarrel about assessment, thereaftea leaving the 
town ^'amidst the rages and curses of the inhabitants.’* — Nash’syHouse, next 
door, inherited by Shakespeare’s granddaughter from Thomaa Nash, her 
first husband, belongs to the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust (adm. p. 280). 
In this house furniture and other exhibits depict the background of Shake- 
speare's Endand, together with certain aspects of local history, including the 
Garrick Jubilee of 1769. Through Ni»h’s House we obtain access to the site 
of New Place, containing the foundations of Shakespeare's house, in the rear 
of which is the Elizabethan Knot Garden. The *Poet*s Great Garden (entr. 
in Chapel Lane) is open to the public; in the central lawn is a mulberry tree 
grown from a slip of a tree planted by Shakespeare and cut down by the 
irascible Gastrell in 1758. 

Opposite New Place, at the comer of Chapel Lane and Church 
St., is the Guild Chapel (D 3), with a nave rebuilt by Sir Hugh 
Clopton (1495), and a wall-painting of the Last Judgment 
(c. 1 500) on the arch above the late 1 3th cent, chancel. Adjoining 
this, in Church St., is the Guildhall (D 2, 3), a half-timbered 
edifice, built in 1416->18 for the Holy Cross Guild to replace 
an earlier hall. It is usually assumed that the poet’s interest in 
the drama may have been first aroused by the performances of 
strolling players here. It is now occupied by the Grammar 
School in which Shakespeare was educated (adm. in the Easter 
and Summer holidays 9-12,30, 2-4.30; 1/). 

Fli^t-Liout. Wamefordj V.C. (d. 1915), the first airman to destroy a 
zeppim (at Bruges; June, 1915), was a pupil of the school. — The adjoiniiw 
Almshouses were originally maintained by the Guild. Farther on, the 18th 
cent. Mason Croft is now the Shakespeare Institute of Birmingham University. 

From the end of Church St. we follow Old Town (E 2) to 
the left, passing (1) Hairs Croft (adm. p. 280), a fine Tudor 
town house, with spacious garden, which belonged to Shake- 
speare’s son-in-law. Dr. John Hall. It contains a collection of 
Tudor and Jacobean furniture. Part of the house is used as a 
Festival Oub, which is open to visitors. Near the end of this 
road, amid lime-trees on the bank of the Avon, is *Hdy 
Tribilly Chiirch (E 3; adm. 6d.), a cruciform edifice with 13th 
cent, tower and transepts, and early 14tb cent nave and ai^. 
The chancel and the clerestory of the nave were rebuilt in the 
late 15th cent., when the porch was added. The' spire was 
erected in 1763 in place of a wooden one. 

The Intnfor ii iamoring and contaiaa many monumeutt that deserve more 
atteotioa than the Shakeapeariaa pilgrim is usually wflling to divert from Uie 
OxAVB OP SKAKBanAHE, who lies on the N. aide of the chaned, covered l^a 
dab with a doggeiel tneeriptioii popularly ascribed to the poet himeeif. On 
the wall is his monument, consisting of a bust under an arch with two Corin- 
thian columns of black marble, supporting a cornice and entablature. The 
monument, the colooring of which fam been reproduoed, was executed, soon 
afrsr Shakespeare's death, by Garret (Gerard) Johnson of Southwark. The 
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bust has little merit as a work of art and probably not much more as a portrait. 
The author of the epitaph is unknown. **Whatever their defects of style, the 
lines presented Shakespeare to his fellow-townsmen as the greatest man of 
letters of his time** (Lee). The adjacent window, representing the Seven 
Ages of Man, was erected by American admirers (1885). Close to the poet's 
grave are those of his wife, his daughter Susanna C'witty above her sexe") 
with her husband (''renowned in the healing art**), and Thomas Nash, first 
husband of her daughter. [Judith Shakespeare was buried in the churchyard, 
without a stone; the exact spot of Haxnnet's grave is unknown; Lady Bernard 
is buried at Abington, p. 338.1 The chancel contains also the tombs of its 
buUder, Dean Balsall (d. 1491), and of Shakespeare*s friend John Combe 
(d. 1614). — In the S. transept is another American window (1896). and a 
quaint triglot epitaph to a 17th cent, woollen-draper; also a memorial tablet, 
by Frampton, to actors who fell in 1914-18, with verses by Kipling. The 
Clopton Chapel (formerly the Lady Chapel), at the £. end of the N. aisle, 
contains monuments of the Cloptons. At the W. end of the N. aisle are the 
font in which Shakespwe was christened, and a case with the registers 
showing the entries of his baptism and burial. 

Likewise on the Avon, fully i m. N. of the church, is the 
Shakespeare Memorial 0 3, 4). The original Theatre (1877- 
79), where Sir Frank Benson produced all Shakespeare's plays 
except ‘Titus Andronicus,’ was burned down in 1926 and was 
replaced by a more di^iified building, by Elizabeth Scott, 
opened in 1932. It includes a pleasantly decorated Restaurant 
with terrace overlooking the Avon. Festival perfonnances are 
given here from April to October. ‘Titus Andronicus* was pro- 
duced in 1955, thus completing the canon of the works. 

The Library (adm. to students only weekdays 10-S, Sat. 10-12.30), which 
escaped the fire, contains Shakespeariana (10.000 vote.). — Upstairs is the 
Picture Gallery & Museum (10-1, 2-6, Sun. Apr.-Nov. only, 2-6; adm. 1/6), 
containing Shakespearian portraits and paintings. Authorities differ as to 
whether the ‘Flower Portrait’ of Shakespeare, bung here, was the model for 
the Droeshout engraving in the First Folio or was painted from it. Here, too, 
are Shakespeare’s gloves, and a collection of relics of famous actors and 
actresses, including David Garrick, Sarah Siddons, Frank Benson, and Ellen 
Terry; paintings illustrating scenes from Shakespeare's plays; and portraits 
of actors associated with the Memorial Theatre. In the Bancroft Gardens, to 
the N. is a monument to Shakespeare, by Lord Ronald Cower. 

Above the Memorial the Avon is crossed (D4) by the 
“sumptuous new bridge and large of stone" erected by Sir 
Hugh Clopton (view of town) and recently widened. The 
adjacent footbridge of 1823 is the only remaining relic of a horse 
tramway that once linked Stratford with Moreton-in-Marsh. — 
Bridge Street (C 3) leads W. into the town, passing (r.) the Red 
Horse HoteU where ‘Geofixey Crayon’s Throne and Sceptre* 
are still preserved in the room in which Washington Irving 
wrote his account of Stratford. Bridge St. is continued by Wood 
St. The WUte Swan Hotel here contains a curious wall- 
painting (c. 1560) of the Story of Tobias. 

About 1 m. W. of Stratford (beyond D 1), and readied by a pleasant foot- 
path aeroM the fields, te Shottery, the birthplace of Anne Hathaway, Shake- 
speare’s wife. Anne Hathaways Cottage (adm. p. 280), a picturesque half- 
timbered Elizabethan farmhouse with a thatched roof, remams in its original 
state and contains oiimnal Hathaway fiimiture and relics, indudiim a fine 
BUzabetlum bedstead. The old-feshioned garden is attractive. Firom Shottery 
a lane leads N.W., crossing the Aloester road, to (2i m. more) WStascote 
B.O., E.— 10 
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{Swan, RB. 15/, P. 6^ gs.) with Mary Arden's House (adm. p. l80), the half- 
timbered Tudor farmstead where Shakespeare’s mother was bori. It contains 
Elizabethan farmhouse furniture and its bams accommodate a museum of 
fiuming implements and Warwickshire bygones. The stonc\ dovecote is 
attractive. \ 

The Envuons of Stratford are, of course, packed with interest for the 
lover of Shakespeare. Thus the entnusiast might arrange a trip of about 20 m. 
to take in the ’Eight Shakespearian Villages* mentioned in the following 
lines (ascribed to Shakespeare) and exercise his ingenuity in dete^nining the 
Etness of the epithets: — 

’’Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 

Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 

Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford.” 

It was in the Falcon Inn at Bi^ord (still extant, though no longer an inn) 
that Shakespeare is reported to have taken part in the carouse that prompted 
the verse, and about 1 m. W. of it is shown the crabtree (or its successor) 
under which he slrat off its effects. A Saxon cemetery (5-6th cent.) dis- 
covered here in 1924 has yielded many inmortant finds. Temple Grafion is 
one of the three claimants to be the scene of Shakespeare’s wedding. Whford 
has an interesting church with Norman details. Ck>nveniently included in this 
drive are Luddington (2 m. S.W. of Shottery), the most generally .accemed 
eoene of the poers marriage; Welford, a charming village, which haslnot been 
sdthout a maypole for centuries; and Abbot's Sc^ord (2 m. S.W. of Bidford), 
with the picturesque old mansion of Salford Hall (1602). — The visit to 
Ckarleeote (p. 280), 4 m. E., is more imperative. — Snltterfield, the hmne of 
Bhakespear^s father, is 3i m. N. Clopton House (adm. daily 10-6, 2/Q, 
tong the manor house of the Ooptons, is 1 m. N. Just to the E. of this is 
Welcombe (where Shakespeare’s fWend and legatee, Anthony Nash, had 
property), with its lofty obelisk (120 ft.) to Mark Philips (d. 1873), builder of 
Welcombe House. — Clifford Chambers^ H m. to the S., has an old church 
<with a wondeiftil chalice and paten of c. 1495) and a quaint half-timbered 
vicarage. Michael Drayton (1563-1631) was a frequent visitor at the 16th 
cent, manor house (’’the Muse’s quiet port”; burned down in 1918). — 
Alcester (Swan, RB. 15/6), a little old town of Roman origin (Alauna), 8 m. 
W. of Stratford, has a 17th oent.'town hall. Coughton Court (N.T.; adm. 2/6, 
Apr.-Oct, Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sun., & BH., 2-d), 2 m. N., is the early 16th 
cent house of the Throckmortons, and contains many Jacobite relics. 

From Stratford to Birmingham or Bristol, see Rte. 37a; to Banbury, see 
p. 263; to Onford and London, see p. 275; to Warwick and Leamington, see 
p. 279. 


37. FROM BRISTOL TO BIRMINGHAM 
A. Vii Stratford-on-ATOD 

Road, 98 m. From Bristol to (34} m.) Gloucester, see Rte. 19; thenoe to 
f43i nt) CMtaoham, see Rte. 30. Thence A 46 vi8 (59 m.) Broadway to 
<74 m.) Stratford-on-Avon, and A 34 thence to (98 m.) Binniaghani. 

An alternative route from Cheltenbam follows A 435 viA (4 m.) Blsh^'e 
Cheve, with an interesUng 12th cent, church; (16 m.) Evesham (Rte. 33); 
nnd (25} m.) AloesteSm 20 m. S. of Birminaham. 

Railway 99 m. in i hrs. viA Cheltenham. Principal Stations: 38 m. Glon- 
cester (Eastgate). — 44} m. Cbeltcobam (Malvern Rd.). — 53} m. Winch- 
combe, — 6(^ m. Broadway, — 74 m. Stratford-on-Avon. — 82 m. Henlejhin- 
Arden, — ^ m. Biraringham (Snow HilO. One through train daUy by this 
route (7%e Cortdshman) from the S.W. coast to Wdlverhampton. 

Hrom to Gloucester and (43^ m.) Cheltenham, see 

Rtes. 19, 30. — Leaving Cheltenham A 46 climbs the side of 
Oeeve Hill (p. 219) and descends to (SOI m.) Winckcondse 
^torge, RB. 19/6, F. 9 gs.), an old-fashioned market tovm 
1800 inhabu) with a fine late-Ferp. church (free^ restored). 
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Hailes Abbey (9~6 or 8, winter 9.3(M» Sun. from 2; adm. 6d.), a Citterdan 
ruin 0246), 2 m. N.E., was onoe famous for its relic of the Holy Blood, and 
was me burial place of its founder Richard, Earl of Cornwall and King of 
the Romans (1209-72), and of his son Henry (murdered at Viterbo in 1271). 
Postlip Hall (2 m. S.W.) is an Elizabethan manor house with a Norman 
chapel. Henry VIII's widow, Catherine Parr (1512-48), who married Lord 
Seymour of Sudeley, is buriM in the chapel adjoining Sudeley Castle (1 m. 
S.E.: adm. 2/6; 2-5.30, summer BH. weekends; at various other times on 
application). The castle, dismantled in 1644, was restored in the 19th cent.; 
it contains relics of Catherine Parr and interesting pictures and furniture. 

We skirt the Cotswolds, crossing the Oxford- Worcester road 
at (59 m.) Broadway (Rte. 33), and the Roman Icknield Street 
at (62J m.) Weston-sub-Edge, — 65i m. Mickleton (Three Ways, 
imHc., RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.) is a pretty village at the N, verge of 
the Cotswold country. — Beyond (72i m.) Clifford Chambers we 
cross the Stour and the Avon. — 74 m. Stratford-on-Avon 
(Rte. 36). — 82 m. Henleydn-Arden (Blue Bell, RB. 19/6), a 
quaint little town in the Forest of Arden, has a Perp. church, an 
old Guildhall (now in private occupation), and a 13th cent, 
market-cross. — 87 m. Hockley Heath, Lapworth, li m. S.E., 
has a church with some very early details (possibly Saxon); 
Packwood House, 2 m. £., is a half-timbered mansion (partly 
15th cent.), with furniture and tapestry, and a 17th cent, yew- 
garden (open Sun. 3-5 or 7, Wed., Sat., & BH., 2-5 or 7; also 
Thurs. Apr.-Sept.; adm. 2/6, gardens only 1/). — We traverse 
the suburbs of Hall Green and Sparkbrook. — 98 m. Birming- 
ham (Rte. 35). 

B. Vld Worcester 

Road (A 38), 85^ m. — To (34 m.) Gloucester, aee Rte. 19. — 45 m. 
Tewkesbury, — 594 m. Worceiter. — 664 m. Droitwlcb. — 72i m. Bronuh 
grove, — 854 tu, Blrmingluim. — Motor-Coach in 5 hn. 

Railway, 884 m. in c. 24 hrs. Few through trains stop between Chelten- 
ham and Birmingham. Principal Stations; 37 m. Gloucester. — 434 m. 
CheUenliam (Lansdown). — 504 ta, Askchurch, junction for Tewkeibuiy 
(14 m.) and for Evesham (11 m.). — 524 ta, Bredon. — 624 oS' Worceiter 
(Shrub Hill). — 684 tn. Droitwich. — 744 m. Bromsgrove, — 784 ni> Bamt 
Green, — 884 m. Birmingham (New St). 

From Bristol to (34 m.) Gloucester, see Rte. 19. A 38 leads 
nearly due N. and at 42i m. leaves on the left the road to 
Dedrhurst (see below). 

45 m. TEWKESBURY (Royal Hop Pole, RB. 19/6-22/6, P. 
10 gs.; Swan, T.H., RB. 18/, P. 8i gs.; Bell, RB. 21/; Tudor 
House, unlic., RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.), an ancient borough (5292 
inhab.; the Roman Etocessa) on the Warwickshire Avon, close 
to its confluence with the Severn, contains one of the most 
magnflioent Norman churches in England and many interesting 
16-17th cent, houses (e.g. the Wbeatsheaf Inn, in Hi^ St.). 
Steamers ply on the Severn and Avon, and there is good boating 
on both. 

^Sialmneare refen to *Tewkeibuiy nmetard* (Hemy IV, Part ol ii, ^ 
battle of Tewkeibiiry (ooiiq>. below) was foo^t ia 147i in tW^Moo^ 
Meadow,' 4 m. S. of the town. Tewkeabuiy ia the 'Nortonbuiy* of Mn. 
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Craik’s 'John Halifax, Gentleman’ (the Bdl is the house of aImI Fletcher, 
the tanner), and Mr. Pickwick once dined at the Hop Pole with Bob Sawyer 
and Ben Allen. The Abbey Mill, likewise associated with Fletd:|f»r, is now a 
restaurant. 

The famous *Abbey Church (adm. to tower 6t/.), the Wccessor 
of a Benedictine abbi^ founds in 715, was begun in 1087 by 
Sir Robert Fitzhamon (choir completed in 1123, nave and 
tower c. 1150); and, thou^ neglect and frequent restoration 
have affected both exterior and interior, it is substantially as it 
was when reconsecrated after the battle of Tewkesbury. Intern- 
ally it is 315 ft. long, 71 ft. wide, 122 ft wide across the transepts, 
and 58^ ft high. The ^Central Tower (148 ft.; pinnacles added 
in 1660; restored 1936) is in colour, proportion, and arcading 
quite perfect. The rather later North Porch (impressive in its 
plaiimess), the unique West Front, with its grand recessed arch, 
and the romantic cluster of Choir Chapels, added in 1330-50, 
are contrasting beauties of the exterior. Tlie interior has an 
even more varied range of architectural beauty. Th4 great 
pillars of the *Nave, though they dwarf the triforium and the 
l&tcf clerestory and vaulting (Dec.), justify their predominance 
by their grandeur. The vigorously carved bosses of the roof 
(regilt and coloured by Gambler Parry) should be noted. The 
tower vaulting has shields and dependent ornaments (some 
modem) representing the ‘glorious sun of York,* triumphant 
over the Lancastrians in the ‘Bloody Meadow* of Tewkesbury. 
A brass in the pavement beneath marks the traditional grave 
of the young Lancastrian Prince of Wales, slain in the battle 
or after. In the S. transept is the Madonna del Passeggio, an 
original painting by Raphael, once in the possession of Madame 
de Pompadour. Tlie Transepts are Norman, with 14th cent, 
windows. The beautiful S. arm has an apsidal chapel with an 
upper chamber, and contains a memorial tablet to Mrs. Craik 
(182^87). The choir is surroimded by an Ambulatory with a 
sequence of chapels, including the elegant E.E. St, Margarefs 
Cktg^el (with the tomb of Sir Guy de Brienne, 1390) and St. 
Edmund* s Chapel, with its appropriate bosses and the 15th 
cent. Wdceman Cenotaph. Behmd the high altar is the Clarence 
vault, where tibe murd^ed Duke of Clarence and his wife were 
buried in 1478. The truncated Norman pillars of the Choir 
support pointed arches and a lofty superstructure with a richly 
gipmed and bossed roof (14th cent.). The brasses, the monu- 
ments, and the 14th cent. ’''Windows of the choir commemorate 
the Fitzhcunons, De Clares, Despensers, Beauchamps, and other 
lords of Tewkesbury in its great days. Finest of all is the ex- 
quisite ^Beauchamp Chantry (1422), after which rank the 
tKUacait Founder's Chantry (Fitzhamon; 1397), the Despenser 
Monumetd (‘Hugo Tertius*; exquisite canopy; c. 1349), die 
tomb of Hugh ie Despensor (1326) and the Dinitv Chapel 
<1378), ttddi its early fan-tracery and the unique kneehng figure 
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of Edward le Despenser. — To the S. of the church is a Cloister 
Walk, with a fine 15th cent, doorway. The Abbey House (near 
the W. front) and the Abbey Gate House (W. of it) are the only 
remains of the monastic buildings. 

Dewhunt, with its two pre»Nonnan buildings, lies S. of Tewkesburv and 
may be reached thence by road (4 m.), or by a field-path (2^ m.). The *dhurch 
of St. Mary (adm. 6d.) belonged to a Saxon monasteiy with documentary 
history from 804. The lower half of the tower is of Saxon masonry, and Saxon 
herring-bone work is visible in many parts of the exterior. The nave, with its 
E.E. arcades, incorporates the original choir (20 ft. long), the Saxon apse of 
which, not rebuilt after a ISth cent, fire, can be easily traced from without. 
In the E. wall of the tower is a curious two-light triangular-headed window, 
and below are a triangular opening (like others in the N. and S. walls) and a 
blocked door once leading to a W. gallery. A unique feature of the 15th cent, 
brass of Sir John and Lady Cassey, in the N. choir aide, is the named figure 
of their dog Terri.' The ancient *Font has spiral ornamentation, probably 
earlier than the 9th century. About 200 yards away, across the road and 
attached to a fine half-timbered house, is the so-called *Odda*s Chapel, 
dating, according to an inscription stone now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, from 1056. It was a memorial chapel for Odda's brother iElfric. 

Breckm, 3 m. N.E. of Tewkesbury, has a fine Norman and Dec. church and 
a large tithe-barn (14th cent.; N.T.; adm. Tues. & Fri. 2-5). Above it is the 
rounded Bredon HiU (961 ft.; *View), celebrated in song by A. E. Housman. 
The 1 6th cent, manor house of Bredons Norton, 1 i m. N., is shown to visitors by 
courtesy of the owner; while on the N.E. flank of the hill is Elmley Castle, 
with an interesting church containing the sumptuous tomb of the 1st Earl of 
Coventry (d. 1699), by Wm. Stanton. 

At Stoke Orchard, where the church is adorned with waU^aintings of the 
13-1 8th cent., is the research station of the National Coal Board. It lies c. 
4 m. S.E. of Tewkesbury vift (2^ m.) Tredington, with its little Norman church. 

Our road ascends the Severn valley. At 51 m., about 1 m. left 
beyond the river, is Uptonron-Severn (White Lion, RB. IT 16, 
P. 8 gs.; Star, RB. 17/6; Pool Guest House, simple, RB. 13/6), 
the scene of an adventure of Tom Jones. — 53 m. Severn Stoke 
is 2i m. S.W. of Pirton, where the church has a ‘magpie* tower. 

59^ ro. WORCEST^ (59,700 inhab.), an q>iscopal city and 
county town, lies mainly on the left bank of the smootUy 
flowing Severn. At the time of Henry VUI “no towne of Eng- 
land made so many cloathes yearly as this town’*; but its cloth 
trade has now given place to the manufacture of porcelain, 
sauce, ^oves, and other wares. Seagoing vessels ascend the 
Sevepn as far as Worcester Bridge. 


Railway Statknis. Shnib HiU 18/6, P. 10 gs. these two commer- 
(A, B6; Rfmts.). Foregate Street cial; Old Talbot (f; D4), a quaint 
(A 4). Both stations are used by old house, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs. 


main-line services and inquiry should 
be made on the spot. 

Hotels. Star (a; B 3), Fongate St., 
RB. 22/6-27/6, P. 12-15 gs.; Crown 
(d; B 4), Bro(^ St, RB. H g«-; 


P. 7 gs. ; Hop Market (c; B4), RB. 


Post Office (A 4), Foregate St. 
Motor-Buses from Dolday (B 2). 
Steaawrs in sununer on the 
Severn from above the bridge. 
Swimming Pool in Sansome 
(beyond A 4); the river is dangefl||fi. 

Race Meetings in March, July,Vd 
Nov., on the FUchcraft (A 2>. 


History. Traces (not altogether conclusive) of British and Komuk occupa- 
tion have been found at Worcester (Vlgonda), but itt real history ^y be 
begun with the foundation of a bishopric in the Saxon fVfgama Coaster 
(c. 680). At the Conquest the town was important enouidi to be chosen as the 
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seat of a Nonnan castle. It was the first dty to dedare for Chf^les 1 in the 
Civil War, and Prince Rupert won his first victory at Powkk BHdge (1642), 
3 m. W. of Worcester. It was the last rallying-point of the Roialists round 
the young Charles IT, who were defeated before the city by Cromwell in 16S1. 
A somewhat grandiloquent plaque at S6 Sidbury recalls this inudent. For 
its fiddity to the monarchy the city bears the motto **Civita8 in Bello in Pace 
Fiddis.'* Thomas Tomkins (1372-1656), the madrigalist, died inVWorcester. 

*Berrow*s Worcester Journal,* established most probably in im as the 
^Worcester Postman,’ and certainly existing in 1709, is the oldes^ unoflSdal 
English newspaper with a continuous history. 

The ^Cathedral (D 4), which lies near the river, is k cruci- 
form structure (mainly E.E. and Pe^.) with aisleless transepts 
and secondary choir transepts, and it has been restored to the 
pitch of apparent newness. Services on weekdays at 7.45, 8.30, 
& 5.15, on Sun. at 8, 10.30, 11.30, 4, & 6.30. 

History. The original church was dedicated to St. Peter and served by 
secular canons. Bishop Oswald (961-992) rebuilt the cathedral and converted 
the secular foundation into a Benedictune monastery. St. Wulstan (bishop 
1062-93) pulled down St. Oswald’s church, which had sufTered much at the 
hands of the Danes, and in 1084-89 built a cathedral in the new Norman 
style, of which the crypt is the chief remaimng part. In 1202 the cathedral was 
^vastated by fire, but in 1218 it was dedicated after restoration, ajsplendid 
ceremonial attended by the young King Heniy III, ten bishops, and many 
other ecclesiastics and nobles. Wulstan, at whose tomb miracles suddenly 
began to happen in 1202, was canonised in 1203; and the consequent ii^ux 
of pilgrhns necessitated (and paid for) the building of a Lady Chapel and the 
rebuilding of the choir (begun 1224). The nave was remodelled m the 14th 
cent. The Cnotral Tower (196 ft.; ascent 1/), which is the one rich feature of 
the exterior, was completed in 1374 and commands a fine view of the Malvern 
Hills (good chimes). The W. front is the design of Perkins (1837-73). — The 
monuments throughout the cathedral deserve careful study (comp. A, 
Macdonald, *Ouide to the Monumrats’). 

By the impressive North Porch, built by Bp. Wakefield 
(1375-94), we enter the Nave, midway between its nine piers. 
The two W. bays (c. 1160) are remarkable illustrations of 
Trans, work; the Norman capitals foretell foliage designs, and 
the pointed arches are already E.E. rather than Norman. The 
lof^ triforium is of peculiar design. The other seven bays differ 
entuely from these, and are not uniform. Those on the N. are 
Dec. (1317-27). The bays on the S. side are very early Perp., 
probably built immediately before the vaulting of the nave, 
completed in 1377. The triforium arcade also differs on the 
N. 1 ^ S. side. The tympanum spaces bear sculptured figures 
fiXHn the Old Testament Those on the S. side are modem. 
In the second bay of the North Aisle are a tablet and a memorial 
window to Elgar (not buried here). In the sixth bay of the N. 
arcade is the tomb of Sir John Beauchamp and his wife (c. 
14(X)), and opposite is that of Robert Wylde of theCommanddy 
(4 1^8). Farther E. opens the Jesus Chapel, 'one of the few 
lAaining chapels in England so dedicated. Just beyond it is 
the curious tomb (not in its original place) of Bp. Bullingham 
(d. 157Q. The lower part of the wall of the South Aisle is that 
of the Norman nave. Five Nonnan recesses face the present 
|»er aichm, two of than b^ag filled with later monunimital 
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arches. In one of these is the tomb of Bp. Freake (d. 1591), 
by Anthony Tolly« notable as being the second-oldest signed 
tomb in England. The tomb of Bp. Thomas (d. 1689), farther 
E., is signed by Thomas ^ite (see below). The two W. bays 
are of the same date as those of the nave (c. 1160). Bp. Gauden 
(1605-62), the probable author of the ‘Eikon Basilike* attri- 
buted to Charles 1, is buried at the W. end of the S. aisle. At 
the W. entrance lie the ashes of Lord Baldwin (d. 1947). 

The West Transepts are a mixture of Norman and Perp. 
work, with inconsistent 19th cent, restorations. In the E. w^l 
of each arm is a fine Norman arch. Below this arch, in the N. 
arm, is Roubiliac’s elaborate monument to Bp. Houg^ (d. 
1743); and in this arm are tablets to Mrs. Sherwood (1775-1851), 
author of ‘The Fairchild Family,* and to Mrs. Henry Wood 
(1814-87), author of ‘East Lynne.* 'In the S. arm is the monu- 
ment of Bp. Philpott (d. 1892) by Sir T. Brock (1847-1922), a 
native of Worcester. Here also is the Great Organ; the Little 
Organ (by ‘Father* Smith; 1704), said to have belonged to 
Handel, is in the N. choir aisle. 

*Choir. Of the Nonxian choir little remains except a buttress 
or two in the triforium. As a whole, the E. ^d of Worcester 
Cathedral is one of the most English of our cathedral choirs 
and second onlv to that of Beverley Minster as a work of the 
period (1220-60). Its beauty is best seen in the Lady Chapel 
(begun 1224; scdptured arcade, etc.) and the East Transits. 
Here the piers and arches are loftier than in the Presbytery^ 
built over the Norman crytJt, which raises the floor-level con- 
siderably above that of the transepts and Lady Chapel. The 
detached shafts of Purbeck marble were added by Bishop 
Gifiard ^1268-1302). The Stalls are late Victorian, incorporating 
the medieval ^Misericords; th^ replaced 17th cent, stalls, part 
of which are now at Sutton Coldfield. The pulpit is of the 16th 
cent., the other furniture modem. In the presbytery is the tomb 
of King John (d. 121Q, of which the Purbebk marble effi^ 
alone is of contemporary work. The lion biting the end of the 
sword is an alleged reference to the curbing of the royal power 
by the^barons. The rest of the tomb is probably of the same date 
as the adjacent ^Chantry of Prince Arthur^ erected in 1504, 
two years after his death at Ludlow. Within the screen-work 
below are two fine effigy tombs, probably of Bp. Giffard (d. 
1^2) and a kinswoman. In the Chapel are the tombs of 
Bp. Cantdupe (d. 126Q and Bp. Blots (d. 123Q, and on the N. 
wall is a tablet to the second wife of Izaak Walton, wj^ an 
epkaph by him (1 662) . To the left are a small alabaster Madonna 
(c. 1470) and a monument by Chantrpy (to Mrs. Digby; d. 
1820). Tbe ‘Wmcester Crucifix,* with expressive figures of the 
Virgm and St. John, is a restoration (1862) ctf a 13th cent work 
CB. end of S. aisle). The NJE. Transit is'now St Geoi:ge*s 
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Chapel, dedicated to the Worcestershire Regt.; and jb the S.E, 
Transept is the tomb of Sir Griffith Ryce (d. 1523). 

The many-pillaied *Crypt (adm. 6d. ; entered from the S.W. TiMsept). built 
by St. Wulstan in 1084. is the second in date of the four apsiaal a:^s in 
En^sh cathedrals. Willis aptly calls it *‘a complex and beautiful temple,'* 
and both its complexity and its beauty must have been greater in its original 
and more extended form. The apsidal crypt of Canterbury is earlaar. those of 
Winchester and Gloucester are later. \ 

The Chapier Library, in a room over the S. aisle of the nave, contains 
some 4000 vols., including various rarities, and many MSS., ^rtfcularly of 
canon law. Some charters and seals are displayed in the S. choir aisle. 

The remains of the monastic buildings lie to the S., connected with the 
church by Cloisters (1374; restored), which are entered from the S. aisle 
of the nave. A second entrance on the S. side (from College Green) is by a 
richly moulded late-Norman door. The bosses of the vaulting are admirable. 
Those In the S. walk represent the ancestors of Christ. In the N. walk adoring 
angels turn towards the central boss, carved with the Virgin and Child. At 
the W. end of this walk is a tombstone inscribed ‘Miserrimus,’ which inspired 
Wordsworth to a speculative sonnet. He was unaware that the epitaph is that 
of a Jacobite minor canon, unable to adjust himself to the rule of William III. 

From the E. side of the cloisters we enter the Chapter House, originally 
a circular Norman building, reconstructed externally in decagonal form about 
1400. Along the S. side of the cloisters lies the * Refectory (1370), 120 ft. 
long, with Norman vaulted cellars, and a magnifi^t though ' mutilated 
Romanesque ^Majesty, probably from the W. front of the Norman cathedral, 
in a 14th cent, frame. It has been restored, and is part of the King's School 
(adm. on application, when not in use). On the N. side of Ck>llege Green is 
the E. wall of the Guest House. — Edgar Tower (D 4), the main entrance to 
College Green, was the Great Gate of the monastery. It may have been built 
in connection with the otherwise entirely destroyed Castle^ the site of wUch 
is now the King’s School garden. In return for the buna! of King John, 
Henry III restored to the monks part of the outer bailey which had encroached 
upon their property. The tower got its name from its having held a statue 
supposed to represent King Edgar; the present statuettes date from 1909. 
The Water Gate leads fi-om Ck>llege Green to the Severn Bank, above which 
are the remains of the Dormitory. 

George III attended the Three Choirs Festival (see p; 215) in 1788. 

The Diocesan Registrar's Office (formerly St. Helen's Church), in High St., 
preserves the marriage-contract of William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway. 

Just to the S.E. of the cathedral is the so-called *Cqm- 
MANDERY (D 5; adjoining No. 79 Sidbury; adm, Tues., Wed., & 
Thurs. in summer 2-4; 2/), a rich example of domestic architec- 
ture and the most interesting secular building in Worcester. 
Founded by St. Wulstan c. 1085 as a hospice for travellers, it 
remained a religious foundation until suppressed by Wolsey in 
1524. Its prevailing character is Tudor. 

In Severn St., 3(X) yds, S.W., are,^e Royal Porcelain Works ^ which were 
founded in 1751 and have occupied meir present site since 1840. Since 1768 
they have been famous for elaborate and costly ware, notable for its perfect 
finish. liie works and Museum are open to visitors Mon.~Fri., 10-1, l2~5. 

From the Commandery, Sidbury, Friar St. (D 4), and New 
St. (C4), in all three of which stand pictui^ue timbered 
hous^ (17th cent.), lead N. to the Old Commarket 9 4). The 
Worcestershire Archaeological Society's library adjoins the 
fine timbered Grey Friary in Friar St In the so-called King 
Charleses House (1577), in New St, Charles II found momentary 
refuge after the battle of Worcester. 

In folkiwing High Strebt (C4) to tl^ N. from the cathedral 
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we pass (!•) St. HelerCs Church, chiefly of the ISth cent, (see 
alx>ve). Farther on, on the same side, is the Guildhall (C 3, 4), a 
handsome Queen Anne building by Thomas White, a Worcester 
pupil of Wren (1721). The statues of Charles I and Charles II, 
as supporters of Church and State (1. & r. of entrance), together 
with the head of Cromwell nailed by the ears over the doorway, 
express significantly the politics of the ^Faithful City.* Inside are 
portraits of George III and Queen Charlotte by Reynolds, and 
a brass cannon used in the battle of Worcester. Beyond the 
ungainly Market Hall (r.) Church St. diverges for the church of 
St. Swithun, dating from 1733-36, apart from its Perp. tower, 
and preserving a remarkably complete set of 18th cent, interior 
fittings, including a magnificent three-decker *Pulpit, with 
mayor's chair and sword-rest incorporated. 

High St. is prolonged by The Cross (B 4), at the end of which 
is the church of St. Nicholas (1732; also by White), and by its 
continuation Foregate St. In the latter is (1.) &e Berkeley 
Hospital (1703), an almshouse with a typical founder’s statue. 

Deansway (D 4, C 3) leading from the cathedral to the Severn Bridge, 
passes the picturesque Old Deanery (formerly the bishop's palace), St. 
Alban's Church (occupied by Toe H), with a Norman doorway and font, and 
St. Andrew's Church, demolished except for its extraordinarily slender spire 
(MS ft. high) erected in 1751 . All Saints* (C 3) is another of White’s chuitmes, 
furbished up by Sir Aston Webb. The Severn Bridge (C 3) by John Owynn 
(1771), but widened since, commands a good general view of the city. 

Sir Edward Elgar (18S7~1934), the composer, was bom at Upper Broad- 
heath, 2 m. W., and died at Worcester. His cottage birthplace is now a 
memorial museum (adm. daily 1/), and contains interesting portraits, musical 
scores, etc. — Stanbrook Abbey, 3^ m. S. of Worcester, is the only house of 
Benedictine nuns in England (transferred from Cambrai in 1795; in tha 
present abbey since 1838). 

From Worcester to Wolverhamfton, 30 m. (railway in li-2 hrs.). 
A 449 runs due N. — 5i m. Ombersley (Crown & Sandys, RB. 17/6) has some 
good black-and-white houses. — At (lU m.) Hartlebury (Mitre Oak, U m. 
S., RB. 16/6, P. 9 gs.) is Hartlebury Castle, the residence of the Bp. of Wor- 
cester, founded c. 1268 but now mainly of 18th cent. work. Stourport (Swan, 
P.R. ; Areley House, private, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.) is li m. W. near an attractive 
reach of the Severn. — 14^ m. Kidderminster {Black Horse, RB. 19/6), an 
irregularly built town (37,400 inhab.) on the Stour, is noted for its carpet 
manufacture and has a good theatre (Playhouse). From 1641 till 1666 
Richard Baxter (1615-91), the Nonconformist divine, was minister of the fine 
parish Church, which contains several good monuments. His pulpit is in the 
UnKtoian chapel, while his statue stands in the Bull Ring. Another statue, 
beside the town hall, commemorates Sir Rowland Hill ( 1795-1879), the postal 
reformer, a native of the town. The 16-18th cent. Harvington Hall (adm. 1/6; 
daily 11.30-7, exc. Sun. morn. & Mon.), with 17th cent, wall-paintmgs and a 
number of *priest-holes.’ lies 3 m. E., near Chaddesley Corbett, where the 14th 
cent, church has a font of c. 1160. To Bewdley and Ludlow, see p. 297; to 
Bridgnorth and Shrewsbury, see Rte. 44. 

20 m. Stourton (Stewponey Roadhouse, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.) is H N.E. of 
Kinver Edge (N.T.), a natural mooriand park. At Holbeche House, near (24 
m.) Himtey, Catesby and others concerned in the Gunpowder Plot made a 
desperate stand in 1605. — 30 m. Wolverhampton, see Rte. 43. 

PkOM WoRcamR to T^nbury, 21 m. (A 443). At (6 m.) Holt Heath we 
qmt the Severn valley. Holt church (ll-12th cent, details) and the retnahia 
of ^ 14-16th cent, castle lie to the ri^t near the river. — 10^ m. Great 
Witley has an Italianate *Church, with a ceiling probably by Ant. Bdllucei 
(brought from Canons, 1747) and a fine monument by Rysbrack to Lord 
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Foley (d. 1733) and his wife. 12i m. Abberley (The Elms. RB. 22/6. P. »-13 
u.). in pleasant hilly country. We descend to the Teme valley; ^e famous 
*test hill* of SheUley Walsh is 3 m. S. beyond the river. — 21 r. Tenbwry, 
see jD. 297. \ 

From Worcester to Shrswtbury, see Rte. 44; to Malvern and Hereford, 
see Rte. 39; to Osford (Ixnidon), see Rte. 33. \ 

The Birmingham road (A 38) runs N.E. from Worister. — 
66^ m. Droitwich Spa {Worcestershire Brine Baths Ho\el, RB. 
30/. P. 14-16 gs.; Raven, RB. 30/-37/6. P. 12-16 gs.; Chdteau 
Jmpney, RB. 30/-47/6, P. 12-16 gs.; Sl Andrew's Houk, RB. 
25/6, P. 8i-12 gs.; Richmond House, RB. 15/6, P. 5^ gs', Ayr- 
shire House, these three unlic.) is an ancient borough with 6453 
inhab., resorted to for its strong and copious brine springs or 
*wyches.* Large quantities of salt are produced also for com- 
mercial purposes. The springs rise from beds of rock-salt, 
120-170 ft. below the surface of the ground, and seem to have 
been known to the Romans. They have radio-active properties 
and are useful in cases of rheumatism, neuritis, and general 
debility. The well-equipped Baths, the chief hotels, and the 
Park are in the upper part of the town. The most interesting 
church is Su Peter's, J m. S. of the centre, where Edward 
Winslow (1595-1655), the 'Pilgrim Father,’ was baptized. 

Among other points oif interest are Hindlip Hall (3^ m. S.). where (in an 
Muriier bmldiniO some of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators lay hid for a week; 
Salwarpe Court (3 m. S.W.), a half-timbered house; and Westwood Bark 
(li m. W.), a fine Elizabethan mansion. 

living Stoke Prior, with its salt-works, on the right, we 
reach (72^ m.) Bromsgrove {Golden Cross, RB. 15/; George, 
RB. 14/), a town of 13,425 inhab., with a handsome Perp. 
church, quaint gabled houses, and a boys’ school found^ 
early in the 16th century. 

Near Tardebine, 3 m. E.. where the church has a graceful spire of 1776, 
the flight of 30 lodes on the Woroester-Birmingham canal is the longest in 
Britain. Bedditch (29,200 inhab.; Royal), 3 m. farther E., is a stragding 
towh noted for the manufacture of springs, needles, fish-hooks, etc. 

Tht road now ascends between the Clent Hills (1036 ft.; 
L) and the Uckey Hills (900 ft.). Near the top is (76^^ m.) 
Chadwich Aftmor, an estate of the N.T. (1 150 acres), a favourite 
week-end resort from Birmingham. We pass between Rubery, 
with its large mental hospitals, and Redrud (r.) with the grave 
of Card. Newman. — 82 m. SeUy Oak, and thence to (85) m.) 
Binmingiiam, see Rte. 35. — 

38. FROM GLOUCESTIR TO HEREFORD AND 
SHREWSBURY 

Road, 83 m. A40. 16 m. Ro». — A49. 30 m. Hcnfbrd. — 43 m. 
Isondsatar, — 54 m. LoAow. — 70 m. Church Stratton, — 83 in. Shrawsboxy. 

Rarway, SOI m. in 3-H hn* Carriages are changed at Hereford. Prindpal 
SliliioiiB: 14 m. Mitcheldean Hoad, — 18 m. Rose. — 30 m. Henferd. — 
Aik m. laomineter, junction for Kington. — 48| m. Woofferton, junction for 
Tanguy (5| m.) and CMuuy Mortimer (14| m.), — 531 m. Ludlow.— > 
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61 m. CraTen Anu, junction for Knighton (12^ m.). — 68^ m. Church Stretton, 
— 80} m. Shr8wtbiiry. 

Gloucester y see Rte. 30. A 40 crosses the Severn on Over 
Bridge, built by Telford, and runs due W. — At (7 m.) Huntley 
we reach the outskirts of the Forest of Dean On the right 
rises May Hill (969 ft.; view). 

A pleasant detour may be made to the S. vift (2} m.) Longhope (Manor 
House, unlic., RB. 19/6. P. 8} gs.) and (4 m.) Mitchelaean (p. 216). 

The road now enters Herefordshire, a picturesque county bisected by the 
Wye, at one time the boundaiy between the Welsh and the Saxons. Hereford- 
shire is noted for its breed of 8tore-cattl& and, as Fuller puts it, **this shire 
better answeretb (as to the sound thereof; the name of Pomera]^ than the 
dukedom of dermany so called, being a continued orchard of apple-trees, 
whereof much dder is made.** Its dder and perry are still famous. 

On the left are the fine tower of the church of (13i m.) 
Weston-under-Penyard (Wye, P. 21/-30/, in pleasant grounds; 
Sandiway, unlic.) and the woods of Penyard Chase. 

Just E. of Weston is the site of the Roman Arieoniwn, once the focus of a 
thriving iron-smelting industry (c. a.d. 200-400). 

16 m. Ross {Royals RB. 18/6-22/6, P. 8-11 gs.; Swan, RB. 
17/, P. 8 gs.; Valley, unlic., May-Sept., RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.; 
King^s Head, similar charges, all four T.H.; Chase, RB. 18/6, 
P. 8-10 gs.), an attractive town (5400 inhab.), stands above the 
left bank of the Wye. Its most prominent building is the Dec. 
and Perp. church, from which and from the adjoining Prospect 
Walk the valley is seen to special advantage. Before the dtar 
is the grave of John Kyrle (d. 1724), the *Man of Ross* cele- 
brated by Pope in his *Third Moral Essay.* His house (now a 
shop) in the market placets marked by a bust. In the Royal 
Oak, in 1867, Dickens and his biographer, Forster, decided on 
the 'American Tour.* The adjacent Market House (1670) is 
raised on open arches. 

Boats may be hired from the Hope ft Anchor Hold. Descent of the Wye 
Valley, see Rte. 40. — Motor-Buses to Malvern, Worcester, and Birmingham; 
Symond*s Yat and Monmouth; Hereford; Ledbury; Gloucester; Blakeney; etc. 

The direct road to Hereford (A 49) crosses the Wye by 
Wilton Bridge, with its sundial, near tbs ruined Wilton Castle 
(12-16th cent), and, passing (19 m.) Peterstow (Pengethl^, 
RB. 211, P. 30/, 1 m. beyond), ascends over the flank (527 ft) of 
Aconpurfi Hill (Axe & Cleaver lim, RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.). More 
attractive are tlw bymys which keep closer to the river and are 
very little longer; either £. of the Wye passing near (23 m.) 
Brockhan^ton Court (RB. 25/6, P. 9 gs.), a country-house hotel 
with riding and fishing; or W. of the river through (21^ m.) 
Hoarwithy, on a charming reach. 

30 m. HEREFORD, an ancient county town (32,490 inhab.), 
and the seat of a bishop since 672 (when its see was delated 
from Lidifidd), lies mainly on the left bank of the Wye. Its 
castle, once “high and stronge, and full of great towres,** as 
the proximity m the Wdsh mardies donanded, has ahsost 
tota% vanished, but many Interesting old buildings remain. 
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Hotels. Green Dragon (a; C 4), 9 gs.; Kerry Arms (d; B 5h Commerw 

T.H.,RB. 19/6-2S/;CrtyAnns(c;C dal Sq.. RB. 15/6. P. S gs.; Hop 
4), T.H.. RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs. ; both in Pole (e; B 5). P.R.. Com^dal Rd' 
Broad St.; Booth Hall (C4). High RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs. T 
Town, RB. 16/6, P. 7igs., 14th cent.. Poet Office (C 4), BroadSt. 
small with good restaurant; Castle Theatres. County . Berrihgton St. 
Pool (g; D 5), unlic., Castle St., RB. (C 3), Kemble, Broad St. (C 4). 

17/6, P. 7i gs.; Imperial (f; B4), Motor-Buses from Cd^ercial 
Widemarsh St, RB. 17/fr-21/. P. Rd. — Boats for hire at 

The broad street known as High Town (C4) is the com- 
mercial centre of Hereford. Here stands the *OId Hoifse, a 
timbered house built in 1621 from the design of John Abel, to 
whom are due many fine timbered houses in Herefordshire. 
Formerly part of Butchers* Row, it was restored in 1883 and 
now contains a small museum (adm. 6d., weekdays 10-1, 2- 
5.30). In Higji St. is the church of All Saints (C 4), with a 
distorted spire (212 ft.), carved oak stalls (late 14th cent.), a 
chained library, good modem glass, and the register of Garrick's 
birth. 

Eign St and Whitecrou St and Rd., continuing High St., lead to (U m.) 
the White Cross (beyond B 1), a hexagonal ihaft mected by Bp. Lewis Charlton 
in 1361 in thanksgiving for the departure of the Black Death (stepped base 
alone oripnal). Ine markets were hdd here during the plague. 

From All Saints, Broad St. leads S. to the cathedral close, 
passing the Public Library, Art Gallery, & Museum (adm. 
weekdays 10-6.30, Thurs. 10-5, Sun. 2-5.30). Here are a fine 
Roman altar and tessellated pavements from Castra Magna, 
interesting old farm and cider-making implements, and a good 
collection of English water-colours. 

The ^Cathedral (C, D 4), dedicated to SS. Mary and Ethel- 
bert, is a beautiful and interesting building, 342 ft. long, 
illustrating many architectural styles. Visitors usually enter by 
Bp, Booth's Porch, on the N. side. Services on weekdays at 
8, 10, & 4.30, on Sun. at 8, 11, & 6.30. 

History. Legend has it that the ghost of St. Ethelbert of East Anglia, 
murdered by Offa of Mercia in 794, demanded burial at Hereford; and in 
823 a successor of Offa built over the miracle-working tomb of the saint 
what was probably the first stone churdi on this site. A later Saxon church 
was burned down, along with the town, in the Welsh invasimi of 1056. The 
fint Norman bishop, Robert de Losingo. began to rebuild the ruined church 
in 1079, but if, as tradition asserts, his cmirch was circular, it must have been 
obliterated by Bp, Reynelm (1107-15), who is styled on his tomb Tdunder of 
the church.* Vet the 1 1th cent, character of parts of the E. end suggests that 
lt;^me]m*s datm is excessive. Robert de^Bethune (1131-48) completed the 
nave **with great solidtode and expose’' and renovated the choir. William 



a&A by Bp. Sw/q/ie/d '(1283-1316). The dipilM ^trai Tower (165 ft. 
hifiiOi erected on the Nonnen piers and arem and the Oiadlw House are 
due to J8p. Adam qf Orletm (1317-27). Bp. Booth (1316-35) added the outm 
N. noidi. The M of the W. tower in 1786 afforded Wyatt an opportunity of 
puffing down the W. bay and destroying mudi Norman work in the nave and 
of eieming a new W. front after his own idea of (Sothic. The latter has been 
replaced ^ a new fisgade in the 14th cent, style, by 1. Oldrid Scott, completed 
in 1908. the £. end and crossing were restored in 1843, the whole bttuding 
In 1856-63. 
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Interior. The Nave (12th cent.), one of the richest Norman 
desigi^ in England, though evilly treated by W:^att (see above), 
who is responsible also for the present* triforium, clerestory, 
and woodra vaulting, still preserves its real ^andeur in the 
eight massive piers, the mam arches, with their carvings and 
mouldings, and the noble arches that support the tower. The 
sculptured Font is likewise Norman. The Aisles are late-Dec., 
on Norman lower courses. Features of interest are the Jacobean 
oak pulpit and the monuments of Sir Richard Pembridge 
(d. 1375; S. aisle) and Bp. Booth (d. 1535; N. aisle), the latter 
with its original grille. — The ’*'North Tsansept, in a rich and 
unusual D^. style (with some 15th cent, glass), may have been 
built to receive the exquisitely designed tomb of Bp. d*Acqua- 
blanca or d’Aigueblanche, called Peter of Savoy (d. 1268), but 
is mainly associated with the shrine of Bp. Thomas Cantelupe 
(d. 1282), a saint whose remains worked miracles and attracted 
pilgrims. The ’^Pedestal of his magnificent shrine is notable for 
Its naturalistic foliage, and figures of Templars. Under the 
great window, one of the largest examples of Geometrical 
tracery in England, is the richly canopied tomb of Bp. Thomas 
Charlton (d. 1 344). — The *South Transept retains its Norman 
character. The primitive design of the E. wall is probably due 
to Losinga (see above), with later work in the triforium arch 
above the aisle. On the wall is a triptych of the S. German 
school (c. 1530). Bp. Trevenant (d. 1404), who made the Perp. 
alterations in this transept, lies under the great S. window. On 
the W. side is a fireplace, and beside it a few 14th cent, stalls 
with original canopies. — The Tower Lantern^ With its many 
shafts and curious gratings, was hidden by a 15th cent, roof 
until 1843. 

In the solemn *Choir (dedicated in 1110) the rich Norman 
triforium is suimoimted by a graceful E.E. clerestory, which, 
like the vaulting, dates from the 13th century. The main arches 
are supported by massive piers, and the capitals of the semi- 
detadb^ shafts are richly carved. At the E. end is a grand Norman 
arch (surmounted by a blind arcade) which originall]^ gave 
upcm the central one of three low apses. In the axis of this arch 
now rises a pier of the processional aisle belonging to Bp. de 
Vere’s alteration (1186-99). The Choir Stalls and Bishop's 
Throne date from the 14th century. A marble slab oppc^te 
the throne marks the supposed spot of St. Ethelbert's shrine; 
on the right is a 14th cent, statue of the saint. The late 12th 
cent, chair to the left of the altar is said to have been used by 
King Stephen. The brass of Bp. Trilleck (1360) in the chancel 
floor is specially good. 

In the N, choir aisle is the famous ^Mappa MmuU^ exeeulted 
on vdlum by Riduurd of Haldingham c. 1313, a typical medieval 
map, with Jerusalem In the centre and Paradise at the tpp Ci,e. 
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to the E.). Opening from this aisle is the ^Chantry of Jm. Starh 
bur); (1474), with ridi fan-vanlting and h^aldiy, andfcurious 
capitals; the bishop’s tomb is opposite. \ 

A door W. of it lea^ to the Archive Chamber^ formerly entered 4nly 1w a 
kind of drawbridge, crosaing the large window in the N.W. transtot. The 
**genuine monastic library*’ here (adm. weekdays, 11-1, 2-4; 1/), sad to be 
the largest in the world, has some interesting chained books in theirWiginal 
presses, including Celtic Gospels (8-9th cent.), a unique Breviary wim fS^n- 
chant of the Hereford use (1265-70), and a Limoges enamel leliquaiy (13Ui 
cent.) with the martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket. \ 

The East Transepts were built on the site of the Norman 
apsidal chapels at the end of the 14th century. In the S.E. 
transept is a bust, by Roubiliac, of James Thomas (d. 1757) 
and in the S. choir aisle are 14th cent, effigies of early bishops. 

The E.E. *Lady Chapel (c. 1220), despite its interior want 
of height, is beautiful, especially the clustered window-shafts 
and the E. end with its five lancets (restored). On the S. side is 
the 15th cent, tomb of Precentor Swinfield (with his ‘swine’ 
rebus); some of the windows contain 14th cent, glass frorh St. 
Peter’s church. Behind an open screen of painted stone is the 
*Audley Chantry (1492r-1502), with a lieme-vaulted upper 
diamb^. On the N. side are the fine tomb of Sir Peter de 
Orandison (d. 1358), nephew of Cantelupe, and the monument 
of Joanna de Bohun (d. 1327), under a painted arch. On this 
side is the entrance to the E.E. Crypt (adm. 3^.), the one 
instance of an English crypt founded later than the 11th 
centvu 7 . 

A covered wtlk, with finely carved oak roof, known as the Vicars' Cloister, 
leads from the S.E. transept to the Colleob of Vicars-Choral (D 4), built 
roimd a quadraiwle (1472). A second doister, of two walks (Perp.), known 
as the Bishop's, Cloister, with vigorous grotesques and unusually elaborate 
tracery, is entered from the S. side of the nave. In the E. walk is the doorway 
of Uie decagonal Chapter House, which was stripped of lead in the Civil War 
and used as a quarry in the 18th cent.; the foundations may be seen in a 
garden between the two doisters. The square tower, with an imper chamber, 
at the S.B. comer has always been called the 'Ladye Arbour' On the W. side 
is the Muniment Boom (1897). — Three Choirs Festival, see p. 215. 

The Bishop's Palace iD 4) stands to the S., between the cathedral and the 
river. It coirtains a Norman hall with timbw pillars. In Gwyime St., on the 
wall of the bishop’s garden, is a tablet marking *the alleged birthplace of Ndl 
Owynne (1650-87). The Cathedral School (D 4), E. of the cathedral, dates 
from the i4th centum. — In Berrington St. (B 3), nearly opposite the theatre, 
are some quaint balwimbered almshousqi. 


Just S.E. of the cathedral close, on the river, is Castlb 
Grben (D 5), preserving the memory of the old castle; the pool 
on its N. side was part of the moat. In the middle is a column 
to Nelscm. We r^um to High Town vift St. Owen^St., passing 
<1904), the Shire Hail (C 5; by Snurke, 1819), a 
statue of Sir G. Com^vall Lewis (d. 1863; by Manxdietti), and 
$L PeteFs Church (C 5; 13th cent ste^le: 15th o^t stalls). 

, la Widemaish St (A, B 4>, wbidi runs N. from High Town, is the Baven Inn 
(m dmiighti frMrmw the ’Aoed*), whm David Ganick (1717-79) was bom. 
O^idngsby Hospital (A 4), or Mack Cross Hospital, i m. farther on, is in 
damihouie for old soldiers and servants, erected in 1614 on the site of a com- 
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mandeiy of the Knights HoMtallers, with a chapd of c. 1200. The inmates 
(occaskmally at least) wear a red uniform : the visitor is shown round by the 
*Corporal* (gratuity). In the garden are a Preaching Ooss (c. 1370) and other 
relics of a monastery of BladL Friars (c. 1322). v 

Among points of interest in the vicinity are Kenchester (5 m. W.), the site 
of Castra MagnOt the Roman settlement nearest Hereford, and Dinidor Hitt 
(3 m. S.), with a British camp and a view. 

A longer excursion leads S.W. to (7^^ m.) Kilpeck. where the weU-restored 
*Church is one of the finest remaining examples of enriched Norman work 
on a comparatively s m all scale. The remarkable sculpture on the S. doorway 
and W. window, showing Celtic influence, should be specially noticed. 
may go on thence vik St. Devereux to (11 mj Abbey Dore^ where the *Chuich 
consists of the choir and transepts of a Cistercian abbey-church of 1147. 

From Hereford to Malvern and Worcester, see Rte. 39; to Hay, Aber^ 
gaveat^, etc., see the Blue Guide to Wales. 

Beyond Hereford A 49 runs N.^ through the Lugg valley 
and over the wooded Dinmore Hill, to (39 m.) Hope-under^ 
Dinmore, Hampton Courts i m. E., is a castellated mansion 
built by Sir Rowland Lenthall with the ransom of prisoners 
taken at Agincourt (1415). 

43 m. Leominster (pron. ‘Lemster’; Talbot^ RB. 19/6-25/, P. 
9 gs.; Royal Oak, RB. 17/6-21/, P. 10 gs.), a town of 6300 
inhab., once a famous wool market, celebrated by the poet 
Drayton, stands on the Lugg. The '^Church of SS. Peter 
Paul, formerly part of a Benedictine priory, illustrates every 
style from Norman to Perpendicular. The present nave, added 
in 1239 as the church of the laity, is remarkable for its b^utiful 
Perp. window, 45 ft. high. The 14th cent. S. aisle has fine ball- 
flower ornamentation. The ancient ducking-stool in the N. 
aisle was last used in 1809. In the park to the S. is Grange Court, 
a timber building erected in 1633 by John Abel, the 'king’s 
carpenter,* as the Market House, and from 1750 the Town Hall; 
it was removed to its present site in 1853. On the Clarke 
Almshouses (1736; rebuilt 1874) is a quaint effigy over a tren- 
chant inscription in favour of thrift. 

A 44 leads W. viA (7 m.) Pembrldge (New Inn), a large village with a rustic 
Tudor market hall and a 14th cent, church with a detadied timber *Bclfry, 
to (14 m.) Kington (Burton House, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; Oxford Arms, RB. 15/6, 
P. 8 gs.), a small town (with another good church), wheie Mrs. Siddons nuide 
berddbutinabamin 1772 or 1773. The return may be made through iSAohdoii, 
3 m. N. of Pembridge, with a *Gothick* church of 1755. Parts of its Norman 
predecessor, with carving recalling Kilpedc, have been erected on a hiil to the 
ncNth. Thence Leominster is trained viA Mortimer's Cross, where the 
Yorkists defeated the Lancastrians in 1461. — Weobley (Unicom Houses 
unlic., RB. 18/6, P. 6 gs.), 8 m. S.W., is notable for its half-timbered houses 
and a fine 13-14th cent, church with a graoefiil steeple. 

At (50J m.) Woofferton (Salwey Aims, RB. 17/6, P. 32/) we 
enter Shropshire and reach the valley of the Tone. Orkton 
Court, 2 m. S.W., is a good timbered mansion (16th cent). 

Faoi* Woofferton to Kiddsrminstbr, 23 m. (A 456). 5 m. Tenbury 

Wells (Swan, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.) has mineral w^ and a church containing 
intereeting monuments, induding one to the pmentt of Lady Lucy of Charle- 
cote. St. MichoeVs College, founded by Sir F. Oore Ousdtoy as a schodl of 
church DBgMie, has an important library where the MS. treasuite indode 
Kandd's ^Messiah.* — CkmUauing E., we traverse Wyre Forest.-^ TO m. 
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Btiwdl«y {George^ RB. 14/, P. 7 gs.; I(oyaI)» a quiet old town (4900 inhab.) on 
the Severn, manufacturing combs and horn goods, was the birthplace of Earl 
Baldwin (1867-1947). The church (174S) is by E. and R. Wo(^ward, the 
bridge by Telford. — ' 23 m. Kidderminster, see p. 291. \ 

Shropiliire, or Salop, is the largest inland county of England anci a border- 
eounty towards Wales, which latter fact enlivened its early history. The 
portions next Wales are generally hilly or even mountainous, while to the 
N. and E. of the Severn extend fertile plains, in which the numerous meres are 
a characteristic feature. The region about Ludlow is celebrated ^ A. R 
Houiman’s *A Shropshire Lad.’ 

54 m. LUDLOW {Angel, RB. 20/-31/6. P. 10-12 gs,\ Bull, 
RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.; Feathers, RB. 21/-27/6. P. 13i gs., aU three 
in fine old houses), finely “seated upon a hill at the joyning of 
the Teme and the river Corve,’’ is an interesting and attractive 
old town (6450 inhab.). 

Entering the town from the S. we traverse the suburb of 
Luifford, with a 13th cent, church (St. Giles) and Ludford 
House 04th cent.), and cross the Teme by Ludford Bridge 
(*View). Thence Broad St., passing through Broad Gate» the 
only survivor of seven town gates, ascends, past some of the 
most interesting old houses in Ludlow, to the Butter Cross 
(18th cent.). 

From the Butter Cross High St. leads W. to Castle Sq. in 
which is the Tudor Castle Lodge , — The imposing *Castle (adm. 
1/, 10.30-1, 2-4.30 or 7.30; Sun. in winter on application), 
begun by Roger de Lacy in 1086 but vrith additions down to 
1581, was long the seat of the Lords President of the Marches, 
but was suffered to fall into ruin in the 18th century. 

Over the 14th cent. Gateway by which we enter the Castle Green were the 
rooms in which Samuel Butler (then steward of the Earl of Carbery) wrote 
a great part of 'Hudibras' (1661-62). — In front is Mortimer'a Tower, the 
alle^ prison of Hugh de Mortimer, a sturdy opponent of Henry II. Beyond 
the Inner moat rises the Norman Keep (110 fr. high; *View), the oldest part 
of the castle. In the inner ward stands a late-Norman * Round Chapel, To the 
W. are the suite of rooms in which Prince Arthur, elder brother of Henry VIU, 
died in 1502, the year after his marriage with Catherine of Aragon; the Great 
Hatl (now roofless) in which Milton’s masque of ‘Comus’ was presented in 
1634, when the Earl of Bridgewater came to Ludlow to uke up his appoint- 
ment as lord-lieutenant of Wales (1631); and the Pendover Tower with the 
rooms occupied by the little Edward V and his brother in 1483, before they 
rode to London and their fate in the Tower. 

The noble parish church of SL Lawrence has a good 15th 
cent tower (130 ft.), a remarkable £. window (15th cent, glass), 
a 14th cent. Jesse window in the Lady Chapel, and a hexagonal 
porch (comp. p. 143). The reredos, misericords, and screens, 
and the monuments, in the chancel, of officials and lords of the 
Wdrii Marches, all repay examination. The oldest tomb is that 
of Ambrosia (d. 1574), sister of Sir Philip Sidney. The ashes of 
the poet A. £. Housman (1859-193Q lie in the churchyard. 

Omosite the 6. end of the church stands the picturesque Reader* a Home 
(9-7; adm. 6d.), a half-timbered Tudor ediSce with a Jacobean porch, 
ateorporating some fragments of a much older stone ‘church hous&* acquired 
in the 14th ot 13th cent, by the ancient Palmers* Guild. In the lath cent, it 
waa the residenoe of the ‘reader,* an assistuit to the rector of the parish. 
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Bull Ring and Corve St. (1.) lead N. to the station, passing 
the Feathers Hotels a notable Tudor half-timbered house with 
Jacobean carving, and the Post Office. 

The surroundings are very attractive. Pleasant wooded walks skirt the 
Teme, on which boats may be hired; while to the E. and N.E. rise the Clee 
Hills, best reached by the road to Bridgnorth (20 m.) viA (10 m.) Burwarton 
(800 ft.) and (11 m.) Cleobury North. Titterstone Clee (1749 ft.; *View) rises 
to the S. of this road. Brown Clee (1790 ft.) to the N. — A fine round may be 
completed by going on from Cleobury North to (13^ m.) Ditton Priors (7S8 ft.; 
Howard Arms, P.R.) and thence, vi& Ahdon and (18 m.) Heath, with its sm^ 
but complete Norman church, descending Corve Dale, the broad valley between 
the Clee Hills and the long ridge of Wenlock Edge (800-950 ft.). — A 4117 
from Ludlow crosses the S. side of the Clee Hills and goes on to (Hi m.) 
Cleobury Mortimer (Talbot), a little town where the restored church has a 
Trans. Norman tower and some good 13th cent. work. 

To the W. of Ludlow is (8^ m.) Leintwardine (Lion, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.), with 
the tomb of Cxen. Tarleton (1754-1833), who served in the American War of 
Independence. The return thence should be made by (12^ m.) Wigmore, 
with the huge ruin of the castle of the Mortimers (12-14th cent.), and over 
Bringewood Chase (High Vinnals, 1235 ft.), 3 m. S.W. of Ludlow. 

56^ m. Bromfield preserves remains of a 12th cent, prioiy 
in its parish diurch and elsewhere. — 63^ m. ^Stokesay Castle 
is the oldest and probably the finest example in England of a 
moated and fortified manor house (9-6 or dusk, closed Tues.; 
adm. 1/). It has two towers (1115 and 1284), a gatehouse 
(1570), and a great hall (1284), and belonged to the Lords 
Craven in 1627-1869. — 6^ m. Craven Arms (Craven Arms, 
P.R., RB. 16/6, P. 7i gs.) is important as the junction of the 
main railway to Central Wales. 

B 4368 leads W. to (8i m.) Ctun (Sun, RB. 15/. P. 7 gs.; Buffalo, RB. 14/, 
P. 6 gs.), a remote little town with an old bridge and a poorly restored Norman 
church. The ruined castle, dating from the reign of Stephen, is sometimes 
identified with the *Garde Doloureuse’ of Scott’s ’Betrothed.’ Lord Clive 
bought the estate of Walcot Park (4 m. N.E. of Clun) in 1760. — Bishop* s 
Castle (Castle, RB. IS/, P. 10 gs.), 11m. N.W. of Craven Arms, is anotw 
little town with quaint houses and shops, but no longer a castle. 

70 m. Church Stretton (Longmynd, RB. 21/6, P. 10 gs.; 
The Hotel, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs.; Sandford, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.; 
All Stretton Hall, Denehurst, unlic., RB. 15/, P. 7^ gs.), a higji- 
lying health-resort (2580 inhab.), is well situated at c. 650 ft. on 
the f^ngmynd (1696 ft.; view), which rises to the W., and has a 
good golf course. 

Attractive walks may be taken to Cardingmlll Valley, N.W. of the town; 
to Caer Caradoc (1506 ft.; 2 m. N.E.), with a British camp and Caractacui*! 
Cave; to the top of the Longnwnd. etc. — The line of the Roman Watling 
StreiBt, between Leintwardine (Bravonium) and Wroxeter (Uriconium), Uee 
E. of the railway. 

73i m. Leebotwood (Pound Inn, P.R.). — About 1 m. N.W. 
of (761 in*) Dorrington is the 13di cent, church of Stapleton, 
which prior to 1300 consisted of two stories (the lower one 
perhaps intended for a store), and 2 m. N.E. is Condover, where 
the church has a 17th cent, nave, formed by throwing the early 
nave and N. aisle into one after the fall of the central tower 
(1660). The N. transept is late-Norman. Condover Hall, a fine 
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stone house of 1598, is now a home for blind children. 4- 83 m. 
Shrewsbury, see Rte. 44. I 

39. FROMHEREFOIU>TOMALVElUNANDWORCm 

Road, 30 m. (A 438, A 417, A 449). — 14^ m. Ledbury, — 22 ^ Grwt 
Malvwa. — 30 m. Worcattor. — Worcester may be reached also (28 Vl) by 
A 46S and A 44 viA (14 m.) Bromyard (Fa/con, RB. 18/6, P. O-gs.); or m.) 

by A 4103 (poor road) viA (13 m.) Frames Hill and Storridge. — MotorT 
by the first two routes. 

Railway, 29i m. in i-li hr. Prindpai Stations: 13i m. Ledbury, Junction 
for Gloucester viA Newent. 17A m. ColwalL — 19} m. Mdlvem Wetts, ~ 
21} m. Great Malvern. — 22} m. Malrem Link, — 28 m. Henwick, — 29} m. 
Worcester (Foregate Street and Shrub Hill). 


Hereford, see Rte. 38. The road traverses a rich country of 
orchards and hop-gardens. — 8 m. Tarrington (Foley Arms). — 
14i m. Ledbury {Feathers, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Old Talbot, 
RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.; Royal Oak, RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.) is a small 
town (3700 inhab.) on the Ledden. The Market House (1633), 
though much restored, still rests on its sixteen original oaken 
pillars. The large Church, with a massive detached tower, 
exhibits various stages of architecture from Romanesque to 
Perpendicular. The chapel of St. Catherine is said to be dedi- 
cate to a purely local saint of that name. In the churchyard 
lies Jacob Tonson (d. 1736), the publisher of Diyden and Pope. 
Ledbury was the birthplace of the poets WiUiam Langland 
(13307-1400?) and John Masefield (1878), and many of the 
earlier narrative poems of the latter contain local allusions. 
The early years of Mrs. Browning were spent at Hope End, a 
house li m. N. Ledbury House is a good timbered structure 
(16th cent). 

About 2 m. S.E. U Eastnor Castle (open 2-6 on summer BH., or by np^int- 
ment; 1/6), a *Oothick’ edifice of 1810-17 by Smirke, with additions by Pugin, 
where the treasures, with the exception of the armour of Charles V^s body- 
guard, are swamped by the hideous decoration. The Tewkesbury road goes 
on thnioe to (7 m.) *Birtsmoreton Court (adm. Sun. & BH., Easter-Sept., 
2/6), a delightraHy unspoilt 12-1 6th cent, moated manor. Here Wolsey was 
ctu^ain c. 1S03-7, and Wm. Huskisson was bom in 1770. — Bosbury. 3 m. 
N. of Ledbury, has many interesting old houses with ornamented baige- 
boards. Tte oiurch contidna the oldest signed monument in England (by 
‘ (John Ouldo, 1 S73). Castle Frame, 1} m. farther N., has a magnificent *Font, 
(c. 1 150) with a vivid Baptism of Christ of the Hereford school of sculpture. 

The railway tunnels through the Malvern Hills, but the road 
cUml» to (18 m.) fVynd's Point (830 ft.; British Camp Hotel, 
RB* 17/6, P. 8i gs.), the pass between the Herefordshire 
Beacon (1114 ft.) and the mam ridge. 

The Beacon was once crowned by a huge and strong Biitisb camp, whera, 
according to tradition, Caractacus was cutured in aj>. 75. At Wynd*s 
Point b toe country-house long occupied by Jenny Lind (Mine Ooldachmidt). 
Maivsni may be reached thence by the Jtarttee Drive. 

20 m. Malvern Wells; 22 m. Great Malvern; 23 m. Malvern 

Lhdc. 

MALVEStN (21,681 iidiab.), a plaoe of note in ecdestastkal 
histpiy, attracts fay the beauty ot its situation and environs. 
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the purity of its air, and medicinal quality of its springs. The 
name is shared by seven contiguous plaora at the base or on 
the slope of the Malvern Hills, a short and narrow range of 
igneous rocks (8^ m. loni;, j-l m. wide) with about twenty 
summits (1000-1400 ft), rising with unexpected charm out of 
the Severn plain. The town of Great Malvern, at the N. end 
of the chain, is the chief of the group, but pleasant (and quieter) 
quarters may be obtained in any of the villages. The whole 
region was once a royal chase. 

Hotels. At Great Mtdvern: Foley Motor-Buses to Malvern Link, 
Arms, RB. 24/6, P. 12^ gs.; Abbey. Malvern Wett^ West Malvern, 

RB. 25/, P. 12 OS.; Beuuchamp« RB. British Camp, Colwall, etc.; ateo to 

17/6. P. Tigs.; Tudor, high up, RB. Worcester, Drottwick, and Birmintp- 

21/, P. IHgs. Unlic.: Montrose, RB. ham; Tewkesbury; Evesham and 

18/6, P. 7 gs.; Gold Hill, RB. 21/, P. Stratford; Ledbury and Hereford; 

8 gs.; Granta, Broomhill, and many Gloucester; Ross UBAWhltdiurch;eSa. 

others. — At Malvern Wells: May 

Place; Homyold Arms, RB. 17/6, P. Amusemoits. Theatre, with annual 
8 gs. — At West Malvern: West- dramatic festival in Aug., and 

minster Anns, RB. 21/, P. 9-12 gs. — Whiter Garden, in Gnmge Rd. — 

At Colwall, on the W . side of the Golf Coursb at Malvern Wells. —> 

hills: Park, RB. 18/, P. 7-11 gs.; Racxcoursb (steeplechases) at Col- 

Horse & Jockey, RB. 1 7/6, P. 9^ gs. wall. — Swimming Pool, Grange Rd. 

Great Malvern possesses one of the chief springs, SU AmCa 
Welly situated on the slope of the Worcestersfiuire Beacon, 
750 h. above the sea. The fine *'Piiory Church appears when 
viewed from without to be wholly a Perp. edifice of the 15th 
cent., but the interior rev^Us the Norman nave of the ori^nal 
11th cent, building. The fine tower (ascent fid.) resembles that 
of Gloucester Cathedral. 

The church is notable for its lS-16th cent, glass, the finest windows being 
those in the S.B. chapel (St. Anne*s). the E. ^ndow, the six high windows 
in the choir, and the N. transept window (with a portrait of Prince Arthur, 
son of Henry VII). The tiles (1453-58), set in the choir-screen, are of local 
manufacture, and the misericords and monuments deserve attention. — 
William Langland, author of ‘The Vision of Piers Plowman,’ a famous poem 
in the Midland diuect, was probably educated in Malvern Priory, of which a 
restored Perp. gateway remains above the church. 

Malvem College {520 boys; 18fi3), on the S. side of the town, 
ranks high among English public spools; in 1941-42 it was the 
traiifiiig establishment for Free French cadets. In the Cemetery^ 
near the station, lies Jenny Lind (1820-87). — At Malvem 
Welbt S. of Great Malvem, is the Holy Well (680 ft.). At 
Little Malvem^ still farther S., are the remains of a Benedictine 
Priory (Perp.), founded in the 12th century. Sir Edwm^d Elgar 
(1857-1934) is buried in the R.C conetety. West Mtdvern is 
the Qiiiy one of the group which commands views towards the 
W. (Hmfordshire hills). The Royai Well (1150 ft.) is near it 
North Mtdvern still has its old stocks and wMpping-pott. 

i:ba<aMMsitrethmaa,rtmli,toS,,einWntHm,Nmhum,Simarloe( 
BIB, Worcester Beacon, Herefordshire Beacon or Can^ BIB, Svmyord HIB, 
Wdetemmer Bill, BoBybush BUt, Ragged Stone, and Gloucester Beacon or 
Chase (or Keys) Bad, Most offhdr summits are aoouMible by uuy paths, 
whhbmieiiiai. — North HIBilUB ft.) la ascuaded vift the /vjr Scar Back (f far.; 
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good view of Great Malvern and its church). Worcestershire Beacon (1395 ft.), 
the highest (the **londy height" of Macaulay), is ascended ft-om Great Malvern 
in i hr. The *View includes IS "fair counties," the cathedrals oinHer^ord. 
Worcester, and Gloucester, the abbeys of Malvern, Tewkesbui^ Deerhurst, 
Evesham, and Fershore, the Wrekin (N.), and the Brecknock HilM(W.). — 
To the S. of this is the Wydie Pass (9()0 ft.}, beyond which we may fdllow the 
ridge to Wynd*s Point and (3 m.) the Hertfordshire Beacon (see abova. 

The Worcester road descends to the Trane vallqr, wi^ it 
crosses at (27 m.) Powick Bridge, — 30 m. Worcestra. see 
Rte. 37b. 

40. FROM ROSS TO CHEPSTOW. THE WYE VALLEY 

Road, 27 m. A 40. 5 m. Goodrich. — m. Whitchurch (for Symond’s Yat, 
H m.). — 11 m. Monmouth. — A 466. 21i m. Tintem. — 27 m. Chepstow. 
Tne road keeps to the right bank of the river, except between Monmouth and 
St. Briavels. Motor-buses from Ross vi& Monmouth to Raglan, and from 
Monmouth to Chepstow. 

Railway, 27^ m. Weekdays only, in li>2i hrs., a slow journey, but the 
railway line hugs the river a great part of the way and offers good, though 
fleeting, glimpses of its charms. Carriages are changed at Monmouth Cfroy). 
Principal Stations: 4 m. Kerne Bridge (for Goodrich). — 5^ m. Lywrook 
Junction. — 7^ m. Symond’s Yat. — 124 m. Monmouth (May for the 
town). — 13 m. Monmouth (Troy; junction for Raglan and Pontypool Rd.). 
— 18i m. St. Briavels. — 22 m. Tintem. — 274 m. Chepstow. Trains go on 
thence to Severn Tunnel Junction^ where connections may be made for Bristol, 
South Wales, and London. 

The Wye (Welsh Gwy, water) rises on the slopes of Plynlimon in Wales, 
15 m. E. of Abei^wyUi and only 2 m. from the headwaters of the Severn. 
It flows to the S.B. vift Rhmder, Builth Wells, and Hay to Hereford, and 
then to the S., joining the Severn near Chepstow after a course of 130 m. 
The most beautiful scenery is on the section between Gloucesterriiire and 
Monmouthshire. The Wye, like the Severn, is a good salmon stream, and its 
fisheries are valuable. The 'coracle,* still seen up to 1914 on. the Wye, a 
portable boat shaped like half a walnut and made of tarred canvas on a li^t 
frame, perpetuates an ancient British type. 

Walkers may spend a very pleasant week in following the whole course of 
the river from source to mouth, but the majority of tourists will content 
themselves with a visit to the *Lower Wye, which affords some of the loveliest 
river^scenery in Britain ("a succession of nameless beauties"). Ross is the 
usual starting-point for a visit to the Lower Wye, but the trip is sometimes 
begun at Hereford (see Rte. 38). Parts of the river should be explored by boat, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Ross and Symond’s Yat; but the tidal 
reach (extending below Tintem) is less attractive at low water. Various good 
combinations of road, rail, and river are possible. 

From Ross (see Rte. 38) we cross the river and turn left on 
A40.-^5 m. Goodneh (Ye Hostelrie, T.H.. RB. 16/, P. 
7 gs.). ^Goodrich Castle (adm. daily ; Sun. from 2) is an im- 
posing ruin finely situated above the Wye; the keep dates 
from 1160-70, the rest from the 13-14th centuries. Here 
Wordsworth met the little girl who inspired *We are Seven* 
(1793), Below Keme Bridge, ^ m. E., the river mskes a long 
loop and the scenery becomes more diversified. 

The right bank now bdongs to Herefordshire, the left bank to Gloucester- 
shire (Forest of Dean). A road follows the latter past Drybrook (H m. from 
Goodrich; Eurodydon) as far as Lydbrook (3i m.; (^rtndd Arms, RB. 21/, 
P. £7) and Lydbrook Junction (4 m.). 

At (61 m.) Whitchurdt (Doward, RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.), on the 
mein road, P. Wilson Steer (1860-1942) lived in 1863-80. A 
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road (B 4164), followed by the motor-bus, diverges on the left 
for the popular village of Symond’s Yat (H m.; pron. ‘Sim-’). 
The hotels {Royals Mar.-Oct., RB. 25/, P. 12 gs.; Paddocks^ 
RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.; Wye Rapids, Apr.-Oct., RB. 21/, P. lOJ 
gs.; Olde Feme Inn, Mar.-Oct., smaU, RB. 15/6) lie near the 
water’s edge, mostly on the W. bank, at the foot of the preci- 
pitous rocks which here wall the Wye. A ferry crosses the river 
and motor-launches and rowing boats are available, but the 
excursion downstream is normally checked by the rapids below 
the village. The famous hill of Symond*s Yat (473 ft.) rises 
between two reaches of the river which at their nearest points 
are only c. 500 yds. apart; the summit (i hr. on foot) commands 
a wonderful ♦View in which the serpentine loops of the river are 
framed in the rich pastoral and woodland landscape with 
charming effect. Below, to the £., are the steep Caldwell Rocks, 
where the Wye makes a ^de bend to the N. ; while to the S. W. 
the river sweeps round the Great Howard (661 ft.), crowned with 
an old encampment. Farther S.W. are the beautiful woods of 
Lady Park. 

Beyond (8J m.) the fine woods of Wyaston Leys our road 
enters Monmouthshire and the valley expands. 

The interesting border-county of Monmouthshire, though strongly Welsh 
in character, as its place-names testify, and largely peopled by C^ts, was 
included among English counties by Henry VIII in 1S3S, but is still reckoned 
with Wales for most administrative purposes. The portion E. of the Usk is 
undulating and rural, while that to the W. (by far the most populous) is 
mountainous, with valleys disfigured by ironworks and collieries. In this 
county are the Roman stations at Caerleon and Caerwent, and the medieval 
ruins of Tintem, Raglan, and Llanthony. 

11m. Monmouth {Beaufort Arms, T.H., RB. 19/6, P. 9^ gs., 
King^s Head, T.H., RB. 18/, P, 8i gs.; White Swan, RB. 15/6, 
P. gs.; Angel, T.H., RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.), until 1939 the county 
town (5450 inhab.), stands finely between the Wye and the 
Monnow. Henry V (1387-1422; ‘Harry of Monmouth’) was 
bom in the castle, and his statue adorns the Shire Hall (1724) 
in Agincourt Square. In front of the hall is a bronze statue (by 
Goscombe John) of the Hon. C. S. Rolls, the aviator, accident- 
ally killed in 1970. The Museum (adm. 1/), behind the hall, 
contams an exceptionally fine collection of Nelson relics and 
portraits. To the N.W. of the square are the remains of the 
Castle. The 12th cent. Great Tower survives, and within the 
castle ward is Great Castle House, a mansion of 1673 now an 
officers’ mess (adm. on application exc. Sat. aft. & Sun.), 
which has richly decorated plaster ceilings. St. Mary's was 
originally the church of a Benedictine priory where (^f&ey 
of Monmouth (d. 1154), who was bom in the town, may have 
been a monk; largely rebuilt in 1881, it retains a graceful Dec. 
spire. The 13th cent. Gateway on the old Monnow bridge is a 
unique example in England of a fottified gateway actually 
standing on a bridge. Just beyond is the part-Norman Church of 
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St. Thomas Bechet. ‘Monmouth caps’ (Henry V, iv, ^ were 
worn by soldiers. \ 

A fine road (A 4136) crosses the Wye and climbs round the NAside of 
Kymin Hill (850 ft.; N.T.), with a Uemple* in honour of Nelson’s admirals, 
which commands a •View over the Wye and Monnow. Another fine *yiew is 
obtained from the Buckstone (915 ft.), a rocking stone, li m. farther dn; the 
road goes on to (3| m.) Staunton, with a church dating in part from IaOO. — 
Motor-Buses to Tintern and Chepstow; Coleford and Lydney; Rods and 
Gloucester; Hereford; Raglan and usk; etc. ' 

From Monmouth to Usk. 13 m. (more fully described in the Blue Guide 
to Wales), 8 m. Raglan (Beaufort Arms, T.H., RB. 111. P. 7i gs.). *Raglan 
Castle (adm. 1 / ; closed Sun. morning), one of the most superb ruins in Inland, 
dating from c. 1435, was defended for 10 weeks in 1646 against Fairfax by 
the octogenarian Marquess of Worcester. Here his son, later second Marquess, 
invented and set up a ’water commanding engine.* described in his ’Century of 
Inventions’ (1663). Field Marshal Lord Raglan (d. 1855), of Crimean War 
fame, took his title from this town. — 13 m. Usk (Three Salmons. RB. 17/. 
P. 8 gs.) is a small town on the Usk, frequented by anglers, with a 13th cent, 
castle (adm. 6d. daily) and church. 

We cross the Wye and turn right on A 466 beyond May Hill 
station. The valley contracts and road, rail, and river run side 
by side with the remains of OfFa’s Dyke on the E. ridge high 
above. At (17i m.) Bigsweir Bridge, with St. Briavels station, 
2 m. from its village, we regain the W. bank. — 32i m. Llandogo 
(Old Farmhouse, unlic.) is beautifully situated in a fold of the 
steep wooded hills. Just below (20i m.) Brockweir are Tintern 
station and Tintern Parva (Wye Valley, RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.), 
then, beyond a loop, we reach (21i m.) Tintern {Beaufort, 
facing abbey* RB. 21/, P. 11 gs.; Royal George, T.H., RB. 
17/, P. 7i gs.). 

♦Tintern Abbey (adm. 1/ daily; Sun. from 2), on a strip of 
level river-margin, encircled by wooded hills, is the most 
romantic Cistercian ruin in En^and. It was founded in 1131, 
but most of the present ruins including the church are due to a 
rebuilding of c. 1220-87. Though roofless, the church retains 
its clerestory and much of its tracery, notably the gfeat W. 
window, and is notable for its beauty of composition and 
delicacy of execution. 

The road climbs into wooded country, through which occas- 
ion^ delightful views are obtained of the Wye. At 24i m. a 
lane on the rigjit gives access to a patii leading in c. 15 min. to 
the top of the ♦Wyndcliff (650 ft,; the ‘y’ is pron. long), which 
displays one of the most remarkable and beautiful views in 
England (“the grouping of the landscape is perfect”), over a 
wide bend of the Wye. To the S. the Severn is prominent, and 
beyond it are the Mendips, with the Cotswolds to the £. — 
39 m. St. Arvan*s (Piercefield, RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.). On the left 
is Piercefield Park, with the Chepstow racecourse. 

27 ih. Cbepetow {George, T.H., RB. 18/, P. 8i gs.; Beaufort 
RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.) an old market town(5300 inhab.) and formerly 
an impor^t port, stands on the W. bank of the Wye, 2 m. 
above jimction with the Sevetft ^Ck^stow Casik (open 
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daily, 8-dusk; 1/) is of great extent and in tolerable preservation, 
highly picturesque in form, and strikin^y situated on a steep 
platform of rock, washed by the Wye. It is mainly of Edwardian 
date (14th cent.), but between the second and the third of its 
four courts is, though much altered, the original Norman 
keep (late 11th cent.). Henpr Marten (1602-80), the regicide, 
was confined for 20 years in the fine S.E. drum-tower, and 
Jeremy Taylor also was imprisoned here in 1655. The ;^uich 
of St. Mary, near the bridge, is largely Norman (nave, W. door, 
etc.). The 13th cent. Town Walls may be trac^ for most of 
their course, and the 16th cent. W. gate still spans the main 
street. 

Chepstow is a good centre for excursions, of which the most popular is 
that to (3 m.) the Wyndcliff and (5^ m.) Tintern Abbey (bus; boat practicable 
if tide suits). — Raglan may be reached either vi& Monmouth or by direct 
road (12 m.). — Caldicot Castle, 5^ m. S.W., is a good specimen of militao^ 
architecture (round keep of 13th coit., etc.), remarkable for the perfection of 
its masonry. About 2 m. N.W. is Caerwent, the Venta Silurwn of the Romans, 
an advanced post of considerable importance, parts of the walls, bastions, and 
other works of which have been brought to light (more fully described in the 
Blue Guide to Wales). — From Chepstow to Gloucester, see p. 216. 


41. FROM LONDON TO CHESTER (LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER) 

The Roads from London to Chester, Liverpool, and Manchester are given 
in the reverse direction on pp. 395, 404. 

Railway from Buston to Cheeter, 179i m. in 34^ hrs.; to Liverpoot^ 
193t m. in 4-4^ hrs.; to Manchester, 188i m. in 4-4i hrs. Smne of the Man- 
chester expresses diverge at Colwidi or Stafford and run viA (146 m.) Stoke* 
ort-Trent and (165i m.) Macclesfield. — Principal Stations: To (824 m.) 
Ragby, see Rte. 34 b. — 97 m. Nuneaton, — 1024 m. Atherstone, — 110 m. 
Ttmworth, — 1164 m. lid^dd. — 1244 m. Rugeley, — 1274 m. ColwtcH, — 
1334 m. Stafford, junction for Uttoxeter (154 m*)* Steke-oo-Tmt (16 m.), 
etc. — 158 m. Crewe is the point of divergence of the lines to Chester, to 
Liverpool; to Manchester, and to the North. 

To Chester: 1684 m. Beeston Castle A Tarporley, — 1794 m* Chester. 

To Liverpool: 18<R m. Runcorn. — 1934 m. Liveq^l (Ome St.). 

To Manchester: 16^ nu Sandbach. — 175 m. Alderley Edge. — 183 m. 
Stockport. — 1884 m. Maacheeter (London Rd.). 

For other railway routes to Chester and Liverpool, see p. 395; to Man- 
Cheeier^i'eee p. 404. 

From London by A 5 to (53 m.) Stony Stratford, see Rte. 
45; thence to (69 m.) Weedon, see Rte. 34b. The Ch^ter road 
follows the line of the Roman Watuno Street, except for a 
few miles on either side of (75^ nu) Kilsby. About 2^ m. S. is 
Ashby St. Ledgers, with the 16-17th cent, manor house of 
Rob^ Catesby (a meeting-place of the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators) and a church containing 14th cent, wall-paintings. 

A detour df 4 m. to the left, vi& Hillnwrton, with the Post 
OflSce wireless station and a church containing 14th cent, 
effigies, leads to Rii^hy {Grand, RB. 25/-35/; Three Horseshoes, 
RB. 25/; Crescent, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.), a town of 45,400 inhab., 
is 1 m. S. of the L.M.R. station (the ‘Mug^y Junction* of 
CStaries Dickois), 1 m. W. of the E.R. station, and 82 m. from 
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London. It has important engineering works and is noted 
hunting centre. 

Rugby School, one of the leading public schools of England, was founded in 
1567 by the bequest of Lawrence Sheriff, a member of the Grocers’ Company, 
though the present school-buildings date only from the 19th century .\ Mat- 
thew Arnold’s poem ‘Rugby Chapel’ (1857) refers to the predecessor \of the 
present chapel (by Butterfield; 1872), which has stained glass from Ae^hot. 
Another chapel has been built as a war memorial (1920-23). A statvb, by 
Brock, commemorates Thomas Hu^es (1822-96), author of ‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days.’ On the ‘Doctor’s Wall’ is a tablet commemorating “the 
exploit of William Webb Ellis, who, with a filne disregard for the Rules of 
Football as played in his time, first took the ball in his arms and ran with it, 
thus originating the distinctive feature of the Rugby Game, a.d. 1823.’’ 

The school first attained eminence under the headmastership (1828-42) 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold, who revolutionised the whole system of public school 
teaching. Famous ‘Rugbeians* include Sir Richard Temple, Landor, Dean 
Stanley, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hughes, C. L. Dodgson (‘Lewis Carroll’), 
Arthur Hugh Clough, and Rupert Brooke (1887-1915: bom at Rugby). Sir 
Norman Lockyer (1836-1920), the astronomer and scientific journalist, was 
also a native of Rug^. 

Bilton Hall. 2 m. S.W., was the residence of Joseph Addison from |711 
till his death m 1719 at Holland House in London. 

From Rugby to Peterborough, 51 m. (A 427). Railway (L.M.R.) in 
1^2 hrs. — The road at first follows the course of the infant Avon, which here 
divides Northamptonshire from Leicestershire. — 5 m. Swlr^ord. Stanford 
church (early 14th cent.), 1^ m. S.E., contains fine old glass and good 16- 
17th cent, monuments. The organ, brought from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, came originally from Whitehall Palace. — Beyond (lU m.) Husbands 
Bosworth we follow the course of the Welland. — 18 m. Market Harborough, 
see Rte. 45. — 24 m. Cottingham is H m. S.W. of Rockingham (p. 35^. To 
the S. and E. extends Rockingham Forest, once a royal deer-forest. — 27 m. 
Corbv (Corby Hotel, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.) has devdoped since 1932 from 
a village to a town of 16,700 inhab., thiuiks to the exploitation of the iron- 
stone quarries here and the erection of large steelworks. The devastation of the 
land by surface-mining is a blot on the landscape, which may be amended 
by affbrestation. — 31 m. Weldon. *Kirby Hall, 2 m. N., is a magnificent 
Renaissance mansion built by John Thorpe in 1570-75 and altered by Inigo 
Jones in 1638 (adm. 1/ daily; Sun. from 2). Formerly the home of the Hatton 
family* it was already neglected in 1809 and derelict by 1828, but it is now 
restore and the garden replanted. A little to the E. is Deene Park, a beautiful 
Tudor mansion; the churdi contains the memorial of the Earl of Cardigan 
(d. 1868), leader of the C2iarge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. — 38^ m. 
OuntUe and thence to (51 m.) Peterborough, see p. 339. 

FROM Rugby to Leicester, 21 m. (A 426). Railway (E.R) in 25 min. 
The only place of interest on the way is (7^ m.) Lutterworfii (3200 inhab.; 
Hind, RB. 12/6, P. 5^ gs.; Denbigh Arms, RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.), where John 
Wycm was rector from about 1374 until his death in 1384. In 1414 his works 
weib condemned by the Council of Constance, and his remains were dis- 
interred, burned, and thrown into the little river Swift. St. Mary’s contains 
a number of alleged Wydif relics, and also two fine wall-paintings. 

Rugby is 3 m. N. of Dunchurch, on the main London-Birmingham road 
(Rte. 3w). — From Rugby to Althorp and Northampton, see p. 338. 


The main road (A 5) crosses the Avon and follows Watling 
Street^ here the boundary between Warwickshire 0.) and 
Leicestershire for 18i m. — 82i m. Shawell (r.), at the rectory 
of whidi much of Tennyson’s Tn Memoriam* was written. — 
At (8^ m.) SRgh Cross we cross the Fosse Way, and at 95 m. 
we reach the C^ventry-Lucester road between Nuneaton and 
Hiadkky. — Naneaton {Newdegate Arms^ T.H., RB. 18/Q, 
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a thriving town (54,400 inhab.) 3 m. W., manufactures woollen 
goods, ribbons, and hats. Su Mary's^ once an important 
nunnery-church, retains Norman piers and carving and in- 
teresting encaustic tiles. St. Nicholas's is a handsome E.E. and 
Perp. church. A memorial ^den was opened in 1953 to 
George Eliot (1819-80) who lived just outside the town until 
1841 (see below). 

Nuneaton, which now includes Stockingford (*Paddiford*)i is itself the 
*Milby’ of 'Janet’s Repentance*; and Lawyer Dempster's house was in Chur^ 
St. (the 'Orchard St.’ of the story). 

From Nuneaton to Coventry, 10 m. (A 444; railway in i hr.), we cross 
the 'George Eliot Country.’ — 1 m. Chilvers Coton. now a suburb of Nuneaton, 
is the 'Shepperton’ of 'Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.’ George Eliot (born at South 
Farm, Arbury. 2 m. S.W.) was christened Maiy Ann or Marian (Evans) in 
the church, which was destroyed in an air-raid in 1941 and voluntarily rebuilt 
by German prisoners in 1946. She was taken as an infant to (2i m.) Gr\ff 
House, her home until 1841 (comp. p. 267). Both were on the Newdigates’ 
estate of Arhury Hall (‘Cheverd Manor*), of which her father was agent. 
The Hall (16th cent, with 18th cent. 'Gothick* alterations) is open Apr.-^pt., 
Thurs. & Sat. 2.30-5.30; Sun., & BH. Mon. & Tues. following 2.30u^.30; 2/6. 

— 3^ m. Bedworth. a coal-mining centre. Corley Hall, a Jacobean farmhouse 
4 m. W., has been suggested as the original of the 'Hall Farm* in 'Adam 
Bede.’ — 10 m. Coventry (p. 264). 

From Nuneaton to Ashby-oe-la-Zouch, 18 m. (motor-bus). — 4i m. 
Stoke Golding has an early Dec. ^Church, remarkable for the beauty of its 
detail. •— 8 m. Market Bosworth, Dr. Johnson was usher at the grammar 
school of this tiny old town. At Bosworth Field. 2 m. S., Richard III was 
defeated and slain by the Earl of Richmond (Henry YU) in 1485. — 18 m. 
Ashby-de-lo-Zouch. see p. 343. 

From Nuneaton to Leicester, si^ p. 274. 

Beyond the Nuneaton turn A 5 passes (97 m.; r.) Lindley 
Hall, the birthplace of Robert Burton (1577-1640), author of 
the 'Anatomy of Melancholy.* The former airfield here is now 
the testing-ground of the Motor Industry Research Associa- 
tion. — 98 m. Fenny Drayton (r.) was the birthplace of George 
Fox (see below). — 1(X) m. Mancetter, the Roman Manduesse- 
dum. At Hartshill, 2 m. S., Michael Drayton (1563-1631), the 
poet, was bom. — 101 m. Atherstone (Red Lion, RB. 17/6, 
P. 9 ^.) is an old market town (5825 inhab.). The remains of 
the Cistercian Merevale Abbey, 1 m. W., include the interesting 
13-14th cent. 'Capella extra portam,* now the parish dhurch. 

— Beyond (106i m.) Wilnecote we turn r. on A 51. 

A S goes on nearly due W. to (37i m.) Wellington (Rte. 44) vii (20| m.) 
Galley. 

110 m. Tamwoitfa {Castle, RB. 18/6-21/, P. 10 ^.',Peel Arms, 
RB. 18/Q, an ancient town (12,900 inhab.) on the Tame, the 
boundary between WarwickshiSre and Staffordshire, was, in 
Saxon times, one of the most impor^t places in the Midlands. 
The castle-mound was perhaps raised in 913 by Ethelfleda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, and in 1913 a monument with 
statues of Ethelfleda and her n^hew Athelstan was unveiled 
here. The fine old Castle (10-sunset, closed Sun. till 2; adm. 1/; 
prounds only. Id.), now lately Jacobean, passed at die Conquest 
mto the hands of the ancestor of the Marmion family. It is 
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now used as a museum. In the meadows below the itle is a 
fine swimming pool. The light and spacious 14th cent Churchy 
dedicated to St. Editha, daughter of Kin^ Edgar, ha a tower 
with a double spiral staircase and contains interests monu- 
ments and stained glass by Burne-Jones, Ford Mados Brown, 
and Henry Holiday. In the market-place is a statui of Sir 
Robert Peel (1788-1850), who lived at Drayton Manoh (2^ m. 
S.W.) and is buried at Drayton Bassett The Town Hn/lf (1701) 
and Almshouses (1678-93) were built by Thomas Guy, oX Guy*s 
Hospital (London), who sat in Parliament for Tamwoim (his 
mother’s birthplace) from 1695 to 1707. 

A pleasant road (A 513) descends the Tame valley to (15} m.) Burton, viS 
mO with a church famoiM for its monuments (14>]6th cent.) 


,7} m.) the Elizabethui CroxaU Hall (adm. on application), frequentb 
visitM by Dryden when it belonged to his patron, the Earl of Dorset. 
Damaged by fire in 1942, it has since been partly rebuilt. 

Staffordshire, or Staffs, rich in coal and other minerals, is pre-eminently an 
industrial county, with the Black Country in the S. and The Potteriet in the 
N. But it contains also some picturesque scenery. Between Lichfield and 
Stafford stretches Cannock Chase; and in the N.W. is the attractive, 'Moor- 
lands' legioxL adjoining and resembling the Derbyshire Peak district. Staf- 
fordshire is tne county of Dr. Johnson and Izaak Walton; one side of Dove- 
dale belongs to it. 

116 m. LICHFIELD, notable for its cathedral and its 
associations with Dr. Johnson, is a p^ceful old place (10,600 
inhab.), whose inhabitants Johnson said were **the most sober, 
decent people in England — ^the genteelest in proportion to 
their wealth, and spoke the purest English.” Its industries are 
brewing, wood and stone carving, and market-gardening. 
RaUway Stations. Trent Valley, on and the Thrales put up in 1774, 


the main line, 1 m. E. of the city; 
City, St. John St., for Derby, 
Bit^nghafn, etc. 

Hotels Ami Croft, Beacon St., 
RB. 20/-25/, r. 8 gs.; George, scene 
^ Farquhar's 'Beaux Stratagem,' 
20/; Swan, where Johnson 


RB. 1^, both in Bird St.; Goat's 
Head, Bore St., simple. 

Post Office, Bird St. 

Motor-Buses to Stcfffbrd; Tam- 
worth, Nuneaton, and Coventry; 
Burton-^n^Trent; Birmingham; 
Shrewsbury; Leicester; etc. 


In the market place are statues of Johnson, by R. C. Lucas, 
and Boswell, by Percy Fitz^ald. Edward Wightman, the last 
person burned for heresy in England, suffered here in 1612; 
and here in 1651 George Fox (1624-91), founder of the ‘Society 
of Friends,' walked barefoot crying “Woe to the bloody city of 
Lichfield.” Dr. Johnson’s Bir'hiplacx, at the comer of Market 
St, is now a Johnson Museum (adm. 1/; weekdays 10-4 or 6, 
exc. Mon. aff.), with many interesting personal relics and a 
valuable library of Johnsonian literature. Samuel Johnson 
(1709-84) was bom in the room over his father’s bookshop, 
and his baptism is recorded in the register of St ISiary^s Cfutrch 
Mbuilt). At the Three Crowns Inn, next door to the birthplace, 
Ibhnson and Boswell stayed in 1776. The next house was the 
birthplace of Elias Ashmole (1617-92; tablet), 
vhi Dun St» the shoftest route from the maiket jdace to the cithedinl, 
dblebi murk the lites of the dune Kduxd attended by Johnson, and the houie 
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where Lord Brooke was kHled during the siege of the dose (see bdow), by 
a bullet fired flrom the cathedral tower by the deaf-and-dumb son of Sur 
Richard Dyott. — Bora St., with the Guildhall the David Garrick Theatre, 
and a timbered Elizabethan house, leads to St. John St., in which, opposite 
St, John*s Hospitrd, built in 1495 by Bp. Wm. Sn^srth, founder of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, is the old Grammar School where Ashmole, Addison, 
Johnson, and Garrick were pupils. The present school is at Borrowcop HlB, 
k m. S.E., where the quarry for the cathedral stone may be seen. 

The l^st way from the market place to the cathedral is by 
Market St. and Bird St., which we follow to the right. In Bird 
St., besides the two historic inns mentioned above, is the 
King's Head Inn, where the South Staffordshire Regiment was 
raised. Farther on, beyond a public garden with a statue of 
Capt. Smith, of the Titanic* (sunk in 1912), is the Library A 
Museum, The office next door occupies the site of the emiy 
home of David Garrick (1717-79; tablet). Farther on, to the 
right, is the house where Erasmus Darwin lived from 1756 to 
1781 (tablet). We approach the cathedral from Beacon St. by 
the W. entrance of tlw quiet close, which commands a splendid 
view of the W. front. 

The ^Cathedral, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Chad, one of 
the smaller English cathedrals but one of the most beautiful, 
is built of red sandstone from Borrowcop Hill, to whidh it 
owes much of its charm. Plan, see p. 283. 

It is mainly an E.E. and Dec. edifice of the 13th and 14th 
cent, and it is the only church in England with three *Sptres 
(the ‘Ladies of the Vde*). The central spire is a restoration 
(very uncertainly ascribed to Sir Christopher Wren) in the 
style of the older W. spires. The * West Front, a richly decorated 
screen of carving with a single large window, is almost entirely 
a modem, thou^ careful, reproduction of the original, begun 
c. 1275 but not finished until c. 1320; of its 113 statues all but 
5 (in the top row of the N.W. tower) are modem, like most of 
the rest of the exterior. The W. doors have fine metal-work. 
Services on weekdays at 8, 10, Sc 5.30 (3.30 on Sat.); on Sun. 
at 8, 10.30, & 3.30. 

Hi^ry. The Ushopric of Mercia was tnmsferred from Repton to Lich- 
field by St. Chad (d. 672), who, however, built his church at StowcL 1 m. 
N.W. The first church on the site of the present cathedral was erected by %>. 
Hedda (700), but there are no visible remains of this and only two doubtral 
remnants of the 12th cent. Norman church that succeed ed it. The earliest 
ports of the present cathedral are the three W. bays of the choir and the 
sacristy (1195~1208). These, like the transepts and chapterhouse (1240- 
SO), are B.E., while the nave (1280) is early Dec. and the Lady Chapel (1320) 
and presbyte^ (1335) are in the nill Dec. style. In 1643 the fortiaed dose, 
garrisoned by the Royalists, was captured by the Parliamentarians under 
Lord Brooke (see above), after a thrre days* siege. It was again besieged in 
1646^ udien the central spire was demolished and much damage was wrought 
in the interior. Alter the Restoration the work of reparation was completed 
by Bp. John Hadcet (1662-69), who introduced maiw Perp. features. Lichueld 
md not escape the disastrous hand of Wyau, and a thorough restoration, 
begun in 1842 by Sidney Smirke, was continued after 1856 under Sir Gilbert 
Scott. The summit cross was placed on the central spire in 1950. 

Ibe Intodor is long in proportion to its width, but general 
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effect throughout is one of ^ace and unity, and the ^e is 
carried along the unbroken vista of arches up to t]& famous 
stained glass in the Lady Chapel. The Nave, built in me transi- 
tional period between E.E. and Dec., is richly ord|unented. 
The finely carved capitals and all the stone bosses in\the roof 
are unrestored work, though Wyatt substituted a wdod-and- 
plaster groining for most of the original roof. The ONeautiful 
triforium, with dog-tooth moulding, is unusually large, and the 
clerestory windows are of a somewhat rare design. In the N.W. 
chapel are tablets to Anna Seward (d. 1809), the *Swan of 
Lichfield,* with lines by Sir Walter Scott, and to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu (d. 1762). In the S. aisle are the monument 
of Dean Addison (d. 1703; W. end), father of the essayist, and 
two strange semi-effigies, said to represent canons. — The 
Transepts are earlier than the nave (c. 1220-40), but the stone- 
vaulted roofs date from the late 15th cent, and are lower than 
the original roofs (the fine rose-window in the S. gable is thus 
invisible from the interior). The windows are either -Perp. 
(Restoration period) or E.E. (modem). In the N. transept is 
the skeleton-monument of Dean Heywood (d. 1492). In the S. 
transept are busts, by Westmacott, of Johnson and Garrick 
(both buried in Westminster Abbey), a War Memorial chapel 
(1926), and the monument of Admiral Sir Wm. Parker (d. 
1866), the last survivor of Nelson’s captains. The window above 
contains some of the Herkenrode glass (see below). — The 
first three bays of the Choa (which has a deflection of 10** 
to the N. of the line of the nave) are the oldest part of the cathe- 
dral (E.E.). The place of the triforium is here taken by high 
arcaded window-sills, with a passage through the piers. The 
tracery is of the Restoration pmod, with the exception of the 
flne Dec. window on the S. side. The canopied statues and 
angels on the piers date from the 19th cent., as do the stalls by 
Samuel Evans (a cousin of George Eliot and the original of 
’Seth Bede*). In the S. aisle is the charming ‘minstrel gallery* 
(early 15th cent.), probably intended for the exhibition of St. 
Chad’s head. This aisle contains a medallion to Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802), the grandfather of Charles Darwin and 
author of ‘The Loves of the Plants*; the efl^es of Bp. Hugh de 
Patteshull (d. 1242) and Bp. Walter de Lan^n (d. 1321); 
the curious effigy, naked to the waist, of a Sir John Stanley 
(d, 1515), who submitted to a public scourging as a penance; 
the tomb of Bp. Hadcet (d. 1670); and, at the £. end, the 
^’Sleeping Children,* by Chantry (1817), the finest of his earlier 
works. The window above contains old Flemish glass represent- 
ing the Trinity. In the adjoining piscina is a 14th cent, fresco 
of the Crudflxion. Ihe minstrel gallery forms the entrance to 
the Sacristy, built at the same time as the E.E. choir, and imw 
used as the consistory court, with Restoration stalls and Perp. 
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tracery. The upper story is the chapel of St. Chad (1225). — 
The •Lady Chapel, a beautiful example of the Dec. style, has 
nine lofty windows resting on an arcade and a polygonal apse. 
In the seven eastmost windows is the famous •Herkenrode Glass 
(c. 153(M0; purchased in 1802 for £200), from the Cistercian 
abbey of Herkenrode, near Li^ge. The other two windows have 
old ^ass of the same period, ^uired in 1895. On the S. are 
three small mortuary chapels, in one of which is the effigy of 
Bp. Selwyn (d. 1878) of New Zealand and afterwards of Lich- 
field. — At the E. end of the N. choir 'aisle is the monument of 
Bp. Ryder (d. 1836), one of Chantrey*s last works, beneath a 
window with old Flemish glass (St. Christopher). Farther W. 
is the effigy of Bp. Lonsdale (d. 1867), by G. F. Watts. — The 
decagonal •Chapter House (for adm. apply to a verger) and 
its vestibule, with beautiful arcading and wonderfully undercut 
capitals, corbels, and bosses, were completed in 1249. The 
thirteen canopied stalls in the vestibule were most likely for U^e 
convenience of visitors attending the Chapter on business. In 
the upper story of the chapterhouse is the Library, in a 
simpler style; among its treasures, some of which are exhibited 
in the choir aisles, are the Gospels of St. Chad (Irish; end of 
7th cent.), a fine MS. of the (hnterbury Tales, many rare, 
Bibles, and a copy of South’s Sermons (1694) used by Johnson 
in the compilation of his dictionary. 

In the cathedral dose the Bishop*s Palace (1687), now a Theological 
College, was for over fifty years the home of Anna Seward (see above). She 
was lasited here by the beautUd Honora Sneyd, who was wooed by Major 
John Andr6 and by Thomu Day but became the wife of Dr. Edgeworth. 
The cathedral is well seen from the other side of the Minster Pool. 

A pleasant walk may be taken from Dam St. to (l*m.) Stowe. On the way 
we skirt Stowe Pool (enlar^ as a reservoir), by the side of which grows the 
successor of JohnsotCs WiUow, while at the end is St, Chad*s Churchy on the 
site of the diurch built by St. Chad (see above). The S. doorway (E.B.), the 
E. window (Dee.), the font (1475), and the screen at the W. end (1949), should 
be noticed. Within are buried Lucy Porter, Johnson’s step-daughter, and 
Catharine Chambers, the servant of Johnson’s parents. Adjoimng is Si. 
Ckad*s Well. 

At Bdlal HalL f m. S. of the dty, Johnson made an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish a sdiool; one of his three pupils was David Garrick. 

From Licldteld to Burton and Derby, and to Birmingham, see Rte. 35. 

The bracken-covered heights of Cannock Chase now appear 
on the left, and we reach the pleasant valley of the Trent. — 
123 m. Rugeley (Shrewsbury Anns, RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.), a plea- 
sant little town (8525 inhab.), with an interesting old church, 
was the scene of the wholesde poisonings of William Palmer 
(executed 1856). 

Cannock Cbasa, stretehing between Lichfield and Stafford, was once the 
hunting-forest of the Mercian IdngL and is now noted for its coal and iron 
m i ne s. There are still, however, about 25 so. m. of deli^tful moorland 
indudhm a permanent camping groimd of 123 acres for Boy Scoots and 
Oiri Ooides in Beaudesert Park, the former estate of the Marquess of Anglesey. 

The road from Rugeley to (174 m.) Burton intersects Needwood Forest, 
an eilensive tract cd ow and fafdUes, beyond (6^ m.) AbboPs BromUy 
(C^wn, RB. 12/6, P. 54 gs.), which is notedm its curious ’Horn Dance,’ luM'. 
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on the first Mon. after Sept. 4th. BUtMeld Hall, the Elizabethan and 
Georgian seat of Lord Buot, H m* N. of Rugeley. is open on IWed., San., 
andB.H.,mid.May-mid-l^t..2-6(adm.2/6). i > * 

125i m. Wolseley Hall has been the seat of the\Wolseley 
family for at least 800 years. Field-Marshal Lord \Wolseley 
(1833-1913) was descended from a junior branch of this family. 
Here A 51 diverges to the right along the Trent. — ^27f m. 
Great Haywood, with the picturesque Essex Bridge. 

At Tixoll Ham, 1 m. W., Mary, Queen of Scots, was housed for a Vbrtidght 
while Walsingham exami^ her papers at Chartley (see below) for Widmice 
of treason. Only the gatehouse of the old hall remains. 

At (133^ m.) Sandon is Sandon Hall, the Jacobean seat of the 
Earl of Harrowby, with a charming park (open occasionally 
on Sun.). In the church is the extraordinary monument of 
Sampson Erdeswicke (d. 1603). — 137i m. Stone, see below. 

An interesting alternative from Wolseley Hall (see above) 
fallows A 513 to the left, past Shugborough Hall (Earl of 
Lichfield), birthplace of Adm. Lord Anson (1697-1762). 

132i m. Stafford (Swan, RB. 18/6; Station, T.H., RB. 18/6, 
P. 8i gs.; Royal Oak, RB. 17/6; Vine, RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.) the 
ancient and agreeable county town (40,275 inhab.) of Stafford- 
, idiire, was the birthplace of Izaak Walton (1593-1683) and 
contains some interesting old houses. Its staple industry is 
bootmaking, whence Sheridan’s famous toast: ‘‘May the 
trade of Stafford be trod under foot by all the world.” Electrical 
and structural engineering are likewise carried on here. St. 
Mary's, the large and handsome parish church, with a central 
tower, E.E. nave, and Dec. transepts, contains a bust of Izaak 
Walton, who was baptized in the remarkable Norman font. 
Outside the W. end lie the foundations of St. Berteiin’s chapel 
(c. 1000), excavated in 1954, and a replica of the wooden Saxon 
cross which lies buried beneath. St. Chad's, in the main Green- 
gate St. Qargely rebuilt by Scott), has another curious font. The 
Norman chancel-arch is decorated with five orders of moulding. 
In Greengate St. are a number of fine old buildings, including 
the half-timbered High House (1555), where Charles 1 and 
Prince Rupert were lodged in 1642; the Swan Hotel, at which 
George Borrow was ostler in 183(5; and the JPbj/ Office (formerly 
Chetwynd House, occupied by the Duke of Cumberlmid in 
1745 and by R. B. Sheridan, M.P. for Stafford in 1780-1806). 
The William Salt Library, 19 Eastgate St., in a beautiful 
l8th cent, house, is a valuable collection of books and MSS. 
relating to Staffordshire (weekdays 10-5, exc. Mon.). 

Stafford Cattk, U m. S.W., is » pmdo-antique and oow dilapidated 
stnictuie eieeted on the foundations or a castle built in 1349 and dertroyed 

the l^fiamentarians in 1643 (adm. at visitors' own risk). 

, , Fnoif STAfPoaD to UtitnoBnit, 144 m. (A SIS; motor-bus). We cross 
(em.) HaptoaHaath, where the Pariiamentaiians in 1643 fougM an indecisive 
^eegaiiinent with the Earl of NorUuinq)ton, who feu on Uie batUMd, mid 
mtkjH m,; r«) inanra, the Jacobean aeat of the Earl of Shrewibmy, huraeiy 
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rebuilt after a fire in 1882 (adm. on Wed., Sat., Sun., and BH., Apr.-Sept., 
2-7; 37, gardens only 2/).-^8i zn. On the left are the nil^ ChartUy 
Castle (13th cent.) and CkartUy HaU (adm. to castle on application 
at the Hall), the successor of the moated mansion in which Mary, Queen of 
Soots, was confined for eight months in 1386, immediately before the final 
scenes at Fotheringhay. — 144 m. Uttoxeter and thence to Derby^ see p. 347. 

The road and railway from Stafibrd to Shrewsbury (3U m.) run viA (124 m.) 
Newpc^ and (20i m.) WcUiniton (see Rte. 44). 

A 34 runs due N. from Stafford and joins A 51 at (13^ m.) 
Stone (Crown, RB. 19/, P. 10 gs.; Unicom, RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.), 
a potteiy-mal^g town of 8300 inhab., in the churchyard of 
which is buried Lord St. Vincent (d. 1823). Peter de Wint 
(1784-1849), the painter, was bora here. 


About 34 m. S.W., close to Norton Bridge station, at Shallowford^ is the 
farm of Halfhead, b^ueathed by Izaak Walton to Stafford for charitable 
purposes, but since sold. The half-timbered cottage (restored after a fire in 
1938) is preserved as a Walton memorial. About 3 m. farther W. is Eccleshall 
Oaoyal Oak), with the remains of a castle of the bishops of Lichfield and a 
fine E.E. church. 


139 m. Darlaston is important as the junction of the main 
roads from London to Manchester and to Liverpool. For the 
Manchester road (A 34) see below. The Chester road runs N.W., 
and, beyond (151 m.) Woore^ enters Cheshire. 

Cbediire, half agricultural, half industrial, is generally low and flat, though 
in Macclesfield Forest in the E., and in Longdendale in the N.E., the scenery 
is picturesque and even wild. The county contains many old timber adul 
plaster mansions with checker-board ftonts, to contrast with the modem 
houses in the Cheshire suburbs of Manchester and Liverpool. Cheshire has 
been noted for centuries for its cheese and for its salt (produced near North- 
wich). Silk is an old manufibture of Macclesfield and Congleton, while 
Stockport and its neighbourhood are in the cotton region. The IVirral is the 
W. peninsular portion of the county, between the Mersey and the Dee. 

154 m. Doddif^ton Hall was built by Samuel Wyatt in 1777- 
98. Of the original 14th cent castle, to the N., a single tower 
survives. — 160 m. Nantwidi {Lamb, RB. 16/6; 8850 inhab.), 
once the second town of Cheshire and noted for its salt works, 
has a handsome 14th cent church with contemporary ^Stalls 
and pulpit *Churche*s Mansion (1577; adm. 1/; good restau- 
rant), in Hospital St., escaped the fire of 1583 and is a fine 
exmple of a 16th cent, merchant’s town house. Of many half- 
timbmd houses dating from the Elizabethan rebuilding, the 
Crown Hotel and Welsh Row (‘Cheshire Cat’ restaurant) are 
notable. John Gerard (1545-1612), the herbalist, was born in 
Nantwich. 

PltOM Nantwich to Conoleton, 17i m. (A 334), for the Peak District. -- 
4 m. Crewe iRoyaL Nantwkh Rd., RB. 22/, P. 9 gs.; Crewe Arms^ opposite 
ffae station. RB. 2i/~28/6; KettelFs, RB. 177q, a town of 52,400 i^b. and an 
important railway junction (600 trains daily), owes its existence to the peat 
locomotive woriu of the old L.N.W.R. Crewe Hall, now the property of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, was rebuilt in the Jacobean style by Edwaro Barry after 
a fire in 1866. — 94 m. Sandbach, see p. 315. — 174 to, Congleton, p. 315. 

From Nantwich Impoitant roads runS. to Wolverhampton viA Audlem and 
Market Drayton, S.W. to Shtewsbury and S.E. to the Potteries. 

165i m. Cidveky, Bunbwry (Crewe Arms)* 2i m. W., has a 
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line 14-15th cent, church (St. Boniface) with a remarWable stone 
screen (1527) and the recumbent effigy of Sir Hugh Calvdey 
(d. 1393). About m. farther on is Beeston Castle ladm. free 
Mon., Wed., Fri., & Sat.), built by the Earl of Chesm in 1220 
and dismantled in 1646. It is situated on a precipitous rock of 
red sandstone, and conunands a magnificent vieW. — At 
(169i m.) Tarporley (Swan, RB. 18/6, P. 81 gs.), where the 
diurch has good 17th cent, monuments to two sisters, we 
cross A 49, the Manchester-Shrewsbury road, and at (175 m.) 
Tarvin we join the road from Manchester to Chester. — 180 m. 
Chester, and thence to (198 m.) Liverpool, see Rte. 42. 

From Stone to Manchester, 45 m. A 34 ascends the 
industrial valley of the upper Trent. — 5 m. Trentham, with 
the fine gardens of Trentih^ Hall (adm. 1/). The mansion, 
formerly a residence of the Duke of Sutherland, was pulled 
down in 1910. A restaurant, ballroom, swimming-pool, etc., have 
since been erected. — 8 m. Newcastle-under-Lyme {Castle^ T.H., 
High St., RB. 20/ ; Borough Arms, at the station, RB. 18/6) is 
an old industrial town (70,000 inhab.), with a wide High St., 
from which the Duke of Newcastle takes his title. Keele Hall, 
21 m. W. (bus from High St.), is the seat of the new University 
College of North Stajfordshire, incorporated in 1949, which 
accommodates c. 400 students. 

From Newcastle to Whitchurch, see Rte. 43. 

To the E. of our route lies the smoky industrial district, c. 10 m. long and 
2-3 m. broad, called The Potteries, devoted to the manufacture of pottery 
of every description, from the most artistic to the most utilitarian, together 
with a vast number of ancillary trades. The Potteries, known familiarly as 
The Five Towns,' now consist of six large towns (from S. to N., Longton, 
Fenton, Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, Tunstall), besides several smaller ones, all 
united m 1910 into the borough of Stoke-on-Trent, now a city with 275,100 
inhab. Rough brown pottery was made at Burslem before the end of the 
Idith cent., but the industry received its first great impetus from the introduc- 
tion of purer clays from Devon and Cornwall in 1715. JosUth Wedgwood 
(1730-95) established a factory at Etruria, and, in the words of his epitaph 
at Stoke, "converted a rode and inconsiderable manufactoiy into an degant 
art and an important part of national commerce." Other famous names of 
the late 18th cent, are those of John Davenport of Longpoit (Burslem) and 
Thomas Minton and the Spodes and Copelands at Stoke, with the exception 
of coal, and marl for the saggars, practically all the requirements of the trade 
are brought fr<^ elsewhere: diina day from Cornwall and Devon, ball day 

admitted on* application to seethe^wlSous procewmof nsanufacture at any 
of the ^pot-ba^' of the district. The sturdy and intdligent character of the 
musio-lovmg inhabitants of the 'Five Towns' is vividly described in the 
novels and stories of Arn ol d Bennett. 

Stoke-opoD-Trent {North Stafford, U. 28/-32/6; Copeland Arms, RB. 201, 
P. 8 gs.), Arnold Bennett’s *Kngpe,* and the birthidace of Mrs. Craik (182^ 
87), is the railway centre of the Potteries. St. Peter's (1839), with a dado of 
glazed cenotaph-slabs, contains memorials to Josiah Wedgwood (d. 1795), 
with a medaUi^ by Flaxman, and three Josiah Spodes (d7r797, 1827, 1829). 
In, the graveyard are some arches of the me^eval church. Between Stoke and 
Newcastle Is Etruria, fminded in 1769 by Jonah Wedgwoockand nuned by him 
wder the erroneous impression titigt wo classical vases which he copied came 
fit^m Etruria. His xesidenoe, Etruria Hall, is now used as the offices of an iron 
toffipany, but his pottery works are stffi carried oh by his descendants. Most of 
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the manufacturing proceaiet have been trantferred to anewfactoryatAirtooa, 
4 m. S. of Stoke (visit by previous appointment weekdays 10, 11.30, 2 ft 
3.30, Sat. 10.15 only). The 17th cent. Barlaston Hall is now an Adult College. 
Stoke is connected by bus and rail with Hanley^ Burslem, and Tunstall (Sneyd 
Arms), on the N., and with Fenton and Longton (Crown ft Anchor) on the S. 
and with Nevmastle on the N.W. 

Hanley (Grand, T.H., RB. 22/6), in the centre of the Potteries, is the most 
populous of all the *Five Towns.* Arnold Bennett (1867-1931) was bom here 
(tablet at the corner of Hope St. and Hanover St.); his ashes arc buried in 
Burslem cemetery. The city's famous coUectkm of Staffoidriiire figures, the 
largest in existence, and other ceramics is housed in a new Museum ana Art 
Giulery (1956) in Broad St. Good concerts axe given at the central Victoria Hall. 

At Burslem (George, RB. 21/). the 'Mother of the Potteries' and the birthplace 
of Josiah Wedgwood, is the Wedgwood Institute (1869), a school of science and 
art (where Sir Oliver Lodge and Arnold Bennett were students). To the N.E. 
on the Leek road is (4i m.) Milton, near which are the scanty remains of 
Hulton Abbey. 

From Stoke to Liverpool, 49 m. A 50 leads N. through Burriem and 
Tunstall and crosses A 34 near Talke (see below). — At (5 m.) Rode Heath 
we bear left on A 533. — 12 m. Sandbach (Wheatsheaf) is a auaint old place 
(9250 inhab.). In the market place are two Saxon *Cro8ses (pieced togmher 
in 1816), eupposed to represent the conversion and marriage of Peada, son of 
King Penda. — 17 m. Middlewlch and (24 m.) Northwich, see Rte. 42. — 36 m. 
Runcorn is a port and busy chemical manufacturing town (23,950 inhab.) at 
the head of the Mersey estuary. A viaduct carries the railway over the Man- 
chester Ship Caiud and the Mersey, which are crossed also by a Transporter 
Bridge (lOOO ft. in span; car 8d., motor-cycle 4d.), which is to be replaced by a 
suspension bridge. — 37 m. Widnes, and thence to Liverpool, see Rte. 52a. 

From Stoke to Derby, see p. 347. 

. Going N. from Newcastle we traverse the N. Staffordshire 
coalfield. Beyond (12 m.) Talke-^^-^th^-Hill we enter Cheshire. 

On the right is the hill of Mow Cop (1091 ft.; N.T.L crowned with an 
artificial ruin (1760); here. In 1807, under the leadership of Hugh Bourne, was 
held the first camp-meeti^ of the Primitive Methodists. 

16 m. Uale Moreton Hall (N.T.; adm. 1/, Mar.-Oct., Tues.- 
Sun. & BH.}, on the right, is a magnificent specimen of an 
Elizabethan black-and-white timbered manor house (155^9). 
■— 18 m. Astbury has a noble 14-15th cent, church with Jaco- 
bean pews and remarkable effigies in the churchyard. — 20 jn. 
Coni^eton \Uon & Swan^ RB. 25/; Springfield^ RB. 18/6, 
P. 28yQ is a silk-manufacturing town of 15,500 inhab., with 
three old inns. At the adjoining village of Havanna cigars were 
made for many years, but this industry has been transferred to 
Congleton. At Biddulph, 4 m. S.E., are the ruins of Biddulph 
Hall, a Tudor mansion (itestroyed during the Civil War. — 
29i m. Alderley Old Mill (15th cent; N.T.; open Wed.. Sat, 
Sun. l-*^. — 31 m. Alderley Edge (Queen% RB. 22/6; De 
Trafford Arms, RB. 20/), a pleasant residential district. Hie 
*Edge* is a wooded sanclstone cliff about 650 ft. hi^ and 2 m. 
long, commanding fine views (219 acres N.T.). Dean Stanly 
(1815-^1) was bom at the rectoiy. — 3!2i ro. Wibnslow. 

To the NJB. (14 m.) is Styal, a late 18th cent. villagB with contemporary 
wt^-ml^ in die pretty BoUtn valley (250 acres N.T.). At MMe^ (Roe- 
buck Imt rest.). 4 xn. N.W., the 15th cent, church has a contenipofW nave 
«>of, a Tdod scfeea of 1500, and memoriids of the Leigh-Mi^anry ikmlly. 

34 m. ^th the old haH of the Bretetons <1562). — 

a.o ..«.— 11 
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At (38 m.) Cheadle we reach the suburbs of Manchester, and 
dience proceed through Didsbury and Withingtonj. — 45 m. 
Manchester, see Rte. 51. 

42. CHESTER 

CHESTER (48,250 inhab.), the county town of Cheshire, 
with its well-preserved wa^ famous ‘rows,’ quaint timber 
houses, and fine cathedral, is the most medieval-loom^ town 
in England, and should be omitted by no traveller. It isVituated 
on the right bank of the Dee, 7 m. above its estuary. 

Railway Stationa. General (B 8; diurch road, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs. 
RfmtsO, i m. N.£. of the centre Botwm% Eaatgate 

(fiequeot buses), for all services Row; many good tea and luncheon 

except trains to Hawarden, and to rooms in Eastgate St., Northgate 

Northwich and Manchester which St., Bridge St., etc. 

start from Northgate (A 5; Rfmts.). Post Office (D S), St. John St. 

Hotels. Blossoms (D 5), Foregate Motor-Bases from Market Sq. 

St, RB. 27/6, P. 16 gs.; Grosvenor to Birkenhead; from Lower Bridge 

(D S), Eastgate St, RB. 33/; Queen St. to Wrexham (dinet); to Hawarden 

(B7. 8), T.H., RB. 22/, P. 10 u., and other points in N. Wales; from 

opposite the General Stetion; Old Delamere St. to Hoylake; 1» Nant^ 

Kiiii£*s Head, Lower Bridge St., RB. wich, Crewe, and Newcastle-under* 

18/6, P. 30/; Roral Oak, Foregate St, Lyme; to Famdon and Wrexham: 

RB. 18/6, two fine 17th cent, houses; and to Frodsham, Runcorn, and 

Talbot, Newgate St, RB. 18/6; Warrington. 

Westminster, unlic., RB. 191-251, P. Steamers from the Groves (E 5) in 
9-12 «.; Aloion, RB. 18/6; Stafford, summer to (3i m.) Eceleston Ferry 

RB. 15/6, these three in City Rd., (return 2/). — Motor-Boats and 

near the station; Old Nag's Head, Rowing-Boats for hire. 

Foregate St., Pied Boll, Northgate Theatre. Royalty (C 7), City Rd. 
St, two interesting old inns. — — Golf Course, Curzon Park, W 

Rowton Hall, 2i m. S.E. on Whit- of Grosvenor Bridge (F 1). 

History. Qimter, the Roman Deva ot Castra Devana (the 'camp on the 
Dee'), was for centuries after a.d. 60 the headquarters of the famous 20th 
lemon ('Valeria victrix*). It was known also as Castra Legionum, from which its 
Wmsh name Caerleon and its Anglo-Saxon name Legaceaster, shortened to 
Ceaster, were derived. After the departure of the Romans (c. 380) the town 
was successively in the hands of the Biitidi, the Saxons, and the Danes, and 
in 908 was rebuilt by Ethelred oi Mercia. In 973 Edgar here received the 
homage of ekht British chieftains, who, according to the legend, rowed his 
barge on the Dee. Chester held out longer than any other Enmsh city against 
William the Conqueror, who in 1070 granted it, wim as much land as he could 
Witt from his Welsh nei^bours, as a county palatine to his nephew, Hugh 
Lupus. It was the most unportant port in the North-West until the silting-up 
of the Dee in the ISth cmtury. The earldom of Chester was united with the 
Crown by Henry III in 1237, and since 1301 has provided one of the titles of 
the eldest son of the sovereign. During the Civil War the town held out stoutly 
for Charles I, but after the battle of ROwton Moor (Sept. 1645), fought about 
m. S.E., it was starved into submission on Feb. 3, 1646. William Lawes, 
the composer, was accidentally killed during the siege. From the 13th to the 
17th cent Cbmter was famous for its mysteiy-plays and pageants; the former 
halve recently been revived. Chester has the ox^ origmal Assay Office in 
£a|ted, outside London, for the haHmarkiim gold and silver (in Goss St, 
C, D A); those in Manchester and Sheffield date oidy from 1773. Wm. 
Priese-Greene gave the earliest recorded public showing of a moving picture 
film in Chester Town HaU in 189a 

/ The first doty af the visitor to Chester is to malGe the circuit 
(c. 2 0 l) of the old dty by the paved path oti the top of the 
aocieiit *Oly WsRs, whidi eoclo^ it io an ixr^i^to rectangle* 
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The existing walls (12-40 ft. high), of red sandstone, are for the 
most part medieval with later alterations, though they follow 
the line of the Roman walls on the N. and E. sides from Mor- 
gan’s Mount to the Newgate. 

*The tortuous wall->girdle, long since snapped, of the little swollen city, 
half hdd in place by careful dvic hands — ^wanders, in narrow file, between 
parapets smoothed by peacdfVil generations, pausing here and there for a 
dismantled gate or a bridged gap, with rises and drops, steps up and steps 
down, queer twists, queer contacts, peeps into homely streets, and under the 
brows of gables, views of cathedral tower and waterside fields, of huddled 
English town and ordered English country'* (Henry James). 

The main approach to the dtjr is Foregate Street (D 5, 6), 
the ancient Watling Street, which is joined by City Rd. (B, C 7) 
from the General Station, and leads to the East Gate (D 5; 
1769). Here we ascend the steps on the ri^t. 

At the top of the steps we turn to the right (N.), and on the left have a fine 
view of the cathedral. We cross the Kaleyard Gate, a postern at the end of 
Abbey St. (C 5) leading to the former kitchen-gardens of the abbot. From 
the Fhmnix Tower (B 5; restored 1658) or King Charles's Tower, at the N.B. 
angle of the walls, Charles I witnessed the defeat of his troops at Rowton 
Moor (see above). The name refers to the crest of the Painters* and Stationers* 
Guild, which formerly occupied it. The N. wall, part of which may be Norman 
work, is skirted by the Shropshire Union Canal, on the site of die old moat. 
Beyond the North Cate (B4: 1809-10), once used as the city prison, and 
commanding a splehdid view of the Welsh Hills, we reach Morgan's Mount 
(a watch tower), and Pemberton's Parlour or Goblin Tower, a semicircular 
tower rebuilt in 1894, with an inscription recording the restoration of the city 
walls in 1701-08. On the left is the Barrow Field, where those who died of the 
plague were buried. The N.W. comer of the walls is intersected by the railway. 
At the angle is Bonwaldesthorne’s Tower (B 3), connected by a projecting widl 
with the Water Tower, an outwork built in 1322 and once washed by the Dee. 
From Bonwaldesthorae’s Towef* the wall runs S. to the Water Gate (D 3 ; 
1789), beyond which we see, on the right, the Roodee (E 1, 2), the beautiful but 
somewhat circumscribed racecourse (1 m. in circuit), en which the Chester 
Cup has been decided every May since 1540. Part of the Roman quayside 
wau may be seen bdow the City walls S. of the County Stand. Near the S.W. 
angle of the walls the Dee is crossed by the Grosvenor Bridge (F 2), a single 
stone arch 200 ft. in span, built in 1832. The S. wall, which, unlike die others, 
is iiregular in outline, runs between the castle and the Dee. We cross the 
Bridge Gate (E 4; 1782) near the Dee Bridge (see below). At the S.E. angle of 
the walls are the Wishing Steps (E 5), where, according to local belief, he who 
can run up and down, and up agam, without takiim breath, will obtain the 
fulfilment of his wish. Farther on we cross the New Gate (D 5 ; 1938) designed 
by Sir Walter Tapper to replace the narrow Wolf Gate (1768), just to the N. 
In the Roman Gardens, outside the gate (r.), are a hypocaust and some Roman 
colutmis (not in situ); in another small garden (1.) are the remains of the S.E. 
angle-tower (a.d. 74-96) of the Roman fort. A flowered walk called Amphi- 
theatre Gardims leads S.E. across the site of the Roman Amphitheatre, partly 
excavated in 1939. It dates from c. a.d. 80 and is the largest Roman building 
so far discovered in Britain (3 14 It. by 286 ft. ; with room for c. 9000 spectators). 
We go on N. to regain the East Gate. 

The Dee Bridge (F 4, 5) is a picturesque structure of seven irregular ardies, 
erected in 1280 and pa^y lebufit in 1347-58 by Hrary de SneUeston. The 
Causeway <F 5), or weir, crossing the river diagonally to the E. of the bridge, 
u said to have been constructed by Hugh Lupus to provide power for the 
famous old Mills of Dee, which stood here until 1909. — The suburb of 
Nandbridge, on the omnisite side at the river, is the seat of the Dee salmon- 
rahery, sulf of some importance (season, May-August). — The Suspension 
Bridge OB 6) farmer up crosses the river to the suburb of Queen's Park* 

In the centre of the old part of the dty mth its fine old 
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timbered bouses, are the famous *Row8» galleries arcades 
forming amtinuous passages along the first floor of houses. 
Their existence is perhaps due to the presence qf Ri ruins 
encumbering the site at street-level. A somewhat simil larrange- 
ment exists at Thun, in Switz^land. Eastgate Row, the S. 
side of Eastgate Street (D 4, 5), contains some of best 
shops in Chester. Beneath Brown*s of Chester is a Im cent, 
vaulted crypt (adm. free). At the Cross is St. Feter's Church, 
the square plan of which is said to be due to its foundation on 
the site of the Roman Prstoritim. Thence we follow Bridge 
Street (D 4) to the S., with rows on both sides. At No. 12 
is another vaulted aypt (c. 1230; adm. free). At No. 39, on 
the left, are the scanty remains of a Roman bath, consisting of a 
hypocaust and a tank (adm. (d.). No. 1 Whitefriars (r.) has 
a stuccoed gable of 1658. In Lower Bridge St. are the Falcon 
(now a caf6), at the com^ of Little Cuppin St., dating mainly 
from 1626 and restored in 1865; the Old King's Head, at the 
comer of Castle St., a good specimen of the early 17th cent, 
style; and the Bear dc Billet, near the Bridge Gate, dating from 
1664 and down to 1867 the town-house of the Earls of Shrews- 
bury. 

Castle St. leadi W. from Lower Bridge St. to the 14>-16th cent, churdi of 
St. (E 4). which has 17th cent, monuments and a fine timber 

roof, and to the Castle (F 3-E 4), a group of classical buildinjra (1829). com- 
prisiiuc the assize courts, the county gaoL the County Record Office^ barracks, 
etc. The bronze equestrian statue of Field-Marshal Viscount Combennere 
(d. 1865), in firont or the Grosvenor St. entrance, is by Marochetti. The Castle 
was founded c. 1070 by Hugh Lupus, but the only ancient part is the 13th 
cent. A^ricola Tower, containing the vaulted chapel of St. Mary de Castro 
and Uie good Museum of the Cheshire Regiment (adm. Apr.-Oct.. 10-12.30, 
2-6. Sun. 2-6; Nov.-Mar„ daily 2-4; 6d.). 

In Orosvenor St., on the right, is the *Grosvenor Museum (E 4; adm. free, 
weekdays 10-5, Sun. in summer 2.30-S.30) which has a valuable hoard of 
locally-minted Saxon and Norman coins and a fine collection of Roman 
inctied stones. The Newstead Gallery, excellently arranged to illustrate the 
lift and work of a Roman military station, has models of Roman Chester 
and of the station at Holt. 

Fk'om tho Cross Watergate Street (D 3, 4), with rows on 
eithor side, and three of the finest timbe^ houses in England, 
runs to die W. in continuation of Eastgate St. God's Providence 
House on the left, dating from 1652 but rebuilt to a more ornate 
design in 1S62, drives its nanse &c»n die pious motto under 
die gable: **God*s Providence is mine inheritance.’' No. 11 
has the finest medieval aypt in the city, dating from c. 1180, 
and fives access to anotho: under 0>ut unconnected with) No. 
17, w iim$>oiit 16th cent. Lecke House, with a notable balL 
No. 29, on die same sid^ is Bidiop LkytPs Home (adm. on 
application exc. Sat. aft. & Stm., Ad.), built in 1615 and tidily 
carved and pargetted with scriptural subjects. At the comer of 
Weaver is the old Custom House and at the comer 

Of Nkshow St. is the Yacht Itm, where I^n Svtftonoestaj^. 

(£> 3; rebuilt 1865), on the o|^;>oslte side <n the 
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street, contains the tombs of Matthew Henry, the commentator 
(d. 1714), and Thomas Parnell, the poet (d. 1718). B^ond 
Nicholas St. is Stanley Palace (adm. weekdays 10-12, 2-S exc. 
Thurs. aft.), once the residence of the Stanleys, Earls of Derby 
(1591), with three ornate gables facing the courtyard. It was 
presented to the city by the Earl of Derby in 1928 and badly 
restored in 1935, and is now occupied by the English Speaking 
Union. In Stanley St. (r.) is the old Linen Hall (C 3), once the 
mart for Irish linens. Stanley Place is a charming street of late 
18th ceat, houses, one with a *sedan-chair porch.* 

In Northoate Sireet (B, C4), which runs N. from the 
Cross, the rows are mostly on the ground-floor. Important 
Roman remains are visible in the basements of the Quamtways 
Caf6 (E. side) and of No. 23 (W. side; probably the Prstmruim). 
On the left, farther on, are the Market and the Town HaU 
(1869; adm. weekdays; paintings, charters, civic plate, etc.). 
The King's School (C4) opposite, found^ by Henry VIII, 
which partly masks the W. front of the cathedral, occupies a 
building by Blomfield (1876), on the site of the abbot's lodging. 
To the left (N.) is the old Abbey Gateway (14-15th cent.), 
leading into the Abbey Square, with pleasant 18th cent, terraces 
and a few 16th cent, cottages (E. side). 

The *Catliedral (C 4, 5) is a building of great interest and 
beauty. Built of New Red sandstone, it exhibits a variety of 
architectural styles ranging from Norman to late-Perpendicular. 
Services on Sun. at 8, 10.39, 11.30, 3.30, & 6.30; on weekdays 


at 7.45, 10, & 4.15. 

History. The site of the cathedral was formerly occupied by a college of 
secular canons, dedicated to St. Werborgh (d. about 700), fourth abbm of 
Ely, whose relics were transferred hither in 875 by Ethelneda, daughter of 
King Alflred. In 1093 it was transformed into a Benedictine abbey by Hui^ 
Lupus, with the assistance of St, Anselm. The chief remnants of toe Norman 
abbey church are to be found on the N. side of the cathedral. Under the 
energetic Abbot Simon of Whitchurch (late 13th cent.) the rebuilding of the 
chapter house and Lady Chapel was completed and that of the choir bMun. 
The nave arcades date from Abbot Seynesbury (1349-63), while the W. nont 
and the upper parts of the central tower, nave, and S. transept were rebuilt 
in the late>>Perp. st^e by Abbot Ripley (148S>^2). At the Reformation (1541) 
Heniy VUl converted the abb» cburcb into the cathedral of the new diocese 
of Chester. The title 'Bishop of Chester* frequently occurs at a previous date, 
the Mercian see of lichfi^ having been transferred to Chester for a few 
years in the 11th cent. The whofe cathedral was restored in 1859-99 by Sir 
Gilbert Scott and Sir Arttor Blmnfidd. 

Exterior. The W. feont of the cathodral, in spite of its fine Perp. window, is 
somewhat lacking in dignity. The S.W. porch, with its upptt duunber, was 
built in the Tudor period. The doorway inserted below the window at the 
S.W. comer of the huge S. transept was used as the entrance to the parish 
church. The apsidal termination of the S. choir aisle has a tall oonicaf roof, 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott from Indications in the old masonry. The best 
view of the E. end is obtained from the dty wall. 

Intetior, Ftom the W. ead of the Nave, nused a few steps 
above the rest of the pavement, we have a vista of gfdhX sim- 
plidly a&4 beauty, enhanced by tba warm red cokw of the 
stone. The W. part of the nave Is late-Perp., ^ test df the bays 
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are in the Dec. style. The place of a triforium is tdken by a 
plain frieze; the clerestoiy is late-Perpendicular. In w eastern- 
most bay the arches are continued down to the ground without 
capitals (as are the great E. and W. arches below the central 
tower). At the W. end of the late-Perp. S. aisle, in the base of 
an unfinished tower, is the Consistory Courts with J)ux>bean 
furniture. The wall of the N. aisle, now covered with mosaics 
of scriptural scenes (1886), is Norman; and at its W. end is the 
base of an unfinished Norman tower, now the Baptistery^ with 
an ancient Byzantine font From theE. end of the aisle a Norman 
doorway (c. 1 100) leads into the cloisters. — The small North 
Transept, over the entrance to which is the stone orgw-loft, 
was part of the original Norman church. It is of special interest 
for the contrast it shows between early and late Norman 
masonry, the earlier work being distinguished by smaller stones 
with larger joints. The windows and the roof are Perpendicular. 
In the centre is a 19th cent, monument, by Blomfield, jb Bp. 
Pearson (1673-86), author of the ‘Exposition of the Creed.* A 
mural tablet commemorates Randolph Caldecott, the artist 
(1846-86). A Norman archway on the E. side leads into the 
Sacristy (late 12th cent.), which replaces a Norman apse. To 
the left of the arch stands an elaborately carved narwhal tusk 
of 17th cent. Flemish workmanshii>. Above is a small row of 
trifoiium-arches of the earliest period. The South Transept 
(I4thcent. Dec., completed in 15th cent. Perp.), with both W. 
and E. aisles, is as large as the choir and nearly as large as the 
nave. From 1486 to 1881 it was used as the parish chu^ of St. 
Oswald. 

Amoas Uie flags of the Cheshire Regiment in this transept are two that 
were present at Bunker Hill (177S), and one that is said to have enwrapped 
the body of 5Volfe after his victory at Quebec (1759). — The two flags at the 
crossing were flown by H.M.S. 'Chester/ the ship in which Boy Cornwell, 
R.N., won the Victoria Cross at the battle of Jutland (1916). 

The Choir was built in the 13th and early 14th cent., the £. 
wall and the two easternmost bays being E.E., while the other 
thoree bays are early Dec. in character. Above is a beautiful 
triforium. The ^Stalls (c. 1390) are rivalled only by those at 
Lincoln and Beverley; the spired canopies, bench-ends, and 
misericords deserve careful examination. — The South Choir 
Aisle was lengthened to the E. about 1500, but the E.E. apsidal 
termination was restored by Scott. An extraordinary tradition 
long regarded the altar-tomb in the middle of this aisle as 
that of the German Emperor Henry IV (d. 1106). Near the 
door is a t(»nb thought to be that of Ranulf Higden (d. 1364), 
the author of ‘Polychronicon.* The gates of both choir ai^ 
are of Spanish ircmwork (1558). — The North Choir-Aisle 
^ cmitains some remnants of the Norman church, including the 
Ijtseof a p^, and an inverted eapitaL A band of dark marble 
in 'thelpavmBnt marks the line of the Norman apse. This choir- 
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aisle still retains its late-Perp. prolongation (c. 1500), now 
fitted as St. Werburgh’s chapel, — Thence we pass throng a 
doorway occupying the place of one of the original windows into 
the Lady Ch^el, whidh, though much restored, is a beautiful 
specimen of E.E. (late 13th cent.). At the W. end, bdiind the 
high altar, are the reconstructed fragments (pedestal and crown) 
of the Shrine of St, Werburgh (c. 1 330), not in its original position. 

Precincts. The conventual biddings lie to the N. of the church, instead of 
occupying the more usual position to the S. From the N. transept or the B. 
walk of the doisters we enter the ^Chapter House, which, with ib vestibule, 
is 13th cent, work at its best It is rectangular in shape, like most of the early 
monastic chapter houses, and now contains the cathedral library and a 
notable 13th cent, cupboard. The graceiUl way in whidi the mouldings in the 
vestibule run up into the vaulting without capitals is ai| especially pleasant 
feature. — The Cloisters are Perpendicular. In the S. walk and in part of 
the W. walk there is double arcade. The wall of the S. walk, which is also the 
wall of the N. nave>aisle of the cathedral, is Norman, and here (and through- 
out the doisters) the disreioudof the later builders for earlier work is notice- 
able. At the end of this walk a late-Norman passage leads to the Song School. 
On the W. side of the doisters a doorway leads to a large early-Norman 
Undercroft, with two vaulted aisles, formerly the abbot’s cellars; above 
was the ^est-house. To the S., above the late-Norman passage but entered 
from Abbey Sq., is the 12th cent. St, AnseWa Chapel, with a fine Jacobean 
ceiling. On the N. side of the cloisters lies the E.E. RsrecTORY of the monks, 
entered by a fine doorway towards the W. end. Inside is a ^Lector’s Pulpit, 
with a staircase in the wall, the only other complete example of whidi in 
England is at Beaulieu. The hammer-beam roof dates frcun 1939. Outside, 
in the doister, are the remains of the lavatory. The vaulted building of two 
aisles at the N.E. comer of the doisters was probably the (IkiMMON Room of 
the novices. Between it and the vestibule of the clutpter-house is a passage or 
slype, with an elaborate roof; it formerly led to the monks’ infirmary. 

From the cathedral we return vi^ St. Werburgh*s St., passing 
the Gothic facade of the Music Hall Cinema^ briginally built c. 
1280 as a chapel for the parish of St. Oswald (see above), and 
serving later as a Wool Hall, and after 1773 as the Theatre Royal. 
Beyond the East Gate we follow St. John’s St. to the ri^t, 
then Vicars Lane to the left, to *St John’s Cbiirch (E S. 6), 
finely situated above the Dee. Built about 1075, it was for about 
ten years the cathedral of the diocese of Mercia. The present 
building is little niore than part of the nave of the Nonnan 
colledate church, which became parpidual in 1547. The ruin of 
the dboir is attributable to the stripping of the lead from its 
roof. The N.W. tower, which had already had to be rebuilt 
C.1523, fell in 1573 and destroyed the W. end of the church; 
and in 1881 the lofty detached belfry meted on its site fdl in its 
turn, crushing the beautiful N. pordi. The belfry h^ been 
replaced by an incongruous erection on the N.]^ but the porch 
has hoesL restored in its original (E.E.) form. Ine interim: is a 
fine example of stately Nonnan architecture. The massive 
pillars and arches are early-Norman, dating from c. 1095, but 
the charming trifodum of four arches to eadi bay and the 
aisles are in the transitional style of about a century later. The 
clerestory above is E.E., with pointed arches* On the S. side 
is the Warburton Chapel, with a curious ^deton monument. 
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The Dieturesque ruins of the choir end lAdy Chapel, showing some beautiftil 
transitional Norman work, should be examined (sexton at f Lunlilw Places 
if not in the church). The 'crypt* is a fine 13th cent, vaulted ch^ber con* 
taining four Saxon crosses; in a former residence built above it Em Quinoey 
(as a boy) and his mother lived for some time. — By the S. wall of church- 
yard is the Hermitage, to whidL according to a cimus legend, Knu Harold 
is said to have retired after the battle of Hastings. i 

Below St. John's on the river baxdc are The Groves (rfmts.), a shadu promen- 
ade, with the boat landing-stages and motor-launch piers. To the EL extends 
the pretty Grosvenor Park (D o, 7). At 16 Dee Hills Park, farther E.,\Thofnas 
Hughes lived during the last years of his life (1885-96). A pleasant Mcnrsion 
may be made by boat or motor-launch, or by riverside footpath, to Eccleston 
Ferry, 3 m. S. ' 

At Upton (2 m. N.; bus from Town Hall) are the fine Zoological Gardens 
(daily 10-duu, adm. 2/6, children 1/; restaurant). Spacious enclosures, as at 
Whipsoade, provide natural surroundings for an important collection of 
animals: particularly notable are the polar-bears, sea-lions, pandas, and 
beavers, and the aquarium. 

Eaton Hall, the magnificent seat of the Duke of Westminster, situated on 
the Dee, 4^ m. S., is now an Officers* Training Unit and closed to the public. 
During the 1939-45 war the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, was accom- 
modated here. The present hall, the third on the site, was built in 1869-82. 
In fSront stands a colossal bronze figure, by G. F. Watts, of Hugh Lupus, an 
ancestor of the duke. The 'Golden Gate* leading into the courtyard dates 
from the 17th century. [ 

Hlawaiden (pron. 'Harden*; Glynne Arms, P.R.), 6 m. W. of Chester, is 
reached by motor-bus from Lr. Bridge St Hawamen Castle (no adm.) was 
the residence for 60 years of W. E. Gladstone (1809-98). In the charming 
park are the ruins of the Old Castle (adm. on Fn., Sat. & Sun., Easter-Oct., 
2-6; 6d.), which dates from the reign of Henry III and was from 1454 to 1653 
the seat of the Stanley family (Earls of Derby). These consist of a massive 
circular keep and part of the banqueting hall, and command a good view. 
The village Church contains a W. window, by Burne-Jones, commemorati^ 
W. E. Gladstone, and a memorial, by Sir Giles Scott, to Lieut W. G. C. 
Gladstone (killed in action in 1915). St, DeinioVs Library, founded in 1896. 
by W. E. Gladstone, with residoitiai accommodation for 28 male students, 
is open free, 3-4, Mon. to Fri. 

FhoM Chester to Liverpool direct, 18 m. (A 5116, A 41), motof'hos in 
55 siht Railway to Birkenhead (Woodside) in hr. For the route^'M 
Htwlake, see p. 395. Both these routes traverse the Wirral, 'the dormitory 
of Liverpool,* the peninsular portion of Cheshire between the Dee and Mersey 
estuaries. — A 51 16 runs due N. from Chester and joins A 41 (by-pass from 
Christleton on the London road) after 3 m. About H tn> farther on A 5032 
(followed by some of the buses) diverges r. for (7i m.) Ellesmere Port (32,600 
imiab.), wiui large dyeworks, where the Ellesmere C4nal joins the Ship Canal 
and the Mersey. At Stanhw, adjoining, is the Shell Chemical Plant (1949), 
the first in Britain for producing chemi^ls fiom petroleum. — • 9 m. Eastham, 
The Manchester Ship Caiud enters the Mersey at Eastham Dodcs, 1 m. 
kit. — 12i m. Port SunUght (Bridge Inn) consists of the extensive soap-works 


of Lever Brothers, Port Sunlight. Ltd., founded by Lord Leverhutme (1851- 
^925), and a modd village occuined by the employees, which is laid out with 
abimdant open spaces for gardois andxontains many public buildings. The 
total area occupied is over 500 acres, and there are nearly 6000 inhabitaats. 
The *JLady Lever Art Gedlery (10-5 or 6: Sun. 2-5 or 6) contains collections of 
porcelain and ftimiture and pointings by Reynolds, Turner, Gainsborondtf 
Racbinxi, Leightoa, and ofoer Briudi masters, induding Millais's portrail 
of Tennyson. — 14i m. Eock Ferry (Royal Rodt, RB. 18/6, P. 7 gs.). — 18 m. 
SiidfxrMtttd^ and thence forough the Mersey Tuimdt to Uverj^ool, see Rte. 50. 

I^OII GREfiiR TO MANGHEsraR vu NorthW^ 406 m. (A SSQ. Railway 
firom Nbrfogate Statibn to Manchester (Central) in li*i| nr« We follow 
A SI to (5 m.) Tarvin, then A 54 past bi m*) RebaU u 


ASl to (5 m.) Tarvin, then A54 past (76 m.) Eelsall (Rc^ Oak Inn).^ 
m. Dekanere is in the middle of Dtdamere FtAesU Its quiet a 
among pine-woods. ()nthelefti8jBdeik6ioyE7fi;si^ 
hold attfibuted to EtheSdeda- — 13f m. Sandimty (Blue Cap, RB. m 
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P, 8^10^ gs.)« — 17i 111 . Norfimicli (Crown A Anchor)^ a buiy town of 17,300 
inhab. (by-pass on the S.), is the centre of the rich Ch^hire salt-district. The 
brown rock-salt is dug out of several mines, of which a typical examine is the 
Marston mine (no adm.), li m. N.B., 330 ft. deep and 40 acres in area. The 
roof is supported by hugs pillars of crystal. White household salt is obtained 
from brine-springs by pumping the water into shallow Iron evaporating pans. 
The constant pumpi^ out of the brine has caused considerable subsidences 
in the town and its vicinity and mudi structural damans. Great Aidwortht with 
a good 14>lSth cent, church, lies 3 m. N., and i^le Royal (now County 
Pouoe H.Q.), on the site of a Cistucian abbey founded by Edwi^ I, is 3i m. 
S.W. From Northwich A 333 runs S. to (1 S m.) Crewe, vift (7 m.) Middlewlch, 
a salt-town with 6730 inhab. — 22^ ra. Tabley Hall, an 18th cent, mansion; 
on an island in the lake is the old hall, a fine timbered house with oak panelling 
and ftumiture. 

A detour of If m. to the r. leads to Knutsford (Royal George, RB. 21/-33/; 
Angel, RB. 20/; Rose A Crown, RB. 17/, P. 8f gs.), a quiet town (6600 inhab.), 
with several old houses, the ^Cranford* of Mrs. Gaskell (1810-63), who is 
buried in the old Unitarian graveyard, near the station. To the N. is Tatton 
Park, the seat of Lord Egerton of Tatton, with a large deer-park of 2000 
acres; the church of Rostherne, a little to the N., on the bank of a lovely mere, 
contains the family monuments. About 3f m. S. is Poorer Hall (no adm.), 
dating from the 16-18th cent., with a churdi containing fine Mainwaring 
tombs. The Hall was American 3rd Army H.Q. under Oen. Patton in 1944. 
The *Church of Lower Poorer (Bells of Peover, RB. 20/), 2 m. W., built in 
the 13th cent., is an almost umque example of a black-and-white timbered 
church, constructed entirely of oak and plaster with the excrotion of the stone 
tower (c. 1500). — Beyond (25 m.) Mere we join A 56 and cross the pretty 
valley of the BoUin. — 32 m. Altrincham, and thence to Manchester, see Rte. 
32a (iii). 

Fhoif Chester to Warrinoton, 20f m. (A 56). Railway In 40 min.: 
through trains to Manchester (Exchange) in If hr. — 8 .m. Helsby is weli 
situated on a hill. — 10 m. Frodsham (5250 iimab.), in a similar situation 
oveilooking the Weaver marshes, has a Norman diurdhu We leavd the road 
to Runcorn on the left. — 17f m. Daresbury was the birthplace of 'Lends 
Carroll’ (Rev. C. L. Dodgson; 1832-98), author of ’Alice in Wonderland.’ — 
20f m. Warrington, see Rte. 52A«<i). 

From Chester to Birmingham, see Rte. 43; to Shrewsbury, see Rte. 44; to 
London, see Rte. 41. 

From Chester to Wrexham there are two roads (railway, see Rte. 44). 
The main road (A 483 ; 12 m.) enters Wales beyond (5f m.) Pu^ord (Orosvenor 
Aims) and passes (9 m.) Gresford with its fine diurch tower. — A pleasanter 
road (B 5130; 15 m.) runs due S. vi8 (5f m.) Aldford (Orosvenor Arms). — 
At (9 m.) Farndon (Raven), noted for its strawberries and as the birthplace 
of ^ topographer John Speed (1532-1629), Edward the Elder died in 924. 
Here the road crosses the Dee by a bridge of 9 arches (c. 1345) to enter Wales 
at (H m.) Holt, with another good church. For Wrexham (Wynnstay Arms, 
RB. 17/6), see the Blue Guide to Wales, 

43. FROM CHESTER TO BIRMINGHAM 

Road, 74| m. A41. 20 m. Whltchur<A,-^35 m. JET/mlock. — • 41 m. 
Hewport, 51f m. AMghton, — 39 m. WotveriuuiV^ — 74f m. Binuiiii- 
hanu— Motor Coach vi 8 Newport and Cannock m 3f his. 

_ Railway, 73f m. vl8 Crewe in 2f-2f his. Prind^ Stations: 2If m. 
Orewi. Thence to (45f m.) Staflerd, see Rte. 41. — Slf m. PenMjigc. — 
61 m. WdverfaaBuM (High Level). — 6^ m. DuOey Port (for Dudtoy, 
— 73f m. tetmhiglMan (New St.). For the route vii Shrewdniry, see 

Oiesier, see Rte. 42. A41 nuis S.E. across the Cbeahira 
Idahi. — Near (11 m.) BroxUm (EsRUm Anas) is Carden HaU, 
Aoeautifiil Elizabethan timbaed mimsioa. — 14i m. Hmpion 
BeaO. Mahm, H ns. S.W.. has » fine tiboich and was 
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the birthplace of Bp< Heber (1783-1826). — 20 m. V^teharch 
^850 inhab.; Swan, RB. 16/6, P. 10 gs.; Victoria, RB. 16/6, 
P. 8 gs.) was known in the 12th cent, as Blancminstir, In the 
dhuxch of St, Alkmund (rebuilt in a Grecian style in 1713) are 
the monuments of the first Earl of Shrewsbury (1388-1453), 
Shake8peaze*8 *01d John Talbot* CHeniy VI*, Part t), “who 
was so renowned in France that no man in that kingdom 
dared to encounter him in single combat**; and of Johd Talbot 
(d. 1550), founder of the grammar school. Edward German 
(1862-1936), the composer, was bom at Whitchurch. ' 

F&om Whitchurch to NswcAfiLS-UNDBR-LYMB, 22 m. (A 325). Just to 
the N. of (4i m.) ButUydam is Combermere Abbey, a beautiful mansion on 
the site of a Cistercian abbey, surrounded by fine woods and overlooking a 
large mere. — 8i m. Audtem (Crown, RB. 14/6; Lamb). — 22 m. Newcastle, 
see Rte. 41. — From Whitchurch to Shrewsbury, see Rte. 44. 

23 m. Frees Heath (Raven). — At (30 m.) Ternhill we cross 
the Shrewsbury-Stoke road. 

About 3 m. N.E. lies the ancient town of Market Drayton (Corbet Arms, 
RB. 17/6. P. 9 gs.; 3630 inhab.). Here Lord Clive (1723-74; bom at Styche, 
2 m. N.W.), wl:^ a boy, achieved the daring feat of lowering himself from the 
church tower to one of the gargoyles, on which he sat astride. HiS' alleged 
desk, with the carved initials ‘R. C.,* is preserved in the old grammar-school. 
— At Blore Heath, c. 3 m. E., the Yorkists under the Earl of Surrey defeated 
the Lancastrians under Lord Audky in 1439. 

41 m. Newport (Yew Tree Manor, unlic., RB. 13/6, P. 6 gs.), 
with 3750 inhab., is 1 m. W. of Aqualate Hall (no adm.), with 
Aaualate Mere, the largest lake in Staffordshire. In the grounds 
of LilleshallHall, now a physical recreation centre, 3 m. S.W., 
are the beautiful remains of JJlleshall Abbey, founded in 1145 
for Austin canons (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 2). The parish 
church has a Norman font. — 46} m. We cross A 5. — At 
(49 m.) Tong the *Church, a fine example of early Perp. work 
(c. 1410), has been desoibed as a miniature Westminster Abbey 
on account of the number and beauty of its tombs (of the 
Pembruges, Vernons, and Stanleys). The epitaphs on the ends 
of the tomb (c. 1612) of Sir Thomas Stanley (d. 157Q are attri- 
buted to Shakespeare by Dugdale, the antiquarian (1664). 
The Golden Chapel (1515), on the S. side of the church, has 
fan-vaulting of beautiful design, with some remains of the 
gilding to which the name is due. ‘Little NelPs Cottage* is 
4 >ointed out at Tong, but in reaUty the and^t little dwelling in 
which Dickens*s child-heroine is r^resented as living and dying 
was pulled down long ago. 

About 3 m. E. of Tong is Soscobel House (no adm. at present), where 
Chaxles n, fleeing after the battle of Worcester, spent a day in an oak-tree 
and a night in a hiding-hole beneath the floor. The existing *royal oak* grew 
flrom an acom of the orkhtal tree. Close by are the Normifli remains of the 
Cktercian nunnery of WhiteladUs (adm. 3d. daily; Sun. from 2), an ancient 
wooden statue from which k preserved in the church of Brewood, 2 m. farther £. 

B^ond <51} m.) Albrighton we approadi the ‘Black Country,* 
busy iron and sted manufacturing district of S. Stafford- 
dure, at night illumined by die glaxe of furnaces and foundries. 
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— 57 m. Tettenhall, with a large green and a Nonconformist 

“ 5 ^. WOLVERHAMPTON (162,650 inhab.), on the verge 
of die Black Country, of which it is the ‘capital,* is a progressive 
industrial town, noted for its ironworks and its production of 
hardware of every description. Its locks and keys have been 
famous ever since the days of Elizabeth I. The name of 
the town is derived from Wulfruna, sister of King Edgar n, 
who endowed a collegiate church here in 994. 

Railway StotioM (Rfints. at both). croft. Common, RB. 22/; BerwiI, 
High Level and Low Level, at the Tettenhall Rd.; Park Hall, Gold> 
N.E. end of Queen St. thorn Park, Sedgley, RB. 21/6. 

Hoteli. Star & Garter Royal, Raetanranti.Ren</ezvoujr, Berry St.; 

Victoria St. RB. 26/6; Victoria, Regent, Victoria St. 

Lichfield St., RB. 26/6; Molineux, Port Office, Lichfield St. 

North St., with large garden, RB. Motor-Busei from Cleveland Rd. 
16/6; Oriterion, Lichfield St., com- or from the Station, 
mercial, RB. 15/. — In the suburbs: Theatres. Grand (repertory), Lich- 

Mount, Tettenhall, RB. 27/6 ; Castle- fidd St. — Concerts in the Civic Hall. 

The large *Church of St. Peter, with its stately tower, 
occupies a conspicuous position adjoining Queen Square. 

The church is mainly an edifice of the dose of the 15th cent., with remains 
of earlier work; the N. transept and tower are slightly later, while the present 
chancel and W. front date from c. 1865. In the interior are a finely carved 
stone pulpit, an octagonal font, and screens (all 15th cent.): the gallery 
erected in 1610 for the boys of the grammar school; and a few stalls brought 
from Lilleshall Abbey (see above) in 1544. The tombs indude those of Col. 
John Lane (d. 1667; by Jasper Latham), who aided the escape of Charles II 
after the battle of Worcester (N. transept), and a fine bronze statue of Adm. 
Sir Richard Leveson of Lilleshall (d. 1605), by Le Sueur (S, transept). 

In the churchyard is the so-called Dane*s Cross, an daborately carved shaft 
c. 12 ft. high, once assodated with the defeat of the Danes near Tettenhall 
in 910, but now regarded as a Norman work erf* the latwlZth century. 

In Lichfield St., next the church, is the Art Gallery & Museum, 
with good landscapes of the early 19th cent. British School. 
Behind the church are the Wolverhampton & Staffordshire 
Technical College, and, in Stafford St., the modem National 
Foundry College, In North St. are the Town Hall and the new 
Civic Hall (1938). A 16th cent, cottage, wrongly dated, survives 
at 19 Victoria St., to the S. The Grammar School (1875), 
founded in 1515, is in Compton Rd., to the W., where there 
remain, as also in Tettenhall Rd., many attractive early 19th 
cent, houses. 

Excursions may be made to Wightwick Manor Cti.T.i adm. 2/6, Thur&, Sat., 
ft BH. 10.30>12.30. 2.30--5.30), 3 m. W., a remarkable exampte^of work dope 
under Pi^Raphaelite influence; Moseley Old HaU, 3 m. N., a refuw of Charies 
n after the battle of Worcester (adm. on Tfaurs. in winter, 2.30-4); P^ridge 
(9j[ m. N.), an old town, on the W. edge of Cannock Chase, whm ^ lai^ 
l^lSth cent, church contains the tomb (1574) of Sir Ed. Littleton with quaint 
figuns of his 7 daughters: Bridgnorth (I2i m.); Lichfield (17 m.){ etc. 

About 6 m. E. of Wolverhampton and 10 m. N.W. of Bir“— 

Walsall (New George, RB. 24/), a town (114,500 inhab.) engai 
father goods. A statue and a stained-rtass windo ' 
commemorate the devoted labours of *Sister Bom* 

^ Marie Pattison. Rushall Hall, H n. N. on the 
I5th cent, gateway. 
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From Wolverhampton to Shrewsbury, see Rte. 44; to tster, see 
Rte. 37b. 

The main road leads through a busy region of irod and steel 
works, the principal towns in which are (61i m.) Bmton with 
33,450 inhab., the birthplace of Sir Henry Newbolt (1852-1938), 
(64 m.) Wednesbury, with 34,750 inhab., and (67 m.) West 
Bromwichy with 88,000 inhab., and skirts the independent 
borough of Smethwick (76,400 inhab.), before reaching i71^ m.) 

(Rte. 35). 

The 15th cent. Oak House, in West Bromwich, has 'period* fumitilre (open 
weekdays 11-4 or 5, Sun. in summer 2.30-5; dosed Thurs. aft.). 

An alternative road from Wolverhampton (A 4123, farther 
S., runs via (65i m.) Dudley {Statwn, RB. 23/-30/; Ward Armsy 
RB. 21/), a centre of the iron industry (62,550 inhab.), with a 
fine new Town Hall (1928), Council House (1935), and Arts 
Centre (1947). Above it rises Dudley Castle (adm. lO^usk or 7, 
2/6; 1/6 on Wed.; rfmts.), a ruin dating partly from the 14th, 
but mainly from the 16th cent The grounds are occupied by a 
well-arranged open-air Zoo with a fine collection of aiiimals. 
To the S. (2} m.) is Old Hilly with the public Haden Hill Parky 
a *jewel of £he Black Country,* surrounding an old mansion 
(rfmts.). — 74jt m. Binningham, see Rte. 35. 

44. FROM CHESTER TO SHREWSBURY AND 
WORCESTER 

Road, S8 m. A 41. 20 m. Whitchurch. — A 49. 29 m. Went, — 40 m. 
Sluwwsbuiy. — A 458. 53 m. Much Wenlock. — 61 m. Bridgnorth. — A 442. 
74 m. Kidderminster. — A 449. 88 m. Worcester. 

Railwai^ 94i m. in 4 hrs. Carriages are changed at Shrewsbury. Frindpal 
Stations: 12i m. Wrexham. — 17 m. Ruabon, — 244 m. Gobowen, iunction 
for Oswestry <2i m.). — 42^ m. Shrewsbury. — 54| m. Buildwas, junction 
for Much Wentock (3 m.). — 564 m. Ironbridge & Broseiey. — 65 m. Bridg- 
BOilii. — 774 m. Be iw//ey. — 804 m. Stourport. — 89 m. Droitwich. — 
944 m. Worcester. 

As far as Shrewsbury this is part of the express route from Birkenhead to 
Birmingham «nd London. Through trains from Chester to mrmingham vii 
Shrewsbury, Wdlington, and Wolverhampton, 844 m. in 24-24 hrs. — There 
is an alternative, but slower, route from Chester to Shrewsbury (39 mO viA 
Whitchurch wfa^ a change is made. 

From Chester to (20 m.) Whitchurchy see Rte. 43. — A 49 
runs thence nearly due S., through attractive country. 

An equally attractive route, paraUeLso the main road on the E., diverges 
fkmn the Wolverhampton road at (23 m.) Press Heath and runs viA (254 m.) 
Frees, (32 m.) Preston Brockhurst, and (35 m.) Hadrudl. Hawkstone ParkXiuam 
a hotel), in fine grounds beneath Hawkstone Hill (520 ft), 3 m. S.W. of F^s, 
wasfformerly the seat of l.ord HiU (see p. 328), who is buri^ in HadnsB 
^ntch. William Wych^ey (16^-1716) was tom at Clive Hall, whidi is 
14 m. W. of Preston BrocAdnnirst and 1 m. N. of Orinshlll (Elephant ft Castle, 
P.R.). — 364 m. Batthfisld and (40 m.) Shrewsbiary, see below. 

27 m. Edstaston has a fine Norman etvach door.—- 29 m. 
Wrnn (Clastki, RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.), a small market town, gave the 
4hle of baron to Jud^ JefTitys, and was long the home of 
William li^i^tt. — 34 m. Harmerhill (Bridgewat^ Arms). 
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40 m. SHREWSBURY (44,950 inhab.)» pronounced *Shrows- 
bury’ by its natives (Salopians) and by pupils of its famous 
school, is the county town of Shropshiie, and is strikingly 
situated on a peninsula of rising ground, encircled by the 
Severn on all sides but the N. Its medieval remains— churdies 
and timbered houses— its quaintly named streets, its fine 
situation, and the beauty of its environs invest it with great 
interest. Plan, p. 384. 

HoMi. Ravoi (C 5), CasUe St., Mount (A 1), unlic., RB. 17/, P. 
RB.24/6.P.14gs.;Uon(DS), Wyle 74 gs. ; Goldmi Crou, High St., 
Cop. T.H.. RB. 19/6, P. 9 m.; M. 13/6; Unicorn, Wylc Cop. 
George (D 3), Shoplatch, RB. 19/6, RB. 14/6. 

P. 1 1 gs. : Crown (C 4), St. Mary’s St.. Restaurants. AforrisX Pride Hill; 

RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Radbrook Hall, Gatleon, Mardol. 

near the School (F 1). RB. 19/6-25/, Post Office (C 4), Pride Hill. 

P. 10 gs.; Pengweni, Longden Rd.. Motor-Buses. Local buses from 
RB. 18/. P. 84 gs. ; Britannia, Mardol the Square; long-distance buses from 
(C 3), RB. 15/6; Beauchamp, The Bridge St. (C 3). 

History. Pengivenit the Irtish, and Scrobesb^rigt the Saxon name of 
Shrewsbury, may indicate its position in the centre of a wooded plain. ’Salop* 
is a corruption of the alternative Sloppesbury, After its foundation in uw 
Sth cent, it became the seat of the Princes of Powis, but it was conquered 
at the end of the 8th cent, by OfiEia, King of Merda. As a Saxon and a Norman 
town, Shrewsbury suffered many sieges and plunderings by the Welsh, but 
under Roger de Montgomery (d. 1095) it was a cultural centre of some 
importance. Ordericus Vitalis (1075-1142), the chronicler, was bom and 
educated here. In 1215 and 1232 it was captured by Llewelyn the Great and 
in 1234 taken by the rebellious barons. Edward 1 made it the seat of his 
government during his subjugation of North Wales (1277-83); and in 1283 
Dafydd, the last Welsh royal prince, was here tried and executed. At the 
batOe of Shrewsbury, Hotspur was defeated and slain in 1403. Charles I 
made his headquarters here m 1642, but the town fell to Parliament in 1645. 
Farquhar’s ’Recruiting Officer’ gives a picture of Shrewsbury under the 
Restoration. Shrewsbury is noted for its cakes, ale. .and brawn. Comp: 
”A Shrewsbury cake of Pailin’s own make” (‘Ingoldsby Legends’; cele- 
brated also by Congreve and Shenstone). Thomas Churchyard (1520?- 
1604), the Elizabethan poet, and Charles Darwin (see below) were natives of 
Shrewsbury. 

Close to the General Station (B 5, 6; Rfmts.), on the neck of 
the peninsula (only 300 yds. across) rises the Castle (B 5; adm. 
weekdays 9-12, 2-5, €d.\ freeThurs. & Sat. aft.), *‘builte in such 
a brave plott that it could have espyed a byrd fiying in every 
strete." Founded in 1070 by Roger de Montgomery and rebuilt 
in the rime of Edward I, it was modernised by Telford and is 
now the borough coundl-tdiamber. Opposite the castle entnmee 
is the Museum & Library (weekdays 10-12.30 & 2-5.30), 
occupying the old buildings (17th cent.) of Shrewsbury School. 
It contains the cloak worn by Charles 1 at his execution. In 
front is a good bronze statue of Darwin. Farther on, on the left, 
is the fine half-timbered gateway (1620) of the Council House 
(C 5), the meeting-place of the Coundl of the Marches, occu- 
pied by Charles 1 m 1642 and by James n in 1687, now the 
residence of the Roman Catholic Biriiop of Shrewsbury. Dn 
the right is the Raven Hotel, where Farquhar wr<He *Tbe 
Reomting OSSsxx* (1705), dedicated to "all friends round the 
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Wrekin.” This was the first play ever acted in Australia (at 
Sydney, in 1789). — Opposite the Post Office (C 4) and on the 
site of an earlier cross, where the body of Hotspur w^ hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, stands the modem High Cross \1952) by 
Laurence Gotch. 

In St. Mary’s St., to the left, is *St. Mary’s (C 5),\a noble 
church with an octagonal spire (200 ft.). The nave has Norman 
arches on E.E. columns and a beautifully carved oak roof. 
The N. aisle was rebuilt or restored during the Commonwealth. 
The ^Stained Glass includes a large 14& cent. Jesse window 
at the E. end (from Old St. Chad’s) and 17 scenes from the 
Life of St. Bernard (early 16th cent.; brought from the Abbqy 
of Altenburg), in the N. wall of the chancel and the S. nave 
aisle. In the 15th cent. Trinity Chapel is an effigy of a 14th 
cent, knight; in the N. chapel is a tablet to Adm. Benbow 
(1653-1702), bom at Coton HiU, N. of the town; and below the 
tower are a monument to Bp. Samuel Butler (d. 1839), by 
Chantrey, and the tomb of Gen. Cureton (d. 1848), by West- 
macott. — In St. Mary’s Place, S. of the church, stands the 
half-timbered Drapers* Hall (D 5), and opposite, in Church St., 
is Jones's Mansion (now a restaurant), where Prince Rupert 
once put up. 

St. Mary’s St. is continued down hill by Dogpole, and that 
again by Wyle Cop, with its old houses, to the English Bridge 
(D, E 6; by Gwynn, 1769, altered 1927), crossing the river to 
Abbey Foregate. On the left in Dogpole we pass the Guildhall 
(1696) and the Olde House (D 5), occupied by Mary Tudor, and 
in Wyle Cop, below the Lion Hotel, is a half-timb^d house in 
which Harry Richmond (afterwards Heniy VII) lodged on his 
way to Bosworth Field (1485). 

In Abbey Foregate once stood the Monastery of SS. Peter 
and Paul (founded by Roger de Montgome^ in 1083), now 
rqsiesented by the *Abbey Church (D 7), built of a deep red 
stone, with an imposing Dec. W. tower, the basement of which, 
however, with the doorway, is Norman. The statue above 
tte magnificent W. window is said to represent Edward 111. 
The two W. bays of the nave were rebuilt at the same time 

the tower; the E. bays are plain Norman work. The transepts 
and chancel were built by J. L. Pearson in 1886-8. The monu- 
ment of Speaker Onslow (d. 1571), in the N. aisle, was brou^t 
from Old St. Chad’s. Opposite the N. door are the remains 
of a chantry (? St. Winefride’s), with figures of SS. Winefride, 
John the Baptist, and Beuno, recovered in 1933 from a garden 
in the town. In the S. aisle is a tomb assigned to the founder. 

Almost the only reUe of the monastic buildings is the elerat little Reader^s 
Pidjdt (14th cent.) of the refectory, in an enclosure oi>po8ite the S. door. — 
The main OLondon) road goes on from the cburdi to (i m.) Lord ffilPs 
Cdhmm (13H fi*). emcted in 1816 in honour of Viscount HiU (1772-1842), 
the Peninsular veteran. MonkmoorRd.divergMN.,m little beyond the Abbey 
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Churdi, to WMtehalU a fine stone mansion of 1582 with a notable dovecote, 
once belonging to Dr. Butler. 

Returning to Wyle Cop, we keep left, skirting the only 
surviving fragment of the 13th cent. Town Walls, and passing 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral (E 4; built by A. W. Pugin in 
1856, but still incomplete) and the only remaining rampart- 
tower (15th cent.). We then ascend Murivance to New SU 
Chad*s (D 2, 3), a strangely planned circular church built by 
Telford (1792), with a Doric facade and tower. Below is 
the Quarry (D 1; 25 acres), a beautiful park alongside the 
Severn. 

On the brow of the hill, on the opposite side of the river, in Kingsland, 
reached viA Kingsland Bridge (toll Id., car 6d.), is Shrewslw School Cr 1. 2), 
founded in 1551 by Edward VI and now one of the leading public schools in 
England. The present buildings, by Sir Arthur Blomfield, were opened in 
1882: the Speech Hall was added in 1911. The statue of Sir Philip Sidney 
(1554-86) was erected as a war memorial in 1923. Among pupus of the 
sdbool were Sir Philip Sidney, Fulke Greville, Judge Jeffreys, Charles Darwin, 
and Samuel Butler (of *Erewhon'). Dr. Butler, later Bp. of Uchfield, was 
headmaster for nearly forty years (1798-1836). 

From the Quarry we may follow the path along the river 
bank to the Welsh Bridge (B, C3; 1795), the **reddie waye’* 
to Wales, from the end of which Frankwell ascends to The 
Mount (A 1), birthplace of Charles Darwin (1809-82). From 
the nearer end of the bridge, Mardol (C 3) leads S. to the centre 
of the town. In Bridge St., to the W., is Rowley's Mansion 
(1618) now containing the Uricomum Museum (adm. free, 
weekdays 9.30-1, 2-6), with Roman relics from Wroxeter, 
notably the fine Samian pdttery and a ‘time-expired* soldier’s 
certificate. Behind the New Market House (1869), at the top 
of Mardol, is Bellstone House (c. 1582), now a bank. In High 
St. are Ireland's Mansion (c. 1580) and Owen's Mansion (c. 
1592). Ofif Hi^ St. opens The Square (D 4), with the Old 
Market Hall, an Elizabethan building of 1596, and a statue (by 
Marochetti; 1860) of Lord Clive, M.P. for Shrewsbury and 
mayor in 1762. 

From behind the Old Market Hall, Princess St. leads S.E. to Old St, 
Chad*s, now a cemetery chapel. Thence we turn to the N. vifl Milk St. and 
Fish St., passing St. Julianas and St. Alkmund^s (D 4, 5), two churches rebuilt 
in the tSth cent., with the exo^on of the towers. The line of Fish St. is 
continued by Butcher Row (CL D 4), which contains some of the most note- 
worthy 15th cent, houses in Shrewsbury and ends at Pride Hill. 

The ENvmoNS offer many attractive excursions. To the N. is (3 m.) Batth^ 
field Churchy erected in 1408 to commemorate the Battle of Shrewsbury, in 
whidi the rebel Earl of Northumberland, his son Hotspur, and the Earl of 
Worcester were defeated by Henry IV m 1403. Falstaff claimed to have 
slain Hotspur aftw a single combat lasting **a long hour by Shrewsbury 
clock.** About i m. W. of the church is the moated mansion of Afbright 
Hussey. — To the NJB. (3 m.) is Haugbmond Abbey (adm. 1/: 9--6 or 8, 
winter 9.30-4, Son. from 2). founded by William Fit»>A]an for Augustinian 
canons in 1135. Uttie is left of the church (12th cent.), but the remains of 
the monastic buUtUw indude the chapter house, the refectory (both 12th 
cent.), and the large infinnaiy (14th cent.). The ribbed oaken roof of the 
chapter house was added after the Dissolution. Behind the chapter house 
is the curious little Moida* Well (14th or 15th cent.). — Tb Uie S. are CH m.) 
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tiie SharpstoMs (view), beyond which the walk may be continued past Bomtre 
Pool, the *S8m Mere* of Mary Webb's 'Precious Bane,* to (4^ jn.) Condover. 
— To the S.E., beyond (4 m.) Atcham (M^ton & Mermaid, kB. 21/), the 
ancient church of v^iidi contains some 16th cent, glass, is (S^ h.) Wroxeter, 
near which are the interesting remains of the Roman dty of Vriconium or 
l^conium (adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 2), the capital of Britan^ Secunda, 
founded here before a.d. 70 and probably abandoned c. 4001 The chief 
remains are the S. wall of the basilica, the public baths, andlthe forum. 
Wroxeter church, with a Saxon nave and a late 12th cent, chanqpl, contains, 
many Roman stones. IThe excursion may be continued to (5i\m. more) 
Builawas. Just N. of Atcham is Atiingkam Park (N.T.), with a mansion of 
1785 (adm. to state rooms and picture gallery, Tues. & Thurs. 2.30-6.30, 1/). 
To the S. is (S m.) Pitchford Hall, the finest half-timbered house in the county 
0473); in the church is a remarkable wooden effigy of a knight (c. 1250). 
The beautiful E.E. church of Acton Burnell, 1 m. farther, possesses the finest 
14th cent. *Brass in England (that of Sir Nicholas Burnell ; 1 382). In the ruined 
manor house (adm. Zd.), built by Bp. Burnell, Edward l*s chancellor, was 
hdd the first Parliament to which the Commons were directly summoned 
(1283). Langley Chapel (adm. 3d.), H m. S., built by Bp. Burnell, was re- 
stored in 1601. About 10 m. S.W. (by motor-bus or railway) is Minsterley 
(Bridge, P.R.), with a picturesque brick 17th cent, church, containing some 
^virgin crants’ ('Hamlet* v. 1). A fine excursion leads thence over the Stiper- 
stones (c. 1700 fit.) to (13 m. S.W.) Bishop's Castle. . 

From Shrewsbury to Oswestry, 171 m. A 5 leads N.W., crossing the 
Severn at (4i m.) Montford Bridge (Wingfield Arms, P.R.), once a frequent 
parleying-place of Wdih and English. — 8i m. NessclW (016 Three Pigeons, 
P.R.) lies at the foot of a wooded hill crowned by an earthwork. On the N. 
side of the hUl is Ruyton-XI-Towns (Admiral Benbow Inn), formerly a borough, 
named from the eleven townships included in the manor. — At (13i m.) 
West Felton (Queen’s Head, P.R., RB. 15/, P. 21/) the Oswestry road diverts 
1. from the main Holyhead road. — 17i m. Oswestry iWynnstay, T.H., RB. 
18/6. P. 9 gs.; Queen's, RB. 16/6), an ancient border market-town (10,700 
iimab.), is named after St. Oswald, slain here by Penda in 642. The church 
dedicated to him contains a Yale monument (1746). In the town were bom 
Sir Walford Davies (1869-1941), the musician, and Wilfred Owen (1893-1918), 
the poet. Old Oswestry, I m. N., preserves a triple earth rampart. — Ellesmere 
QBl^ Lion, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.), 8 m. N.E. of Oswestry and 17 m. N.W. of 
Shrewsbury, lies among several of the small meres that characterise the 
Shropshire plain. 

from Shrewsbury to Market Drayton, 18i m. (A 53), — 3 m. Battle- 
field (see above). — Beyond the Norman church and Air Navigation School 
of (34 m.) Skawbury is Moreton Corbet, with a large ruined mansion bemm 
in 1606 in the Italian style (adm. daily. Sun. from 2). — 13 m. Hornet 
(Bear, P.^), where Bp. Heber was rector for 15 years, has some good half- 
timbc^ houses. — 18i m. Market Drayton, see p. 324. 

From Shrewsbiiry to Wolverhampton, 30 m. We follow A 5, the Roman 
Watling Street, past Atcham and Wroxeter (see above). — 1 U m. Wellington 
{Charlton Arms, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs.; Red Lion, P.R., RB. 16/, P. TJ gs >»* a 
manitfactoring and market town (11,400 inhab.), with old houses. The Wrel^ 
(1335 ft.; extensive view), an isolated extinct volcano 2 m. S,W., irrevereiitly 
described by Arnold Bennett as *a swollen bump,* is usually ascended from 
Wellington. At iu foot is the Forest Pavilion and on the top (ifmts.) are tto 
remains of a camp. 'All friends round the Wzekin* is a famous Shropshire 
toast — 174 m. SMfnal (Jeminiham Arms, RB. 17/6), 
many half-tunbered old houoes, is described by Dickens m The Old Curionly 
l^op.' St. Andrew's (Norman to P^.) contains the Moj^a <^apd, with 
numerous monummits. Bishop Ferc^ is said to have found the MS. used for 
Sii*Reliques of Ancient Poetry* (1765) in an old house in the nwket^place. 
Tons is3 m. E. About 6 m. farther on we join the road from Chester (see 
Rte. 43). 

From Shrewsbury to Hereford^ see Rte. 38. 


The Worcester road (A 458) runs S.B. and turns S. away 
frcwn the Sevm at (48i m.) Cressage (Cound Lodge, RB. 15/), 
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ascending over the N.E. end of Wenlock Edge. — 53 m. Much 
Wenlock (Raven, RB. 15/6, P. 6 gs.; GaskellArms, RB. 16/) is a 
small town with a good Church (Norman to Peip.) and a half- 
timbered Guildhall resting on wooden pillars. Two of these 
bear wrist-fetters to fit them as whipping-posts, and ^ old 
stocks are preserved within. * Wenlock Abbey, founded as a 
nunnery in the 7th cent, by St. Milburga, was refounded in 
1080 by Roger de Montgomery as a Cluniac priory. The interest- 
ing remains (Apr.-Sept., 10-6, adm. 1/) include the ruins of the 
church (B.E.) and the Norman chapter house. The late Gothic 
and Norman priors’ lodge is now a private residence. 

On the Severn, 3 m. N., are the ruins of Bulldwas Abbey (adm. 6d.; dosed 
Sun. mom.), a Cistercian house founded in 1 135, with a later vaulted chapter 
house. About 2 m. downstream is Irotdtridge (Tontine. RB. 12/6, P. S gs.), 
the centre of the Shropshire coalfield, with the first iron bridge made in 
England, cast at Coalbrookdale (Valley, RB. 18/6), i m. N., *the cradle of the 
iron trade.* Coalport, 2 m. S.E. of Ironbridge, was famous in Uie late 
18th cent, for its china, and "Broseley^ to the S., had a name for day pipes. 
Capt. Webb (1 848-83), the first man to swim the Channel, was bom at Dawley, 
3 m. N. 

Wilderhope Manor (N.T.), an Elizabethan house on Wenlock Edge, 7 m. 
S.W. of Much Wenlock, is now a Youth Hostd (adm. Fri., Sat., Sun., & 
BH. 10-5,^.). 

61 m. Bridgnorth (Crown, RB. 21/, P. 9 Falcon, RB. 12/6; 
Parlors Hall, unlic.), an agricultuiA and carpet-miming town 
(6250 inhab.), is picturesquely situated on the Severn, which 
divides it into a Town* (right bank) and *Low Town* 
(left bank), connected by steps and a steep inclined railway. 
In a public park at the S.'^end of the High Town is a leaning 
tower, the only fragment of the old Castle, bqilt in 1101 on the 
site of a Saxon fastness ascribed to Ethelfieda (c. 912). The 
church of St. Mary Magdalene (1796) is by Thomas Telford, the 
engineer; St. Leonard (N. end of the town), once served by 
Richard Baxter (1640; bom at Rowton, 6 m. N. of Wellington), 
contains old cast-iron memorial tablets. Among the many 
half-timbered buildings are the Town Hall (1652; supported on 
stone arches), the house (1580) in which Bp. Percy of the 
*Reliques’ was bora in 1729 (near the bridge), and the gabled 
Conn Hall (rfmts.; occupied by Prince Rup^ in 1642). The 
Grammar School is Elizabethan (1503). 

From Bridgnorth to Ludlow over the Qee HiUs, eee Rte. 38. 

We cross the Severn. — 67 m. Birdsgreen. Coton Hall, 1 m. 
E., is the ancient home of the Lees of Virginia, ancestors of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. — 74 m. Kidderminster, and thence to 
(88 m.) Worcester, see Rte. 37b. 

45. FROM LONDON TO DERBY AND NOTTlNGilAM 
VlA NCmiHAMPTON AND LiXCZSliaR 

Road to Derby. 128 m., to Nottingham, 126 m. — 20 m. (Sr. dibmir.— 
AS. tern, Stow Stratford.^ A SOB. 

— 86 m. Mewkut BaHtanugk.^A6. 100 m. LaiDesler.— Ill at. Lgegh- 
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borough. — 128 m. Darby. From Loughborough A 60 leads to |(126 m.) 
NottinglMuiu To Nottingham vUt Bedford and Kettering, see Rte. 46. 

Railway from St. Paneras vift Bedford to Leicester, 99 ol in hrs.; 
to Nottingham, 123^ m. in ^3 hrs.; to Derby, 128i m. in 2i hm From 
Boston to Northampton, 6S| m. in 1^-2 hrs. From M^lebone viA Rugby to 
Leicester in 2|-2^ hrs.; to Nottingham in 2i-3i hrs. Pnndpal Statiou: from 
Boston to Northampton, see Rte. 34 b; St. Paneras to Leioew and 
Nottingham, see Rte. 46. From Marylebone to Nottingham: 37i mi Aytes- 
bury. — S9i m. Braddey. 69 m. Woodford Heim. 83i m. Jubhy. — 
90 m, Lutterworth. — 103 m. Leieester (Central). — 113 m. untghborough. — 
126b m. Nottingham (Victoria). V 

From London to (20 m.) St. Albans, short of which we enter 
Hertfordshire, see the Blue Guide to Ix>ndon. 

20 m. ST. ALBANS (White Hart, Holywell Hill, RB. 20/, 
P. £14; Red Lion, Market Place, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs. ; Peahen, High 
St., RB. 21/; The Noke, Watford Rd., 2 m. S.W., RB. 25/, 
with garden) is an ancient city (44,100 inhab.) on a hill above the 
little river Ver. 

History. St. Albans is the successor of the important Roman>British town 
of Verulamium (see below). It owes its name to St. Alban, a Roman soldier 
and the first Christian martyr in England, who was beheaded here in! a.d. 
303 for harbouring St. Amphibalus, the priest who had converted 'him. 
Offa, King of Mercia, founds a Benedictine abbey c. 793 in honour of St. 
Alban, and this eventually rose to great wealth and power, so that from 1154 
to 1396 its mitred abbot was the premier abbot in England. Matthew Paris 
(d. 1259) was a monk here and Robert Fayrfax was organist firom c. 1498 
until his death in 1521. Dame Juliana Berners, author of the *Boke of St. 
Albans* (printed at St Albans in 1486) was prioress c. 1400 of Sopwell 
Nunnery (p. 335). During the Wars of the Roses two important battles took 
place at St. Albans: at the first (1455), fought near Holywell Hill, Henry VI 
was defeated and captured by the Duke of York and the Earl of Warwidc; 
at the second (1461), on Barnard’s Heatit N. of St. Peter’s Church, Warwick 
was defeated by Queen Margaret and Henry VI was released. — Sarah 
Jennings (1660-1744), Duchess of Marlborough, was bom at St. Albans, 
and, until the erection of Blenheim Palace, frequently lived in Holywell 
House (now demolished), at the foot of Holywell Hill. — Cowper, the poet, 
spent eighteen months in St. Albans in 1764^5, putly in an institution for 
the mentally afflicted in College St. 

The Clock Tower (adm. 2df.) in the High St., in the centre of 
the town, dates from the early 15th cent.; in front stood an 
‘Eleanor Cross,’ destroyed in 1702. Thence the quaint Frendi 
Row leads to the Town Hall (1830), from which the broad St 
Peter’s St. (bus station) goes on to St. Peter's, a late-Peip. 
church with some old glass and a tablet to Edward Strong 
(d. 1723), Wren’s master-mason. 

Nearly opposite the W. end of St. Peter’s are Pemberton^s Mmhousee 
(1624); and m Hatfield Rd. to the E. is another fine group of almshonsei, 
foundM by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and facing the Herts County 
Museum (KM, not Sun. or Mon.). A house at the end of Catherine St., now 
renamed Bleak House, has some claims to be the original house Dickens had 
in view in writing his novel. 

Passages from High St. (or from Holywdl IfiU) lead to the 
^Cathedral, built on higher ground (320 ft.) than ^ other in 
England. In origin it is an early Nonnan building and the 
nave is the longest medieval nave in existence (275^ ft.). The 
flaassiVe Norman tower, with its striking arcade, is Oike the 
othfflr Norman portions) largely constructed of Roman brides 
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and tiles. The W. facade and the transeptal fa^des are for the 
most part 19th century. Services on weekdays at 7, aBO and 
5 (4 on Sat.); on Sun. at 7, 8, 9.30, 11, & 6.30. \ 

History. The central part of the cathedral is substantially the church built 
on the site of Oifa’s church in 1077-88 by Paul of Caen, the first Norman 
abbot, and dedicated in 1 1 16. This seems to have ended, just E. of thqpresent 
transepts, in seven apses, and the present E. end of the cathedral dates from 
the 13th (presbytery, etc.) and 14th cent. (Lady Chapel). The W. bays of the 
nave were rebuilt in the early 13th century. After the Dissolution the^urch 
became parochial. A restoration was begun under Sir Gilbert Scott in 1856, 
and subsequently Sir Edmund Beckett werwards Lord Grimthorpe) com- 
pleted the work at his own expense and according to his own designs, often 
with questionable taste. In 1877 the church became the cathedral of a new 
diocese. 

Interior. The plain but graceful W. end of the Nave is E.E., 
abruptly Joining the severe early Norman work on the N. side 
and continued on the S. side by five Dec. bays erected in 1323. 
On the second pillar on the N. side is an inscription to ‘Sir 
John Mandeville,* the imaginary traveller, supposed to have 
been bom at St. Albans. The stone pulpit is by Lord Qrim- 
thorpe. On the W. and S. sides of the Norman piers are con- 
siderable remains of *Wall Paintings. The dark Cmcifixion, 
the westernmost of these, is probably by Walter of Colchester 
(c. 1220), called by Matthew Paris an incomparable painter. — 
A stone Rood Screen (c. 1350) separates the nave from the 
Norman ritual Choir, which is continued E. by the ♦Presby- 
tery. The fine painted ceiling over the choir dates from the 
late 15th century; the tower ceiling was renewed in 1952, when 
one original panel was preserved in the N. aisle. Most of the 
presbytery and of the retro-choir was rebuilt by Abbot John de 
Hertford (1235-60); the unique wooden vault was painted 
c. 1450. The unfini^ed altarpiece (The Resurrection) is by Sir 
Alfred Gilbert. The stone * Altar Screen (restored) was erected 
by Abbot Wm. de Wallingford (1476-84). On the N. side of the 
presbytery is the chantry of Abbot Thomas Ramryge (d. 1520), 
on the S. side the chantxy of Abbot John Wheathampstead 
(d. 1464), now containing the large ♦Brass of Abbot Thomas de 
la Mare (d. 1375 ; best seen from the S. choir aisle). In the aisle 
a beautiful 14th cent, arched recess marks the tomb of two 
iiermits. — The Transepts are the best preserved portions of 
the Norman church. The arches on their E. side led into 
apsidal chapels. In the N. transept is a 15th cent fresco (In- 
credulity of St. Thomas). In the S.transq;)t the blind ♦Triforium 
(m the E. wall has ar^es separated by small circular shafts, 
fitted with Norman cwitals and Norman bases,' but usually 
accepted as relics of Ona’s Saxon church. The S. wall was re- 
built by Lord Grimthorpe, who incorporated in it some late- 
Ncrman arcading and the domrway of the former slype. The 
Elizabethan dole-cui^3oards in the recess (W. wall) axe still in 
use. 

brnnediatc^ E. the inesbyt«iy is St. Alban’s Chapel, in 
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the middle of which is the elaborately carved marble base of 
St, Alban's Shrine^ pieced together from more than 2000 
fragments in 1872. The so-called * Watching Lofi, on the N. 
side, in oak (c. 1400), with carvings of the Months on the back, 
consists of a relic cupboard (below) and (probably) an ordnary 
chantry (above). On the S. side is the ^Monument of Humfrey, 
Duke of Gloucester (d. 1447), with a lofty canopy and statuettes 
of English kings and a grille of Sussex ironwork (c. 1290). — 
Beyond the retro-choir is the Lady Chapel, built by Abbot 
Hugh de Eversden (1308-26), freely restored; from the Reform- 
ation until 1870 it was used by the school. — In the N. pres- 
bytery aisle are fragments of the Shrine of St. Amphibalus. 

A few yards W. of the cathedral is the Abbey Gatehouse 
(1361), a relic of the monastic buildings, now occupied by the 
Grammar School, which is perhaps 1000 years old. Thence a 
lane descends to a bridge over the Ver, beside which is the 
little Fighting Cocks Inn, probably built on the site of a boat- 
house of Offa*s Saxon monastery. Beyond the river and orna- 
mental lake lies the s^e of Verulamium, the capital of Roman 
Britain. 

Sacceeding a British (Bel^c) town the late 1st cent. B.C., in Prae Wood on 
the hill to the S.W., Verulamium was founded soon after the Roman oon> 
quest of A.D. 43, and became a *municipium* (the only one in Britain) two 
years later. In 61 it was sacked by Boadicea, but was rebuilt on a larger scale 
and fk>uriahed until c. 410. The city wall, po^ons of which remain, endoaed 
an area of over 200 acres, and much of the site has been excavated. A hypo- 
caust with mosaic floor (a.d. 150 and 300) has been roofed over in situ, and 
other floors and a splendid couection of finds from the site are housed in a 
^Museum, near St. Michael’s church (open 10-4 or 5.30, Sun. from 2; Sat. it 
Sun. May-Aug. 2^.30; adm. to both buildings 6d.). * 

St Michad’s Ghurch is the burial-place of Frauds Bacon, 
Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Albans (1561-162Q, with a 
statue representing the lord chancellor in a characteristic 
attitude (**sic sedebat**; *thus he used to sit*). The churdL 
founded c. 950, retains considerable traces of Saxon work and 
contains a beautiful Jacobean pulpit and a fragment of a 
painted Doom, from the rood-loft 

The church adjoins the site of the Roman forum and just beyond it a drive 
ffkteoidmits to the *Eoman Theatre ^d. 140>206; daily Ktdusk, adm. 6d.). 
The drive goes on to Gorhambury OBarl of Verulam; adm. 2/6; May-Sept, 
Thurs. 2-6; weekday in Aug. 2-7.30), near which are the ruins of the Elixa- 
bethan house in which Bacon died. 

Fishpool St., with several 15-16th cent, inns and some fine 18th cent, 
houses, leads back to Romdand, the old burial-ground of the cathedral. — 
Holywell Hill, also with attractive houses, descends S. from High St. to 
(U m.) St. St^^t€H*s Church, which contains a lectern said to have been 
looted at Holyrood in Hertford’s raid of 1544. It bears the name ofOeofae 

Crichton, Bishop of Dunkeld. Prospect Rd., on the way to St. Stcmhea*k 

leads to die iil-kept ruins of a 16th cent, mansion built on the site of SppweU 
Nunnery, 

, Orbbn Linb Coaches (712, 713, 714) daily frcmi London, goiag on to 
Luton and to Dunstablei motor-buses from St Peter’s St also to Watford, 
JMekmansworth, and UxMt^ei Harpenden; Hemet Hempstead; Hatfield; 
HertTord; Welwyn Garden City; etc. 

32^ m. Dnnsfahie {Old Sugar Ipaf, RB. 18/6; Red LUm, 
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M. 17/6; Saracen's Head), with 17,100 inhab., has lost niost of 
its importaxi(» as a straw-plait manufacturing tpwn. Rmains 
of an Augustinian priory fbimded by Henry I are incorporated 
in the ^Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, a grand example of 
Norman (nave ^d great portal) and E.E. (W. front), restored 
in 1850. Here, in 1533, Abp. Cranmer pronounced sentence of 
divorce against Catherine of Aragon. 

At Whipsiuide (700 ft.), on the Chiltems, 3 m. S.W. of Dunstable! the 
Zpolorical Society of London has a *Zoological Park of 500 acres (adm. daily 
lO^usk, 3/, children 1/6; restaurants and carpark), where many species of 
wild animals may be seen living in uncaged freedom within enclosures and 
paddocks. Green Line Coach No. 726 From Baker St. Station in c. H hr. 
(summer only). 

38 m. HockUffe is important as the junction of roads leading 
W. to Leighton Buzzard (3i m.) and N.E. to Northampton 
via Woburn. 

Leii^ton Buzzard (JSwan. RB. 17/6; Hunt, RB. 15/), an old town of 9000 
inhab., has an E.E. church with a beautiful spire and good 13th cent, iron- 
work on the W. door. The church of Wing, m. S.W., has a Saxon abse, 
crypt, and nave-arches, and fine monuments. Ascott House (N.T. ; open Thurs. 

Apr.~S^t., 2-6; adm. 2/6) contains the Rothsdiild collection of paintings and 

Chinese porcelain. Stewkley, 3 m. N.W. of Wmg,*has a richly decorated late- 
Norman •Church (c. 1150). 

PkOM Hockliffb to Northampton via Woburn, 28 m. (A 50). — 4^ m. 
Woburn (Bedford Arms, T.H., RB. 18/, P. 8^ gs.) is a quiet well-built market 
town. Wobuni Abbey (adm. 2/6; Easter-Sept., daily, exc. Mon. unless BH., 
12.30-^.30; xfmts.), the seat of the Duke of Bedford, rebuilt by Henry Flitcroft 

in 1747 on the site of a Cistercian Abbey, contains a famous collection of 

paintings and sculptures. The park, 12 m. in circuit (road and several foot- 
paths open to the public) contams c. 2000 head of deer (inclur'ing the unique 
Pbre David herd), European and American bison, and the Chaitley herd of 
wild white cattle. — 7 m. Woburn Sands Station amid fine pine-woods. — 
13 m. Newport Pogne// (Swan, RB. 17/6) is a town of 4350 inhab. connected 
by bus with Bedford, Olney, and Stony Stratford. — 15i m. The Elizabethan 
nianrion of Gayhurst was the home of Sir Everard Digby (d. 1606) and birth- 
place of Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-65). — To the left near (17i m.) Stoke 
Goidir^ton is seen the fine steeple of Hanslope church. — 28 m. Northampton. 
see below. 

45i m. Fermy Stratford (Bull) is 1 m. E. of Bletchley, an im- 
portant railway centre (10,900 inhab.), where the Oxford and 
Cambridge branches diverge from the main line. The curious 
little cannon (‘Fenny Poppers’) outside Fenny Stratford church 
are discharged every year at Martinmas. — At (53 m.) Stony 
Sttatford {Bull, RB. 15/6; Cock, RB. 17/6) Edward V and the 
Woodvilles were intercc^t^ by Richard of Gloucester ('Richard 
in/ n. iv). Tlie jests interchanged by the coaching travellers 
at the two inns are said to have given rise to the phrase ‘a cock 
and buH story/ 

A 422 leads r. to (2 m.) Waiyerton (13,400 inhab. ; Craufurd Arms, RB. 12/6, 
P* 5 gs.), an industnal town with railway carriage works. 

From Stony Stratford to Towcester, etc., see Rte. 34b. 

We cross the Great Ouse and enter Northants, turning r. 
on A 508. At (57 m.) Grafton Regis, on the edge of Whittle- 
wood Forest, Edward IV in 1464 married Elizabeth Woodville, 
n^om he had first met under the ‘Queen’s Oak* close by. On 
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the way into Northampton we pass the famous Eleanor’s 
Cross (see below). 

69 m. NORTHAMPTON (104»4S0 inhab.), the capital of its 
count:^, situated on the N. bank of the Nene, is a manu- 
facturing iown, which (in Fuller’s words) ’’may be said to 
stand chiefly on other men’s legs,” as by far its chief industry 
is shoemaking. In spite of its antiquity, it is a modem-looking 
place, most of its old buildings having been destroyed in the 
fire of 1675. A few 17-1 8th cent, houses survive in Abington St. 
and Sheep Street. 

Railway Stations. Castle (D 1 ; Motor-BusM run from Demgate 
Rfmts.), Marefair. for all trains; CD 3) to Daventryi Althorp Park’. 
also Bridge St. (F 2). on the Peter- Brixwortlu Market Harborough and 
borough line. Leicester; Kettering and Stanford; 

Hotels. Angel (b;D 2), Bridge St.. Earls Barton and WeUingboro*; 
RB. 21/, P. gs.; Grand (a; D2). Olney; Stony Stratford; Wofrerton; 
Gold St.; Plough (c; £ 2), Bridge St., Blisworth and Towcester; Bucking- 
RB. 21/ at both; Ram (d;C 2), Sheep ham; from Victoria Promenade to 
St., RB. 17/6, P. gs.; Peacock 2) 

te ; D 3), Market Sq. ; Black Boy to Rugby; Leicester; etc. 

(D 3), Wood Hill, these three Canal Cruises in summer to 
commercial. Banbury and Nuneaton. 

Raatanrant. GaUeora, Gold St. Theatres. Repertory^ Guildhall 

Port Office CD 3), St. Giles’s St. Rd. ; New (variety), Abmgton St. 

Histiory. The castle built at this ancient Saxon town soon after the Norman 
Conquest by Simon de Sezdis became a favourite resort of the Norman and 
Ang^n kiim and maz^ great councils and parliaments were held here. It 
was the scene of the trial and condemnation of Thomas Becket in 1164, and 
Shakespeare laid the first scene of his *King John* in the great hall. In 1460 
one of the decisive battles of the Wars of the Roses was fought outside the 
town-walls, the Lancastrians being defeated and Henry VI taken prisoner. 
Northampton sided with Parliament during the Civil Wars, and one of the 
first acts of Charles 11 was to order its castle and walliT to be raxed. 

From the Castle Station^ which occupies the site of the 
vanished castle, Marefair leads towards the centre of the town. 
On the right is *St. Peter’s (D 1), dating from c. 1160, one of 
the finest late-Norman parish churches in England. The chief 
features are the richly carved arch on the W. front and (in the 
interior) the massive W. tower-arch and the quaintly carved 
capitals of the piers. Within is a fine Saxon cross-shaft. 

John Smith (d. 1742), the mezzotint engraver, is buried in the church, and 
Wm. Smith (d. 1839), the geologist, in the churchyard. — In Doddridge St., 
on the left, is the Independent Chapel (1642) where Dr. Doddridge ministered 
from 1729 to 1751. 

Farther on in Marefair is the Hazelrigge Mansion 
D 1)^ a pictur^que survival of the fire of 1675. Ckild St. 
continues Marefair to the church of All Saints^ rebuilt .after 
the fire of 1675, with an Ionic portico, in the centre of which 
is a statue of Charles 11 in a toga and a flowing wig. On the 
opposite side of George Row is the County Hall (D 3), a good 
spedmffii of late Renaissance, completed in 1682. The two 
courts have beautiful plaster ceilings. The Town Hall or 
OtUMall (1864; enlarged in 1892), in St. Giles’s Sq., is a florid 
bouding, adorned with sculptures and statues of Bng&h kings. 
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The borough records contain the names of 600 maym (a roll 
unrivalled by any other municipality) including that ofuurence 
Washington (1532 and 1545). In Guildhall Rd. is theWi/seiim 
<& Art Gallery (D 3; adm. free, weekdays 10-6, Thuri & Sat. 
10-9), with a fine ardiseological collection including early Iron 
Age antiquities from Hunsbury Hill (2 m. S.W.), W good 
geological collection, a unique section illustrating the history 
of foot-gear, and a display of English pottery and china\ 

$t. Giles's St. leads from the Town Hall to St> OtUa*$ Church (D 4), a 
crudfonn Perp. building with Norman portions, restored and enlarged in 
1857. Robert Browne (1553-1635), founder of the 'Brownists,' the precursors 
of Congregationalism, died in Northampton Gaol and is buried here. — In 
Bridge St., leading S. from All Saints, is St. John's Hospital, a somewhat 
decayed Dec. building; the chapel (now Rom. Cath.) has a fine Perp. W. 
window. 


To the N. of All Saints is the spacious Market Square (markets 
on Wed. and Sat.), whence Sheep St. leads N. to *St. Sepul- 
chre’s (C 2), one of the four round churches in England. The 
round part, with its eight Norman pillars supporting lat^ 14th 
cent, arches, dates from c. 1 100-15, and was most probably built 
by the first Earl, Simon de Senlis, who was a fervent Crusader; 
it resembles its prototype, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, more closely than the other English round churches. 
The present nave is an enlargement (13-14th cent.) of the original 
Norman choir; the dioir dates from 1860-64. The tower and 


smre are late 14th century. On the N. wall is the quaint Coles 
brass (1640). 

Futher N., in Barrack Rd., is the Roman Catholic Cathedral (A 2), de- 
signed by A. W. Pugin and onened in 1864, but still unfinished. — Abi^on 
St., leading N.B. firom the Market Square, past the Public Library (relics of 
John Clare, the poet) and a statue (by Tinworth) of Charles Bradlaugh 
(1833-91; M.P. for Northampton firom 1880), is continued by Wellingborough 
Rd. to the County Cricket Ground (1.) and Abington Park it.). In the park is 
Ablngton Museum (adm. free weekdays 10.30-12.30, 2.30-4, 5, or 6; Sun. aft. 
only; closed Fri. aft. Oct.-March). It was the former residence of Lady 
Bernard, Shakespeare’s grand-daughter (d. 167^, who was buried in the S. 
chapd of the old village church. St. Matthew's Church (19th cent. Gothic), in 
the Kettering Rd.. contains a Madonna and Child (1944), in stone, by Henry 
Moore, and a pamting (1947), 'Crucifixion,' by Graham Sutherland. — On 
the London road, 1 m. S. of Northampton, is a Queen Eleanor's Cross, one of 
three survivors (town bus 19 from Drapery). 

On the Towoester road, 4 m. S. of Northampton is BUsworth (Blisworth, 
"at the station, with a swimming-pool, RB. 13/6, P. 7 gs.). 

A favourite excursion is by the Rugby road or railway to (6 m.) AlffaorpParfc, 
the 17th cent, seat of Earl Spencer, which contains a large and famous *Colleo- 
tion of pictures, fiirniture, and dbina (adm. Apr.-Sept., Tues.-Thurs. 2.30- 

Tbp coUection Is especially notable for portraits by Van Dyck (Earls of 
Btirtol and Bedford, Lady Spencer, Due d'Arenberg and others); Ie(y 
(Beauto of Uie Cowt of Caarns H); KneUer (Duchess of Marlborouii^ and 
oiherO; ReyneUds (eighteen portraiti, houbly Gteorgiaaa Countess Spencer 
and daughter, Lavima Countess Spencer. Lady Anne Bingham. Viscount 
ddUtorp as a child. Ckruntess of 


Jr. Pembus, Doc de Gfaevieow; Mbr, Philip IX; Maes, Tromp; RapfmL 
Feagment of a Cartoon; Rubens, Tharikolfering Of Xlivid; Walker, Cromwieg. 
.On the W. aide of tbe pask (H m. firom the atatkuO is the ehardi of ChpaS 
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Bifai^ which contains the ^Tombs of the Spenceit (ftom 1S22 onwaids), 
hot is perhaps even more interesting as the borial-plaM of the WasUngton 
brothers who removed from Sidgrave (p. 262) to this district. A stone dab 
in the chancel floor covets the grave m Laurence Washington. **sonne and 
heire of Robert Wadiington of Soulgrave** and ancestor of George WaiUng- 
ton. who lived at 197cfcenC3i m. W. of Stony Stratford) from 1610 till his death 
at Ahhorp Park in 1616; and brasses in the central passage of the nave 
commemorate Robert Washington (d. 1622) and his wife who had occupied 
two houses at Great Brington since 1599. About li m. N.W. of Althon is 
East Haddon. where Anne, widow of Robert Washington of Sulgrave (d. l€20i, 
lived from 1626 till her death in 1652; and H N.B. is Hoidenby, birthplaoe 
of Sir Christopher Hatton (1540-^1), who in 1583 built Holderiby .Hhuse 
(adm. 21; May-Sept., Wed., Thurs., Sat., A BH. wedcends, 2.30-6; Oct* 
Apr., weekdays by api^), where Charles 1 was kept in the custody of Parlii^ 
ment for four months in 1647. 


The following route traverses the whole length of NorBiamptousliire, or 
Northants, which, as Fuller, a son of the soil (see below), points out, "bordereth 
upon more counties than any other in England, being nine in number.” It 
is especially noted for the manufacture of boott and moes (at Northampton. 


I (at Northampton, 


Kettering, Wdlingborough, etc.), and, in reference to its large farms and to 
the intermting and beautiful ar^teeture of its churches, it has been called 
a land of ^squires and spires.* This is the county of the Spencers of Althon, 
the Cedis of Burghley. and the Comptons of Castle Ashby, and it is the 
native country of Jfohn Dryden. The Saks cf Peterborough, m the N.B., is 
a separate administrative unit. 

From Northampton to Prsrborooor, 40^ m. (A 45, A 510, A 605); 
railway in c. H hr. The road keeps paralld to the Nene and affords access to 
an extraordinary number of intereding churches, culminating in Pderborongh 
Cathedral. — 3t m. Great Billing, The church ot Little Bitting, 1 m. 5.W., has 
a remarkable Saxon font. — 44 m. Eaton was the home m the Ffanklln 
family for many generations, whence Beidamin Franklin’s father emigrated 
to New England in 1685. His unde, Thomas FrankUn, is buried in the 
churchyard. — To the right, at 6i m., is the church of Earls Barton, with its 
famous *West Tower. ” w far the most noteworthy architectural monument 
of the Saxon period^* (frof, Baldwin Brown), dating from the late lOfa 
century. About 3 m. S., beyond Castle Ashby station, is *Castle Ashby House 


cent, fbmiture, etc. The churdi of St. Mary Magdalen contains interesting 
monuments. To the S. extends Yardley Chase, Whiston church, 1^ m. S.W. 
of the station, is an admirable specimen of late-Ferp. work (153^. — 10 m. 
Wellingboroagh, see Rte. 46. — At (14 m.) Pinedon we cross A 6 (Rte. 46). — 
20^ m. IsUp, a quaint village on the Nene, has a beautiful P^. diurcih, 
containing a tablet to the wife of Sir John Wauungton (d. 1624) and a chancel- 
screen presented by descendants of Mathias NicoU (Mayor of New York in 
1671). About H m. farther N. is Lowlck, the 15th cent, dburch of whidh has 
a remarkable octagonal lantern on the tower, fine contemporary monuments, 
and good stained glass of the Dec. period. About 1 m. S.W. of Lowick is 
*Drayton House, the beautifbl seat or Mr. N. Stopford Sackville, b^t in the 


( not a rag in it under forty, fifty, or a thousand years old,** says Horace 
Walp(^). — We cross the Nene into (21 m.) Thrtgfston (White small 

e market — 234 m. Tkorpe Waterville, At AldwinkJe, H m. w., were 
Thos. FoUer, lustorian (1608-61 : in the rectory of St Peter’s), and John 
Dryden (1631-1700; in the rectory of All Saints). — 2Si m. Barnwell has the 
rams of a 13th cent, castle. — 28 m. Oundle (Talbot, RB. 21/) is g charming 
little town (2200 inhab.), with a well-known public sdiook a lo^ ^urcS 
stee^ (210 ft.), and seme of the best 17-I8th cent houses In England, notabte 
^WhtteLioalttna641). ThefrontcfftheTalbot Inn was built wifamataeiim 


the u nfimihe d^New Building* at begun 1^ Sir Thos. Treshamc. 1603, 
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the latter (N.T.) adorned with *Popi^* sculptures and inscriptions. Jbrigstock, 
2 m. farther W., in the centre of RocMt^han Forest ^ has an interestiin church, 
mainly of pre-Norman date, and the kennels of the WoodlandTPytdhley 
hounds. — The remarkable E.E. church of (31 m.) Warmington rk^s its 
ori^nal roof, groined in wood. Beyond the Nene, 2 m. N.W. by focapath, is 
Fotheringhay, the scene of the trial and execution of Mary* (}ueen of ^ts, in 
1S87. Of the royal castle, where Richard 111 was bom m 1452, almost the 
only trace is the mound of the great keep (no adm.). The coUegiate wurch, 
with a noble lantem-tower, lacks the choir of t^ ori^nal building (1415); 
it contains two monuments erected by Queen Elizabeth in memory of xorkist 
princes buried here. — 32-^^ m. Elton. Before the village (1.) is Elton Hall 
(adm. 2/6, Apr.-Sept., Wed. & Thurs., 2-'6; rfmts.), a lS-19th cent, mansion 
with charming gardens. At (3Si m.) Kate*s Cabin we cross the Great North 
Road. — 404 m. Peterborough, see Rte. 49. — From Northampton to Olney 
and Bedford, see Rte. 46. 

A 508 leads due N. to (7Si m.) Brixworth, with the kennels 
of the P^chley hunt. The *Church, built c. 680 with the bricks 
from adjacent Roman buildings, is a highly interesting example 
of Romanesque in which three distinct periods of pre-Norman 
architecture can be traced. Spratton^ 2i m. W., has a Ti^s. 
Norman church containing die effigy of Sir John Swinford 
(d. 1371), with the earliest known example of the SS collar. 

Brixworth is c. 8 m. S.E. of the battlefield of Naseby, where Charles I and 
Prince Rupert were decisively defeated by Fairfax in 1645. A column erected 
in 1936 marks the correct site. 

We now enter Leicestersliire. Thoi^ this county includes several industrial 
centres (Leicester, Loui^borough, Hinckley) as well as a small coalfield in the 
N.W., adjoining the v^d heathlands of Charnwood Forest, it is best known 
for its famous passlands (mainly in the E.). a classic region for fox-hunters. 
Leicestershire, Rutland, and Northamptonshire are sometimes spoken of as 
the Shires*, but, more strictly, that t«m is reserved for the country hunted 
by the celebrated packs of foxhounds known as the Quorn, the Cottesmore, 
the Pytchley, the Woodland Pytchley, and the Belvoir, and thus excludes a 
considerable part of Northants while it includes a portion of Lincolnshire. 
Outside these limits are *the Provinces.' • 

86 m. Market Harborough {Three Swans, RB. 22/6-30/, 
P. 11-14 gs.; Angel, RB, 16/6-25/, P. 7 gs.; Peacock, RB. 15/), 
a town of 10,400 inhab., is a famous fox-hunting centre. In the 
market-place are the quaint grammar school (1614) and the 
Perp. church of St. Dionysius, with its beautiful Dec. broach 
spire. Close by is the old house in which Charles I is said to 
have slept the night before the battle of Naseby (7 m. S.W.). 

-- From Market Harborough to Rugby and Oundle, see p. 306; RothMfell 
(p. 352)is6m, S.E. - 

The country between Market Harborough and Leicester is 
hunted by the Pytdiley, Quorn, and Femie foxhounds.— 
92 m. Kwworth was the birthplace of Mrs. Barbauld (1743- 
1825). Dr. Philip Doddridge was a dissenting minister here in 
1723-25. 

100 m. LEICESTEat (285,050 inhab.), on the Soar, the 
ancient county town of Leicestershire, is a busy and dieerful 
industrial dty, with important remains of its past history. It 
has long been noted as the centre of ffie hosi^ trade; more 
xecjsotly it has added light engineering to important manufac- 
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tures of boots and shoes, elastic fabrics, etc. In 1919 its former 
city status was restored and it is now the seat of a bishop. 

Railway StatioiM. London Road Infokmation Bureau, 29 Honafair 

(B4; Rfmts.), for the L.M.R^; St 

Cetftral (Cl: Rfmts.) and Belgrave Motor-Buses from Northampton 
Road (A 4), for the £.R. Sq. (B 4) to Market Harboroujh; 

Hotels. Grand (a; E3), Granby from St. Margaret's (Abbey St.; C 2, 

St., RB. from 17/6; Bell (b; D 3), B 3) to Lowthborougk\ Ashby ana 

T.H., Humberstone Gate, RB. 21/; Burton\ Oakham; UppinghannMelton 
Royal (c; D 3), Horsefair St., RB. Mowbray; from Newarke (£ 1) to 
17/6; George (e; C 3), Haymarket, Liit/erwonA; from Western BouleWird 

RB. 18/-6; & Pheamt (d; D 3), (F 1) to Nuneaton and Coventry; from 

HumberstonTGate, RB. 18/, White Southgate St (D2) to Grantham; 
Hart (D 3). Haymarket, RB. 21/, Coventry and Birmingham; eve. 
both commercial; Wellington (f; D 3), Theatres. Theatre Royal CP2; 

Granby St, commercial, R.B. 16/6; repertory), Hortefhir St.; Li»llr(E 3), 
Heathfleld, unlic., 236 London Rd.. Dover St., Palace (C 3; variety), Bd- 

RB. 18/. grave Gate.— Concerts at DeMonr- 

Post OflBee (D 3), Bishop St. — JortHallandtheCity Art Gallery, 

Ifistory. Leicester was the traditional residence of Ki^ Lear and his 
daugihters. Under the Romans it was the fortified town of Rata Coritanorum. 
From 680 to 869 it was the seat of the East Mercian bishopric, but soon 
after it became one of the Five Boroughs of the Danelagh. It was recovered 
by Ethdfleda, the Lady of Mercia, in 918. After the Norman Conquest it 
fell to Hud^ of Grantmesnil, who built the castle, and in 1239 to Simon de 
Montfort, Ear^of Leicester, who was a great benefactor of the town. Under 
the Lancastrian kings the castle was an occasional royal residence, and several 
parliaments were held here in the 15th century. Richard 111, however, on his 
way to Bosworth Field in 1485, was obliged to sleep at an inn. In the Civil 
War Leicester was captured by Prince Rupert in 1645 after a three days* siege 
at which John Bunyan was present, but it was recovered by Parliament aftv 
the battle of Naseby. The moderg prosperity of the dty may perhaps be 
dated from the introduction of the stoddng-ftame about 1686. Letter 
was the birthplace of Thomas Cooper, the Chartist (1805-92). Thomas Cook 
arranged the first railway excursion in 1841, from Leicestei^ to Loughborough 
and back. 

The tnodem centre of Leicester and the converging point of 
the main thorougMares, about i m. from each of the three 
railway stations, is marked by a Clock Tower (D3; 1866), 
adorned with statues of Simon de Montfort and three later 
benefactors of the city. To the W. runs the Hi^ St., which 
with its continuation, St. Nicholas St., formed the main 
thorou^are from £. to W. of the Roman and medieval town. 
At the point where it intersects the old thoroughfare from N. 
to S. (Highcross St. and its continuation, Southgate St.) 
formerly stood the High Cross, 

To the right in Highcross St. is All Saints (C 1), a well-proporticmed early 
Dec. chtnch vrith a Norman W. doorway, an E.E. font, and a curious dock. 
The picturesque Great Meeting, in East Bond St. (C 2), is one of the oldest 
surviving Nonconformist chapels (1708). — St. MargareVs (B 2), at the end 
of Churchgate, is an £;E. and Perp. church, vriUi a noble Perp. tower. 

hi St. Nicholas Street is the church of St. Nicholas^ the 
oldest in Leicester, built partly of Roman materials, with a 
diaiming early-Norman tower, a primitive Romanesque nave 
of the Saxon period, and an RE. <toiicel. On the W. side of 
the chindiyard stands the Jewry Wall (D 1), a mass of Roman 
masonry about 70 ft long and 18 ft. hi^, with bonding-courses 
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oi bridt This relic, with its four arched recesses, was/the W. 
wall of the basilica in the Roman Forum, the whole or which 
has been excavated to reveal the remains of later Romap baths 
(adm. free lQ-5 or 6). 

A Roman pavement, one of many that have been found in the dtylmay be 
seen beneath the railway, at the end of Blackfriars St., on aimlication to the 
Forum caretaker. Another may be seen at No. SO St. Nicholas St., opposite the 
church (adm. 3d.); yet others at the museum (see below). \ 

The ministrations of William Carey (17S^^) and Robert Hall (18S7-2S), 
the Baptists, are commemorated in William Careys Cottage (open wewdays 
2-4.30) in Harvey Lane, leading off Thornton Lane. — St. Nicholas Stl ends 
at the West Bridge over the Grand Junction Canal, beyond which King 
Ridiard’s Rd. leads to Bow Bridge over the Soar. An inscription <m a house 
adjoining Bow Bridge records the last resting-place of Richard III ; according 
to tradition, his body, brought back from Bosworth for interment in the 
monastery of the Grey Friars, was thrown into the river on the suppression of 
the monasteries, but was afterwards reburied here. 

Castle St. leads from the S. end of St. Nicholas St. to the 
remains of the once famous Castle (El). Adjoining the 
Tudor entrance gateway, with the porter’s lodge, is the Casth 
House, incorporating die domestic buildings. On the left is 
*St Mary de Castro, an interestmg diurch with an unusual 
ground-plan; to the oii^al Norman collegiate church were 
added a chancel in the richest late-Norman style (after 1150) 
and. in the RE. period, a wide parochial nave, on the S. ude, 
and a massive tower. Ibe Norman N. doorway, windows, and 
sedilia, the Dec. roof in the original chancel, die H.E. sedilia 
and Perp. roof in the S. nave, and the 13th cent, font should be 
noted. In Castle Yard an 18th cent, fa^de masks the late- 
Norman hall of the castle, still used for assize courts (open first 
Mon. in month 10-3). On the right of the lane leading to the 
ruined Turret Gateway is the Castle Mound, perhaps* dating 
from Ethelfleda’s time. Beyond the gateway (r.) the so-called 
Deacon Workshop (1771 ; recreated here in 1953) illustrates the 
art of an 18th cent, clodonaker. 

The gateway leads into the Newarke, added to the castle 
precincts in 1332, whidi includes the rebuilt Trinity Hospital, 
fouxwied in 1331 and enlarged in 1355, with its partly origixuil 
chapd (adm. on application), to the right. To the left, the 
Wygfeston Chantry House (c. 1512, damaged in 1940 and later 
r^iMt) and Skeffington House form Ae Newarke Houses 
Museum (weekdays 10-5, 6, or 7,'Bun. 2-5). The rooms illus- 
trate the social and industrial history of the city, with fine dis- 
plays of shoes and clocks. Opposite is the College of Art 
md Technology. On leaving the Newarke by the splendid 
Nema^ke Gateway (1322) we turn to the left. Peacock Lane 
leada to tlM rig^t from Southgate St. to the old dvic chuidi of 
St Martin (D 2), the cathedral since 1926, mainly E.E. in style 
with a Perp. chancel. Adiacrat (W.) is tiiie ^GuddhaU (adm. 
free; weekdays 10-5, 6, or 7)* a 15^16th cent timber and plasty 
biilldhig, orighially the haU d the Guild of Corpis Christi. 
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The mayor’? parlour contains a fine chimney-piece (1637), 
woodwork, and stained glass and the great hall is imposing. 
The Town Library, one of the earliest mtinicipal free libraries, 
founded before 1587, has been here since 1632. A little to the E. 
lies the Market Place (D 3 ; markets Wed. and Sat.), the Corn 
Exchange in which has a fine outside staircase. To the S. are 
the Town Hall{\%lS) and the Central Reference Library. Belvoir 
St., S. of the library, leads to the New Walk, a tree-lined walk 
in which is the City Museum & Art Gallery (F 4; 10-5, 6, or 7, 
Sun. 2-5.) 

This possesses interesting Roman antiquities, including several tessdlated 
pavements (notably ‘Diana and Actson*) and a milestone from the Fosse Way. 
The emphasis in painting and sculpture is on modern works. Among the 
paintings may be noted Hogarth* s Wollaston Family, John Ople*s Boy with a 
Hoop, and G. F, Watts*s Fata Morgana. The muniment room contains the 
archives of both city and county, and the most valuable MSS., including the 
Codex Ldcestrensis of the New Testament, from the Town Library. 

From the end of the New Walk, University Rd. leads to the 
right (passing Victoria Park, with De Montfort Hall and a War 
Memorial Arch, by Lutyens) to the University College (1921). 
Beside the college is Wyggeston Boys'* School, which can trace 
its origins to a charitable foundation in 1513. 

Be^trave Gate leads N.E. from the clock*tower to Bdgrave Rd. station, 
whence Abbey Park Rd. runs to the left to the Abbey Fork (A 2, 3). with its 
lake, and to the remains of LeiGester Abbey, whither Cardinal Wolsey. **an 
old man, broken with the storms of state,** came to die, in 1 530. His tomb has 
disappeared, and little remains of the rich Augustinian monastery except the 
foundations and the boundary-walls, the existing ruins being part of an 
Elizabethan house. Farther on in Belgrave Rd. is Belgrave Hall (10-5, 6, or 
7; Sun. 2-5), buUt in 1709-1 3,*^ and now a period museum of 17-19th cent, 
furniture, etc. — Quenby Hall^ in pastoral upland country, 8 m. E. of Ldcestm*, 
is claimed to be the Snest Jacobean mansion in the county. 

Charming walks or drives may be taken from ^coster throuf^ the nigged 

■ “ * ‘0, we diverge 

ftheOrmof 
. ard IV) lived 

with DM first husband. Sir John Grey. Passing the atti;active Groby Pool we 
reach (6^ m.) Newtown Unford, which is adjoined by *Bradeote Park (open 
daily to walkers; on Thurs. in Apr.-Oct., 10.30-9.30, for driving through), 
with the chapel (summer Thurs. 2.30-5.30) and the ruins of the hall whem 
Lady Jane Grey, the ‘nine days’ queen* (bom here in 1537), was found by 
Roger Ascham reading Plato’s ‘Fhcdo’ while the rest of the family were gone 
hunting. About 2 m. N.W. of Newtown are the i4th cent, remains of 
Ulvetserqft Priory, The excursion may be extended to Bardon Hill^ Mount 
St, Bernard. Grace Dleu (see below), etc., or we may return vi& Cropston 
Reservoir, Thurcaston. birthplace of Bp. latimer (1485-1555), and Rothley. 

From Locestcr to Burton, 25b m. (A 50), railway in c. li hr.; riiis line, 
as fhr as Swannington, the station before Ashby, was Robert St^henson's 
first railway (183;^. — 4i m. Groby (see above). Kirby Muxloe (Forest Lodge, 
unlic., RB. 15/), 24 m. S., is a good centre for visiting Chamwood Forest. 
It to a ruined and moated Castle (9-6 or 8, winter 9.30-4, Sun. from 2; fid.) 
tot in 1480-84. — Beyond (10 m.) Bardon Hill (912 ft.), on the right, a 
view-point, we enter the Leicestershiie coalfield. — 12 m. CoalviUe 
(25,750 iofaab.) is a mining and brickmaking town. About 24 m. N.B. is the 
abbey Of Mount St. Bernard, a Trappist monastery founded in 1835 and now 
to toy tored abbey* in En^^d, and 34 m. N., beyond Whitwicic, is 
Grace mm, with scanty ruint of a 13th cent. Augosttnian nunnery and a 

HMmor house in which Francis Beaumont (1584-1616) was bom. 

17 m. Ashby-d^-Zottch {Royal, RB. 21/; Queen% RB. 15/, P 6 gs.; 
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Midland. P.R.) is a thriving town (6400 inhab.) in pretty suiroundiito. The 
Casth (daily. Son. from 2; adm. 6d0 is the extensive ruin of a fortress, built in 
1476 on the site of a Norman castle and riighted by the Parliamenmrians in 
1648. Mary, Queen of Scots, smnd a night in it in 1S69 and againun 1S86, 
but it is more famous as the locale of several scenes in Tvanhoe.* The Tourna- 
ment Field* lies about 1 m. N. of the town. In the late-Perp. church of St. 
Helen are the tombs of the second Earl of Huntingdon (d. 1561) and oflSdina, 
Countess of Huntingdon (d. 1791), Wesley’s friend; an almost unieue re- 
cumbent effigy of a pilgrim (ISth cent.); and a finger-pillory forvdelinqi^ts in 
churdi. — From Ashby to Derby, see p. 346; to Nottingham, p. 356; to 
Nuneaton, p. 307. — A 50 goes on past (20 m.) Swadlincote, in a colliew and 
fireclay-maldng district (20,305 inhab.). — 25^ m. Burton-an-Trent, see p. 274. 

From Lsicester to Granthasi, 30^ m. (A 607); railway in li-l| hr. — At 
(44 m.) Syston we diverge from the Fosse Way to Newark and ascend the 
valley of the Wreak, in which are many villages with names ending in *by.* 
an evidence of Danish occupation. — 5^ m. (r.) Queniborough was the head- 
quarters of Prince Rupert during the siege of Leicester. — 7 m. Rearsby. 
Oaddesby, 24 m. E., has a fine early 14th cent, church. — 84 m. Brooksby, 
with a beautiful little Perp. church and an Elizabethan manor house, the 
birthplace in 1592 of George Villitfs, first Duke of Buckingham. — 15 m. 
Melton Mowbray, see Rte. 46. — We cross the Leicestershire Wolds, for which 
(20 m.) Waltham~on~the-lVolds is a good centre. — 30;^ m. Grantham, see 
Rte. 49. , 

Leaving Leicester by Belgrave Rd., we bear left and cross! the 
Soar. — 104 m. Wanlip. The church (i m. r.) contains the 
brass of Sir Thomas Walsh (d. 1393), one of the finest in Eng- 
land. — At (105i m.) Rothley^ to tiie left, is Rothley Temple 
(no adm.), an Elizabethan mansion with tihe chapel of a pre- 
oqptory of the Templars. Lord Macaulay (1800-59) was bom 
here. — We traverse the long street of Mountsorrel, and reach 
(lOSj m.) Quorn, formerly Quorndon (Bull’s Head, RB. 17/6; 
Manor House, RB. 15/6), with 16th cent, tombs in the church 
and the kennels of the famous Quorn hunt (pron. ’Com’). 

About 2 m. E. is Woodhouae, the little Perp. church of which contains some 
fine stained glass. Qose by are Beau Manor (no adm.), the beautifbl home, 
untU 1946, of the Curzon-Herrick family, of which Robert Herrick and Dean 
Swift were connections, and Woodhouae Eavea, a popular starting-point for 
excursions in Chaniwood Forest. 

Ill m. Loughborough (King's Head, RB. 22/6; Great Central, 
RB. 17/6, P. 6i gs.), a thriving hosiery and engineering town 
(34,750 i^ab.), has a large Dec. and Perp. church (All Saints) 
notable for its bold arches and for the uniformity of its mouldings. 
’Great Paul’ of London was cast in Messrs. Taylor’s bell- 
foundry here. The War Memorial Tower (1923), in Queen’s 
Psu^ has a carillon of 45 bells, saitHo be the lar^st in the world. 
Loughborough Institute of Technology is an important centre 
of engineering education. 

The Nothnoham Road (A 60) turns E. and crosses the Soar. 
— j^yond (1 144 Hoton we enter Notts. — 1 16|.m. Costock 
has an old manor house. A road on the left leads to East Leake^ 
in the chuix^ of which is preserved a ’shawm,* or loi^ trumpet 
fcnmerly used by the bass singer. About 3 m. N. is Gotham 
(Cudcoo^Bush Inn, P.R.), famous for its ’Wise Men’ who 
attempted to make a hedge round a cuckoo and went to sea in 
abowL Washington Irving bestowed this name on New York. 
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— 117 m. The attractive village of Bumy^ rebuilt by the ‘wrest- 
ling baronet/ Sir Thomas Parkyns (1664-1741), has a 14th 
cent, church with a noble chancel. — 126 m. Nottingham, 
see Rte. 46. 

The Derby Road (A 6) from Loughborough descends the 
Leicestershire bank of the Soar. — 1 1^ m. Kegworth is notable 
for its beautiful late-Dec. diuich, of a symmetrical and uniform 
design, with double aisles, good tracery, and fine glass. The 
church of KingstonronrSoar^ on the opposite (Notts) bank, has 
a richly decorated 15 th cent, chantry, profusely displaying tto 
rebus (Babe-in-Tun) of the Babington family, to which Anthony 
Babini^on, the conspirator (executed in 1586), belonged. — 
We cross the Nottingham-Ashby road and the Trent and enter 
Derbyshire. — 124 m. Elvaston Castle (Earl of Harrington), on 
the right, is noted for its ^dens. 

Derbyriiire, with scenery varying from the bleak moors of the Peak to the 
pastoral meadows in the south, and from the crowded industrial area on the 
Notts border to the romantic loveliness of Dovedale. provides as many 
striking contrasts as any county in England. The chief rivers are the Derwent 
and the Dove, both tributaries of the Trent. The main industry is mining 
(coal and iron, with some lead and zinc), though Derby and some other 
towns are manufacturing centres of importance. 

128 m. DERBY (pron. ‘Darby*; 141,250 inhab.), the capital 
of Derbyshire, an episcopal see since 1927, the seat of extensive 
railway works, and an important manufacturing town with a 
great diversity of industries, is situated on the W. bank of the 
Derwent. Plan, p. 355. ^ 

Railway Stations. Midland (ES; JamesSt.; (C2); Ga/nshorougA.Bab- 
Rfmts.), Midland Rd . — Friargate ington Lane (D 2). 

(B 1; ^mts.), for the E.R. Post Office (C 2), Victoria St. 

Hotels. Midland (c; E S). adjoining Motor>Biues and Coaches from 

the L.M.R. Station, RB. 32/~S0/; the Bus Station (C 3, 4; rfints.) to 
Friary (a; B 1), Friar Gate, RB. 21/, all parts. — Town BUSESfrom Market 
P. 9 gs.; York (d; E 5), RB. 72/6, Place. 

F. 9 gs.; aarendon (e; E 5), TJfL, lliaatTea. Playhouse, Sacbeverel 
RB. 20/, commercial. St.; Hippodrome (variety). Green 

Restunants. St. James's, St. Lane. 

History. The Roman station of Derventio was at Little Chester, on the 
opposite bank of the Derwent. Derby was one of the ‘Five Borou^* held 
by thepanes, and in the Anglo-Saxon period was a town of great inmortanoe. 
During the Civil War the town was held by Parliament. In 1745 Prince 
(paries Edward with his Highland army penetrated as fhr S. as Derby, but 
mr two days he was forced to begin his retreat to Scotland, adm the 
disaster of Culloden awaited him. — The first suooessfiil English sfik-mill 
was erected at Derby in 1717 by John Lombe, who stole the secret of the 
auchinery from Piedmont, and in 1755 the Derby ceramic industry (conm. 
helow) was established by Wm. Duesbury df London. — Joseph Wiwt, the 
Pfda^ CWright of Derby*; 1734-97), was bom inIron Gate* Herbwrtl&moor 
(1820-1903) in Exeter St., and John FUimsteed (1646-1719), astronomep-royal, 
at Denby, ^ m. N. — Derby is the *Stoniton* of *Adam Bede.' 

. London Rd. runs dii^ to the centre of the town. On the 
ngbt Midland Rd., passing the Midland Railway War Memorial, 
mds to the L.M.R. Station; on the left is the Royal Infirmary 
(E4; 1891). In St Peter’s St is the churdi ai Su Peter*s (C 3; 
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14r>15th cent.). Cormnarket leads straight on to th6 Market 
Place (B 2, 3), with the Toym Hall; while Victoria Stl leads to 
the left to the Wardwick, with the Library, Museum & Art 
Gallery (C 2; also entered from the Strand, behind). \ 

The Museum^ largely devoted to local industries, includes old Derby ware 
and a good working model showing the development of the Midland Railway. 
There is a fine cross-shaft (c. 850) from St. Alkmund's, and a gold braced 
of the Bronze Age found at Stanton (N. Staffs.). The conunittee ro6m (adm. 
by request) contains relics and oak panelling from Exeter House, ^here the 
Young Pretender lodged in 1745. The Art Gallery includes paintings by Wright 
of Derby. 


At the beginning of Friar Gate, on the right, is St, Werburgh's 
(largely rebuilt by Blomfield), where Dr. Johnson was married 
to Elizabeth Porter on July 9th, 1735. — From the market 
place. Iron Gate leads N. to All Saints (B 2), the cathedral of 
Derby, which has a splendid Perp. ♦Tower (210 ft. high), built 
in 1509-27. The church, rebuilt by Gibbs in 1725, with a 
spacious and li^t interior, has good ironwork screens by 
Robert Bakewell. It contains the tombs of ‘Bess of Hardwick* 
(1520-1608), the building Countess of Shrewsbury, ahd of 
Henry Cavendish (1731-1810), the chemist, and the unique 
wooden effigy of a canon (c. 1500), on the S. side; on the N. 
is the incised slab to sub-dean Lawe‘(c. 1450). The County 
Hall, in St. Mary’s Gate, opposite, is said to be the scene of 
Hetty Sorrel’s trial (‘Adam Bede’). Queen St. continues Iron 
Gate to St, Alkmund*s (A 2), rebuilt in 1846. To the left is 
Derby School, where Flamsteed was a pupil, founded in 1160 
and restored by Queen Mary in 1554. On the right Bridge 
Gate leads to St. Mary’s Bridge, with the chapel of Our Lady 


of the Brigg, a relic of old Derby (c. 1330). 

In Osmaiton Rd. (F 4) axe the works of the Royal Crown Derby Porcelain 
Company (comp, above), o^en to visitors on written application. The present 
company was establishi^ in 1877 to revive the Derby porcelain industry, 
wbi<m bad declined since the days of Duesbury. — Behind is the Arboretwn 
(F 3), a pleasant park of 22 acres, containing a statue of F. H. Royce, the 
motor engineer, and the Headless Cross,* in a hoUow of which, filled with 
vinegar, the townsfolk used to place their money during the plague of 1665, 
when buying provisions from the country people. The famous Rolls-Royce 
Works are near Osmaston Rd., farther south. 

About 4 m. N.W. of Derby is Kedleston (Viscount Scarsdale; adm. 2/6; 
May-Sept. Wed. & Sun.; also summer BH.; 2-5). a classical mansion built 
“^rom the designs of James Paine and Robert Adam in 1759^5, of which 
Dr. Johnson said it would do excellmtl^or a town hall. The Church contaiiut 
the tombs df Marquess Cttrzon( 1859-1925) and his first wife, with effigies by 
Sir B. Mackennal. — Excursions may be made also to Chaddesden, 2 m. £., 
to Breadsall, 2| m. N.E., and to Morley, 44 m. N.E., each of which possesses 
a dxurch of great interest, the last with 15th cent, glass and monuments; 
al^ to Dak Abbey (6 m. E.), the fragmentary relic of a Pxemonstratensian 
bi^se; etc. — It mould not be forgotten that Derby is the *Gateway of the 
Peak* (Rte. 47). 

The Road non Dbkby to NomNOHAM (A S2: 15i m.) runs vli <8 m.) 
Sandkere, when the churdi has a fine 14th eeot. chanoel, and (9 m.) Sukk* 
ford, a aa^ town manufacturing lead-peodls, with a fine Saxon cross-soafl 
neap tbs ohitfeih. 

FhOli^ lihntBV TO ASHBY-OB-LArZoucB, 14| m. The long I4tb 

aeau Bkarkeston BrUke oves the Tmnt was the most southerly point readied 
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by the advance guard of the Highlanders in 1745. — 8 m. Melbourne (Mel* 
bourne, RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.), a small town, has a noble Norman churdi, restored 
by Scott. Thomas Cook, the tourist agent (1808-92J, was bom here. Mc/- 
bourne Hail (c. 1700), with its delightful ^dens and garden sculpture (adm. 
2/6; Easter-Sept., daily exc. Mon. & Fn. 2-7.30, BH. 11-8), was once the 
seat of Lord Melbourne, and here Baxter began his ‘Saints* Everlasting Rest.' 

— At (11 m.) Staunton Harold (r.) is one of the few churches built during the 
Commonwealth, with curious inscriptions. — 14^ m. Ashby^ see p. 343. 

From Derby to Stokb-on-Trbnt. 35 m. (A 516. A SO); railway in 1-U hr. 

— At(81mOHnriofiwejoinA SO, and thence follow the valley of the Dove. — 
On the Staffordshire bank, \i m. S., is Tutbury {Dog & Partridge, RB. 17/6, 
P. 84 gs.), famous for its alabaster. The Castle (adm. 6d. daily) belonged to 
the Ferrers family from 1070, but the existing remains are those of a late 14th 
cent, mansion of John of Gaunt, with 15- 16th cent, additions, which Mary, 
Queen of Scots, as a prisoner visited in 1569, 1570, and 1585. The Church is 
the nave of a Etenedictine priory founded c. 1086 and shows good *Norman 
work of the 12th century. — 12 m. Sudbury has a dharming village street. 
The Hall (Lord Vernon) is red brickwork of 1615-20. The church of Hanbury, 
3 m. S., claims to have the oldest alabaster effigy in England (Sir John Han- 
bury; d. 1303). — 19 m. Uttoxeter (White Hart, RB. 24/6, P. 13 gs.; Lion, 
RB. 18/, P. 8 gs.), with 7450 inhab., is best remembered for the self-imposed 
penance of Dr. Johnson, who 'stood bare-headed in the rain in the market- 
place to expiate his refusal, ffty years before, to attend his father’s bookstall 
(bas-relief on the conduit). Mary Howitt was bom here in 1804. Hence to 
Ashbourne, see p. 358; to Stafford, see p. 312. — 23i m. Checkley has a fine 
*Church, with a Dec. chancel, some ancient glass, and ffiree late-Saxon 
crosses. — From (25i m.) Upper Tean A 522 goes N. to Leek, vxA (2i m.) 
Cheadle (Royal Oak, RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.), a pleasantly situated town with a 
Rom. Cath. church by A. W. Pugin (1846) and a 'Nature Rescuve* on Hawks- 
moor, overlooking the Chumet. — 29 m. Blythe Bridge, H N. of which is 
Caverswall Castle, a massive Jacobean manor house rebuilt in 1643 by 
Matthew Cradock, first governor of the Massachusetts Company. It is now 
a convent of Missionary Sisters (adm. to grounds on written application). — 
We enter the Potteries at (32^ Longton. — 35 m. Stoke, see p. 314. 

From Derby to the Peak District and Manchester, see Rte. 47; to Burton, 
Birmingham, and the S.W., see Rte. 35. 


46. FROM LONDON TO NOTTINGHAM AND SHEFFIELD 
VIA BEDFC»U> 


Road, 161 m. To (20 m.) St. Albans, see Rte. 45. — A 6. 30i m. Luton. 
— 49^ m. Bedford. — 74 m. Kettering, — A 6003. 874 m. Uppingham . — 
94 m. Otdeham. — A 606. 104 m. Melton Mowbray. — 123 m. Nottingham. — 


Nottmgham and Sheffield (162i m.) there is a good alternative, vi& (137 m.) 
Mmatfield, (140J m.) Pleasley, and (1474 m.) Clown. 

SAarwAY. From St. Pancras to Bedford, 4^ m. in 1-14 hr.; to Nottingham, 
1234 m. in 24-2| hrs.; to Sh^field, 1584 m. in 3i-4 hrs. rrom Marylebone to 
Nottingham, see Rte. 45; Sheff^ (1^ m.) is reached in 34 ^ hrs. by tl^ 
route. Principal Statioxu from St. Pancras. — 20 m. iS!r. Albans. — 24f m. 
Harpenden. — 304 m. Luton. — 41f m. AmpthiU, — 49i m. Bedford, |unction 
for Olney (104 m.). — 65 m. Wellingborough. — 72 m. Kettering. — 794 m. 
Corby dk Weldon. — 904 m. Manton (for Uppfogham, H m.). — 94 m. 
Oakham. — lOH m. Melton Mowbray. — 1234 m. NoM^Juun. The through 
trains tor Sheffield diverge at Ketterkg and run vid: 78 m. Desborough and 
Ro/bwa//. — 83 m. Market Herborough,--^S9 m. Leicester. — 109 m. 
fenmw-on-Soar A Quom. — 1114 ». Lougiiborongh. — 1 19i m. Trent, — 
1264 m. itkestmu — i46 m. Cherierfield. — 1584 m* ShriBdM (Midland). 
From London to (20 m.) St, Albans, see Rte. 45. 

At (25 tn.) Httveadea (14,250 inhab.; Glen Eagle, RB. 20/, 
r* gs.; Old Code, T.H., RB. 17/. P. 8 gs.) a weU-known 
ao,!.— 12 
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co-educational school (5/. George* s), Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, S min. S. of the station, is noted for the agricultural 
experiments begun by Sir John Lawes and Sir HecA Gilbert 
in 1843 (adm. for technical visitors on applicatioi^ to the 
secretary; guide provided). 

We now enter B^ordihire, or Be&, watered by the tortuous buse and 
famous as the county of John Bunyan and John Howard. Edumtion (at 
Bedford) and hat-making (at Luton) are characteristic industries. \ 

301 m. Luton (George, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.; Red Lion\ T.H., 
RB. 18/6), with 1 10,350 inhab. and light engineering and motor- 
car works, is the chief centre of the hat-making industry which 
developed from the straw-plait manufacture introduced c. 250 
years ago. The Museum (adm. free, 10-5, 7, or 8, Sun. from 2), 
in Wardown Park, contains exhibits illustrating the straw-plait 
and hat industry. Near the station is the fine church of St. 
Mary, with a 14th cent, tower and good Dec. work in the in- 
terior. Exertional are the stone tabernacled ^Baptistery, given 
by Philippa of Hamault, and the Wenlock Chapel (146|1), in 
the N. transept, with its late-Perp. wooden ^Screen arid re- 
markable double arch. The tomb of William Wenlock (d. 1392), 
prebendary of St. Paul's, is older than the chapel. On the S. 
side are good sedilia and the little Barnard chantry (c. 1492). 
St. Andrew* s Church, 1 m. N.E. of the centre, off New Bedford 
Rd., is a striking building by Sir Giles Scott (1932). 

Ijiton Hoc (Sir Harold Wemher; adm. Easter-Sept.» Mon., Wed., Thurs., 
Sat., & BH. 1 1-6; Sun. 2-6; 2/6) lies 2 xn. S. of the town. The house, built by 
Robert Adam in 1762, contains the *Wemher Collection of paintings, porce- 
lain, bronzes, medieval ivories, and other art treasures. Outstanding among 
the many notable paintings are : Bermejo, St. Michael ; Lippis Virgin and Child ; 
and Metsu. Gallant Conversation. 

Moroa-Busss to Hitchin and Baidock; Dunstable, Tring, and Aylesbury; 
Leighton Buzzard’. Whipsnade; Bedford. 

40i^ m. Clophill is 3 m. E. of Ampthffl (White Hart RB. 15/6), 
an old-fashioned market-town (2850 inhab.) in attractive 
country, which has been identified as Mark Rutherford’s 
’Cowfold.’ The church contains the monument of Richard 
Nicholls (1624-72), first English governor of New York 
(1664--67), surmounted by the caimon-ball which is said to have 
caused his death in a naval action against the Dutch. Ampthill 
Eark (1694) has a park (open tqj^alkers) famous for its vener- 
able pollarded oaks. A memorial cross with an inscription by 
Horace Walpole marks the site of Any}thill Castle, the residence 
of Catherine of Aragon in 1531-33. 

To the E. of AmpthOl Perk, on a ridge to the N. of the town, are the mins 
of Baughton House, built for the Countess of Pembroke, ^Sidney’s sister, 
Pemb^e's mother,*' by John Thorpe and Inigo Jones (c. 1600). It is some- 
times identified with Bunyan's 'House BeautifiiT.* About 2 m. N. is the church 
of Houghton Conquest, with old waU-patntings, fragments of good old glass, 
•pd tmasses. 

48i t». Ebtow, John Bunyan’s home, is now almost a submb 
of Braord, from which it is usually visited (see below). 

49i m. BEPFCMRD, a pleasant resitoitial county town 
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(53,050 inhab.) on the Ouse (good boating), with some manu- 
factures, is chiefly notable for its Bunyan associations and for 
its schools. 

RaOwJiy Stetioni (1 m. apart). Bridga» S. side of the bridge* RB. 
Midland Road (Rfmts.), W. of the 16/6-22/6. P. 12-15 gs.:.Lioii, T.H., 
town, for the n»itt une and for SS High St.. RB. 18/6. P. 9 gi.; 

Hitchin and Northampton. A. Embankment, on the river. RB. 21/; 

John*Sf S. of the Ouse, for Oxford De Parya. RB. 17/6-25/, P. 9 gs. 
and Cambridge. Post Offlee, Dame Alice St., near 

Hotris. Swan, at the bridge, a fine High St. 
old house, with a staircase from Motor-Bnaes from Broadway to 
Houghton House, RB. 18/. P. 9 gs.; all destinations. 

The well-known Schools of Bedford originated in the bounty of Sir' William 
Harpur, a native of the town and Lord Mayor of London, who in 1556 
endowed the **free and perpetual school** for which Edward VI had granted 
a patent in 1552. The Harpur Trust now controls four schools (with 2600 
pupils): Bedford School (5(X) boys), in De Parys Avenue, on the N. of tlw town, 
the Boys* Modern School (850 pupils) in Harpur St., established in 1827, the 
High School (630 girls) in Bronduun Rd.. and the Dame Alice Harpur School 
(620 pupils) in Cardington Rd., i m. S.E. of the centre. The Trust manages 
also a number of almshouses in Dame Alice St. 

High St. runs N. from the Ouse Bridge through the centre 
of the town. The castle-mound, in gardens on the N. side of 
the river, near the bridge, is the sole relic of the once-famout 
Castle which commanded the ford over the Ouse until its 
destruction in 1224. Adjoining is the Cecil Higgins Museum 
(adm. free; 11-6 or dusk, Sim. 2.30-5), an excellent 'private* 
collection of smaller works of art and English water-colours 
and drawings. In St. Paul’s Square are a statue of John Howard 
(see below), and Su PauVs, the principal church (13-14th cent.), 
containing a brass of Sir Wm. Harpur (d. 1573) on the S. waU, 
and the pulpit from which Wesley preached his assize sermon 
in 1758. Near Su Peter* Sy at the N. end of High St., "Bunyan*s 
Statue stands facing where stood his jail.** St. Peter’s has a 
Norman tower and S. porch, and St, Mary*Sy S. of the bridge, 
has another Norman tower. 

In Mill St., on the E. side of High St., is the Bunyan 
Meetino, built in 1850 on the site of the bam where John 
Bunyan used it> preach. The panels on the bronze doors 
(187^9 illustrate the 'Pilgrim’s Progress.’ In the vestibule is the 
old prison door of the county gaol; and in the parlour (now the 
Bunyan Museumy closed at present, but application may be 
made to the caretaker at Howard House) are many personal 
relics. Howard House belonged to John Howard, of whom some 
memorials are preserved in the adjacent Howard Congrega- 
tional CAircA, founded witih his aid m 1772. 

John Biiayan (162S-88). bora near Bedford (tee below), served as a youth in 
w Civil War, on the side of Parliament. Later, at Elstow, he took up his 
{ate's trade of tinker or braaM-, and in 1653 joined h Nonconfoimist 
My which had been founded in 1650 by John Gifford. He was eleeted 
in 1672 and hdd that position tin his death in 1688. Anested in 1660 
and eomiiiitted to prbon hy Justiee Wingate, he was indicted at the quarter 
yteas op the ground that he had **devilhliiy and perniciously ahetained 
«om comitig to church to bear Divine service, and was a comiiioii upholder 
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of onlawftil meetings and conventides.** Though never legally convicted, he 
was kept in prison more or less continuously for twelve years, with|possibly a 
short period of liberty in 1666, and after the first six months hisitreatment 
seems to have been rigorous. It is now established that his place of detention 
was the County Gaol, which used to stand at the comer of Him St. and 
Silver St. Here he wrote *Graoe abounding to the Chief of Sinnws* (1666) 
and other works. The first part of the *Pilgnm*s Progress* was written during 
a fhrther term of imprisonment for six months in 167S-76, this time in the 
Town Gaol on the old bridge. He died in London and is buried in BunliUI 
Fields. — The public libraiy contains the unique Bunyan AfemorUuxLibrary 
Collection, presented in 1938 (adm. on application to the Librarian! closed 
Thurs. all. and Sun.). \ 

About m. S. (turn right beyond the railway bridge) is 
Elstow^ rqiuted birthplace of John Bunyan, who was really bom 
at Harrowden, li m. E. On the right as we enter the village is 
a cottage (much altered) said to have been occupied by him 
after his marriage in 1649. 

While playing tip-cat on the village green one Sunday afternoon Bunyan 
was **put into an exceeding maze” by a vision which led to his conversion. 
The old Moot Hall on the green was used as the meeting-place and Sunday 
School of the Bunyan congregation untU the opening of the Bunyan Memorial 
Hall in 1910. It contains a collection illustrating l7th cent, life in England 
(open weekdays exc. Mon. 11-5, Sun. 2.30-5.30; 6d.). The over-restored 
Church consists of the nave and part of the chancel of the abbey church of a 
Benedictine nunnery, founded in 1059. Over the N. door is an ancient group 
of Christ between SS. Peter and John. Within are the font in which Bunyan 
was baptized and the fine brasses (covered) of Abbess Elizabeth Hervey (d. 
1524) and Lady Argentein (d. 1427). In the massive detached bell-tower hang 
five 17Ui cent, bells (another was added in 1908), the ringing of which was 
Bunyan's favourite amusement as a young man, until a superstitious fear that 
a bell or the tower itself might fall on him.drove him away. The ruins on the 
S. side of the ^rch are those of a 17th cent, manor house. — The 18th cent, 
mill at Stevington, 5 m. N.W. of Bedford, has been restored as a memorial to 
Bunyan; Joan, *the Fair Maid of Kent,* wife of the Black Prince, died here 
in 1385. 

At Cardington, 2^ m. S.E. of Bedford, a house on the S.W. side of the 
churchyard was the home of John Howard (17267-90), the prison reformer, 
after 1758. The village is now an R.A.F. centre and in the churchyard of 
St. Mary’s are buried the victims of the destruction of the airship RlOl in 
France (1930). 

FhOM Bedford to Hitchin, 16i m. (A 600). Railway in 35-45 min. — 
9i m. Shefford. The ISth cent, building known as Le Cokke (restaurant) was 
probably the guest-house of the Gilbertine Chicksands Priory, c, 1| m. N.W. 
At SoutMU, 1 m. N., Adm. John Byng (1704-57), shot (**pour encourager les 
autres**) Iot losing Minorca, was bom, and is buried in the mausoleum. At 
Warden, a quaint village 14 m. farther N., are the scanty ruins of a Cistercian 
abbcw, where the ’Warden* pear originated. At Compton, 1 m. S.W. of 
^eflford, is buM Robert Bloomfield (1766-1823), author of The Farmer’s 
“Bw.* — 164 m. Hitchin, see Rte. 49. 

From Bedford to Northamfion vu Olney, 214 m. (A 428). Railwiw in 
Gk 4 hr. — 6 m. Turety has a church containing a painted ^Crucifixion of the 
early 14th cent, and ^ monuments of the Mordaunts. — Crossing the Ouse 
we bear left off the main road. — 104 m. Olney (Mull), a little bootmaking 
town of 2350 inhab. on the Ouse, at the N. extremity of Buckinghamshire, is 
famous for its associations with Wm. Cowper (1731-1800). At the S.B. comer 
of die marketDlaoe is the red brick house where he lived with Mrs. Unwin and 
hw dau^ter vtoA 1767 to 1786, now the Cowper and Newton Museum (opm 
weekdays lB-5; adm. 1/). Here the ooet composed ‘John Gilpin* and ‘The 
Task.* The garden at the back, which still retains the poet’s summer-house, 
conuaunkates widi the parsonage, the residence of the Rev. Jolm Newton (d. 
1807), perpetual curate of Mow-author w^ Cowper of the HMsg 
fSeChurch, with iu beautlM spire (185 A), is a fine example of the 
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early-Dec. style. Newton's rraiains now rest in the churchyard, having been 
removed hither in 1893 from St. Mary Woolnoth in London. At Weston 
Underwood, nearly 2 m. S.W., is the house occupied by Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin from 1786 to 1793. •— From Olney we go on N.W. across Ytard!^ 
Chase, a wide tract of moorland with fine oaks, mduding Cowper't *Yardley 
Oak* (c. 3 m. N. of Olney). — 21i m. Northampton, see Rte. 43. 

F^oM Bedford to Cambridge, 29 m. (A 603). Railway (from St. John’s) 
in c. 1 hr. — 5 m. Willington has a massive 16th cent, pigeon-house and stable 
^.T.) and, in the churd, the fine Gostwick tomb (1615). — Beyond (8i m.) 
sandy (see Rte. 49) we climb to a pleasant sandstone ridge. — 12 m. Potton, 
2 m. E. of which, among apple-orchards, is the church of Cockayne Hatley, 
containing i7th cent. Flemish wood-carvings. — 29 m. Cambridge, see Rte. 68. 

5H ni. Ckfpham has a Saxon church-tower. — 55^ m. 
Bletsoe (r.), with some xemains of the mansion of the Buons 
St. John, is possibly the birthplace of Lady Margaret Beaufort 
(1443-1509), mother of Henry VII. — We entw Northants 
before reaching (62^ m.) Rushden (Queen Victoria, RB. 17/6), 
a bootmaking town (16,300 inhab.), with an interesting church. 
Wymington, l-J m. S., has a good 14th cent, church. — 63i m. 
Higham Ferrers (Green Dragon, RB. 14/6, P. 6 gs.) is a pleasant 
little stone town (3700 inhab.), where the ^Church, with a double 
nave, is in the E.E. and Dec. styles. A remarkable group of 
buildings erected in 1424 by Abp. Chichele (1362-1443) in 
honour of his birthplace includes the school-house and b^e- 
house (Perp.), in the churchyard, and, 1 jr m. N., the remains of 
his college near a beautiful 13th cent, bridge over the Nene. 

About 3^ m. W. of Rushden and Higham Perren is Wellingboroogh 
{Hind, a fine 17th cent, building, RB. 19/6, P. lOi gs. ; Angel, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.), 
a shoemaking and ironworking town (28,200 inhab.) on the Nene. It has a 
well-known mammar school, an old parish church (St. Luke’s) containing 
quaint misencords, and a fine modem church (St. Mary's). For the road to 
Northampton and to Peterborough, see Rte. 43. 

From Higham FIbrrers to St. Neots, 18i m. (A 43). At (2 m.) Chelveston 
a road on the left leads to Stanwlek (If m.), with an exquisite octagonal chinch- 
tower and spire, and to Rounds (2 m.), where the 13th cent, church is likewise 
famous for its *Spire (183 It). — Sf m. Klmbolton (White lion; George). 
Kimbolton Castle (now occupied by the Grammar Sdiool; adm. Thurs. ft 
Sun. 2-6 Aug.-inid-Sept, 2/), partly rebuilt ^ Vanbrugh, incorporates some 
of the old castle whidi was uie residence of Catherine of Aragon in 1533-36, 
alter her divorce. Swineshead church, 4 m. S.W., has a remarkable 14th cent, 
choir, with misericords from a vaiutahed prioiy; and at Leighton Bromswold, 
6 m. N., the *ChurcH was rebuilt by George Herbert, incumbent in 1626-30; 
the paCKmage occupies the gat^use of a vanished Jacobean mansion. — 
18f m. St, Neots, see Rte. 49. 

65f m. Irthlingborough (50(X) inhab.), beyond the Nbne, has 
a detached bell-tower crowned by an octagon (14th cent.). — 
68 m. Finedan has an excellent Dec. church (early 14th omt), 
with a ‘strainer-arch’ across the nave. — 70 m. Burton Latimer 
has early 14th coit. paintings of the story of St. Cathenne in 
ks diurch. Pytehley, a village 3 m. W., gave name to a famous 
pack ci foxhounds, removed to Brixworth c. 1818. 

74 m. Kettering (George, RB. 17/6, P. 9f gs.; Royed, RB. 
18/6, P. 81 gs.) is an industrial town (36,800 inhab.) with boot 
and dothmg factories and iron^-woiks. The diur^ with its 
fioe spire (177f ft), is late-Peip., with an early-Dec. N. pcxrtal 
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and E. end. The Art Gallery contains paintings presented to 
his native town by Sir Alfred East (1849-1913). The Baptist 
Missionary Society, the first in England, was founded here in 
1792 by William Carey, Andrew Fuller, and a few otpers in a 
house now known as the ‘Mission House.* 

Motor-Buses to Market Harboroi^h, Stamford^ Peterborough, < 

Barton Seagrave, m. S.E., has an early-Norman and E.E. ch\^h, and 
2 m. N.E. is Weekley, with the tombs of the Montagus and a charmmg alms- 
house (1611) and school (1624). Boughton House (no adm.), close by, one of 
the seats of the Duke of Bucdeuch, contains a fine art-collection; the beautiful 
park is noted for its avenues. — In the grounds of Rushton Hall (built by 
John Thorpe for Sir Thomas Tresham in 1595 and completed in 1630; no 
adm.), m. N.W. of Kettering, is the singular *triangular lodge,* designed 
in honour of the Trinity. JRothwell (Red Lion), a shoemaking town of 4600 
inhab. 4 m. W. of Kettering, has a Transitional church with some good brasses 
and a curious bone-crypt. The market-house, a Renaissance building begun 
by Tresham in 1577, was completed in 1896. 

PhOM Kettering to Stamford, 22i m. (A 43). — 3 m. Geddington, once 
a royal manor, has a beautiful Eleanor's Cross, a 14th cent, bridge and an 
interesting church with Saxon remains, a late-Dec. spire, and fine screens. 

— At (7^ m.) Weldon we cross the road from Corby to Oundle and thfen skirt 
Deene Park (see p. 306). About 1 m. beyond Deene a road leads r. for 
Apethorpe Park (6^ m.), built in part by Sir Walter MUdmay (d. 1589), 
founder of Emmanuel (Allege, Cambridge. — 22i m. Stanford, see Rte. 49. 

Our route follows A 6003 due N., leaving Corby on the right. 

— 82 m. Rockingham is a charming stone-built village. 

^Rockingham Castle (Sir M. Culme-Sesrmour) was royal property from the 
time of William the Conqueror to that of Elizabeth. The great gateway is 
Norman and the great hall was rebuilt by Edward I. In the fine gardens are 
the remains of the Norman Keep. The house and gardens (adm. 2/) are 
shown, Easter-Sept., on Thurs. and BH. 2-6. 

We cross the Welland and enter Rutland^ the smallest county 
in England (152 sq. m.) and a famous fox-hunting district. 
Almost every village contains notable stone-built houses. — 
87i m. Uppingham (Falcon, RB. 16/6; Central, unlic., RB. 
15/, P. 6 gs.) is a pleasant little town. Uppingham School, 
founded in 1587, attained its present position as one of the 
leading public spools of Englkid imder Dr. Edward Hiring 
(1853-87). 

About 2 m. S.E. is Liddington, with an interesting church and bede-house 
(restored), occupying a fragment of a palace of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, and 3 m. S.W. is Stoke Dry, overlooking a large reservoir, with Digby 
monuments in its church. Morcott church, 4 m. E., is mainly late-Norman. 

94 m.‘ Oakham {Crown, RB.T9/, P. 9 gs.; George, RB. 17/6) 
is the county town (3550 inhab.) of Rutland and the head- 
quarters of the Cottesmore Hunt. Tlie chief rdic of the *Castle 
(adm. daily) is the unique late-Norman banqueting-hall, which 
contains a remarkable collection of horseshoes i^ed to the 
walls, contributed, according to the custom of the manor, by 
royalties and peers of the realm on entering the lordship for 
the first time. Near the handsome church of All Saints (14-15th 
coat) hie the original building of the flourishing Grammar 
SchM>l {founded in 1587), behind the churchyard, the present 
school buildings, with a dignified War Memorial Chapd (by 
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Streatfield), and the old Butter Cross and stocks. Sir Jeffery 
Hudson, Henrietta Maria’s dwarf (1619-82), and Titus Oates 
(1649-1705) were natives of Oakham. 

Mo$t notable of the neighbouring village churches are Egleton, 2 m. S.B. 
(footpath), with a striking Norman S. doorway; Brooke, m. S., with an 
unspoilt Elizabethan interior (1579); Whtssendine, 4 m. N., a lovely 14~lSth 
cent, building; and Exton, 9 m. N.E., containing a rich group of monuments 
(14>i8th cent.) and standing in a fine park. The N. chapel of Cottesmore 
wurch (2 m. N. of Exton) was dedicated in 1949 as a memorial to the men of 
the BritiA and American Air Forces stationed at the airfield here. 

104 m. Melton Mowbray (Bell, RB. 18/6; Harborough, RB. 
ni6; George, RB. 18/6; King’s Head, RB. 18/6-21/, P. 7-10 gs.), 
in summer a quiet coimtry town (14,050 inhab.), is crowded with 
fox-hunters during the season. It is noted also for its pork pies 
and Stilton cheese. St, Mary’s (E.E. and Dec.), one of the finest 
parish churches in the coimty, has a beautiful eflRgy of a lady 
(c. 1400) in the S. transept. Opposite the church is a 17th cent. 
Bede House, 


About 4^ m. E., Stapleford Park (Lord Gretton) has an unusual wing built in 
1500 and restored in 1633. The house (adm. 2/6; May-Sept., Thurs., Sun., A 
BH., 2.30-6.30; rfmts.), mainly 17th cent., has notable paintings and thmiture. 

The road crosses the pleasant Leicester Wolds and enters Nottinghamihire, 
or Notts, the county of Lord Byron and Robin Hood. Its forests and streams, 
its uplands and fertile dales, its busy villages and towns, and its handsome 
parks are characteristically English. Its river is the navigable Trent. Shervfood 
Forest is described in Rte. 48. This county saw the begimiing of the Civil 
War in 1642 (see bdow). 

At Willoughby^n--the-Wolds, 2i m. W. of (110 m.) Upper 
Broughton, are the tombs, of the Willoughby family. — At 
(112f m.) Widmerpool we cross the Fosse Way (A 46); 2i m. 
N. is Owthorpe, the residence and burial-placet>f Col. Hutchin- 
son, the regicide (d. 1664). 

123 m. NOTTINGHAM, the capital (306,000 inhab.) of 
Nottingh^shire, a thriving; industrial city with various manu- 
factures, is especially noted as the chief centre in the world of 
the lace and hosiery industry. It is situated nearly in the centre of 
England, on a rocky hill sloping down to the Trent, near the point 
where it is joined by the little river Leen (now covered over). 


Railway SCatioiHi (lt/9ffr«.). L,M,R, 
(D 3), Carrington St.; Victoria ^ 3), 
Milton St., for the E.R.; also 
London Road (D 4), for E.R. trains. 

Hotab. Victoria Station (a; B 3), 
RB. 2^6; Black Boy (b; C 3), Long 
Rmv, RB. 25/-35/; Flying Horse (c; 


Ok, nJO, .6J/, JT. K9., 

County (e; C2), Theatre (Quadrant, 
RB. 30/-37/6; George (g; C 3),RB. 
J6/-30/; Portland (f: j5 3), Carrington 
St., uiflicy RB. l4/6. P. 11 gs.; 
MUtw', (h: c 3), RB. 15/, 
commercial. 

Reetaurants. VApesritif, Uppei 
Rariiament St.; Kings, Beastnumei 


Hill; Moulin Rouge, Forman St.; 
Lloyd*s, Bridlesmith Gate. 

Post OflSce (C2), Queen St.— 
iNFOEMAiioN BuiSAU (C 2), Burton 
St. 

Motor-Buses from Mount St. 
(C2) to Ilkeston', Derby, Chester- 
field; etc.; also {torn Huntingdon St. 
(B3) to Mansfield vifi Newstead 
Abbey; Southwell; OUerton, Worksop 
and Doncaster; Loughborough; Lei- 
cester; Melton Mowbray; GraMham; 
etc. ^ ^ 

Theatres. Theatre Royal 
Theatre (hutdrant; Playhowte^ Qolo- 
smith St. (C2>; Entire (variety). 
Sherwood St. (C 2)^ — Ics ^ADimi, 
Lr.Pariiamem Sl 
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Biftory. The Staton Snatingaham was occupied by the Daoes/in 868 and 
became the chief of the five borou^ of the Danelagh (tli ' 

Decby, Leicester, Lincoln, and Stamford). It was recaptiuedm 9L 
thd Elder, who built the first bridge at the imporUDt strategical 
the Trent. After the Conquest a strong castle was built here, wi 
the key of the Midlands and a favourite royal residence. Henry 
charter to the town in' 1 1S5, and in the 14~lSth cent. Nottingham )vas fismed 

"the 

QvU War, Charles I unfiirled his banner at Nottingham (on Stan^rd Hill), 
but the castle was seized and held by Col. Hutcl^son for P^liamnot, 


in 1768, and in 1769 Arkwright erected his first spinning-mill here. The 
Luddite riots of 1811-16 broke out and were most violent at Nottingham. 
The Luddites, bands of starving weavers who saw a panacea for their evil 
plii^t in the wholesale destruction of madiinery, are said to have taken thdr 
name firom Ned Lud, a half-witted lad who had destroyed a couple of looms 
in an imbecile rage. Of Lord Byron's three speeches in the House of Lords, 
the first was an impassioned appeal on behalf of the rioters. Among the 
fkmous natives of Nottingham are Col. Hutchinson (1615-64), Thomas and 
Paul Sandby, the artists (1721-^8 and 1725-1809), Henry Kirke White 
(1785-1806), poet. General Booth (1829-1912), and Capt. Albert Ball, V.C., 
the airman (d. 1917; monument in the castle grounds). Richard Bonington 
(1801-28), the painter, was bom at Arnold, 3 m. N.B. Lord Byron lived as a 
boy in Pelham St. and in St. James St. (1798-99). William and Mary Howitt 
kept a chemist's shop at the comer of Parliament St. and Newcastle St. 

The Castle (D 2), with pleasant grounds, crowns a precipi- 
tous rock 133 h. high. The bronze statues of Robin Hood and 
his men, below the walls, are by James Woodford, a local 
sculptor (1952). The present building, in a heavy Italian style, 
was erected in 1674-79 by the first Duke of Newcastle, on the 
site of the Norman casUe built soon after the Conquest by 
William Peveril, the sole relic of which is the Edwardian gate- 
way. It was burned down by the Reform rioters in 1831, and 
was restored in 1875-78, when the corporation leased it from the 
duke’s trustees and opened it as a *Museum and Art Galkry 
(10 to 6 or 7, grounds till 9 in summer exc^t on Fri., free; Sun. 
2-5, Id.). 

On the ground-floor are the porcelain, etc.; the Felix Joseph Collection of 
Wedgwood ware; the 'Nottingham Hoard* of coins of King Stephen’s reim; an 
interesting collection of lace and textiles. Upstairs are locm alabaster sculpture 
,(14-1 5th cent.), and paintings, including works by Bonington and modem 
mrtists. On application to the attendant (fee 3</.) the visitor is shown the 
’ dungeons and ^Mortimer's Hole,* a subterranean passage 100 yds. long by 
which the young Edward in is said to have ^ned access to the castle in 
1330 in order to arrest his mothefX^cen Isabella and her paramour Earl 
Mortimer. — The quaint old *Trip to Jerusalem* Inn abuts on the entrance to 
this passage at the foot of the ro^. 

Friar Lane, with the CoOin Almshouses of 17Q9, leads N.E. 
from the castle to the Cmr Centre (C2) an open space of 5i 
acres. On the E. side is the large classical CkHtneil House, by 
Cedi Howitt (1928), in the Shambles at the side of whidi 
Kidce White was bom. Long Row, on the N. side, contains 
best shtm in the dty. 

Wheder Gate leads S. from the Oty Centre, past St Htm^s 
ClbircA, to Castle Gate (r.) and Low Payemmt (!•)• Qi^osite 
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St. Pbter*s is Hounds Gate, with the 15th cent. Salutation Inn, 
Marshal Tallard, taken prisoner at Blenheim, resided in 1705-11 
at Newdigate House, in Castle Gate, and is said to have taught 
allotment-gardening to the citizens. Low Pavement, with some 
18th cent, houses, and Middle Pavement lead to Weekday 
Cross. On the S. side of High Pavement (D 3) is the Unitarian 
Chapel, attended by Byron as a boy. Here S. T. Coteridge 
preached a charity sermon in 1796 and Bonington was baptized 
in 1802. St. Mary*s, an imposing church of the late 15th cent., 
has a fine nave, a massive central tower, and a painting by Fra 
Bartolommeo. 


From the City Centre Market St. and South Sherwood St. 
lead N. to the new Technical College (1953-55), by Cecil Howitt, 
and the handsome Guildhall, in Burton St. To the N.W. is the 
Arboretum (A 1), a beautiful park with aviaries and a statue of 
Fcargus O’Connor (1794-1855), the Chartist leader and M.P. 
for Nottingham in 1847-48. On the S. side is the School of Art, 
on the N. the High School (founded 1513) ; in front of the former 
is a statue of Bonington. In Derby Rd., W. of the centre, is the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral (C 1), an early work by Pugin, in a 
severe E.E. style. Close by is the Albert Hall, built in 1909 by 
the Wesleyans. 

On the S. side of the town. 1 m. from the City Centre (bus 43, 46. 21. 14). 
is Trent Bridge (F 4j 1869-71), which crosses the river (navigable below it for 
barges of 120 tons) to the famous County Cricket Ground (I.), and to the new 
County Hall (r.). On the pleasant Victoria Embankment is a War Memorial Arch 
(1927). Boats may be hired at the bridge, and small steamers ply downstteam 
(E.) to Colwick Park (a popular r^rt, with a racecourse) and Colwick Hall. 
the home of Mrs. Musters, Byron's Mary Cihaworth (d. 1832), who is buried 
in the church. — To the N. of the town is held the famous *Goose Fair* (1st 
week of Oct.), now given over to merrymaking, transferred from the Maricet 
Place in 1928. 

About 2 m. W. of Nottingham by Derby Rd. (bus 45. 39) is *Wtdlaton 
HaU, the magnificent Renaissance mansion built by Robert Smithson for 
Sir Francis Willoughby in 1580-88, purchased by the city of Nottingham in 
1925 and now containing a Naturiu History Museum (10-7 or duuc, Sun. 
2.3(K^.30 or dusk, fbee). The large park has a golf course and a notable 
avenue of limes, and the first glasshouse in Enuand for the protection of 
plants is said to have been erected in the beautifbl gardens (17th cent.). 


Castle Boulevard (D 2, 1 ; bus 4, 5a) and its extensions lead 
W. vi| Lenton, which has a carved Nonnan *Font from a once 
famous abbby in its modem diurch, to (2 m.) the fine buildings 
of Nottbghsm Unhersity, by Morley Horder (1922-28), in High* 
fields Park, presented by Lord Trout. Founded as University 
College in 1881 and incorporated in 1948, the University has 
faculties of arts, education, pure science, applied sdenoe, and 
agriculture and horticulture. — About 1 m. farther on is Beeston, 
a manufacturing town, with Messrs. Boots* model facUny to 
fine chemicals and toilet pr^arations. 

FkoM NamNOKAM to MANSimo, I4i m. (A 6(^. Bus every Mmin. 
Railwiy in 40-55 min. — At (9 m.) daa PUgrUn Oak is the mitnmce to 
steed Alto (U m*: Sdeesant welk <»* <h^; open Eester-Sept. 2-^ 'etbn. 
1/: in winter appl^ to the Eeute CMBce. noe grounds 10.30-9 or di^gun. 
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from 1.30, ]/), the ancestral home of Lord Byron (1788-182^. The original 
12th cent. Augustinian priory, founded by Henry II, was converted into a 
residence in 1S40 by Sir John Byron of Colwick. During die [poet’s minority 
the place was let, but he resided at intervals here between 1806 and 1816, 
and in 1818 he sold it to Col. Wildman. In 1931 the abbej^ruins and the 
Byron rooms were presented to the city of Nottingham by Sir Julien Cahn. 
The cloister-square, containing the old chapter house (now a cmpel), remains 
practically penect, but virtually nothing of the church exists save the lovely 
late 13th cent. W. front. Three lS-16th cent. Byron tombs werei brought here 
from Colwick in 1938. Among the most interesting rooms are die Great Hail, 
the Prior*s Dining Room, with Byron’s portrait by Thos. Phillips, \lhe Drawing 
Room, with the Roe-Byron collecdon of relics and MSS., and ByroVs Bedroom, 
which remains much as he left it. Near the N.E. angle ot the house is buried his 
favourite retriever ’Boatswain.’ Livingstone was a guest here in 1864-6S 
(plaque on staircase wall). — m. Mansfield, see Rte. 48. The return 
(A ol 1 ; ISi m.) may be made vi& (6 m.) Annesley Hall (3 m. S.W. of Newstead 
Abbey), the early home of Byron’s Mary Chaworth. and (9 m.) Hucknall 
Torkard, a colliery town (23,200 inhab.), in the church of which Lord Byron 
rests beneath a slab of rosso andco presented by the King of Greece. His 
mother and daughter also are buried here. JUnby, H m. N.E. of Hucknall, is 
tmusual in having two village crosses, one (restored) with a medieval 7-sided 
base, the other 17th century. 

From Nottinoham to Southwell, 13^ m. (A 612). Railway in i-1 hr. 
(carriages changed at Rolleston). At Stoke Bardolph (r.), 5 m. frofcn Notting- 
ham, the Ferry Boat Inn (no ferry) is a favourite riverside resort^ The main 
road commands wide views across the Trent valley, which it follows as far as 
(9i m.) Thurgarton, the fine church of which preserves a W. doorway and other 
rMoains of a 13th cent, priory. — 13^m. Southwell, see Rte. 49. An alternative 
route (A 60, B 6386) passes (6 m.) to the N. of Calverton, with a modern 
colliery (1940), and through (8i m.) Oxton, where a tablet in the part-Korman 
diurch commemorates Robert Scothem, a fellow-emigrant of Wm. Penn. 

FkOM NomNOHAM TO Ashby-db-la-Zouch (Birmin^m), 22 m. (A 453). 

— Beyond (4 m.) Beeston (see above) is (8 rxQ Long Eaton (28,650 inhab.) 
a lacemaking town. At Attenborough, 2 m. £., is the house where Henry 
Ireton (161 1-'51) was bom. On the left is Trent College, a well-known publm 
school. Crossing the Trent, we enter Leicestershire. — 12 m. Castle Doning- 
ton has a large electric power station. About 1 m. W. is Donington Hall, 
rebuilt in 1793 ; in the park is a well-known motor-racing track. 16 m. Breedon 
has a fine church with a remarkable sculptured frieze from an earlier building. 

— 22 m. Ashby, see p. 343. 

Fri>m Nottingham to Grantham and to Newark, see Rte. 49; to Derby, 
see p. 346; to Sherwood Forest, see Rte. 48. 

B^ond Nottingham we cross the industrial Eiewash vall^, 
either vi& (131) ni.) Eastwood, birthplace of D. H. Lawrence 
(1885-1930), or vi8 (130 m.) Ilkeston, a mining and lace- 
making town (33,650 inhab.). In the church are a chancel 
screen and sedilia of the early 14th century. — 136i m. Ripley. 

— At (138i m.) Swanwick are held yearly conferences on 
religious and sociological topics. — 1391 Alfireton and 
(14^ m.) Clay Cross are colliery towns. 

149 m. Chesterfield (Station, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs.; Portland, 
RB. 18/; Queen^s Head, RB. 15/), an iron-mining and engineer- 
ing town (68,550 inhab.), has a fine parish church (c. 1350) with 
good window-tracery and elaborate 16th cent, tombs. The 
^pixe (230 ft) is curiously twisted 8 ft out of the perpendicular, 
: owing to the warping of the timbers beneath the leaden covering. 
Oebrge Stephehscm (1781-1848), who lived at Tapton House, 
.1 m.N.B., is buried in Trinity Church. The Stephenson Mermrial 
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Hall nbw houses a dvic theatre. The Tovm Hall (1938) is N.W. 
of the centre. 

A pleasant walk may be taken over the hills to (12 m.) Bakewell. — To 
B^sover Castle and Hardwick HalU see Rte. 48. 

A 619 leads from Chesterfield to (IS m.) Worksop (Rte. 48) vi& (4 m.) 
Staveley^ a centre of chemical and iron manufacture, 2 m. N. of which is 
Renishaw, the seat of the Sitwell family, with noted gardens (no a dm.). 

To the right of (150i m.) Whittington Moor is the old village 
of Whittington, with Revolution House (formerly an inn), 
where the plans for the overthrow of James II in 1688 were 
arranged. — 154i m. Dronfield church has a fine 14th cent, 
chancel with the brasses (c. 1390) of two brother priests upon 
a single slab (said to be a unique occurrence). — 161 m. Shef- 
field, see Rte. 52h. 

47. THE DERBYSHIRE PEAK 


The hill region known as the Peak restrict is constituted by the termination 
of the Pennine Chain. The Peak proper is comprised in the N. and N.W. 
portions of Derbyshire itself, but its characteristic scenery extends for a 
condderable distance into the 'Moorlands* district of Staffordshire, and also 
(to a lesser degree) into Cheshire. This scenery, long since famdus, is divisible 
into two great types. The loftiest and wildest portion, attaining in thrM 
instances to a height of more than 2000 ft., is formed of the millstone-mt 
and Yoredale series, and consists of desolate, heather-clad moors, broken 
by cultivated valleys, the containing bills of which are often guarded towards 
their summits by low, black lines of crag locally known as 'edges.* The 
carboniferous limestone country, on the contra]^, in the centre of the district, 
nowhere reaches an elevation of more than 1600 ft., and approximates more 
closely to an undulating plateau; heather is here replaced by a sweet, green 
turf, divided by loose stone walls (built without mortar) into an endlns 
chequer of fields; and wood is almost wholly absent. The scenery is so far 
inferior to that of the millstone-^t; but its monotony is redeemed by lU 
intersection at frequent intervals by narrow ravines, in connection ^th the 
drainage of the Manffold, Dove, and Wye. It is in these ravines, which are 
often bounded (notably at Matlock, in CheedalcL and in Dovedale) by noble 
walls of^euning white diff, that we find the unique dharacteristic of Derby- 
shire. T& scale, of course, is diminutive; but in point of beauty these d|m8 
can vie even with the grand gorges of the Tam, in Central Frai^ The 
subterranean marvels for which Derbyshire is also famous are perhaps less 
striking than those of the Mendlps and Craven. 

The Peak, like other hill distmts, is best explored on foot; but a rapw- 
fidal survey of what is best in it, natural and artificial, may be made by the 
motorist who follows the easy round, Derby— Matlodt—Rowsley—Baslow 
—Hathmage--<^tleton— Buxton— Bakewell — ^Ashbourne— Derby. Di^" 
gences, of course, will naturally be made to sites of mterest a htue off tte 
route, such as Haddon Hall, Eyam, Chee Tor, Cratdifib Tor, and l^yedde. 
Oood walkers may explore the district pretty thoroughly Iv * * “ 

twelve-day itinerary, i. Matlock to Matlo^ vift Lea Brid'^ 

Manor, and Dethick (16 m.); u, Matlock to Bakewell, vL. 

Cratdiffe Tor, Alport, and Lathkill Dale (15 m.); Hi. Bakewdl to ^l^ui^ 
vift Over Ibiddon, Youlgreave, Bradford Dale, Parwich, and Tissington (18 
n».); iv. Ashbourne to Hartington, vi8 the Dove (13 m.); y. Hartin^mi to 
Buxton, viA Longnor, Dove l»Md, Three Shire Head, and 'Cat and laddie 
(18 m.); vi. Buxton to Edale, viA Combs, Chapd, and Rushup Edge (13 m.): 
yu. Ed^ to Edale, round Kinderscout viA Edale Cross, A^op HeajL ai^ 
Snake Inn (19 mO; vffl. Edale over Lose Hill to Castlet^ and its mves (5 m.); 
IX. CasUeton to &tbersage, viA Hope, Win HUL ^ Stanage Edge (I8 m.); 
^ Hathersage to Baslow, viA Abney, 

xL Baslow to Bidcewell, viA C^tsworth and Haddon HaU (8 mj; idLE ake w Ofi 
to Buxton, vlA Ashford, Monsal Dale, and Chee Dale (16 m.). There is an 
iNVoauAtiON Gentrs at the Nag's Head, Edale (see p. 369). 
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A. Firom Deriqr to Manchester rift Lew 

Road, 59^ m. (A 52, A S232motor-bus), skirting the Peak\pistrict on the 
S.W. and affording access to Dovedale and the Manifold vauey. 

Railway from Uttoxeter (see p. 347) to Manchester, SO zA in c. 2i hrs. 
Principal Stations: 4i m. Rocester. — Si m. Denstone. — 8 m. Alton. — 19 m. 
Leek. ~ 21 m. Rudyard Lake. — 32i m. MacclesBeld (Hibel Rd.). — 42 m. 
Cheadle Hulme. — 44i m. Stockport. — 50 m. Manchester (Loimon Road). 

Derby t see Rte. 45. — 6i m. Brailsford (Rose\& Crown, 
RB. 15/) has a Saxon churchyard cross. — 13 m. ^Ashbomne 
{Green Man, an old-fashioned house, RB. 20/; Station, RB. 
17/6) is an interesting town (5450 inhab.) on the S. verge of the 
wild limestone country of the Peak. The *Church (13th cent.), 
with a lofty spire (212 ft.) and curious double transepts, contains 
the touching memorial (by Banks) of a child (Penelope Boothby ; 
d. 1791)' and the splendid medieval monuments of the Coka^pe 
family (N. transept; adm. 3^.). In the vestry is an interesting 
dedication-brass of 1241. Opposite the Tudor buildings of the 
old Grammar School (1588) is the house of Dr. John Taylor, 
where he was often visited by his friend Dr. Johnson. At 
Shrovetide a traditional game of football is played in the main 
street. 

MonroR-BusES to Der^, Leek and Maccleefietd, Uttoxeter, Matlock, and 
Buxton viS Alsop-«n>lc-DaIe and Haitington. 

From Ashbourne to Uttoxeter, Hi m. (BS032; motor-bus hourly). 
We cross the Dove to Mayfield (see below) and turn left. — 4i m. Ellastone 
is identified with *Haydo|^* the chief scene of *Adam Bede^' while Norbury, 
on the other bank of the lOove, is the *Norboume* and Ashbourne the *Oak- 
boume* of the novel. The church of Norbury has a 14th cent, chancel and 
contains a wealth of 14th cent, glass and some ancient monuments (13-16th 
cent.) and a fine 10th cent, cross-shaft. The cottage where Robert Evans, 
father of 'George Eliot* and prototype of *Adam Bede,* was bom, is shown at 
Boston, 1 m. S. of Norbury. His grave is in Ellastone churchyard. About 1 m. 
N. of l^stone is Wootton Lodge, a Jacobean house (1615) in a lovely situation. 
— At (6i m.) Denstone, with a large boys* school, we cross the Chumet, the 
pretty wooded valley of which is followed by the Uttoxeter-Macclesfield rail- 
way. It may be explored from Alton (Shrewsbury, RB. 20/, P. 9 gs.), 2 m. W. 
of XJenstone. Perched on a lofty sandstone cliff are the scanty castle-ruins 
(c. 1 175), in the grounds (adm. on previous application) of the Ck>nvent of the 
Assumption (French nuns), a picturesque building by the elder Pugin. On 
the opposite side of the glen is Alton Towers, with fine grounds (no adm.). — 
A pleasant lane ascends the valley to (2^ m. more) Oakamoor (Lord Nelson), 
3i m. E. of Cheadle. At (7i m.) Rocester are remains of a Roman camp 
and a churchyard cross in unusually good preservation. About 3 m. W. are 
the picturesque 13th cent, mins oT Croxden Abbey, founded by Cistercians in 
117o (adm. od. daily; Sun. from 2). Dm principal remains are those of the W. 
front and S. tranm^ of the church (which had a fivefold apse) and of the 
cha^er-^use and other buihfings R of the cloister. — Ilf m. Uttoxeter, 

l^nm AAboume to Dovedale and Buxton, see Rte. 47 b. 

At (15 m.) Mayfield {QuBerCs Anns, RB. 15/6, P. 21/), on the 
Staffoidshiie bank of the Dove, is the cottage where Thomas 
Moore wrote most of‘Lalla Rookh.* — We ascend on to the 
moors, and at (20 m.) Waterhouses cross the Hamps, a tributary 
of the Manifold* 

AflnafootpaUi, 8 ffl. long, on the track of a disused light railway, descends 
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the Hemps to Oi m.) its iiiaction with the Manifold, overlooked by the noble 
eng of Beeston Tor. It then ascends the Manifold vift (4} m.) Thor*s Cave, 
a striking cavern, below which the Manifold begins the subterranean course 
that ends at Ham (Rte. 47b). — 8 m. Hulme End, see Rte. 47b. 

28 m. Leek (Southhank, RB. 18/6, P. 12 gs.; Red Lion) is a 
dean and well-built town (19,350 inhab.), with important silk- 
mills. The churchyard, in which is a fine Saxon cross of 10th 
cent. Mercian type, commands a striking view of the Roches or 
Roaches, a range of hills c. 5 m. N., perhaps the best example in 
the country of tumbled masses of millstone grit. About li m. 
N. of Leek are the scanty remains of Dieulacresse Abbey (13th 
cent.; no adm.). — 32 m. Rudyard Lake (Rudyard, RB. 14/6); 
from which Kipling took his name, is a reservoir which has 
almost the charm of a natural lake (2 m. long; boating). — 
From (43 J m.) Rushton Spencer we may visit Swythamley Park 
(3 m. N.E.) and the lovely scenery of the lower Dane valley, 
beyond which we enter Cheshire. — 41 m. Macdesfield (Maccles- 
field Arms, RB. 18/6; Bull's Head, RB. 17/6), an old-fashioned 
town (36,000 inhab.), is the chief seat of the silk industry in 
England. St. Michael's (mostly rebuilt) contains the Legh and 
Savage Chapels, with recumbent effigies and an 'indulgence 
brass’ of c. 1506. 

A splendid walk may be taken across the wild Macclesfield Forest vi& the 
Cat A Fiddle Inn to (12 m.) Buxton. About 4 m. S.W. of Macclesfield is 
Gawsworth, with a beautiful half-timbered hall (no adm.) and rectory and an 
interesting church with 17th cent, monuments of the Fittons, including Mary 
Fitton (d. c. 1620), perhaps the *dark lady' of Shakespeare's sonnets. 

43i m. Prestbury (Bri^e, RB. 25/; Legh Arms) lies to the left. 
In the churchyard of St. Peter’s, the 13~15th cent, mother- 
church of Macclesfield, stands a beautiful Norman chapel; op- 
posite the church is a half-timbered priest’s house. — At 
(45 m.) Adlington is the fine half-timbered Adlington Hall 
(15~18th cent.; adm. 2/, Easter-Sept., Sun. 2.30-6.30). The 15th 
cent. Great Hall has a fine organ (c. 1740) probably played by 
Handel. — At (50 m.) Hazel Grove we join the road from 
Buxton (Rte. 47 b). 

About li m. W. (1 m. E. of Cheadle Hulme station) is *BranialI Hall, one 
of the finest specimens of black-and-white timber-and-plaster architecture in 
En^nd. It dates in its present form from 1590-99, but has some earlier 
lotions. The hiUl, which contains old furniture, etc., is open 11-1 and 
2-5 or 7, adm. 1/; the lovely park of 62 acres is open free. 

53^ m. Stockport (141,650 inhab.; White JJon, RB. 17/6), 
principally engaged in cotton-spinning and hat-making (’silk 
hats’), is situated on the slopes of the narrow valley of the 
Mersey. Si^eral old timbered houses have survived. In St. 
Peter’s Sq. (r.) is a statue of Richard Cobden (1804-65), M.P. 
for Stockport in 1841-47. Stockport has a handsome Town 
Hall and a War Memorial Art Gallery (open 1-7; Sat. 10-12, 
2-6; Sun. 2-5); to huge railway viaduct of 22 arches is 1780 ft. 
long and 108 ft. hi^. — 59i m, Mmdieflrter, see Rte. 51. 
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B. Vtom Asbbounie to Manchester (Do?eda]e, Buxton) 

Road. 50 m. (A 515, A 6; motor-buses), mostly mror hi^ moorland. 

Railway, from Buxton only, 25i m. in 1 hr. Pnnciqpal stattons: 5i m. 
CJu^l-en-Ie-Frlth. — 9 m. Whitley Bridge, — 19i m. Stockporh — 25* m. 
Manchester (London Road). \ 

Ashbourne, see Rte. 47a. The Buxton road Ieads\due N. 
through (2i m.) Fenny Bentley, with an old manor house and, 
in the church, the unique Beresford tomb (c. 1550) showing 
two shrouded adult figures in alabaster, with 21 children below. 
Bradbourne church, 2i m. N.E. has interesting Normim and 
pre-Norman stone carvings. — 4 m. Tissington is noted for its 
ancient custom of ‘well dressing’ with pictures of flower-petal 
mosaic on Ascension Day. 

A much more attractive way of reaching Tissington (4i m.) 
is to d^cend across the Bentley Brook to (H ni.) Mappleton, 
on the Dove, and then to ascend, past (3 m.) Thorpe (Peveril 
of the Peak, T.H., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; Dog & Partridge, RB. 15/, 
P. 6 gs.). Either of these villages is a starting-point for the S. end 
of *Dovedale, the narrow ravine (2i m. long) through which the 
Dove forces its way between MiU Dale and Thorpe. ' 

The glen (path only) is beautifully wooded and guarded by fantastic 
limestone diffs. No traveller is likely to deny its singular charm, even if he 
does not share Dr. Johnson's opinion that “he who has seen Dovedale has no 
need to visit the Highlands.** It passes for the ‘Happy Valley* of ‘Rasselas* 
and the *E^e Dale* of ‘Adam Bede.* The entrance lies between the bare 
eummits of Thorpe Cloud (E.; 942 ft.) and Bunster (W.: 1000 ft.). The National 
Trust owns over 2000 acres of land in the Dove, Manifold, and Hamps 
valleys, with convenants protecting c. 3000 more acres. 

From the Peveril of the Peak hotd a direct path descends to the stepping 
stones on the Dove in 10-15 min. A longer and prettier approach bem r. 
before Thorpe Church and leads across the river to (2 m.) the Izaak Walton 
/fofe/(RB. 20/6, P. 10 gs.), * m. S.E. of the stepping-stones. This hotel stands 
* m. E. of the village of //am, the church of which has a Norman font, the E.E. 
dirine of the local St. Bertram, a group by Chantrey, and two Saxon cross- 
shafts in the churchymd. In the beautiful grounds of Ham Hall (now a 
Youth Hostel) the Manifold comes to light from a long subterranean course 
(see p. 359). A path ascends its winding course to (4* m.) Beeston Tor 
<*View). 

From the stepping-stones the path ascends the E. or Derbyshire side of the 
Dove, crossly Sharplow Point, and passing the Twelve Apostles and the 
Church (1.), Tissington Spires (r.), and other fancifully named outcrops. 
Beyond the Dove Holes (caves) we reach Mill Dale, c. 2* m. from the entrance. 
Here Dovedale proper ends, and we may ascend (r.) to (1* <n.) Alsop-en-le- 
Dale (see below), walkers with leisure should, however, continue up the 
Dove to (5 m.) Hartington (see below), traversing a succession of attractive 
glens, induding Wolfscote Dale (N.T.), and Beresford Dale, last a nd most 
striking. At the exit of this is the daimc fishing-house, immortalised as the 
meeting-place of Charles Cotton and Izaak Walton. The 17th cent, pew of 
the former is shown in the church of Alstonfitld, | m. N.W. of Mill Dale. 

6J m. Alsojhen-le-Dale (New Inns, i m. S., RB. 18^, P. 8 gs.) 
for the road deseeding to the N. ead of Doved^e. In tl» 
dnneh of Parwich, H m. E., is a Norman font with a later date 
carved on it. The road now climbs through a green limestone 
country of extr^ne desolation, intersected in all directions by 
loose stone walls, — Beyond (9} m.) Newhaven, with a famous 
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coaching inn, we leave on the right the Youlgreave road and 
(10} m.) on the left the Hartington road (see below). — 12} m. 
Parsley Hay, Arbor Low^ } m. E. (adm. daily, is a pre- 
historic circle, 250 ft. in diameter, with the ditch within the 
vallum. — 20} m. Buxton, see below. 

A more interesting road turns left at 10} m. (see above) for 
(12} m.) Hartington (Charles Cotton, RB. 14/6, P. 25/ or 8 gs.), 
above Beresford Dale (see above), and (14 m.) Hulme End^ on the 
Manifold (path to Waterhouses, see Rte. 47a). Farther on we 
turn r. (N.) on B 5053. — 18} m. Longnor (Chedure Cheese, 
RB. 17/6, P. 30/ or 8 gs. ; Crewe & Harpur Arms) is an excellent 
centre for the upper Dove and Manifold. The road reaches its 
summit-level at 1472 ft. 

25 m. BUXTON (19,550 inhab.), one of the most frequented 
and fashionable watering-places in England, is the most loftily 
situated town of its size in the kingdom (c. 950-1100 ft). It 
is surrounded on three sides by wild green hills, whilst to the 
E. and S.E. extends an undulating and almost treeless lime- 
stone plateau. The old town (Higher Buxton) occupies the hill 
towards the S.; the new town (Lower Buxton) lies in the shallow 
valley to the N. The two are separated by the attractively 
laid out Slopes, 

Hoteli. St. Ann's, RB. 25/, P. formation Bureau, at Pavilion 
13~16 gs. ; Palace, RB. 33/, P. 1 1 gs. ; Gardens entrance. 

Sim, RB. 22/6-25/, P. 10-14 gs.; Motor-Buses from the Marlcet 
Old HaU, RB. 2l/(6. P. 9-13 gs.; Place to Golf Club and 

Savoy, RB. 18/6, ail in or near the Foak Dale\ Tissington Gates, for 
Crescent. — Lm Wood, Manchester Dovedale and Ashbourne; Bakewett, 

Rd., RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.; Grove, Matlock, and Derby; over Ann Bduo 

Spring Gdns., RB. 19/6, P. 8 gs. ;Eagle, Co Leek; over 'Cat & Fiddle* Pass to 
Market Place, RB. 18/6, P. 8^ gs.; Maccleifield;^ vit Chapeben4e~Frith 
Buckingliain, unlic., St. John's Rd., to Manchester; Ifytun and viS the 
RB. 21/, P. 9-12 gs.; Argyle, unlic., 'Devil's Elbow’ to Sheffield; Baslow 
Broad Walk, RB. 16/6-19/6, P. and Chesterfield, 

7-10 gs. ; Pondennis, Devonshire Rd., Golf Courses at Fairfield, | m. 
RB. 18/6, P. 32/6 or 10^ gs.; Sand- N.E.; Cavendish Chib, } m. W.— 

‘ . ‘ unlic., Broad Walk, RB. IIbnnis Courts in the Pavilion 

17/6. P. 6-8 gs.; Portland, unlic., Cardens and in the parks. 

St. John's Rd., RB. 17/6, P. 7^ gs. Theatres. Opera House, Pavilion 

Gardens; Playhouse, St. John's Rd. 

Post Office, Quadrant. — In- Concerts in the Pavilion in summer. 

The watera of Buxton were knovm to the Romans, and in medieval times 
the town was a kind of English Lourdes, the Chapd of St. Anne being rich 
in votive offerings. The Thermal Springs (82** Fahr.) are recommended for 
chronic gout, rheumatism, and allied disorders, and are useful also in some 
nerve cases. The water is of a pretty bluish colour, and is strongly charged 
with nitrogen. The Chalybeate Spring is of neat value in amemia and in an 
astringent in certain cases of eye<trouble. Both waters may be drunk, but 
the most important use of the thermal waters is for bathi^ and massage. 
One of the thermal springs is extraordinarily rich In radio-activi^. One 
hundred different courses of treatment are available. The powerfhf waters 
should be used only on the advice of a physician. The high season extendi 
from hue June to early Oct., but there is s^o a winter season, with various 
winter sports. 

At higjh (S.) end of the Slopes (see above) is the Tovm Halit 
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a little below which is the Public Library with the Museum, a 
maW but interesting coUection (10-1 & 2.30-6) of prehistoric 
bones from bone-caverns, and a few local Roman ^tiquities. 
Lower Buxton, with the baths and chief hotels, dates practically 
from the building of the striking Palladian Crescent, in 
imitation of those at Bath, by the fifth Duke of Devdbshire in 
1780. At the S.W. end of this are the Natural Warm ^ths for 
swimming, and at the other end are the Thermal Baths for 
medical treatment, where the water is artificially heated tvisitors 
admitted). Opposite is St, Arm's Well (adm. “id. incl. ^ass of 
water). — The other chief architectural feature of Buxton is the 
DevorishireHospitaUhthiridiht Crescent (visitors shown round 
10.30-1 1 .30 & 3-4). Originally a riding-school, it was converted 
by the sixth Duke of Devonshire in 1858. Its dome, though 
only 118 ft. in height, is the widest in the world (154 ft.). — 
The extensive Pavilion Gardens (adm. up to 4d,\ 1-6, 6£/.; 
meal-entrance ticket 1/6), W. of the Crescent, are the great 
pleasure-resort of Buxton, with band-stand, concert-hall, 
boating-lake, etc. In St. John's Road, just beyond, is th0 Doric 
pari^ church of St, John the Baptist (1811). On the other side of 
Burlington Rd. is a pretty waterside park called the Serpentine 
Walks, 

Environs. Nearly 1 m. S.W. is Poole's Hole, a strUdog limestone cavern, 
near the source of the Wye (open 10-dusk. Easter to Nov.; If), — About 5 m. 
W. (pedestrians save about 1 m. by the old road from Burbage) is the Col A 
Fiddle, the loftiest fully-licensed inn (1690 ft.) in En^and. The surrounding 
moorland is featureless and rather dreary; but the view is said to extend in 
dear weather to the Mersey. This walk may be extended across the wild 
moorlands of Macclesfield Forest to (7 m.) Macclesfield (Rte. 47a). — Axe 
Edge (1807 ft.), 2i m. S.W., which, like Pl^imon, is a nursing mother of 
rivers— the Wye, the Ckiyt, the Dane, the Manifold, and the Dove— is the 
highest point m the immediate vicinity of Buxton. The summit is indefinite, 
and the view of the same character as from the 'Cat & Fiddle,' though more 
extensive towards the S.E. — About 4 m. N.W. is Goyt*s Bridge, a picturesque 
duster of cottages in the hollow of the Goyt. Pedestrians may return by 
OoyVs Chugh and the old 'Cat & Fiddle’ road (Si m.); or may continue 
down the valley to (4 m.) Whaley Bridge, or cross the hill viA Combs to (5 m.) 
ChapeUen>le-Frith, — Chee Tor (Rte. 47c) is S m. E., and H m. farther is 
Miuer's Dale, whence we m» return by train. — *Ludclmrch, a narrow chasm 
in the mfilstone-gri^ is 9 m. S.W. The whole of this ndghbourhood, induding 
the Roches (Rte. 47a) and the lower Dane Valley, is the most beautifril near 
Buxton, and should not be missed. — Chatsyrorth, Haddon Hall, Castleton, 
Dovedale,end. Eyam are all easily reached from Buxton by road or rail. 

Ftom Buxton to Mtller^s Dale and Bakewell, see Rte. 47c. 

Beyond Buxton A 6 ascends to 1401 ft, with Combs Moss 
(1614 ft) on the right. — m. Whaley Bridge is a picturesque 
village at the mouth of the Goyt valley, where the Shefiield 
road (Rte. 47d) comes in. — 35 m. New Mills is a busy manu- 
facturing town (8475 inhab,), affording access to Hayfield and 
Kinderscout (Rte. 47d). — 36} m. Di^ey is 2 m. N. of Lyme 
Park (N.T. ; adm. daily 2-4 or 7 ; 1/), a beautiful house, orifi^lly 
Elizabethan but altered in 1726 and in 1817, \rith several 
Jacobean rooms, and situated in a weB-timbaed natural park 
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of 1320 acares (free, 8-dusk). — 40i m. Hazel Grove, and thence 
to (50 m.) Manchester, see Rte. 47a. 


C. From Derby to Manchester Matlock and Bakewell 

Road, 44 m. (A 6, A 622, A 625: motor-bus). This is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting roads in the kingdom, followed closely by the railway 
as far as Bakewell. From Bakewell the direct Manchester road leads viA 
Buxton, but the longer road through Castleton is more attractive. 

Railway, 61i m. in lA hr. Prmcipal Stations: Si m. Di^eld. — 7i m. 
Belper.-^ lOi m. Ambergate, junction for Chesterfield (13i m.). — ISi m. 
Cromford. — 16 m. Matlock Bath, — Hi m. Madock. — 21i m. Rowstey, 
— 24i m. Bakewell. — 28i m. Monsal Dale, — 31i m. Miller's Dale, junction 
for Buxton (54 m.). — 39i m. Chapel-en4e-Frith, — 414 Chinley, — 614 m. 
Manchester (Central). 

Derby, see Rte. 45. A 6 ascends the Derwent valley. At 
(4i m.) Duffield are the excavated foundations of a huge Norman 
keep (N.T.) razed to the ground in 1266. 

From Duffield B 5023 ascends the valley of the Ecdesboume to (8 m.) 
Wirksworth {Red Ltoit), a small market-town (4900 inhab.) and capital of the 
lead-mining district of the Low Peak, where well-dressing (comp. p. 360) 
is still carried out on Whitsunday. At the Moot Hall is preserm the 
Miners* Standard Dish (temp. Henry VIII). In the fine Church, mostly of the 
13-14th cent., are a remarkable Saxon tombstone and the first bas-relief of 
a miner. Wirksworth is probably the *Snowfield* of George miot*s *Adam 
Bede.* Samuel Evans, original of Seth Bede, appears in the burial register 
M. 1858), and his grave has been located. The novelist's aunt, Eliabeth 
Evans (d. 1849), who is supposed to have supplied the hint for *Dinui Morris,* 
is commemorated by a toblet in the Ebenezer Methodist Church, whilst her 
pulpit is preserved in the Bede Memorial Church. — The road to Ashbourne, 
11m. S.W„ commands pleasant views. 

7^ m. Belper (15,700 inlmb.) has large cottan mills.— 
Beyond (10 m.) Amber^ate, an important railway junction, the 
valley increases in beauty. — 12 m. Whatstandwell lies benea^ 
the much-quarried Crick Stand (H ni. N.E.; 955 ft.; *View; 
war memorial to Sherwood Foresters). On the right are the 
woods of Lea Hurst, residence of Florence Nightingale (d. 
1910). — 15 m. Croniford (Greyhound) has a 14 or 15th cent 
bridge with remains of a contemporary chapel. Here Richard 
Arkwright established the first cotton mill in Derbyshire (1771). 
Willersley Castle, built for him by William Diomas c. 1790, 
stands in beautiful pounds, and is now a Methodist guest- 
house (adm. on application to the Resident Secretaiy). About 
2 in. E., by hilly lane and footpath, is the 13th cent, church of 
Dethick, with a good 16th cent, tower. 

16i m. MATLOCK BATH and (17^ m.) MATLOCK. Under 
tbe general head of Matlock (17,750 i^b.) are comprised 
the two a(tjacent watering-places of Matlock and Matlock 
Bath, situated on the Derwent. The former is the more im- 
portant, though decidedly the less picturesque. Matlock itself 
consists of two distinct portions, i.e. Matlock Bridge, on the 
bank of the river, and Matlock Bank, on the hhl above, con- 
nected by a gradient 1 in 4. Matloc^ formerly owed its 
reputation to the great water-cure establishments at Matlock 
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Bank, the first of which was opened by Smedlcy in 1853, 
None of these remain, but the t^id springs (68® Fahr.),/now of 
little repute, supply water for the Fountain Baths and (may be 
drunk here and at the Pump Room. 

Hotels. At Matlock Bath: New Matlock Bath; also at the 
Bath, with swimming-bath, T.H., Hotel. 

RB. 1 8/6, P. 9 gs. ; Temple; Hodgkin- Post OflBce, near Matlockistation. 
son's, plain. In Dale Rd.: High Tor, Motor-Busea every 15 skin, 

unlic.; Old English, RB. IS/, P. summer from Matlock Bridge to 

7* gs. — At Matlock Bridge: Crown, Matlock Bath and Cromford\ Wlso to 

RB. IS/. — At Matlock Bank: Uly- Bakewell and Buxtoni Derby; Wirka^ 

Chesterfield Rd., RB. 20/, P. worth and Ashbourne; Rowsley and 
7-10 gs. Edensor; etc. 

Baths. Lido, off Crown Sq.; Golf Course, Matlock Moor, H m. 
Fountain Baths, in the main street at N.E. of Matlock Bridge. 

Matlock Bath is situated in the depths of the narrow lime- 
stone ravine through which the Derwent forces its winding 
course between Matlock Bridge and Cromford. The noble 
line of precipices on the E. bank of the river is unsurpassed in 
extent and height by any similar crags in Engird. Conspicuous 
on the E. is Riber Castle^ a mode-fortified building erected as a 
residence by Smedley. On the opposite side are hanging woods 
and abrupdy sloping meadows, rising to the dome of Masson 
(see below). *‘My present impressions,** wrote Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in 1857, “are that I have never seen anywhere else such 
exquisite scene^ as that which surrounds the village.** Un- 
fortunately, indiscriminate building and untidy scraps of quarry 
have now greatly marred the land^pe and in summer it is apt 
to be overrun by trippers. Matlock proper, at the N. entrance 
to the ravine, occupies an open and quite different situation. 

In the narrow pass between Matlock and Matlock Batl^and overhanging 
the left bank of the river, is the noble pile of the *High Tor (673 ft.; vm: 
adm. 4d., induding the grotto). At its foot, and reached from the main road 
by a foot-bridge across the Derwent, is the High Tor Grotto, with remarkable 
c^allisations. — On the opposite side of the glen are the wooded Heights 
of Ahraham (4d.), the Victoria Tower on which (dark and rather dangerous 
stair) commands a beautiflil and extensive view. The walk may be continued 
(e. ^ min.) to the more commanding height of Masson (1110 ft.), and the 
return made thence by Bonsall (see below). — The Lovers* Walks (3</.), on 
the B. bank of the Derwent, are prettily laid out beneath the limestone cliffs. 
Matlock Bath is famous also for its Petrifying Wells (3d.; in the main street) 
and Caves (partly natural, largely abandoned lead-mines). The best and least 
artificial is the Cumberland (adm. 6d.; visit i hr.), on the slope behind the 
New Bath Hotel. The large lUttland Cavern (6e.; in the grounds of the Heights 
of Abraham) is said to have room for IQlOOO men. It is believed to have dm 
worked in Roman, Saxon, and Danish times. The Fluor Spar Cave is alleged 
to have been used as a place of refuge during the Pretender’s invasion (1745). 

BncuRSiONS. The distances are given from Matlock Bath. About li m. 
by footpath and lane, is the quaint upland village cd Bonsall, with a 
market-cross and gabled 17th cent. inn. The church snire (14th cent.) is 
surrounded by curious ’crowns.* The return may be made across the top of 
Masson (see above). Or ftom Bonsall we may continue by footpath to 
SEsAV, and thence descend into the wooded Via Gellia (named after the local 
fiSMy of Oell),retuming to Matlock by road (total round, c. 6 m.). 

The ruins of Wingfield Manor (no adm.) on a steep knoU above the Amber, 
o m. S.B. by road (7 m. vil Dethick, see above), ate most pleasantly reached 
os foot ftom WhatstandweB station wih Cridi (3^ m.; see p. 363). Xt 
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dates maixily from the second half of the ISth cent, and has been described as 
“probably the most striking example of a later English manor house with 
certain defensive features** (Hamilton Thompson). It was finally dismantled 
in 1646. Mary, Qaten of Scots, was imprisoned here under the care of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury (1584>-8S). — Other j)oints easily reached from Matlock 
are Willersley Castle, H m. S.; Cratcliffe Tor and Robin Hood*s Stride (see 
below), 6 m. N.W.; Ashover (Country, unlic., RB. IS/), Si m. N.E. (leaden 
font of 12th cent, in the church); Chatsworth (see below); Haddon Hall (see 
below); and Dovedale (Rte. 47b). 

On leaving Matlock, we emerge from the narrow glen of the 
Derwent into its smiling upper vale. — In the churchyard of 
(19i m.) Darley Dale (Whitworth, unlic., RB. 14/6, P. 5 gs.) is 
perhaps the oldest and finest yew in England (32 ft. girSi; at 
least 100 years old). The church possesses a stone parclose 
screen, fragmentary wall-paintings (above pulpit), and some 
incised slabs of the early 16th century. 

About 2i m. S.W., up a long hill, is Wlnster, with a curious 18th cent, 
market-house' (N.T.). About H m. N., to the W. of the road to Bakewell, 
are the stran^ castellated crags of Robin Hood*a Stride^ and the gritstone 
cliff of Cratcliffe Tor, with a remarkable rock-hermitage, carved on the side 
of which is a 14th cent, crucifix. 

21i m. Rowsley (Peacock, a picturesque house of 1652, RB. 
26/, P. 14 gs.), at the jimction of the Derwent and the Wye, is 
the nearest station for Haddon Hall, and about as convenient 
as Bakewell for Chatsworth House. On Stanton Moor, S. of 
Rowsley, are the 'Nine Ladies* and other prehistoric stones. 

*Qiatsworth House, the 'Palace of the Peak,* is the vast 
Palladian mansion of the Duke of Devonshire, in a large deer- 
park bounded towards the £. by moorland edges, and watered 
by the Derwent. Chatswjarth lies 4 m, from Rowsley station by 
road, but i m. may be saved by footpaths beyond Beeley, 
From Rowsley village the pleasantest approach is by a footpath 
along the W. bank of the river (about 31 m.). 

Admission to house (Easter-Oct.), Wed. and Thurs., 1 1. 30-4; Sat. and Sun., 
2*-5.30; bank holidays, 11.30-S.30; to gardens, MosutoFri., 11.30-4.30; Sat. 
and Sun. 2-6; bank holidays^ 1 1 .30-6: 2/6 (gardens only, 1/); ifints. 

Chatsworth has belonged to the house of Cavendish sixiOT its purchase by 
Sir William Cavendish (d. 1SS7), second husband of the famous 'Ben dT 
Hardwick* (p. 371). The house begun by him on the site of the old manor 
house was complied by his widow; and it was this house that the captive 
Mary Stewart visited five times, between 1570 and 1581, in the custody of 
Bess’s fourth and final husband, the Earl of Shrewsbury. The existing pmace, 
designed by William Talman and Thos. Archer, was begun by William 
Cavendish, afterwards first Duke of Devonshire, in 1687 and coi^eted to 
1706. The N. wing, by Wyatville, was built in 182 0-30. 

The most striking features of the decoration are the pompous ceiling- 
paintings by Laguerre, Verrio, and others; and the * Wood-carving, formerly 
attributed to Grinling Gibbons, but now known to be largely the work of 
Samuel Watson (1663-1715), a local artist. Both features are seen to fine 
advantage in the sumptuous *Chapel. The finest paintings hang in the 
Anib-Library {Memling, *Ck>nsecration of St. Romuald; Lely, *Litue girl in 
seen, an early work) and Dining Room (portraits by Van Dyck). The SketcB 
GALLERIES Contain portraits of the dukes and duchesses of Devonshire. 
Painted on a door in the Music Room is a fiddle, by Vandervaart, tibat often 
cheats the visitor into a belief in its reality. The numerous works of art 
indnde 17th cent. Mortlake tapestries, the ^Hunting Tapestries woven at 
Touxoai c. 1450 (in the Orangery), and a 5th cent. B.C. bronze head of Apollo, 
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from Cyprus (In the Library) ; virhile in the State Bedroom is the bed in which 
George II died. ' ^ i . 

The Gardens, which tie entered firom the Orangery, are someWhat formal 
in character. The Grand Caaeade is merely a flooded staircaif but the 
Emperor Fountain throws a jet 267 ft. high, rivalliim the Eaux-Viv« fountain 
in Geneva. In front of the house is the Italian Garden, and ' ' i^nd it the 
French Garden, , , 

The •Park is open to visitors, who may ascend (by privileg^to tl Hunting 
Tower (temp. Elisabeth) on the hill behind the house (view). Ther'' la beauD- 
Ail walk is generally open along the crest of the hill (lovely views) to\the farm 
of Beeley Hilltop (SO min.), whence we may return to Rowsley by\road (c. 
2i m.). — Between Chatsworth House and Edensor (see below), on ^e right 
of the drive, is Queen Mary's Bower, said to have been fre9ttentecr by the 
captive queen. This and the Hunting Tower are the two sole relics of the earlier 
Chatsworth. 

On the extreme W. limit of the park lies Edensor (no inn), a model village, 
the churchyard of which is the burial-place of the Cavendishes. The chin^ 
rebuilt by Scott, with a gracdful spire, contains the striking classical monument 
of the tint Earl of Devoashire (d. 1626) and a brass inscription to John 
Beaton (d. 1570), steward to Mary, (^een of Scots. The E. window of the 
S. chapel is a memorial to Lord Frederick (Cavendish (p. 468). — At the N. 
extremity of the park is Baslow iPeacock, RB. 211; Devonshire Arms, RB. 17/6, 
P. 10 gs.), a pleasant village on the Derwent. — Thence to Sheffield, see Rte. 
52h. 

About 2 m. N.W. of Rowsley is *Haddoii (Diflce of 
Rutland; adm. weekdays, 11-4 or 6, from Easter to October; 
BH. Mons. from 2; 2/6), in a lovely situation on a slope above 
the sparkling Wye, and in itself “the most attractive and most 
thoroughly preserved of medieval houses.” 

The Norman lords of Haddon were the Avenell family, from whom it 
pused by marriage to the Vernons about the middle of the 12th century. 
Towards the close of the 16th cent. Dorothy Vernon married Sir John Manners, 
ancestor of the present owner, though the romantic story of her elopement is 
not now generally considered authentic. 

The Hu consists of two courtyards on different levels, and is almost wholly 
domestic in nature. Among notable features of the interior are the Chapel 
(12-lSth cent.), the early 14th cent. Banqueting HaU, with 17th cent, furnish- 
ings, the Long Gallery, added by Sir John Manners, and the Anter-Room, 
whence the picturesque flight of steps by which Dorothy Vernon traditionally 
eloped descends to the garden. Below the Gardens the Wye is crossed by a 
pack-horse bridge. 

Rowsley (or Bakewell, see bdow) is the best starting-point for the pic- 
turesque limestone glens of the Lathkill and the Bradford, which unite at 
Alport (2f m. from Rowsley) and join the Wye below Haddon. The Lathkill 
should be explored to (4^ m.) its source near Monyash, where it issues from 
the mouth of a cave. — About 4 m. W. of Alport, uid overlooking the 
of the Bradford, is the large village of Youlgreave (Bull’s Head), the church 
of which has a fine ISth cent, tower, a curious miniature dhest-tombof 1488, 
and a font with a singular side-projection of much disputed use, periiaps 
intended as a chrismatory, or receptacle for consecrated oil. 

Beyond Rowsley the road quits the Derwent, and proceeds 
up the green valley of the brimming Wye, which winds along 
in a thousand shining curves. 

25i m. Bakewell {Rutland Arms, RB. 21/, P. gs.; Castle, 
Bad Lion, at both, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.), connected with its station 
(J m.) by an old bridge across the Wye, is an attractive little 
town (3350 inhab.), in a situation of much quiet beauty. The 
Chweh (p^tly rebuilt; good Norman doorway) contains an 
eiabiB'ate I4th cent, font and Vernon and Manners monuments 
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(S. transept; 15~17th oent.)> including those of Dorothy Manners 
(d. 1584) and of her father. Sir George Vernon (d. 1567), ‘the 
King of the Peak.’ In the churchyard is a fine Saxon cross; 
and the S. porch is full of good early incised sepulchral slabs. 

Bakewell is an excellent centre from which to visit Chatsworth and Haddon 
Hall (see above). Pedestrians should proceed by the old Chesterfield road 
to (2i m.) Edensoft visit ChatawortK cross the hill by a somewhat intricate 
traot to (3i m.) Haddon^ and return to (2 m.) Bakewell by path along the N. 
side of the Wye. The delightful round of 8 m. commands exquisite views. 

FkOM Bakewell to Chapel-en-le-Frith, 14^ m. To (1^ m.) Ashford, see 
below. We cross the Wye on B 646S, and turn left on A 623 at (S m.) Ward- 
low, — 7 m. Tideswell is an old-fashioned town on the left of the road, with « 
large and beautiful 14th cent. *Church (striking W. tower; stone screen 
behind the altar; *Brass of Bp. Pursglove, d. 1579). At Whestorit H ni. W., 
is a good 14th cent, cross. — 10^ m. Peak Forest^ m a quarrying district, has 
a church dedicated to King Charles the Martyr (1657-*6o). At Tunstead^ 3 m. 
S., birthplace of James Brindley (1716-72), the canal-builder, is the largest 
limestone quarry in Europe. — 14^ m. Chapel, see Rte. 47d. 

From Bakewell to Sheffield direct vift Baslow, see Rte. 52iL 

From Bakewell to Manchester there are two fine alternative 
roads, vik Buxton or vii Hathersage. The Buxton road affords 
access to the Wye ravine, the Hathersage road to the marvels 
of N. Derbyshire (Castleton caves, etc.). 

The Buxton Road (A Q skirts the Wye to (H ni.) Ashford^ 
in^the- Water f a pleasant village in the church of which are five 
old ‘virgin crants* (comp. p. 112). — At (3i m.) Deep Dale 
the road quits the river and ascends past the N.T. property 
of Taddington Wood, — 8i m. Topley Pike (see below). — 12 m. 
Buxton (Rte. 47b). 

Almost eveiy mile of the beautiful limestone Ravine of the Wye between 
Ashford and its source at Buxton should be visited, if possible on foot. 
Tantalising glimpses only are obtainable from road or railway. About 2 m. 
may be saved between Ashford and Monsal Dale station by twng the direct 
road over Headstone^ Edge ('surprise’ *View of Monsal Dale). — Paths and 
lanes follow the stream through the retired and beautiful glen of Monsal Dale 
to (3it m.) Monsal Dale station, and thence through Mlller*s Dale (N.T.) to 
(6| m.) Miller’s Dale station at the crossing of the Tideswdl road. About 
li m. up the Wye from Miller’s Dale station (rough footpath) is the splendid 
crag of *Chee Tor (c. 300 ft.), in a narrow limestone ravine — ^the finest scene 
of its dass in Derbyshire. The path joins the high road (lOi m.) at the foot 
of Topley Pike, 3^ m. E. of Buxton. 

The Hathersage Road frmn Bakewell (A 622) joins the 
Edensor and Baslow route at (4| m.) Ca/ver, and deseeds into 
the valley of the Derwent. To the left is Middleton Dale (see 
below). — li m. Grindleford Bri^e (Maynard Arms, RB. 21/- 
25/, P. 8 gs.) stands at the jimction of a road to ShdQ5eld on a 
lovely reach of the Derwent. 

... j -nand 
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Middleton Dale to (H m.) the curiously placed village of Stoney Middleton, 
whence he may return direct to (i m.) Calver (see above). j 

m. Hathersage, and thence to Castleton, Glo^sop, and 
Manchester, see Rte. 47d. 

D. From SheflBeld to Manchester 
Road. The route here described (44^ m.) follows A 62S to Whafey Bridge 
and thence reaches Manchester on A 6. — The direct route (A 57; Sum.) runs 
vid (1 1 m.) Ladybower Reservoir, (24 m.) Glossop, (30 m.) Stalybrtdge, and 


(31i m.) Ashton-under-Lyne (see Rte. S2g). , 

Railway, 45 m. in c. 2 hrs. Principal Stations: 4i m. Dore Totley, 
followed by the Totley Tunnel (3i m.) the second longest in England. — 
9i m. Grlndleford. — Hi m. Hathersage, — 13 m. Bantford. — 141 m. Hope 
(for Castleton). — 19i m. Edale. — 2Si m. Chinley, Thence to Manchester, 
as in Rte. 47c. 

Sheffield^ see Rte. 52h. We quit the town beyond the suburb 
of (3 m.) Ecclesall and soon enter Derbyshire. — bj m. The 
Devil's Elbow, once a notorious double comer, has been 
straightened. — m. Fox House Inn. On the moors, 1 m. 
N.W., is die striking Carl Work, a British fort. , 

On the left (S.) as far as Grindleford station extends the LongshavA Estate 
(N.T.), over 1000 acres of woodland and moor, with a guest-house of the 
Holiday Fellowship. Sheep-dog trials are held here in September. 

9^ m. Millstone Edge Nick commands a surprise *View of 
the upper Derwent valley that is probably unrivalled in the 
Peak. At (11 m.) Hathersage (George, RB. 25/, P. 14 gs.; Little 
John, RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.), in a beautiful situation, the Bakewell 
road comes in on the left. In the churchyard, above the village, 
is the reputed grave of Robin Hood's lieutenant, ‘Little John,’ 
a native of the place. The church is mostly 14th cent., widi 
good 15th cent. Eyre brasses. Hathersage is the ‘Morton* and 
MoorseatSy or perhaps North Lees Hall, dose by, is the ‘Manor 
House* of ‘Jane Eyre.* — At (13 m.) Bamford (Marquis of 
Granby, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.; Rising Sun, RB. 21/, P. 35/, both 
at Mytham Bridge) we quit the Derwent, which flows down 
from the moorlands of N. Derbyshire. 

To the N. of Bamford is the huge Ladybower Reservoir for Shefiield, Derby, 
Nottin gh a m , and Leicester, bum in 1937-39, which drowned the lower 
Ashop valley and part of the Derwent valley, including the village of Ashopton. 
Ftom (1 H m.) the Slippery Stones (padc horse bridge), higher up the I3erwent 
beyond two other reservoirs, a fauly distinct track leads N.E. to (18 m.) 
Lmsett (p. 414). across wild moors, the highest point of which, near the top 
ctf Margery Hill (1793 ft.), commands a ‘View (S. and W.) unrivalled in 


^ Mtawry Hill (1793 ft.), commands a •View (S. and W.) unrivalled in 
England for savage desolation. — Langsett may be reached from Bamford 
by a road (16^ m.) Ims wild but ven^ beautiful, vifl (7^ m.) the Strines Inn, 
n2im.) Broomhead Hall, and (15 m.) Midhopestones, — The road ftom 
Bamford to Glossop ascends past Win Hill G., 15!23 ft.; view) and through the 
mp and narrow vallw of toe Ashop beyond the reservoir, with the savage 
N. escaipment of Kinderscout to the left. — 44 m. Alport Bridge (see below). 
'^6^ m. Snake Inn (1070 ft.), i m. beyond which we have a striking retro- 
of tto craggy Ftdrbrook Note, the noblest summit of Kinderscout. 
S® ft ) between Glesttv 

0.; 1783 ft.) end H^her Shelf Stoms (r.; 2039 ft.), and then make the 
gep m wind^ descent to <13 m.) Glossop (see below). — From the Snake 

^ “•) Bayfield 

4im hdomX with fine views ftom the highest point (1670 ft.). 
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B^ond Bamford we ascend the vall^ of the Noe, which 
flows from Edale. In front rise Mam Tor and the other hills 
round Casdeton. — 15i m. Hope (Woodroffe Arms, plain) has 
a churchyard cross (10th cent.). 

To the S. if the old lead-mining village of Bradwett, near which is the 
*Bagshaw Cavern (fine atalactites: adm. 1/ each, minimum 3/; H hr.). Be- 
tween Bradwell and the main road le Brough, with fcanty remains of the Roman 
Anavio, — To the N.W. is the green and open valley of Edale, bounded on 
the S. by Mam Tor and Lose Hill, and on the N. by the moorland edges of 
Kinderscout. — 19^ m. Edale (Church Hotel, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.; Nag’^ead, 
with Peak Information Centre) is surrounded by the wildest scenery in Derby- 
shire. 

Kinderscout (2088 ft.), N.W. of the village, is the highest ground in Derby- 
shire. The summit is a plateau of deeply trenched peat-hag. and except ftom 
the broken edges the views are not good. The whole plateau is now open to 
ramblers, but the ascent should be attempted only in fine weather as it is easy 
to get lost. Good pedestrians may walk round it (about 21 m.). Crossing tte 
neck between Kinderscout and Win Hill and descending to (5 m.) Alport 
Bridge^ they proceed by road to (2 m.) the Snake Inn (see above), whence they 
follow the track mentioned above to (61 m.) Mayfield (see below). Thence 
they regain (71 m.) Edale by reversing the route next described. — The walk 
W. from Edale to (71 m.) Hayfield is one of the easiest and prettiest mountain 
excursions in Derbyshire. We ascend Edale to (2 m.) Upper Booth, about 1 m. 
beyond which, at Edale Head House, the lane ends. Hence a path climbs 
steeply up Jacob’s Ladder to (1 m.) Edale Cross (c. 17S0 ft.), on the neck 
between Kinderscout (r.) and Brown Knoll (1.; 1804 ft.). We then descend a 
charming moorland valley, past a picturesque farm, to (3 m.) Hayfield. 

17 m. Castleton [Castle', Nag's Head, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.; 
BulVs Head, plain) is an interesting village at the heart of the 
subtenanean marvels of Derbyshire (and consequently apt to be 
overrun by trippers). To the S., perched on the summit of a 
splendid limestone crag, h the small late-Noiman keep (c. 1 176) 
of Peveril Castle (part of whose enceinte wall remains; adm. 6d. 
daily; Sun. from 2) originally founded here'by William Peveril 
in 1068. [Scott’s ’Peveril of the Peak’ has little local interest.] 

At the foot of this great precipice is the gaping mouth of the *Pbak Cavbrn 
(adm. 8/ up to eight persons; then 1/ each), which penetrates the limestone 
hill for c. i m. Everyone should visit at least its spectacular mouth, used for 
over 400 yrs. as a rope-waUc, and unrivalled for its dignity and mystery. — 
About i m. W. is the artificial entrance to the ^Spiqowell Mine (adm. 5/ 
up to three persons; then 1/6 each; hr.). We descend 104 steps, and then 
pass by boat throu^ a gallery neai^ i m. long, originally driven in search 
of lead, which leads to a natural subterranean pot-hole, the height and dmth 
of which have never been ascertained, though rockets have ascended 450 ft. 
without revealing the roof. The effect is gloomily impressive. — Inunediately 
beyond the Speedwell Mine begins the abrupt limestone ravine of the Winneds 
(Wind-gates; N.T.), through which the old road to CSiapel ascends steeply 
to the top of the mountain plateau (fine retrospect half-way up). From the 
top (li m. fh>m Castleton) a footpath leads to the right (notice-board) to 
(6 mm.) the *Blub John Mine (adm. 4/ for one or two persons, for three or 
more, 1/6 each), with the rare deposits of amethystine srar (’bleu-janne*: 
articles for sale), the finest of the Derbyshire caverns, over 2 m. long, with 5 
chambers 90>2(]0ft. high. The near-by *Teeak Cuff Cavern (adm. 3/ for 
one person, 10/ for five, then 1/6 eacm; diildren 1/) likewise contains 'Blue 
John* deposits. All four caverns are open daily throughout the year. •— From 
the Blue John Mine we may return direct to (H m.) Castleton by footpath 
and road or we may dimb in 25 min. (no path, but route obvious) to the Uw 
of Mem Tor (1700 ft.; N.T.), sometimes called the *Sliiveri^ Mountain,^ 
owing to the disintegration that is continuously taking place on its precipitous 
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S. face and has already partly destroyed the British camp upoxtrits summit 
(view). Instead of retun^ to Castleton direct (2 m.) we mayjbontinue B. 
along the narrow ridge between the Hope valley (r.) and Bdale (1.) to (1 hr.) 
the summit of Lose Hill (1563 ft.), and descend either to Ho^ (2 m.) or 
C^tleton (1 hr.). This walk commands continuously fine views. 

Hie main road from Castleton curves uphill round the face 
of Mam Tor and crosses the flank of Rushup Edge. 4- 23jt m. 
Chapel-erhle-Frith (6100 inhab.; King*s Arms), an old-fishioned 
town with market-cross and stocks, is 6 m. N. of Buxton. The 
road to Manchester joins the road from Buxton (Rtp. 47b) 
at (27 m.) Whaley Bridge. — 44} m. Manchester, see Rte. 51. 

From Chapel to Glossop, 8 m. (A 624). — From (4 m.) Hayfield (Royal) 
excursions may be made to Bdale and Castleton, round Kinderscout, etc. 
— The church of Mellor, m. W., has a good Norman font and oerhaps the 
oldest wooden pulpit in England (14th cent.). — 8 m. Glossop (18,000 inhab.; 
Norfolk Arms) has cotton-mills and calico-printing works. For the direct 
road to Sheffield, see above. The main road goes on N.W. for 2^ m. to join 
the Manchester-Bamsley road (Rte. 52o) on the farther side of Longdendale. 

From Chapel to BakMwell, see Rte. 47c. 


48. SHERWOOD FOREST j 

Sherwood Forest, an ancient demesne of the Crown, once occupied (roughly) 
the whole W. part of Nottinghamshire, and stiU covers an area fully 20 m. 
long and 5-10 m. wide. It was largely disafforested towards the dose of the 
18th cent., and its outlying parts have been spoiled in recent years bv the 
eastward devdopment of the Nottixmhamshire coalfidd. Certam (diminish- 
ing) tracts of lovely woodland in the N. part have, however, been preserved 
through their indusion in the so-called *Dukeribs,* made up of the great 
parks of Wdbedc (Duke of Portland), Clumber (N.T., recently Duke of 
Newcastle), Worksop (formerly Duke of Norfolk), and Thoresby (once Duke 
of Kingston), though these also are threatened with industrial invasion, The 
parks of Worksop and Wdbeck and also that of Rufford are dosed to the 
public, but those of Clumber and Thoresby are accessible; and within these 
and among the venerable oaks of Birklands and Bilhagh, near by, are some of 
the noblest survivors of the ancient British forests. — Sherwood Forest Is 
inseparably connected with the picturesque exploits of Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men, which may or may not rest on some real substratum of fact. 
Visitors should read Ben Jonson’s *Sad Shepherd,’ Tennyson’s ’Foresters,’ 
and one or other of the stories of James Prior, the Notts novelist. — Lovers 
of woodland scenery, who can devote a day or two to the exploration of the 
district on foot, will find their best centre at one or other of the neighbouring 
rural villages of Edwinstowe or Ollerton^ which are connected with Mansfield 
by bus, while either OUerton or Worksop^ to the N., is a good centre for 
motorists. 

Road ftxxm London and Nottingham to the Dukeries, see Rte. 49. 

From Chesterfidd to CRkrton 

Road, 24i m. vR Bolsover and Mansfield. 

Chesterfield^ see Rte. 46. Instead of taking the main Mans- 
fidd road it is better to go due E. on A632 across the colliery- 
dotted Scarsdalem order to visit (6} m.) Bolsover (10,800 inhab.), 
Which lies on the lip of a long ridge of magne^ limestone, 
oommanding extensive views westward to the distant Peak. 

*Bo]sew Castle (adm. 1/ daily; Sun. firom 2), was originally built by 
William Peveril in the llth cent., but the Norman keep was xeconBtrueted. on 
w old fbundmioas, by Sir Chariea Cavendish <inonnmcnt in the chureb) in 
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1613-17, and he also began the palace on the terrace (now in partial ruin). 
Here, in 1634, CHtarles 1 and his queen saw the repetition on a grander scale 
of the Welbeck entertainment (p. 372), with a second version of Ben Jonson's 
*Love*s Welcome.* The keep, an interesting admixture of Gothic and Renais- 
sance motives, contains some beautiful marble *Chinmeypieces. 

We turn S. along the ridge and join the Chesterlield-Mans- 
field road (A 617) at (9 m.) Glapwell. 

Just under 2 m. S., beyond Rowthorn^ is *Hardwick Hall (Duke of Devon- 
shire; adm. Apr.-Sept.; Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sun., &, BH., 2-5; 2/6), one of the 
noblest Elizabethan mansions in England, built by the celebrated *Bess of 
Hardwick’ in 1 590-97. It is famous for its vast display of windows : “Hardwick 
Hall, more glass than wall.” In the great ^Picture Gallery (166 ft long) are a 
famous full-length portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots (attributed to Richard 
Stevens), and other portraits. Adjoining are the ruins of the early 16th cent, 
mansion in which ’Bess* was bom (1 520). — On the N. ver^ of the park lies the 
charming little church of Ault Hucknall, in which is buned Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), author of ’Leviadian.* At Hardsto/t^ H m. W. of Hardwick, 
the first boring for crude oil in England was made in Oct. 1918. 

At (12i m.) Pleasky we join the Sheffield road. — 16 m. 
Mansfield (Swan^ with an old oak staircase, RB. 18/6, P. 35/), a 
busy town (51,350 inhab.) with hosiery mills and collieries, 
lies to the S.W. of Sherwood Forest. It is a convenient centre 
for visits to Newstead Abbey, Hardwick Hall, and the Dukeries 
(5 m. from Birklands, see below). The Church (13~15th cent.) 
has a beautifully proportioned interior. 

The King*s Mill (rebuilt), associated with Henry II and the 'Miller of 
Mansfield,^is 1 m. S.W. — Newstead Abbey (motor-bus to the gates) is 5 m. 
S. on the Nottingham road (Rte. 46)* 

Motor-Buses run also to Southwell and Newark*, Chesterfield ; Netting^ 
ham; Bolsover and Sheffield; Edwinstowe, Ollerton and Retford; Worksop and 
Doncaster, ** 

From Mansfield to Worksop, 13 m. (A 60). — 14 m. Mansfield Wood- 
house (1.; 17,800 inhab.). — 4^ m. Warsop (10,900 inhab.) has a good 12-1 3th 
cent, church. — Beyond (fih m.) Cuekney we leave on the left the road to 
Creswell Crags (see below) and skirt the park of Welbeck. — 13 m. Worksop, 
see below. 

From Mansfield to Nottingham, see Rte. 46. 

A 611 runs N.E. throu^ colliery villams to (20} m.) Cli/h 
stone, with scanty remains of *King JohCs Palace,' once a 
house of the Earls of Shrewsbury. Beyond the railway (1.) is 
an archway built by the 5th Duke of Portland in imitation of 
Worksop Priory gatehouse. — 22} m. Edwinstowe (DukericSg 
RB. 16/6, P. 9 gs.) and (24} m.) Ollerton {Hop Pole, RB. 16/6, 
P. 10 gs. ; White Hart, RB. 12/6-15/), a quiet little market town, 
are centres for the exploration of Sherwood Forest. Edwin- 
Stowe Church has a good 13th cent, tower, with a later spire, 
and in the chancel is a dwarf pillar-piscina, a unique example of 
a detached E.E. pillar. 

In die beautiftil forest tract of Birklands, } m. N. beside the Edwinstowe- 
Worksop road, is the celebrated Motor Oak, reputed to be 1400 years old. 

About 2 m. S. of Ollerton is Riiflord Abbw (no adm.), which incorporates 
a vaulted 13th cent, undercroft, part of a Cistercian monastery founded in 
1148 and colonised ftom Rievaiux in Yorks. The house, EUzabetban and 
Jacobean, is built of warm red sandstone, and belonged to the Savile family 
fat 300 years unfit its sale in 1938. 
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From OUerton to Worksop and Doncaste^ 

DmBCr Road (A 616, A 6009, A 60; motor-bus), 251 m. Tm circuitous 
route described below uves a good idea of the charm of the fdfest district 
between OUerton and Worksop. 

A 616 leads N.W. from OUerton through the lovdly forest 
tract of Bilhagh. On the right, beyond, is the domain of 
*Thoresby Park (Countess Ma^iversj, a mansion built from 
designs by Salvin (1864-71). llie haU contains a pomait of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1689-1762), daughter of the 
first Duke of Kingston, who was bom in the earlier house on 
this site. Admission, see p. vi; there is a public road through 
the *Park^ which is the largest in the Dukeries (12 m. round) 
and claims to be the most beautiful deer-park in England, 
but the drives are not open to the public. — Beyond (3 m.) the 
model viUage of Budby we turn right across the park. Reaching 
A 614 we follow it to the left past (7i m.) Normanton Im to 
(9 m.) Apley Head Gates^ where a road to Retford (R[te. 49) 
bears off to the right. We turn left through the *Lime-Trec 
Avenue of Clumber and traverse the domain of Clumber Park 
(11 m. round; N.T.), still partly forest-like in character. 

Clumber, once the seat of the Duke of Newcastle, was erected in 1770, 
largely rebuilt in 1879, and demolished in 1937. Adjoining the site of the 
house is the church of St. Mary, built for the Duke by Bodley and Gamer in 
1889. The interior, one of the most ranarkable neo-Gothic creations in 
England, is of softly-tinted red Runcorn stone. The wood-carving is mostly 
by Belgian artists, the stained glass by Kempe. — Qumber spaniels are no 
longer bred here. 

Beyond Carburton and its lake we keep straight on to 
Norton and (16J m.) Cuckney, Thence we foUow A 616 to 
(19i m.) CreswelL Here we turn right through the picturesque 
ravine of Creswell Crags, where the bone-caves have yielded 
the richest finds of Early Stone Age art so far found in England. 
At 17^ m. we reach A 60, near an entrance to Welbeck Park 
(10 m. round), which provided timber for the roof of 
St. Paul’s. 

Welbedc Abbey (no adm.), since 1953 a training school for the Army, occu- 
pies the site of a Premoustratensian abbey of the 12th cent., but the present 
houM dates mainly from the early 17th cent., with later additions. Tne first 
yeraon of Ben Jonson’s antimasque ‘Love’s Welcome’ was performed here in 
1633 at an entertainment offered to Charles I by the Duke of Newcastle. 
Wd^k came to the Bentincks, Dukes of Portland, in 1734. 

The strangest feature at Welbeck is the extraordinary series of under- 
ground rooms and tunnels constructed at enormous expense by the eocen- 
tocUy of the fifth Duke (<L 1879). These include the Ball Room (159 ft. by 
w ft.), conUining Reynolds’s ‘Angel in Omtemplation,’ and the Riding 
ifefcw/ (nearly 400 ft. long). 

23i m. Worksop (Ashley, RB. 22/6; Lion, RB. 17/6, P. 7i gs. ; 
wya/, RB. 15/6, P. 7i gs,, both commercial), an industrial town 
(31,050^ inliab.), stands on the verge of the coalfield. Of the 
Attgustinim Priory established here in 1103 there remains the 
^endid Norman *Nave (140 ft. l<mg; c. 1150-60), the W. 
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towers, the S. transept (partly of 1103), and the Lady Chapel 
(13th cent.), restored in 1929 as a war memorial. The S. 
♦Door, of Sherwood yew, has fine wrought-iron work of c. 
1200. The N. transept and the crossing were rebuilt by Sir 
H. Brakspear in 1932-3S from the original stones of the priory 
which had been used for the erection of a mill and farmhouse 
after the Reformation. Outside the church is the 14th cent, 
gatehouse. 

Worksop Manor (no adm.). S.W. of the town, belonged in turn to^the Duke 
of Norfolk and the Duke of Newcastle, but the huge original mansion was 
burned down in 1761. — *Steetley Chapel, H ni. farther W., is one of the 
best examples in England, on a small scale, of enriched Norman work (mid- 
12th century). 

Motor-Buses to Edwinstowe, Ollerton, Doncaster, Nottingham, etc. 

From Worksop to Sheffield and to Lincoln, see Rte. 52h; to Mansfield, 
see above; to Chesterfield, see p. 357. 

29i m. Oldcoates is 2i m. E. of Roche Abbey, founded by the Cistercians 
in 1147 (adm. 9 or 9.30^, 6 or 8; Sun. from 2; 6d.). The picturesque ruins 
include parts of the transepts and chancel and the main gateway. Adjacent 
is Sandbeck Park (Earl of Scarbrough). — At (312 m.) Tickhill are a ruined 
Norman castle and a large Perp. church (c. 1360), containing one of the earliest 
Renaissance monuments in England. — 39| m. Doncaster, see Rte. 49. 


49. FROM LONDON TO DONCASTER 

Road, 163 m. (A 1; the Great North Road; motor coach). 194 m. 
Hatfield, — 44| m. Biggleswade. — 60^ m. Buckden ^or Huntingdon, 4 m.). — 
764 tn. Norman Cross (for Peterborough, 54 m.). — 904 m. Stamford. — 1 1 1 m. 
GranUiam.— 125 m. Newark. — 145 m. Retford. — 154 m. Bawtry . — 
163 m. Doncaster. — Another Toute (167 m.) runs vift Nottingham (Rte. 46) 
and thence on A 60 through Mansfield and Worksop (Rte. 48) to Doncaster; 
or from Melton Mowbray (avoiding Nottingham) We may proceed vik 
Ollerton and Blvth (A 60, A 61 4) Joining A 1 at (158*m.) Bawtry. 

Railway, 156 m. from Kmg*s Cross in c. 34 hrs. This Is part of the *East 
Coast Route* to Scotland vi& York, Durham, and Newcastle. Principal 
Stations: 174 m. Hatfield. — 32 m. Hitchin, junction for Letchworth (24 m.), 
etc. — 41 m. Biggleswade. — 514 m. St. Neots. — 584 Huntingdon. — 
764 m* Peterborougii. — 884 m. Essendtne. junction for Stanford (4 m.). — 
1054 in* Grantham, junction for Lincoln (244 m.). — 120 m. Newark, junction 
for Southwell (6 m.). — 1384 in. Retford. — 1474 m. Bawtry, — 156 m. 
Doncaster. 

From London we follow the Great North Road (A 1 ; see the 
Blue Guide to London) to (19^ m.) Hatfield (Cornett RB. 21/; 
Salisbury Arms, unlic., RB. 18/6), an ancient Hertfordshire 
market town (9250 inhab.) on the old road (A 1000, r.), now 
rapidly expanding towards the W. In the church is the eia1x>rate 
tomb of Robert Cedi, first Earl of Salisbury (d. 1612), son of 
the great Lord Burghley. 

In a fine park £. of the town is ^Hatfield House (Marquess of Salisbury), 
a majestic Jacobean mansion erected in 1607>1 1 , after James 1 had constrained 
Robert Cecil to exchange the numor of Theobalds for that of Hatfield. The 
park is open daily 10.30-suns6t (adm. 1/); the state rooms and wdens are 
open Apr.-Sept. on weekdays 12-5 (not Mon. after Ju^ Ist), on Easter Day, 
Whit Sun., A Sun. in July-Sept. 2.30-5 JO (adm. 2/6). The objects of interest 
indude portraits by Zucchero and Hilliard of Elizabeth I, and others by Van 
Dyck, KneUer, Mytens, Reynolds, etc., the vafaiable collection of MSS. and 
state papers, and relics of Elizabw L The old Hatfield Palace was built in 
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1497 by Card. Morton and afterwards became a royal residencq. Luncheon 
and tea may be taken in the surviving hall, where Elizabeth I Held her first 
Privy Council. The future queen was living here in confinement When Queen 
Mary died, and tradition points out the oak in the park beneath which die 
received the news of her accession. — Brocket Hall, 3 m. N.W. m Hatfield, 
has been occupied in turn by Lord Melbourne (d. 1848), Lord Palmerston 
(d. here in 186S), and Lord Mount Stephen (d. 1921). — 3 m. N.Elis Welwyn 
Garden City (pron. ‘Wellin*; Guessens Court, Homestead Court\ RB. 25/, 
P. 11 gs. at both) founded in 1920 as a ‘satellite town* (18,300 inhab.) of 
London, attractively planned in the manner of Letchworth (see below). 

At 20i m. we join A 1000. — 24^ m. Welwyn (Cowpelr Arms, 
T.H., at the station, RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.), where Edward Young 
(1683-1765), author of ‘Night Thoughts,* was rector. 

From Wdwyn A 600 leads N. to Hitchin (see below) vift (1^ m.) Codicote, 
At Ayot St. Lawrence, H m. W., is Shaw’s Corner (N.T.; open Sun. 11-1, 
2-6, Wcd.-Sat.!& BH., 2-6; in winter Sat. & Sun. 2-4; 21), home of George 
Bernard Shaw (1 856-1950) from 1906 to his death. The contents of the house 
remain as in his lifetime. 

About li m. W. of (27i m.) Knebworth station is the much 
altered 16th cent, mansion of Knebworth House, the ancestral 
home of the Lyttons, where Bulwer Lytton (1803-73)/ wrote 
many of his novels. 

The house (adm. 2/6; May-Sept., daily, exc. Mon. & Tues., 2-5; alsoBH.) 
contains MSS. and relics of Bulwer Lytton and a fine hall with portraits. In 
the adjacent church are 17th cent. Lytton monuments. — St. Paul’s Walden- 
bury, 3 m. farther N.W., was the birthplace (1900) of Elizabeth, queen of 
George VI. The parish church has a *Choir by Hawksmoor, 

Beyond (29 m.) Broadwater we pass (r.) the Six Hills, six 
equidistant mounds of unknown origin. — 3H Stevenage 
(6600 inhatb.; Cromwell, RB. 21/), wi5i a wide High Street, is 
being developed as one of London’s new ‘satellite tovms.* — 
36i m. Baldock (6000 inhab.; George & Dragon, RB. 21/; 
Rose & Crown), at the crossing of the Icknield Way, has a 
diurch with a fine 15th cent, rood screen. 

FkOM Baldock to Luton, 13i m. (A 505). 2 m. Letchworth ^Letchworth 
Hall, a Jacobean manor-house, RB. 25/, P. 11-14 gs.), the first ‘garden city’ 
in England (20,300 inhab.), was founded under the mspiration of Ebenezer 
Howard in 1903. — 5 m. Hitchin tJSun, RB. 19/6; Lister House, RB. 12/6, 
P. 97/6), a market town (19,950 inbab.), has a fine parish church (12-1 5th 
cent.) with good screen-work, a 15th cent, font, and a fine brass of 1478. 
George Chapman (15597-1634), translator of Homer, is said to have been 
bom in Tilehouse St., which has numerous 16-1 8th cent, houses and the 
Salem Chapel with a chair presented by John Bunyan. — 8 m. Great OJBley 
has several Nollekens monuments (1773) in the church. — 134 m. Luton, 
see Rte. 46. 

Baldock to Cambridoe (21 m.) passes (84 m.) Royston 
(4700 mhab.; Banyers, RB. 20/). The hooded crow (Corvus oomix), krown 
also as the Royston crow, is said never to winter S. of Royston. 

Ashwell (Three Tims), ^ im N.E. of Baldock, has a 14th cent, church, with 
mstfu^ tower, within which is preserved a curious graffito of Old St bill’s. 
The Town House, now amuseum, is one of many- good houses in the attractive 
main street. 

We enter Bedfordshire before reaching (44^ m.) Biggleswade 
Ickwell, 2i m. W., Thomas Tompion 
(1|S^1713), ‘father of Ens^h dock-making,* was bom. — At 
Wi m.) Stmdy (r.; Greyhound) we intersect the road from 
Cambndge to Bedfcwd. — B^ond (50 m.) Tengtsford (Anchor, 
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RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.) we cross the Great Ouse. — 54^ m. Eaton 
Socon (White Horse, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.) is li m. S.W. of St. 
Neots (4700 inhab.; Bridge, RB. 17/6; New Inn, RB. 18/6, 
P. 8i gs.; Cross Keys, RB. 17/6), on the Huntingdon bank of 
the Ouse, with a fine Perp. church tower. A little farther on we 
enter Huntingdonshire. 

A road connects St. Neots with (9i m.) Huntingdon viS (84 m.) Godr 
manchester, an old town (2500 inhab.) with a nuunly Perp. churu and some 
quaint timbered houses. — From St. Neots to Higham Ferrers (bus), tee 
Rte. 46. 

Huntingdonshire, or Hunts, most famous as the birthplace and abode of 
Oliver Cromwell, is a small agricultural county the N.E. portion of which 
falls within the fen district. Its chief rivers are the sluggish Ouse and the 
Nene or Nen. Robin Hood figures in some later versions of his legend as 
Earl of Huntingdon, a title which in historical fact was borne by the Scottish 
kinmi from David I (1084-1153) until they lost their English possessions 
under Edward 1. Since 1529 the title has been in the Hastings family. 

At (60i m.) Buckden (George, RB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.; Lion, T.H., 
RB. 18/, P. 8^ gs.) are remains of a palace of the bishops of 
Lincoln. — Just beyond the village A 141 leads r. for 4i m. vi& 
Branq)ton, the family estate of Samuel Pepys, and Hinching- 
brooke (see below), to Huntingdon {Old Bridge^ RB. 20/, P. 1 1^ 
gs.; George, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.), the county town (5300 
inhab.) of Hunts and the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell (1599- 
1658), on the Great Ouse. In the church of All Saints Oate- 
Perp. ; restored), in the High St., is preserved the register of the 
demolished church of St. John, with the record of CromwelPs 
birth and baptism, and the later gloss (now scored out) **Eng- 
land’s plague for 5 yeai^.” The former Grammar School, 
opposite, in which the Protector and Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) 
were educated, was restored in 1876, when the doorway and 
windows of the Hospital of St. John (founded by David I of 
Scotland; see above) were brought to light. To the N.W. the 
Hi^ St. passes Cromwell Home, incorporating the house in 
which Cromwell was bom. In the other direction the street 
leads past the house in which Cowper lived with the Unwins in 
1765-67 (tablet) to St. Mary's (tower rebuilt in 1620) and thence 
across the river by an old bridge (1332) to Godmanchester (seer 
above). 

GeoKge St. leads S.W. past the station to HincMnghrooke (open BH. only, 
adm. 2/6), the palatial seat of the Earl of Sandwidi, built on the site of a 
sup|»«8sed nunnery. From 1538 to 1627 it belonged to the ancestors of Oliver 
Cromwell, and now it houses an important collation of Cromwellian relics. 

Motor^Buses to St. Ives; St. Neots and Bedford; Rearney; Peterborough; 
Cambridge; etc. From Huntingdon to Cambridge, see Rte. 68. 

From Huntinooqn to London by the Old North Road, 70i m. (A 14). 
This rather uninteresting route fctilows the line of the Roman Erminb Street. 
— 1 m. Oodmanchester (see above). — At (5 m.) Ptgtworth (r.) is the Village 
Settlement, a suooesstiil colony founded for the treatment, training and em- 
ployment of consumptive men and women, with e. 1200 retidents. — 64 m. 
Canton Gibbet.-^ 12| m. Arrington adjoi^ the park of WimpoleHM, a 
mansion built in 1632. with a noted avenue of dms 2^ m. long and 300 yds. 
wide. Here in 1721 Matthew Prior, the poet, died .while on a visit to iris patron 
Robert Harley, Bari of Oxford. —20 m. Royston, see above. Theoee Uy 
London vli Buntingford and Ware, see Rte. 68. 
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At (68^ m.) Alconbury Hill A 1 is joined by A 14 from 
Huntingdon and thence follows the line of the Ronim Ermine 
Street. I 

About 51 m. N.W. of Alconbury is Uttle Gtddingt with a imafl partly 17th 
cent, churai, interesting as the scene of Nicholas Ferrar’s *Pratestant nun- 
nery* (temp. Charles 1), described in Shorthouse*s *John Inglesam.* 

To (75i m.) Stilton, ‘Stilton cheese’ (not made in me neigh- 
bourhood) was originally brought by waggon from mcester- 
shire to carried to London by coach. — 76^ mANorman 
Cross (Hotel, P.R., RB. 20/; English Garden, RB. 251% named 
from a vanished Eleanor Cross, has a monument to the French 
prisoners confined, during the Napoleonic wars, at the barracks 
here (pulled down in 1816). 

A IS leads r., past the tall Perp. spire of Yaxley, and the 
untidy town of Fletton (8950 inhab.) with huge brickworks, 
where the road crosses the Nene into Nortlumptonshire. 

Si m. PETERBOROUGH (53,400 inhab.), an ancient city, 
once known as Medeshamstede, grew around a great monastery 
founded c. 656 (see below) and has been a bishop’s see since 
1541. It is also a busy railway centre and a thriving industrial 
town, with large brickfields mainly in the suburb of Fletton 
(see above) and steel works. It was the birdiplace of William 
Paley, of the ‘Evidences.’ 

l^way StatioDi. Nor/A, the inaii| P. 8^ gs.; Campbell, Bridge St., 
station for lines to the N. and S. RB. 16/6; George, St. Leonard*8 St. 
Most trains for the E. and W. start (nr. N. station), commercial, RB. 
from the East station (in Fletton). 18/6. 

Hotels. Great Northern, at the Post OflBce, Cumbergate. 

North Station, RB. 24/6-45/ ; Angel, Motor-Buses to Crowiand', Market 
Bridge St., RB. 17/6, P. 8i as.: Deeping*, Stantford; Spaldittgi Eam- 
Grand, Wentworth St., RB. 16 . sey; Wisbechi Oundle; Wansfinrd: 
P. 8 gs.; Bull. Westgate, RB. 17/6, Kettering; Stilton; Whittlesey; etc. 

Bridge St. leads from the Nene Bridge (1933) to the market- 
place, passing the Town Hall and County Buildings, by Berry 
Webber (1929-33). In Priestgate, opposite, is a Museum (open 
weekdays 10-5; adm. 6d,), interesting for its Roman remams, 
objects found in Whittlesey Mere, and * Articles made by French 
prisoners at Norman Cross (see above). Notable also are the 
earliest known portrait of a judge in robes (1547), and the relics 
of John Qaxe. From the market place, with the 17th cent 
Guildhall, Cowgate leads W., passing the Perp. church of Su 
John Baptist (1401-7). 

On the other side of the square the Western Foregate (late 
12th cent but mudi altered) admits to the Minster Close, in 
front of the W. facade of the cathedral. The Ring's Lodging 
(13th cent.), to the right is now a bookshop. To me left the 
chancel of the Becket Chapel (late-Dec. ; c. 1370) is now the song- 
sdml. On the right (S.) of the close is the Abbot's Gateway (c. 
1302), leading to the B^hop's Palace, The figures are prolmbV 
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Edward I, Abbot Godfrey of Croyland, and his prior. Abbot 
KirktotCs Gateway (ISIS), to the left, admitted to the Abbot’s 
Park. 

The ^Cathedral (dedicated to SS. Peter, Paul and Andrew) is 
one of the most important Norman buildings in England, with 
a notable 13th cent. W. front. Adm. to the Saxon foundations 
ed., to the tower or trifoiium 1/. Services on weekdays at 8, 
9.1S, & S.30 (Sat. at 3); on Sun. at 8.1S. 11, 3, & 6.30. Plan, 

р. 403. 

History. Peterborough Cathedra! belongs to that splendid series of 
Saxon foundationa—the monasteries of the Fen District. Founded by Peada, 
sub-king of Mercia (d. 656), the monastery, with its first church, was destroyed 
by the Danes in 870. It was rebuilt in the 10th century. This second Saxon 
courch was burned down in 1116, and the present building was begun the 
following year. The E. limb was completed, the transepts and tower piers 
carried some way up, and the nave begun before 1 1 SS. In that year William 
de Waterville took up the work. He completed the transepts, the piers and 
arches of the crossing, and the central tower, and did a good deal of work 
in the nave, especially on the S. side. All this grand early Norman work, 
except the tower, remains. In 1177 Abbot Benedict added two W. bays, 
making ten in all, completed the aisles, vaulted all but the tenth bay of the 
aisles and (probably) ceded the nave. This work, finished in 1 199, completed 
the original design, adhered to by successive builders. In the West Transept, 
which Benedict began, pointed arches show the departure from the old stjde. 
This transept was finished by Benedict's successor. Abbot Andrew (1195- 
1200), who built also the N. tower, and began a rich and spacious porch to 
the central portal; the corresponding S. tower remains incomplete. The next 
abbot, Acharius (1200-10), probably designed the unigue and splendid *We8t 
Fagade, which is the most striking feature of the exterior, though masking the 
Norman front. A magnificent Lady Chapel (pulled down in 16S1) was added 

с. 1270. In the 14th cent, the central Norman tower was replaced by one 
lower and lighter (rebuilt on the original lines, 1884-86), and the lovely S.W. 
spire was added. In the 13th and ISth centuries larger windows were substi- 
tuted for the Norman ones. The fan-vaulted retro-choir was built c. 1496- 
1509. The interior (glass, woodwork, sculpture, monuments) suffered whole- 
sale sacking by Cromwell's soldiers. The 19th cent, repaving of the presbytery, 
new stalls, and the replacement in 1949 of sUtues of the Apostles, on the W. 
front, by figures by Alan Durst, complete the history of the fabric. 

Interior. The grand Norman *Nave is entered from the 
parvise porch, a rich early-Perp. addition (1370), with a remark- 
able central boss of the Trinity. On either hand opens a 
chapel, with noble pointed arches under the W. towers. Other 
impressive features of the nave are the finely-vaulted aisles, 
tlu» dignified trifoiium and clerestory, and the expanse of 
paint^ ceiling, dating from c. 1220 (repainted c. 1750 and 
1834), which is unique in England. The 13th cent, font, with a 
bowl of local marble, stands in the N.W. transept. The S.W. 
chapel, now the Chapel of St, Sprite^ contains a beautiful double 
piscina. To the N. of the W. door is an 18th cent, copy of a 
curious portrait of Old Scarlett (PI. 15; d. 1594), who '*interd 
two queenes within this place” (see below); and qn the 6th S. 
nave-pier a tablet commemorates Nurse Cavell, who was at 
sdiool in Peterborough. — In the S. bransept wall is a tombstone 
of two Saxon bishops, discovered in 1888 in the foundations of 
the early Saxon church vdikh may be seen beneath the S. 
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transqpt. The N.E. chapel of the S. transept contains part of a 
watching-loft, probably for a shrine of St. Oswald. [The screens 
on the E. side of the transepts are of the 15th centuiy.l The timber 
ceiling of the transepts (restored) is the only original Norman 
ceiling extant. That in the nave was given sloping ^des in the 
14th century. The choir furnishings are Victorian with the 
exception of the late 15th cent, brass lectern. \ 

The ♦Sanctuary is the oldest part of the buildink, but the 
wooden roof is Perp., with groining ribs springing from the 
Norman shafts, except over the apse, where the flat roof is 
retained (painted 1855). This apse stands within the *new 
building,* i.e. the procession path and chapels added late in the 
15th cent., which have fine fan-vaulting (restored 1936). In the 
N. choir aisle is the fine tomb slab of Abbot Benedict (d. 1192), 
and, farther E., beneath the standard of Castile and Aragon, is 
Uie grave of Queen Catherine of Aragon (PL 14; d. 1536), de- 
molished by the Puritans. At the end of the S. choir-airie is 
the ‘Monks* Stone,’ traditionally the memorial of the monks 
who perished at the hands of the Danes in 870, and ^rtainly 
not less old than that date. The effigies of 12-1 3th cent, abbots, 
removed here from the ruins of the chapter house, are claimed 
to be the finest series of Benedictine memorials in England. 
To the right a slab, beneath the Scottish flag, marks the supposed 
burial-Fjlace of Queen of Scots (PL 13), buried in the 
church in 1587 but in 1612 transferred by her son, James I, to a 
more stately tomb in Westminster Abbey. Tablets to the two 
queens, subscribed for by ‘Catherines’ and 'Marys,* have been 
placed near their graves. 

On the S. side of the cathedral are the ruins of the cloister, with 14th cent. 
Lavatory bays on the S. side. From iht S.E. comer a passage with a blind 
arcade (once vaulted) leads to the two fine E.E. arcades of the Infirmary (now 
incorporated in more recent building). 

At Longthorpe Tower (closed Sun. until 2; 6d.), 2 m. W. of Peterborou^, a 
remarkable series of early 14th cent, domestic *Murals has been discovered. 
Castor, 2i m. fkrther W., on the site of the large Roman station of Durobrtvae, 
has a beautifiil church (1 124), dedicated to St. Kyneburga, daughter of Penda, 
king of Merda. It has a richly decorated central tower and a 14th cent, wall- 
painting of St. Catherine. — Excursions may be made also to FotkerUtghay 
and the unique series of churches on the way to Northampton (Rte. 45); to 
Crowhtnd (Rte. 67); etc. 

From Peterborouj^ to King's Lynri, and to Ely, see Rte^ 69; to Boston and 
Grimly, see Rte. 67; to Lincoln, see Rte. 66; to Rugby, see Rte. 41; to Norths 
ampton, see Rte. 45. 


Beyond Norman Cross A1 intersects the Peterborough- 
Oundle road at (80^ m.) Kate^s Cabin, and at (84^- m.) Wans-^ 
ford (Haycocjk, RB. 18/-27/6, P. 9-14 gs.), where it meets A 47 
from P^erborough, crosses the Nene a little below the 16th 
cent, bridge. — 87 m. Wittering church fl.) has a Saxon arch. 

90i m. Stamford (George, RB. 19/6-30/; Stamford, open 
Apr.-Oct., RB. 18/6; Croym, RB. 17/6), an ancient town 
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(10,900 inhab.) of unusual interest, is situated on the Welland, 
the boundary between Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire. 

Stamford it mentioned in a grant of c. 660, and became one of the Dan»- 
lagb towns. For a time, after the arrival of seceding students from Oxford 
in 1333, it was a serious competitor of the older university, but of its medieval 
castle and town wall only fragments remain. The principal attraction to-day 
is the unequalled range of stone buildings, both domestic and official, one as 
bid as the 14th cent., but mostly of the 17-1 8th cent., some of the most digni- 
fied examples being in the squares around St. George's and St. Mary's churches 
and in Bam Hill (behind All Saints). St. Paul's St. is equally attractive in a 
less ambitious style. Notable single buildings are the two chief hotds, the 
Town Hall (1777), bdow St. Mary's, and the former Theatre (1769), in St. 
Mary's St. 

Arriving from the S. or from the stations, we cross the 
bricige to reach the church of St. Mary^ with its noble E.E. 
tower (13th cent.) surmounted by an earl^ £>ec. broach ^Spire 
(163 ft. high). A little to the E. of this is Su George's^ with 
some old glass relating to the Order of the Garter, dating from 
a rebuilding in 1420. Turning to the W. (1.) from St. Mary’s, 
then r., we pass St. John* a (Perp.; fine woodwork) and reach 
the church of All Saints, mainly E.E. with Perp. insertions, a 
Perp. tower and spire (152 ft.), and curious external arcading; 
the impressive interior contains some fine brasses. Red Lion 
St. leads r. into Broad St, in which is Browne*s Hospital 
(founded c. 1480), the most interesting of the almshouses, 
known as *Callises’ (from the wool-merchants of the great 
staple of Calais), which are a feature of Stamford. In St. 
Paul’s St, about 5 min. E., are Stanford School (1.; founded 
1532), at which Lord Burghley, Bp. EUicott, and Lord North- 
clitfe were pupils, and (r.) the gateway of B^aaenose College, 
said to have been built for the Oxford students in 1333 (see 
above). About ^ m. farther E. is the former church of the 
Benedictine Priory of St. Leonard, with 12th cent, arcading. 

In the part of the town S. of the river stendi the Perp. church of St. Martin, 
the fine interior of which contains the tombs of Lord Burley (1520-98), 
Queen Elizabeth's Lord Treasurer, and other members of the Cera family, 
la the adjacent cemetery lies Daniel Lambert (d. 1809), who attained a weight 
of 52 stone 11 lb. (739 lb.). The road goes on beyond the church to the en- 
tnnoe of the spacious park, in which (li m. S.E. of the town) stands the 
stately *Barahley House (Marquess of Exeter), one of the most sunmtuous 
examples of Elizabethan buil&ig, erected by the great Lord Burghley in 
1560-87. It contains a large couection of iwntings, chiefly works of the 
Italian and British schools, and portraits by Van Dyck, Holbein, and othen; 
fine furniture: carvings by Grinling Gibbons; and many interesting relics. 
In the bIlUard-room hang portraits (by Lawrence) of the tenth Earl of Exeter 
and his wife, a Shropshire *viUa8e-maidra,' the subjects of Tennyson's ballad 
'Tbe Lord of Burlmgh.’ Visitors are admitted on Mon., Thurs., & BH., 
10-12, 2-4 (2/). 

At tVothim, 1 m. S.W., aretheruiiu of amansion ofc. 1600, onoeooeupied 
by George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham; Uttle Casterton, 2 nu N., 
has an B.B. church; and Ketton (fiusious for its cment) and North uiffenham, 
3 m. and 6m. S.W., have fine 13-14th cent, churches. Colly Weston (notedfor 
roofing-slabs) and Dnddington, on the S. bank of the Welland, are two, of the 
best stonshbuUt vUlagn in Englaiid. ^Bantaek, 3 m. S.B., once famous for 
its building stone, has a *Churcb with a Saxon tower (c. 100(0 and a beautiful 
B.B. porch and foot. 

— 13 
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Motor-Buses to Spalding, Oakham and Uppingham, Markm Harborough, 
Grantham viA Essendine* Peterborough etc. i 

Beyond Stamford we enter Rutland. The church! of (92i m.) 
Great Casterton is unrestored 13th cent, work, ^ile that of 
(93i m.; 1.) Tickencote has a rich late-Norman ♦Cfcanccl arch 
of six orders and a vaulted choir (c. 1160). — Beyond (98i m.) 
Stretton (Ram Jam, RB. 22/) we re-enter Lincolnyire. The 
oolite of Clipsham quarries, H m. E., has been tlunous as 
building-stone for 1000 years. Just to the left of\(104 m.) 
Colsterworth is Woolsthorpe Manor (N.T.; adm. 1/; Mon., 
Wed., & Sat., 11-1, 2.30-6), where Sir Isaac Newton was bom 
on Christmas Day, 1642, and where he saw the ‘gravitation 
apple’ fall. — 107J m. Great Ponton, with its conspicuous 
chiuch-tower (1509). About 2i m. E. is Boothby Pagnell, with a 
late 12th cent. * Manor-house, the most complete remaining 
example of a Norman domestic building. — 111 m. Grantham 
{George, RB. 21/-30/; Angel & Royal, T.H., RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs., 
both near the churcn; Red Lion, High St., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; 
Cleveland, St. Peter’s Hill, commercial), an ancient town 
(23,400 inhab.) on the Witham, is a railway and hunting centre, 
wiA large locomotive works. B^ond Sl Peter's Hill (with a 
statue of Sir Isaac Newton) is ^St, Wulfram's, the parish church, 
a fine E.E. and Dec. structure (chiefly 13th cent.), with a 
beautiful crocketed spire, 280 ft. high (14th cent.), llie varied 
window-tracery, the carved font (15th cent.), with a tall cover 
(1907) in gild^ and painted wood, the chained books in 
the library over the S. porch (adm. 6d,), and the two 
14th cent, crypts below the N. aisle, are interesting. The 
E. crypt, is used as a chapel; the W. crypt, earlier a 
charnel-house, is shown by the verger. To the N.E. of the 
church is the late-Perp. Grammar School, of which Sir Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727) was a pupil; while to the E. is the 14-1 5th 
cent. Grantham House (N.T.; adm. Thurs., Apr.-Oct., 2.30-5; 
1/). In the market-place is an ancient Market Cross, re-erected 
here in 1910; and at the back is a curious old conduit-hou^ 
(1597). The Angel Hotel, at the N. end of High St., is one of 
the very few medieval hostelries still reaming in En^nd. 

It wu probably onoe the hall of the Lords of Oranthain, and King John is 
said to have held a court here in 1213. Here Richard 111 si^ed the death- 
warrant of the Duke of Buckingham (1483). The date of the gateway (14Ui 
mt.) is indicated ^ the heads of Edward III and Queen Philippa in the 
hood-moulding. — The George Hotel, nearly (mposite, is praised In ^Nicholas 
Nidcleby.* Newton boarded in what is now the N. whig. 

About 7 m. S.W. of Grantham, vlA (3^ m.) Denton (13-15th cent, dmich), 
is Brivoh' Castle (pron. *Beever'), the imposing seat of the Duke of Rutland, 
rebuilt by Wyatt in 1816 after a fee (admTT/e; Easter-Sept., Thurs., Fri., 
Sat., & BH. 11-^, Sun. 2-6; also Sun in Oct. 1-5). Besides one of the finest 
p^te piccure galleries in England with notable examples of Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and most other Dutch and Flemish masters, the castle contains 
taoB^, armour, miniatures, and other objeeu of art. 

9*"™“ ■«> NornNOHAM, 24 m. <A 52). Raflwmy in f lir. At 
(7i jtt.) Bottesfbrd the fine earlv-Perp. church has a lofty crodceted spire 
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ttlO It.) and its chancd is crowded with *Monuments of successive owners of 
Bdvoir. — The church of Orston, 2 m. N.W.. has a striking Restoration font, 
carved after a medieval model. — Hi m. Aslockton (r.) was the birthplace of 
Abp. Cranmer (148Q-1SS6; manor-hous^ now a farm). — 14 m. Bingham 
has an important church (E.E.« Dec. & Irarp.). Samuel Butler (1835>l902) 
was born in the rectory of hangar, 3i m. S. — From (18 m.) RadclWe-on- 
Trent^ with a War Memorial park overlooking the river, a pleasant walk by 
the river may be made to Stoke Ferry (no ferry) and Sheiford, where the 
church has Stanhope memorials. — 24 m. Nottingham, see Rte. 46. 

FkOM Oranth/uhi to Lincoln, 24i m. (A 607). Railway, 24i m. in i far. 
— 2i m. Belton Park (Lord Brownlow) is a Wren creation of 1689, attractive 
both outside and in. The main drive is open to the public. Belton Church has 
some good monuments. — At (5 m.) Honington the Boston road diverges to 
the right. We now skirt the C/((f (r.), an oolite escarpment crowned by a 
series of interesting churches. — 9 m. Caythorpe, with an unusual Dec. 
church (partly rebuilt). — 12i m. Leadenham, with a good late-Dec. churdi. 
Sir Wm. Robertson (1860-1933), who rose from private to field-marshal, was 
bom at (14 m.) Welbourn. — 16 m. Navenby, with the finest church on the 
CTiff Oate-Dec. chancel; debased tower). King John of France was a prisoner 
in 1359-60 at Somerton Castle^ whose foundations may be seen li m. W.— 
24^ m. Uncoln. see Rte. 65. 

From Orantham to Bouton vi8 Sleaford, see Rte. 66. 

Motor-Buses to Lincoln, Slet^ord, Spalding, Stanford, Oakham, Newark, 
Nottingham, and Leicester. 

The tall and ^aceful spire of Claypole is seen on the right 
as we cross Shire Bridge to enter Notts. — 12S m. Newark 
{Clinton Arms, Market Place, RB. 21/, P. £13; Ram, opp. 
Castle, RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.; Robin Hood, RB. 16/6, P. 9 gs.), an 
ancient town (22,900 inhab.), stands on the Fosse Way and on a 
branch of the Trent. The Castle (12-1 5th cent.), with a fine 
Norman gate-house tower, endured three sie^ in the Civil 
War and was dismantled4n 1646. King John died here in 1216. 
In the dignified market place are the Town Hall (1773) and the 
White Hart Inn (15th cent.) and in courts off it are interesting 
timbered buildings. The Governor's House was the residence 
of Prince Rup^ at the time of his disastrous quarrel with 
Charles 1. Jeanie Deans, spent a night at the Saracen's Head Inn 
on her way to London. TTie Perp. church of *St, Mary Magda- 
lene has an E.E. tower and Dec. spire (246 ft.) and a Norman 
aypt. In the N. choir aisle is the large brass, in the Hanseatic 
style, of Alan Flemyng (d. 1363). The oaken rood-screen by 
Thomas Drawswerd dates from 1508; the choir-stalls from c. 
1525; the Meyring (N.) and Markham (S.) chantry chapels, 
flanking the altar, from 1500 and 1506. The double squint and 
the small painting from the 'Dance of Death^ in the Markham 
chantry should be noticed. In the Tudor HaUiB&m, on request), 
erected in 1529 by Thomas Magnus as the Grammar & Song 
School (now removed to Earp Av.), John Blow (1647-1708), 
the composer, received his early education. The Beaumond 
Cross, of the late 15th cent., has a later terminal. Sir William 
Nicholson, the painter, was bom at Newark in 1872. 

The church of Hawton, 2 m. S., hat ope of the finest *Easter Sepulchres in 
England, with sedilia and piscina to matdt (c. 1330). Holme, 3} m. N., has a 
church rebuilt in 1485 by John Barton, woolsUpler of C:alais, with complete 
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contemporary fittings and stained glass. At Kelham (2 m. N.W.) ii a theological 
college with a striking chapel (1928) by Charles Thompson. j 
Newark is on the railway from Nottingham to Lincoln^ with which it is 
connected also by the Fosse Way (16 m.). ^ Motor-Buses \o Southwell 
and Manefieid; Retford; Lincoln; Sle^ord; and Grantham, 


From Newark to Southwell, 7i m. Railway via kolleston 
Junction in 15 min. — 7^ m. SOUTHWELL {SaracetC^s Head, 
RB. 17/6, P. gs.; Admiral Rodney, RB. 15/6, P. 8t p,), a 
pleasant little town (3250 inhab.), is noted for its noble Minster, 
which became a cathedral in 1884. 

It was at Southwell that Charles I, lodging in the Saracen's Head (then the 
King's Arms), a medieval timbered edifice with panelled rooms, surrandered 
to the Scots Commissioners in 1646. At SurMte Manor (now a youth hostel), 
on the right on the way up from the station, Bvron spent the restless vacations 
of 1804-^ with his mother, occasionally takmg part in amateur theatricals 
to the Assembly Rooms adjoining the Saracen's Head. Viscount Allenby 
(1871-193Q was bom at Brackenhurst Hall, 2 m. S. of Southwdl, and was 
baptised to the minster. 

^Southwell Minster, at the top of the town, finely illustrates 
three successive styles of architecture (12-14th cent.). The 
two severe W. towers, flanking the large Perp. window above 
the fine W. door, the low central tower, and the nave and 
transepts, with circular clerestory windows, are Norman 
(early 12th cent.), and on the N. side is a rare late-Norman 
porch, while the S. door is oddly encircled by the string-course. 
Ihe choir is a beautiful example of E.E. (1234-50), while the 
Dec. chapter house (1295-1300) claims to be the chief glory of 
the minster. Ascent of the central tower 6d,i services on week- 


days at 7 or 8, and 4.15; on Sun. at 8, 10.45, 3.15, and 6.30. 

The church of St. Mary is said to have been founded here c. 630 by Paultous, 
first bishop of York, but the first authentic mention of a church on this site 
dates from c. 100 years later. The present church belonged to a college of 
secular canons (more or less under the wing of the Abps. of York), which, 
though temporarily suspended under Henry VIII and again under Edward VI, 
substilted until 1841. In 1884 the new diocese of Southwell was formed, 
comprising the counties of Notts (previoutdy to the see of Lincoln) and Derby 
(previously to the see of Lichfield; new see of Derby created 1926). 

The interior of the Nave, with its massive Norman piers 
and lofty triforium, and flooded with ligjit from the Perp. W. 
window and Perp. windows inserted in the aisles, is remarkably 
Impressive. The tower arches, with cable moulding, should be 
noted. — In the N. Transept are the tomb of Abp. Sandys 
(d. 1588) and a small door above which is immured a sculp- 
tured fragment, evidently dating from an earlier church. 
Steps descend to a chaTOl containing the Airmen's Altar, eon- 
itructed of fragments of aeroplanes shattered in France during 
the first World War. In the S. Transept a Roman tessellated 
pavement has been exposed. — The graceful Choir Is separated 
from the transept by a Dec. rood-screm (1335), the elaborate 
earving op whidi is said to include 220 miniature human heads 
(many reared by Bemascon c. 1820). The capitals of the 
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Nonnan aich above it are interesting, and under the stalls at 
the back of the screen are quaint misericords. The clerestory 
and triforium of the choir are ingeniously combined so as to 
add to the impression of height. Two heads on corbels on the 
N. side of the choir are supposed to represent Walter de Gray 
and Henry 111, the archbishop and king under whom the choir 
was built. The E. window has two rows of four lancets (in- 
stead of the more usual three or five); the Flemish glass in the 
lower lights was formerly in the old Temple Church in Paris. 
The brass lectern was discovered in the lake at Newstead Abbe^^, 
into which it had been thrown by the monks at the Dissolution, 
200 years before. The sedilia on the S. side are in the same style 
as tire screen and were likewise restored by Bemasconi. A 
short passage leads from the choir to the octagonal ** Chaptcr 
House, the beautiful roof of which is not supported by the 
usual central pillar. The exquisite ^Carving on the doorway of 
this chamber and on the arcading within will repay the closest 
scrutiny; the naturalistic foliage is the earliest sculpture of its 
kind in England. 

To the S. of the minster are the remains of the Palace of the Archbishops 
of York (1400; hall restored 1880). — East Stoke, 4 m. S.B.. beyond Piskerton 
Ferry across the Trent, was the scene of the battle of Stoke, where the pretender 
Lambert Simnel was defeated and captured by Henry Vll in 1487. — I^om 
Southwell to Nottingham, see Rte. 46. 

Beyond Newark we cross the Trent. — 138 m. Tuxford 
(Newcastle Arms, RB. 17/6 P. £8-£10) is 3 m. N. of Laxton, a 
village with an interestihg survival of the threefold system of 
cultivation, practised also in the Isle of Axhplme. Ragnall, 5 m. 
N.E. of Tuxford, was the birthplace of Nicholas Hawksmoor 
0661-1736), the architect. — At (140i m.) Markham Moor 
(Markham Moor) we cross the Sh^eld-Lincoln road. — 
145 m. Retford or East Retford (Riverside^ RB. IS/, P. 5 gs.; 
Pheasant^ RB. 17/6), a brisk marl^t town (16,300 inhab.), is an 
important railway centre, with branch lines to Worksop, 
Gainsborought and Lincoln. Road to Ollerton^ etc., see Rte. 
48. — 148i m. Barnby Moor (Old Bell, RB. Ill, P. 10 gs.). 

About 2k m. N.W. on the ^Btwtry-Worksop bus-route is the attractive 
little town of Blytih (Fourways, unlic.. RB. 14/6; Red Hart), with the early 
Norman nave of a Benedictine *Priory Church (two fine screens). Mattersey 
Priory. 4} m. N.E. of Barnby Moor, preserves the slight remains of a house 
of Gflbeitine canons (1185; always open). 

152^ m. Scrooby contains the scanty remains of a palaoe of 
the Abps. of York and (opposite) a manor house (now a farm) 
occupm by William Brewster (15607-1644), the 'Pilgrim 
Fatb^ (adm. 1/). Brewster was keeper of the 'post office* at 
Scrooby in 159^1607. His pew is pointed out in the E.E. 
church. — At the old-fashionra little town of (154 m.) Bawtry 
(Crown, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.) we enter the West Riding of York- 
shire* Austerfield, H m« N.E., with an interesting Norman 
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dmrch, was the birthplace of William Bradford (1 
second governor of Plymouth in New England. The 
house of die Bradfords stiU exists. 

163 m. DONCASTER {Earl of Doncaster ArmSy , 

Punch's, RB. 23/-37/6, both S.E. of the centre; Dtihum, RB. 
21/; Angel & Royal, RB. 17/6, these two near the station; 
Rockingham Arms, RB. 16/; charges raised during the races), 
a thriving town (81,900 inhab.) with coal mines in the vicinity 
and locomotive works, lies on the Don. The parisn church 
{Su George's), built in 1854 by Gilbert Scott, the previous 
church (13th cent.) having been burnt down, has a fine tower 
170 h, hi^. The Museum contains material from a near-by 
Roman site where over thirty kilns have been excavated. 
Doncaster, a racing centre since 1615, is most familiarly known 
as the scene of the St. Leger, the oldest ‘classic' race, established 
in its present form in 1778 and named after Col. St. Leg^ 
(tablet in the Red Lion Hotel). It is run on the Town ^oor in 
the second week of September. i 

Motor-Buses (from Waterdale) to Bawtry, Scrooby, and Retford; Worksop; 
Conisbrough and Barnsley; Manchester vi& Barnsley; etc.; and (from North 
Bridge) to Selby and York; and Pontefract. 

Conisbrough, in the Don valley 4^ m. S.W., possesses a Norman castle 
(c. 1190; adm. 6d. daily; Sun. from 2), the home of Athelstane in *lvanhoe,* 
wth perhaps the finest circular keep in England. The church has a fine 12th 
cent. font. Thence A 630 goes on to (12 m.) Rotherham and (19^ m.) Sheiffield 
(Rte. S2 h). 

From I^ncasirr to Hull, 47i m. Railway in li-H hr. — 7 m. Hatfield 
(good church of the 12>lSth cent.) is in Hatfield Chase, part of the district 
known as the *Levels,' most of which was under water until drained by 
Cornelius Vermuyden (see p. 340) in 1626. ~ 101 m. Thorne is a small 
agricultural town on the Don, to the E of which stretches a large 'turbary* 
or turf-moor, while 2 m. W. is Fishlake, with a largely Transitional church 
with notable Romanesque carving of c. 1170. — > We skirt the Don, canalised 
lower down by Vermuyden, and touch the Aire at (171 m-) Rawc/#e.— 
201 m. Goole (19,250 inhab.; North Eastern, Station, RB. 19/6 at both), a 
seaport with large docks, is situated at the junction of the Ouse and the Don, 
not far from the point where the Ouse unites with the Trent to form the 
Humber. Steamers ply hence to Hull (25 m. in 2 hrs.) and to various Con- 
tinental poru. We cross the Ouse by a swing bridge and reach (251 m.) 
Howden. Thence to Hull, see Rte. 59. 

From Doncaster to Sheffield, see Rte. 52m; to SeUsy and York, see Rte. 
59; to Wetherby and Berwick, see Rte. 62; to Worksop and Ollerton, see 
Rte. 48; to Lincoln, see Rte. 6o; to Scunthorpe and Brigg, see Rte. 65. 


590-1657), 
old manor 
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50. LIVERPOOL AND BIRKENHEAD 

liVERPOOL (789,550 inhab.)> the second seaport of 
England, the leading cotton market m Europe, and an episcopal 
see since 1880, is situated on the gently rising £. or Lancaslure 
bank of the estuary of the Mersey, which at the Landing 
Stage, 3 m. from the open sea, is only } m. across, aithou^ 
it widens considerably both above and below. Though heavily 

« by aerial bombardment during the second World 
erpool still surpasses the average commercial city in 
I the number and splendour of its public buildings. The chief 
38S 
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imports are cotton, timber, grain, provisions, and tobacco; the 
chief exports are the textiles^ metals, and machinpiy of Lwca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands. 


Railway Station (Rfmts. at all). 
Ume Street (A 3), for London, 
ManchMter, Leras, Newcastle, Hull, 
York, Birmingham, Bristol and the 
S., S.W., and S.E.; N. Wales and 
Ireland; and Blackpool, the Lake 
District, Carlisle, and Scotland (viS 
Wigan). — Exchange (C 1), for Mmi> 
Chester, Leeds, Bradford, York. 
Newcastle, and Southport; and 
Blackpool, the Lake District, Car- 
lisle, and Scotland (via Preston). 

— Central (B 4), for London, Man- 
chester, Buxton, Derby, Leicester. 
Nottingham, Sheffield, York, and 
Hull; with a low-levd station for 
the Mersey Railway . — Riverside (B 
2), adjoining the Landing Stage, for 
the Atlantic passenger traffic. 

— James St. (D 3), for the Mersey 
Railway. 

Airport at Speke, 6 m. S.E. of the 
centre (coach service from Lime St. 
station and Adelphi Hotel). Booking 
Office, 3 Bold St. Services to Man- 
chester, Isle of Man, Belfast, Dublin, 


Hotels. Adelphi iK B 3, 4), near 
Central and Ume St. stations, a 
large and luxurious hotel, with 
restaurants, Turkish baths, etc., RB. 
from 45/; Exchange (C2), ffist 
class, RB. from 37/6; Lord Netson 
Lord Nelson St. (above A 3), RB. 
27/6, P. ]2gs.:Stork, Queen Sq.(B 3), 
RB. 27/6. ~ UnUcensed: Alexandra 
Conrt, 28 Alexandra Drive, SeRon 
Park (p. 392), RB. 27/6, P. 12 gs.; 
Hunt’s, Shaftesbury, both in Mount 
Pleasant (A 4). 

Restaurants. New Bear*s Paw, 59 
Lord St. (C3); Boyo/,. 68 Hanover 
St. (64); Chanticleer (Chinese), 
Tarleton St (B 3); Temple, 24 Due 
St (C2); St. Gearge\ Imperial, 
gtror/a (Chinese), all in Lime St 
g3^; New Court, Sir Thomas St 

Baths. Of the numerous Corraro- 
titm Baths those at ComwalUs St 
(B 5) and Queen’s Drive (open-air or 


centre is the Pin. d (E2, 3)i 
whence lines radiate i all directions 
through the principal streets and to 
the suburbs. — ExPRite Services to 
London viA Birmingham in 9f-10i 
hrs.; Leeds in 4^ hrs.\ Newcastle in 
hrs.; Edinburgh and Glasgow in 
11 hrs.: etc. 

Orerhead Electric Railway (the 
first in Europe), with numerous 
stations, traverdng the whole length 
of the Docks, from Dingle (Park 
Rd.) to Seo/brlA Sands or Seaforth 
A Litherland, 7 m. in 27 min. Trains 
every 5 min.: round trip 1/8, 1/4. 
To be closed in 1957. 

Mersey Railway. Electric trains c. 
every 5 min. from the Central (Low 
Level) and James Street stations 
vi& the Mersey Tunnel ^(1 m. long: 
constructed in 1866) to Birkenhead 
(Hamilton Square station), and 
thence either to Rock Ferry Ounction 
for Chester) or viA Birkenhead 
Park to West Kirby or New 
Brlghsan. 

Fenry Steamers ply from George’s 
Landing Stage (E 2, 3) every 10 or 
20 min. to Birkenhead (3d.; 9d., 
1.30-5.30 a.m., hourly) and Seth 
combe (5d.); every 30 min. in summer 
to New Brighton (1/; return 1/6).— 
Steamers daily (except Sun.) to the 
Isle of Man, Belfast and Dublin; also 
daily in summer to Llandudno and 
Menai Bridge. — The Atlantic 
Liners berth at Prince’s Landing 
Stage (Elf 2), and other services 
connect Liverpool with the chief 
ports of the world. 

Tourist Agents. Cook, 75 Qmrch 
St. and 38 Dale St.; American 
Express, India Building (D 2, 3). — 
R.A.C., Georges Dock Building 
(D3)| AutomoWe Assoc., Cunard 


Amufements. Theatres. Royd 
Court, Roe St. (B 3); Playhouse (B 3; 
Repertory Theatre), WilUamson Sq.; 
— Monc Halls. Empire, Ume. St. 
A3); Pavttion, Lodge Lane.— 
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Hittory. Liverpool, a name of doubtful etymology, is first mentioned In 
the reign of King John, who founded a village and built a castle here to serve 
as a point of departure for Irdand, and for centuries this seems to have been 
its main function. In 1644 it held out for twenty-four days against Prince 
Rupert. Its trade began to develop after the Restoration and (like Bristol) 
Liverpool engaged largely in the slave traffic between AfHca and the West 
Indies. The first dock was opened in 171S, the second in 1753: now the docks 
stretch in an unbroken line for about 7 m. It was this dock-building enterpriBe 
that enabled it to inherit Bristol's position as premier seaport on tM W. coast 
after the abolition of the slave trade and the introduction of steam. One- 
fifth of United Kingdom tonnage is registered at Liverpool and one-third of 
Great Britain’s foreign trade is carried on from that port. — Liverpool is 
the birthplace of Jeremiah Horrocks (16177--41), astronomer, George Stubbs 
(1724-1806), William Roscoe (1753-1831), Felicia Hemans (1793-1835), 
A. H. and Anne Clough (p. 392), W. B. Gladstone (1809-98), and W. S. 
Jevons (1835-82). Richard Mather (1596-1669), father of Increase and grand- 
father of Cotton Mather, was minister of the Ancient Chapel (Unitarian), in 
Park Rd., Toxteth Park. John Watson (Tan Maclaren*; 1850-1907) was pastor 
of Sefton Park Presbyterian Church for 25 years. ~ Francis Bacon was member 
of Parliament for Liverpool in 1588-92. Matthew Arnold died here in 1888. 

The *Docks, by far the most interesting sight in Liverpool 
and probably the finest system of the kind in the world, extend 
along the Mersey for c. 7 m., and cargo amounting to 15,000,000 
tons passes through them every year. The basins, docks, 
and graving docks number 87, with a water area of 460 acres 
and about 27 m. of quays. Both the Liverpool and the Birken- 
head docks are under the control of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board (constituted in 1858), which is elected mostly 
by the dock-ratepayers and eqjoys an annual revenue of over 
£7,000,000. 

At about the centre of the line of docks is the spacious 
^Landing Stage (£ 1, 2, 3), 2534 ft. long and 80 ft. wide, a 
floating quay resting on 200 iron pontoons and connected with 
the river wall by ten hinged bridges and an inclined roadway, 
550 ft. long. The downstream half of this quay, where the ocean 
liners are moored, is known as Princess Landing Stage; the 
upstream half, or George's Landing Stage^ is used by the ferry 
steamers and provides a fine view of the river traffic. 

The open space overlooking George’s Landing Stage is 
known as the Pierhead (E 2, 3). Here, on the site of the old St. 
(jdorge’s Dock, rise tl^ huge office-buildings. The Royal 
Liver Building (D 2; 1910), a 17-story skyscraper, has two towm 
(295 ft.) surmoimted by figures of the ‘liver’ (pron. ‘lyver’), 
the my&ical bird from which the city is traditionally supposed to 
derive its name and which appears in the dity arms. In the 
centre is the Canard Building (D 3; 1912-16) in the style of 
the Famese Palace at Rome. On the S. are the Renaissance 
Dodk Board Offices (D 3; 1907). 

At the comfir of Cha^ St. overiooldng Pierhead, stands the diurdh of 
St. Nicholas (D 3), the original parish church of Liverpool, founded ia 1360 
as a chapel-of-ease to the mother-chuitb m Walton. U was destnMfed, except 
for the tower (1815), during an ak-raid; but has been rebuUt «od 

Mntahis good woodwork, designed by the architect. B. C. Butler. C^MsHe 
the diurdi isthe Dock Entrdace to the htoey road tunnel (see below). 
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From the Cunard Building Water St., with many fine ship- 
ping and other offices, ascends to the Town Hall (D 2)i the oldest 
public building in the city, designed by John Wood the elder 
(1749-54) and eailarged by James Wyatt (1789-92)1 It has a 
mgnified facade with a Corinthian portico (181 1) and k crowned 
with a lofty dome (1802). On the staircase is a statue of Canning 
by Chantrey. The quadrangle behind the Town Hal|l, known 
as the 'Exchange Flags* was the busy resort of cotton-brokers 
before the opening of the new Cotton Exchange (seoi below). 
It is surrounded by office building^ (Sefton House and Derby 
House, the latter with a commercial reference library) and in 
the centre is the Nelson Monument, a bronze group by West- 
macott. 

From Tithebam St. (D, C 2), in which is the Exchange Station, Old Hall 
St., beginning opposite I>erby House, leads past the handsome Renaissance 
Cotton Exchange (D 2; 1906), with a double colonnade, to the David Lewis 
Northern Hospital 0 1 ; 1902) and the St. PauVs Eye Hospital (1911), noted 
for its pioneer work in the cure of infantile ophthalmia. — Castle St., opposite 
the Town Hall, is lined by bank buildings among which C. R. Cockorell's 
Bank of England (1848) is the most notable. Beyond Brunswick St. (r.), with 
the rebuilt Corn Exchange (1956), is Derby Square, on the site of King John’s 
castle (pulled down in 1659); here stands a statue of Queen Victoha (D 3) 
beneath a dome. South Castle St. goes on to Canning Place (C, D 4), occupy- 
ing the site of the first dock, constructed in 1715 and filled up in 18^. 

From the Town Hall Dale St. with the imposing Municipal 
Buildings (C 2; 1866), leads to Kingsway (B 2), in which is the 
monumental main entrance to Queensway, the road-tunnel 
leading beneath the Mersey to Birkenhead. Begun in 1925 
and opened in 1934, this is the largest underwater road tunnel 
in the world, and cost c. £li fnillions. It is 2i m. long and the 
main tunnel (36 ft. wide) takes four lines of traffic. Two narrower 
branches serve the dock quarters on either side of the river. 
The tunnel was built by Sir Basil Mott and /. A. Brodie, 
engineers, and H, /. Rowse, architect. The interior, to which 
vehicles only are admitted (motor-car 1/-2/, passenger 2d.) is 
lined with black glass, and the air is kept pure by six huge 
ventilating stations, three on each bank. Facing the tunnel entry 
are St. John's Gardens (B 2, 3), overlooked on the E. by St. 
Geor^*s Hall and on the N. by an imposing series of public 
buildings in the classical style, in William Brown St. (B2). 

At the lower end are the Technical School (by Mountford, 
1902) and the Museum Extension Galleries (19(^). Next is the 
builcling erected in 1860 at the expen^ of Sir William Brown 
and designed by John Wei^tman, in which were the Free 
Pobllc Museums & library. The interior of this building was 
destroyed by bombs in 1941 and at present (1956) ody the 
Lower Horseshoe Gallery, next door, is open (adm. free, 10-6, 
Sun.2-5). Here are displayed selections from the Mayer Museum 
Of archseology and ethnology, comprising Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian antiquities, as well as Greek and Roman s^pture 
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and Greek vases; from the Lord Derby Museum which con- 
tained zoological, geological, mineralogical, and botanical 
d^artments; and exhibits from the Shipping Galleiy; superb 
Chinese *lvories from the Sassoon Collection; also a collection 
of Limoges enamels, of ceramics, of period costumes and dolls. 
The Brian Faussett Anglo-Saxon Collection is not on view. 

— Adjoining the museum buildings is the circular Picton 
Reading Room (1879), with a Corinthian peristyle (after the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli), designed by C. Sherlock. It con- 
tains the reference library (c. 200,000 vols.); in the Picton Hall, 
below, free lectures are given at stated times in winter. Com- 
municating with the reading room is the Hornby Library of 
fine-art books, prints, and autographs. The next building, the 
gift of Sir A. B. Walker, is the * Walker Art GaUery (A 2; open 
free 10-6, Sun. 2-5) by C. Sherlock and H. H. Vale (1874-77), 
the home of one of the most important collections of paintings 
in the provinces. The Roscoe Collection of Old Masters of the 
early Italian and Flemish schools is outstanding. 

The gallery beautifully arranged after being closed from 1939 to 195 1, has 
insufficient rooms to exhibit all its treasures, even though six rooms were 
added in 1933. A selection of the paintings, arranged chronologically on the 
1st floor (plan available) is given below. — The new Art Ubrary (19SS) 
contains 40,000 books and 10.000 prints and drawings. On the stairs is a large 
Flemish tapestry (16th cent.) typifying Fortitude. 

Room 1 (Italian primitives). Simone MartinU Holy Family; Ghv. Francesco 
da RiminU Madonna; Master of Forli^ Christ on the Cross; Brcole de* Robertl, 
PieU; Perugino, Birth of St. John the Baptist; works by Bart, di Giovannt 
and Spinello Aretino. — Room 2 (15th cent.). Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 
Virgin and Child; Giov. Bellini^ Youi^t man; School of Belling Madonna; 
Cosimo RossellU St. Lawrence; Girolamo da Santa Croce, Resurrection; 
Fr. GranaccU Life of St. John the Baptist; Sch. of Botticelli, Madonna; 
Vecchietta, St. Bernardino preaching; Jac. del Sellaio, Adventures of Ulysses; 
Pabnezzano, Virgin and Child with saints; Signorelli, ^igin; Master of Aachen, 
Scenes from the Crucifixion (triptych); Master of Frankfurt, Holy Family; 
Master of the Virgo inter Virglnes, Entombment. — Rooms 3-5 (later foreign 
schools). P. Bor, Weeping Magdalen; N. Maes, Portrait; Sch, of Tintoretto, 
Court of Heaven; Procaccini, Marriage of St. Catherine; Palma Clovane, 
Entombment; Studio of Veronese, Finding of Moses; Bonlfatio Veronese, 
Holy Family; Vine. Catena, Madonna; Sch. of Boccacino, Virgin with SS. 
Midhael and Veronica; Hans Baldung Grien, Mercenary love; Solimena, 
Birth of St. John the Baptist; Ciro Ferri, Rest on the flight into Egypt; &>/- 
vatof Rosa, Landscape with St. John preaching; Pittoni, Solomon and Queen 
of Sheba; Sch. of Miereveld, Portrait; N, Poussin, Landscape; French Sch. 
(18th cent.). Head of old man; Murillo, La Vierge Coup6e. This picture 
wai cut in two during the Peninsular War and the two parts were not reunited 
till 1862, one part having been brought to England, while the other part 
remained in Marshal Soult*8 collection until sold by his heirs. G. Poussin, 
Landscape; Rembrandt, Self-portrait (c. 1629); Van Dyck, Infanta Isabella; 
S, van Ruysdael, River scene; Horst (or Eeckhout), The betrothal. 

The remaining rooms are devoted to the British School. Room 6. Turner, 
Linlithgow Palace; two Welsh landscapes by Richard IVilsoni Gawen Hamilton, 
Card party; portraits by Return, Allan Ramsay, Gainsborough, Zoffany, 
Lely, Kneller, also Devis, Highmore, Dahl, Cornelius Johnson, and John Riley, 

— Room 7. Constable, Crome, David Cox, Morland, and Stiwbs; portraits by 
Lawrenct^ Romn^, Hoppwnr. and Northeote. — Room 8. Sporting pictures 
{Aiken, C. Towne, a local painter. Dolby). — Room 9 contains mainly Pie- 
Raphadite works 
Btane^ones; also 


, with good examples oz Millais, Holman Hunt, Madox Brown. 
Watts,Poymer,saidMaclise. — In Rooms 11 and 12isagood 
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representation of the so-called Liverpool School, whose chief exponents were 
lu^rd Wright (‘Wright of Liverpool,* 1733-7$, Richard Ca,d«ck (c. 1730- 
1823; portraits), and Wm. Huggins (1820-84; animal pamtings). Rooms 
10, 13. /o/iff,(Two Jamaican girls), Sickert^ Ginnery Bevan^ (tonder, Spencer, 
Pmd and John Nash, and McEvoy; alio paintings by contemporary artists. — 
Among the sculpture Epstein is ww represented, also Rodin, J^arye, Gaudier^ 
Brzeska, and Renoir. 

Finally, at the end of the long row of buildings! comes the 
County Sessions House (A 2; 18^), by J. D. Holmel 

In Lime St. is the main facade of *St. George’s HW (B 2, 3; 
adm. by permit obtainable from the Superintendent), a noble 
building 500 ft. long and 170 ft. wide, designed Harvey 
Lonsdale Elmes (d. 1847) at the age of twenty-four, and ranking 
as perhaps the finest modem example in England of the Greek 
style. It was begun in 1838 and finished in 1854, the decoration 
being mainly by C. R. Cockerell. The Great Hall, 151 ft. long, 
73 ft. wide, and 84 ft. high, is adorned with statues of local 
celebrities, and contains a huge organ (restored 1956). The 
building contains also a smaller concert hall with ^aceful 
caryatids, two assize courts, and various public offices. 

In front of the Hall are a Cenotaph, by L. B. Budden, and statue^ of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, by Thornycroft, and Beaconsfield,' by C. B. 
Birch. To the N. is the Wellington Column, 113 ft. high, by Lawson. 

Bold St. (B 4), with the best shops in Liverpool, is continued 
S.W. by the busy Church St. and Lord St., the latter badly 
bombed. In Church Alley, off Church St. (r.), is the Athemeum 
(C 3), a news-room and library founded by Wm. Roscoe and 
others. At the end of the Alley is the attractive building known 
as Bluecoat Chambers (1714-18), well restored since 1945; 
formerly the Bluecoat School, it is now a centre of the arts. 
Bold St., in which is the Lyceum (B 4), an institution similar to 
the Athensum, leads vi^ St, Luke's (A, B 5; 1831 ; burnt 1941), 
towards the Cathedral (see below). 

Nearly parallel on the S.W. is Duke St. (C 4, B 3), where Mrs. Hemans 
(1793-1835) was bom at No. 118, and Hawthorne’s ‘Mrs. Blodgett* lived at 
No. 133. 

Conspicuously situated on St. James’s Mount is the vast 
’^Cathedral (BQ on which work has been continuously in 
progress since 1904 when the foundation stone was laid by 
King Edward VII. Though it is orientated from N. to S., in 
the following notes the points of the compass are used in the 
ecclesiastical sense. Services on Sun. at 8.30, 11, 12, and 3; 
Thurs. at 5 ; Sat. at 3. The most rewarding view of the Cathedral 
is from Upper Duke St. across the cemetery. 

The arohitect. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, was chosen as a result of a public 
competition when he was still in the early twentk^ but the actual building 
beers little resemblance to his ariginal dmign, owing to.^ianges introduced 

the andiitect's suggestion as the work progressed. The style is Gothic but is 
hmhly individual and does not confoim strictly to any of the recognised periods, 
pie red sandstone of whidh the Cathedral is built is quarried within the dty 
boundary at Woolton. 

When Completed the Cathedral win be largest in the country, with a 
tota area of 100, (K)0 sq. ft. (compare York hfineter, 61,000 and St. Paul's, 
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87,400), and the fourth church in size in Europe, exceeded only by St. Peter's at 
Rome, and Seville and Milan cathedrals. The first part to be finished was the 
Lady Chapel, consecrated in 1910; the Choir, Eastern Transepts, and Chapter 
House were consecrated in 1924, the Central Space under the Tower and the 
Western Transepts in 1941. The Central Tower and the N. and S. porches 
were completed in 1949. 

The plan is unique, the outstanding feature being the rectan- 
gular Central Space (201 by 72 ft.), comprising the Under- 
Tower and the two Transept Crossings. This area, witirely 
unobstructed by pillars, bas room for 4000 people, and is 
remarkable for its great height, the apex of the under-tower 
vault being 175 ft. above the floor. The Choir and Nave, the 
building of which is gradually proceeding, will be of equal length. 

The principal entrances, throufi^ triple doorways leading from the Rankin 
(S.) and Welsford (N.) porches, open into the Under-Tower between the two 
Transept Crossings. The sculptured figures in the porches and around the 
doorways are by E. Carter Preston. The usual entrance is by a side-door in 
the Rankin porch. 

The Central or Vestey *Tower (331 ft. high; lift 1/ in sum- 
mer), the dominant feature of the church, rests, unusually, on 
the outer walls of the building. It contains 13 bells, of which the 
Bourdon, weighing 14^ tons, is the second largest bell in England 
(‘Great Paul* 16 tons 14 cwt.). 

Central Space and W. Transepts. The most striking fea- 
ture of the interior is the tremendous height of the arches of 
the Under^-Tower with its superb vaulting. The Under-Tower 
windows form two groups of triple lancets 691 ft* high sur- 
mounted by a circular light (the Five Sisters at York 531 ft. 
high), but admit less light than would appear appropriate in a 
northern climate. In the S,W. Transept^ beneath an elaborately 
carved oak baldacchino, is the font of Languedoc marble, 
with a tabernacled oak cover. The Apostles on the panels are 
by Carter Preston. 

Choir and E. Transepts. The lofty Choir (116 ft. hi^) of 
three bays has a triforium but no clerestory; the oak stalls are 
noteworthy. The reredos, with carved panels by W. Gilbert 
and L. Weingartner, is part of the £. wall, an unusual feature. 
The E. window is the largest in England (76 by 44 ft), the 
s:ubject of the glass being the Te Deum. The N.E, Transept is a 
War Memorial Chapel, with a Cenotaph and Colours of the 
King's (Liverpool) Regiment. Next is the Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit, with an alabaster reredos. The S,E. Transept contains a 
bronze effigy djay Scott) of the 16th Earl of Derby (d. 1908). 
Above the W. ends of ffie Choir Aisles are the two parts of the 
great organ; their E. ends are connected by an Ambulatory 
(no adm.) off which opens, by an oipate doorway, the octagonal 
Chester House. In die S. Choir Aisle is buried Sir Robert 
Jones (d. 1923), the surgeon; here also are memorials to the 
iirst two bishops of Liverpool— Ryle (d. 1900) and Chavasse 
(d. 1928). 
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The *Lady Chapel, on a lower level S.E. of the choir, is 
entered from the S. choir ai^e or from the S.E. ob Children’s 
porch. The windows commemorate famous women 

In St. James's Cemetery^ which is picturesqudy laid out in an pld quam E. 
of the Cathedral, is the mausoleum of Wm. Huskisson, the statd i (1770- 
1830), killed at the opening of the Liverpool 8l Manchester! Railway. — 
Rodney Street (A S), with its dignified 18th cent, houses, is the ‘Itarley St.' of 
Liverpool. At No. 9 were bora A. H. Clough (1819-61) and A^e Clough 
(182(^92); at No. 62 (now a Toe H hostel), W. E. Gladstone (1^-98). 

Hope St. (A 6) leads N. past the Liverpool /wjrtVtf/Afbeyond 
A S), founded by Huskisson in 1825 and now comprising five 
different schools, including a school of art. Farther on 0^.) is 
the Philharmonic Hall (1933) and (1.), partly in Hardman St., 
the School for the Blind, the oldest of its kind, founded in 1791 
and extended in 1931. From the end of Hope St. Mount 
Pleasant lea.ds to the right to the University, situated in Brown- 
low Hill (beyond A 4). It was founded in 1881 (comp. p. 402) 
and received its charter in 1903; has faculties of arts, science, 
medicine, law, and engineering; and numbers 3750 sljudents 
and a teaching-staff of 475. The main buildings were designed 
by Alfred Waterhouse (d. 1905), a Liverpool man, the Harold 
Cohen Library (1938; 250,000 vols.), in Ashton St., by H. A. 
Dod. Now incorporated in the University is the Royal Institu- 
tion, founded by Roscoe in 1817 as a meeting-place of the 
learned societies of Liveij^ol. — Also in Brownlow Hill, 
opposite the University, is rising the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
begun in 1933 from the designs of Lutyens, and now modified 
by Mr. A. Gilbert Scott. The crypt is nearing completion. In 
contrast with the Anglican cathedral, this church will be built 
mainly of brick, and will be Renaissance rather than Gothic 
in style. 

Brownlow St. and Daulby St. lead N. to Shaw St. (b^ond 
A 2), in which is the Liverpool Collegiate School, built by 
Elmes in the Tudor style (1840). The buildings were first 
occupied by Liverpool College, a boys* school now in Sefton 
Park Rd. 

In 1895 and 1902 the boundaries of the city of Liverpool were extended to 
include a number of populous areas which had developed out of suburban 
villages. Such are Everton, noted for its toffee; Kirkdafe and Walton-onrthe- 
HUl to the N.; Toxteth Park and Aigburth, to the S., the favourite residential 
district; West Derby, to the N.E.: Woeertree and Calderstones, to the S.E.; 
and Qarston, 5 m. S.B., with British Railways' docks (28^ acres). The only 
contiguous township that has escaped amalgamation is Bootle (see below). 
A nouble feature of the suburbs is the Queen's Drive, a handsome boulevard 
7 m. long and 84 ft. wide, encircling the city from Walton to Mossley Hill, on 
the S. Here is the Sudley Art Gallery (11-5 or 8; Sun. 2-5 or 7) with a good 
cdlection of English and other pictures. 

Liverpool is well provided with parks and open spaces, all at some distance 
firom the centre. The finest is *S^on Park (269 acres), to the S., with a lake 
and an aviary. Stanley Park (90 acres; palmhouse and aviary), to the N£., 
edttmanding fine views; Newsnam Park (147 acres), to the E., with a boating 
lake, and Cakter^ones Park (94 acres; with the remains of a prehistoric stone 
drde). beyond Sefton Park, are almost as attractive. fVavertree Park (32 
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■crat), to the S.E., indudet the Botanic Gardena (11 acies). — Liverpool 
Racecoune is at AUitree^ 5 m. N. (frequent trains from Exchange Station}. 
Here the *Orand National.* the pRamier event of the steeplechi^ season, is 
annually run in March. — At West Derby, 5 m. N.E., is Crox/«A Hali (Earl 
of Sefton), a Jacobean mansion altered in 1702. with a park of 850 acres. 

Fhoii LIVERPOOL TO SOUTHPORT, 20 m. (A S65). Frequent el 
in 40 min. from Exchange Station. — 3 m. Bootle, a boroug 
inhab. containing the newest and largest of the Mersey Docks, i 
pool on the N. — Beyond Bootle are a number of pleasant residi 
on the sandhills near the mouth of the Mersey. — 4 m. Seaforth church was 
built by Sir John Gladstone, in whose house here his son W. E.\Gladstone 
spent part of his boyhood. — 3 m. Waterloo (Royal) was founded m 1815. — 
dt m. Great Crosby, with the Merchant Taylors* Schools for boy8\Bnd girls, 
adjoins Biundellsanas (Blundellsands, RB. 21/, P. 1 1 gs.). — 9 m. Ince Blundell 
Hall (18th cent.) contains the largest private collection of antique marbles in 
the kijDgdom. as well as a first-rate collection of pictures (adm. 2--6.30, closed 
Mon. & Fri. exc. BH., Mar.~Sept.; 2/6). — 12i m. Formby 0*; Grapes, 
RB. 17/6) has fine golf links, 2 m. E. of which is Alt car, noted as the venue of 
the Waterloo Cup (usually held in February), the premier event of the coursing 
world. — 20 m. Southport {Prince of Wales, RB. 30/-54/; Birkdale Palace, 
RB. 26/>32/. P. \2h gs.; Royal, RB. 28/ P. IS gs.; Bold, RB. 20/. P. 12 gs.; 
Clifton, unite., RB. 25/-3S/, P. 11-16 gs.; Brunswick, Carlton, unlic., P. 10 gs.: 
Scarisbrick, RB. 20/, P. 11 gs.) is a modem well-built seaside resort and 
residential town (84,030 inhab.), invaded in summer by crowds of excursionists 
from every part of N. Endand and the Midlands. It has a fine boulevard 
(Lord St.) and gardens, and is abundantly provided with the usual attractions. 

From Liverpool to Manchester, see Rte. 32a; to Preston, Blackburn, 
Burnley, and Halifax, see Rte. 52b; to Chester, see Rte. 42 and bdow; to 
CarHsle, see Rtes. 32b and S3 a; to London, see bdow. 


Birkenhead 

Birkenhead is reached from Liverpool by ferry steamer, by the Mersey 
Railway (see p. 386), or by the Queensway Road Tunnel (p. 388). which 
emerges in Birkenhead at lung's Sq., or at Rendd St. (N. branch), for the 
Docks. 

Birkenhead (Woodside, RB. 17/6. P. 10 gs.; Central, RB. 19/; 
Queen's, RB. 18/6; Riverhill, unlic., at Oxton, RB. 18/, P. 7 gs.), 
a seaport with 142,400 inhab., is situated on &e W, or Cheshire 
bank of the Mer^ opposite Liveipool, of which to all intents 
and purposes it is a part. Though a Benedictine priory was 
establkhed here about 1150, Birkenhead was even in 1810 an 
insignificant village of 110 inhab., and it owes its modem 
importance to its ^ Docks (182 acres water area and 10 m. of 
quays), opened in 1847, which, after a period of intense rivalry, 
were amalgamated with Liverpool docks in 1858. The first 
iron vessel in England was built in 1829 at Messrs. John Laird 
db Co.*s shipbuilding yards and engineering works, and in 1862 
was launched the famous Confederate privateer ^Alabama,’ 
for the depredations of which Great Britain had to pay over 
£3,000,000 to the United States. Close to Su Mary's Church 
(1821), in ChuTCh St., are fibe remains of the Priory, with a 
chapter house (now a chapel) and a ruined refectory and orypt. 
— * Birkenhead Park, the upp^ part of which was laid out 
Sir Joseph Paxton, is 180 acres in area. 

P. Wilson Steer (1860-1942) jiaiiiier, ind J. L. Garvin (1868-1947), JoumalisL 
ware natives of the town. — From Birkenhead Park station (N. of the ^k) 
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the Wirral Railway runs to (71 m. in 21 min.) West Kirby or (4 m., in 12 
min.) New Brighton. 

From Birkenhead to Chester and to London^ see below. 

To the N. of Birkenhead, and separated from it by the 
Great Float, is the borough of Wallasey (101,330 inhab.), com- 
prising the townships of New Brighton, Wallasey, Egremont, 
Scacombe, Liscard, and Poulton. — Seacombe (Feny RB. 20/, 
P. 12 gs.) and Egremont are pleasant residential suburbs on the 
connected with New Brighton by motor-buses and a 
riverside promenade 3 m. long, and the former with Liverpool 
by ferry steamer (see p. 386). 

New Brighton {Victoria, RB. 21/, P. 12 gs.; Grand, RB. 25/, 
P..12 gs.; Albion, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; Montpellier, unlic., RB. 
16/6, P. 8 gs.), at the mouth of the Mersey (ferry steamers, 
see p. 386), with a long pier and an amusement park, is noted 
for its healthy breezes and is patronised in summer by thousands 
of operatives from the towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Psoii Birkenhead to Chester via Hoylake, 291 m. (A S53, A 540). — 
Above (2 m.) Bidston is Bi4ston Hill, with an observatory, a favourite view- 
point. — To the N. of (31 m.) Moreton is Leasowe Castle, a curious building 
erected by the Earl of Derby in 1593 for the sake of the fashionable horse- 
races formerly held here. It contains oak panels from the Star Chamber and 
is now a Rallwaymen*s Convalescent Home. — 8 m. Hoylake (Stanley, RB. 
21/, P. 10 gs. ; King*s Gap Court, unlic., similar charges; Green Lodge, RB. 17/6, 
P. 9 gs.), at the mouth of the Dee. » a bracing resort (30,900 inhab.) with 
famous golf links. Here William 111 embarked on his way to the Battle of the 
Boyne (1690). -- 91 m. West Kirby (Hoylake, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.; Redcote, 
unlic.) is a more sheltered resort. Oif the coast is Hilbre Island, once important 
as a telegraph station. 111 m. Thurstaston, with 180 acres of N.T. heath- 
land. Airowe Park, 21 m. N.E., was the site of the first Boy Scouts* world 
jamboree in 1929. — 15 m. Heswall (Victoria, RB. 20/). — 181 m. Neston,hm,. 
r., was the birthplace of Emma Lyon (1763-1815), Lady Hamilton. Her 
cottage survives in the hamlet of Ness, to the S. On the coast adjoining is 
Parkgate (Union), once the starting-point of the Dublin packet, by which 
Handel sailed in 1741 to give the first performance of *Mes8iali.* — 291 os* 
Chester, see Rte. 42. 


Routes fmm Liverpool to Londoo 
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by express from Lime St. to Euston (3j-4i hrs.). Visitors 
wishing to break the joum^ may prefer one or other of the 
, alternative routes^ as the direct route (A, below) passes little 
of special interest except Lichfield Cathedral. [Perhaps the 
best tourist route is that OB, below) by which tlib traveller is 
able to visit Chester (N. Wales), Shrewsbury, Warwick, the 
Shakespeare Country, Oxford, the Thames Valley, ^d Windsor 
on his way to London. An alternative route (C, belogv) traverses 
the beautiful Peak District and passes Bedford (with\its Bunyan 
associations) and St. Albans Cathedral. \ 

A. Direct. 193^ m. in hrs. All the trains (except the' boat-trains) 
start from Lime Street Station. From Liverpool to (35^ m.) Crewe, (60 m.) 
Stqfford, (77i m.) Lichfield, (110} m.) Rugby, and (193} m.) London (Euston) 

4] 34ii* 

B. 210} m. (vift Bicester) in 5}-5} hrs. (viA Oxford. 229} m.). The trains 
start from Birkenhead (Woodside Station), but passengers from Liveri^ol 
(Central or James Street Station) by the Mersey Tunnel Railway may join 
them at Rock Ferry (see below). From Liverpool to (15} m.) Chester, see 
Rte. 42; from Chester viA (42} m.) Shrewsbury to (84} m.) Birmingham, see 
Rte. 44: from Birmingham to (1 12 m.) London (Paddington), see Rte. 34. 

C. ViA the Peak District. 217} m. in 6-6} hrs. The trains, startixm from 
the Central Station, run viA Warrington to (34 m.) Manchester (Central 
Station). A few trains omit Manchester by using the direct line ffom Glaze- 
brook to Stockport. From Manchester or Stockport to (61} m.) Derby, see 
Rte. 47a. Thence to (128} m.) London (St. Pancras). see Rte. 45. 

From Liverpool to Manchester and other Lancashire towns, see Rte. 52. 

51. MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER (703,175 inhab.), situated on the E. bank 
of the river Irwell, at its confluence with the insignificant 
Irk and Medlock, is the capital CCottonopolis') of the great 
cotton-manufacturing district of S.E. Lancashire, one of the 
most densely populated areas in the world, extending to 
Rossendale on the N.^ to the Pennine Hills on the E., and to 
the Wigan coalfields on the W. Including Salford on the W. 
bank of the Irwell, still anomalously a separate city (178,025 
inhab.), it is virtually the third largest dty in the kingdom, 
while the suburbs extend in all directions to meet, without a 
break, those of a dozen surrounding towns (Bolton, Oldham, 
Rochdale, Ashton, Stockpor^ etc.). For this vast agglomera- 
tion Manchester is the business, banking, and distributing 
centre, and though in the somewhat grimy and irregularly 
plann^ city itself huge warehouses have taken the place of 
cotton mills, it still carries on a lam number of industries, 
notably engineering. Manchester sumred severely from aerial 
bombardment during the second World War, when many of 
its fine public buildings were damaged or destroyed. 

Railway Stationt {Rfints, at all)* Northampton, and the B.; SheflBdd 
London Road (D 5), for Buxton; and York. — Central (D 2) for the 
Stoko-op-Treui. Crewe. Birmingham, Peak District, Sheffield, Notting- 
and the S.W.; Shrewsbury and S. bam, Derby, Leicester, and London; 
Wales; Chester and N. Wales; Chester; Warrington and Liverpool. 
Irdand; London and the S.; Rugby, — Vtctorla CA 3) for Yorkshire: the 
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Lake District imd the N. (Scotland); United States Consulate. Ark- 
and Liverpool. — Exchange (B 2), wright House, Parsonage Odns., off 
adjacent to Victoria, for Warrington Deansgate (C 2). 
and Liverpool; Chester, N. Wales Taxloibt. 1/6 per mile; eadi pers. 
and Ireland; the Lake District and above two 6d, extra, 
the N. (Scotland); Leeds and New- Motor-Buses and TroUey-Buses 
castle. — ^ The numerous suburban traverse the main streets and run 
stations include Safford (C 1) and to the suburbs. — Local Buses 
Oxford Road (E 3). start from Piccadilly (C 4). — Lono- 

Airport at Ringway, 10 m. S., Distance Bus Station (E2), 

between Altrincham and Wilmslow. Lower Mosley St. — Express Ser- 

Air Terminus, in Royal Exchange vices io London \n 10 hrs.; to Black- 

(with restaurant). Services to Birm- pool in 2i hrs.; to Edinburgh or 

ingham, Liverpool, Belfast, and G/asgow in 11 hrs,; and to Birming- 

Jersey. ham, Newcastle, and all the impor- 

Hotels. Midland (D 2), adjoining tant centres in Lancashire and 

Central Station, first-class, with Yorkshire. 

concert-hall, orchestra, restaurants. Amusements. Theatres: Opera 
Turkish baths, roof-garden, etc., /foufe (D 1), Quay St.; Pc/ace (E 3), 

RB. from 45/; Queen's (C4), 2 Oxford St.; L/orarj' (D 3), St. Peter's 

Piccadilly, an old-established, first- Sq.; Hippodrome, Ardwick Green 

class hotel, RB. from 30/; Grand (S.E. of E 5). — C^oncerts. •Ha/W 

(C4), Aytoun St., a little S. of Concerts in the Free Trade Hall, 

Piccadilly, quietly situated, RB. Peter St. (D2), on alternate Sun., 

from 40/; Grosvenor (B2), Deans- Wed., and Thurs. evenings 

gate, RB. 30/. in winter, a great social institution. 

Restaurants. Rowntrees, 3 Pall founded by Sir Charles Halid; 

Mall (C3). good; Lantern, High St. conductor, Sir John Barbirolli. — 

(C3); Ce^d Royal, Peter St. (D2); Tuesday Mid^kty Concerts (1.15 to 

Piccadilly, Tib St. (C4); Bodega, 2 p.m.), Albert Hall, Peter St.; 

Cross St.; Godbehere*s, 67 Deans- Lunch-time Promenade Concerts in 

gate; Tudor, Palace, 37 and 97 the Town Hall (B.B.C. Northern 

Oxford St. (D 3); Waldorf, 7 Cooper Orchestra), in winter; also occasional 

St.; Pin Hong (Chinese), inexpensive, organ recitals. — Belle Vue Gar- 

24 Mosley St., 61 Oxford St. — dens (bus or trolley-bus to Long- 

Cafbs abound, notably Kardomah, sight; adm. 21), with *2^ological 

Fuller, and Meng & Ecker, St. gardens, boating-lake, amusement 

Ann's Place (C 2). park, ballrqpm, firework displays. 

Baths. The best corporation swim- etc. — Racecxiurse at Castle IrweU. 

ming baths are in High St., Chorlton- — Golf Links at Heaton Park 

on-Medlock. (municipal), and in many other 

Post Office (C 3), Spring Gardens. suburbs. 

History. Though the Manchester of to-day is in the main a creation of the 
19th century, its origins are ancient. A walled Roman castrum (possibly the 
Afanemium or Mamuclum of the Antonine Itinerary) stood at the confluence 
of the Irwell and Medlock, on the military road from Chester to York; while 
the later Saxon town (garrisoned against the Danes in 923) lay farther to the 
N. at the junction of the Irk and Irwell, near the present cathedral. The 
beginnings of Manchester's industrial prosperity may be dated flrom the 
14tb. cent., when woollen and linen clmh weaving is said to have been intro- 
duced by the Flemings. During the Civil War Manchester successfully 
withstood a siege by the Royalists in 1642; but in 1715 and again in 1745 
(when Prince Charles Edward Stewart occupied the town) it gave evidence 
of warm Jacobite sympathies (comp. Shenstone's ballad, 'Jemmy Dawson’). 
Though cotton was imported into Manchester from the Levant as early as 
the 17th cent., the rise of the Lancashire cotton industry, fostered by the 
moist dimate, a convenient coal supply, and improvements in machinery, 
dates from the middle of the 18th century. The first cotton mill in Mandiester 
was opened in 1781. The evils of the factory system were aggravated by the 
distress caused by the Napoleonic wars, and in 1819 occurred the famous 
'massacre* of Peterloo, when a mass meeting of protest was di^rsed by 
the sabres of the yeomanry with the loss of half-a-dozen lives. Maachester, 
until tto "the largest village In the country** (150,600 inhab.), obulned 
pafUamentaiy representation m 1832 and a charter of incorporation in 1838; 
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in 1833 it became a dty. The Lancashire cotton famine, due to the failure 
of the cotton-crop during the American civil war, caused great distress here 
in 1864-65. 

In the first half of the 19th cent. Manchester was a stroni^old of the reform 
agitation that led to the Reform Act of 1832 and the repeal of me Com Laws 
in 1846. The *Manchester School,' led by Cobden and Bright, advocated the 
policy of 'laissea faire' or unrestricted competition, free trale, and non- 
mtervention in foreign affairs, and the 'Manchester Guardian* newspaper 
founded 1821) carries on the traditions of Liberalism. Manchester is noted 
for its love of music, and as the headquarters of the temperance and vegetarian 
movements has been styled "the home of living causes." ' Amonn its eminent 
natives are Thomas De Quincey (178S-18S9), who passed his boyhood here 
and wrote his 'Vision of Sudden Death* in a Manchester tavern; Harrison 
Ainsworth (180S>82), the novelist; Frances Hodgson Burnett (1849-1924), 
who was bora at 141 Cheetham Hill Rd., and spent her early years at 19 
Islington Sq., Salford; and David Lloyd George (1863-1945; b. at 5 New 
York Place, Chorlton-on-Medlock). Ann Lee (1736-84), foundress of 
the American Society of Shakers, was a Manchester factory hand. George 
Bradshaw (1801-53), creator of the first general railway time-table, born at 
Pendleton, had his office at 27 Brown St. — Manchester factory life is de- 
scribed in Mrs. GaskelVs 'Mary Barton* (1848) and 'North and South* (1855) 
and in Dickens* s 'Hard Times* (1864). George Gissing (1857-1903) and 
Francis Thompson (1860-1907) were students at Owens College. 

The Midland Hotel, outside the Central Station, stands at 
the S. W. comer of St, Peter's Square (D 3), whence Mosley 
St. runs N.E., Oxford St. S.E., and Peter St. W. In the square 
is a war Cenotaph by Lutyens and on the left is the rotunda 
of the Central Library, by E. Vincent Harris (1934), incorporat- 
ing the Henry Watson Music Library^ with the extension (1938) 
of the Town Hall (by the same architect) beyond it. The 
library is the largest municipal libr^ in the country (600,000 
vols.), with a reading-room second in si 2 » to that of the British 
Museum. lnPeterSt.aretheheadquarters(1910)ofthe Y,MC A, 
and the large Free Trade Hall (D 2), rebuilt in 1951. Only the 
Italianate facade of 1856 escaped the fire-bombs of 1940. It 
stands on Peter’s Field (scene of the Peterloo ‘massacre* in 
1819), presented by Cobden to the Anti-Corn Law League. In 
a previous hall on this site Cobden and Bri^t deliver^ their 
speeches against the Cora Laws. Peter St. leads to Deansgate 
(p. 400), but we follow South St., opposite the Free Trade Hall, 
to Albert Square (C, D 2). On the E. side rises the conspicuous 
Town Hall (D 3), a triangular Gothic pile, built from the designs 
of Waterhouse in 1877. Visitors are shown the great hall 
(adm. 6d., incl. the tower and city plate 1/; 10-12, 2.30-4, 
Sat. 9.30-11.30). The pands below the windows of the great 
hall axe adorned with *Mural Paintings by Ford Madox Brown, 
illustrating the history of Manchester, The tower (286^ ft), 
contains a fine peal of 21 bells, with a line from Canto 106 of 
Memoriam* on eadi. 

' The busy Cross St (C 2, 3) leads N. to the Royal Exchange, 
intersecting King St, whidi, on the right is bordered by 
Insurance offices and banks, including C R. Cockerell’s Bank 
of England (184Q. On the left is the beginning of the best 
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shopping area. In St. Ann St. to the left is St. Ann's (C 2), an 
Italian Renaissance church of 1712, with contemporary font, 
where De Quincey was baptized. On the right of St. Ann’s 
Square, with its statue of Richard Cobden (1804->6S), is the 
Royal Exchange (C 2), in the heart of the city, a huge building 
by Mills and Murgatroyd (1871-4, reconstructed 1914-22), 
partly gutted in 1940 and since restored. On cotton-market 
days (Tues. and Fri., 2-3) the great hall is thronged with buyers 
and sellers from all the cotton-towns (visitors admitted by 
ticket; office in Old Bank St.). 

A 16th cent, half-timbered house, the Wellington /nii. survives in Market 
Place (B 3). Here was bom John Byrom (1692-1763), author of *C2iristians 
Awake* and inventor of a system of shorthand. 

Victoria St. (B 2) continues N. and, beyond the statue of 
Oliver Cromwell (by Matt. Noble), it follows the dingy waters 
of the Irwell. On the right is the ^Cathedral (B 2, 3), the old 
parish church (‘t’owd church’) of Manchester, made collegiate 
in 1421 by Thomas de la Warr (who was both lord of the manor 
and rector), and raised to its present dignity in 1847. The 
church, in the Perp. style and dating mainly from 1422-1520, 
is only 220 ft. in length, with a disproportionate width of 1 12 ft. 
The square tower (140 ft. high) and porches are additions of the 
19th cent., when the builffing was much restored. In Dec. 
1940 bombs did serious damage to the £. end, completely 
destroying the Lady Chapel, which is not yet rebuilt (1956), and 
shattering the choir stalls and Derby Chapel. Services (fine 
music) on Sun. at 9, 10.30, 3.30 & 7, weekdays 8, 11, and 5.30 
(Sat. 3.30). * 

The arches leading to the tower are relics of an earlier church. 
The Nave has double aisles, the outer aislbs having ori^nally 
formed series of flanking chapels. Angels with musical instru- 
ments support the principals of the 15th cent. roof. Near the N. 
door is a seated figure of Humphrey Chatham (see below), by 
Theed. The Choir contains superb ^Stalls (1505-9), considered 
by some to be the finest in Europe, with quaint misericords. 
Iliese, and the splendid panelled roof (15th cent), suffered 
from blast in 1940 and have since been well restoi^. Note* 
worthy also are the fine brass of Warden Huntingdon (d. 1458) 
and the 18th cent, ironwork. The Derby Chapel (N.), now the 
chapel of the Manchester Regiment, built by Bp. Stanley in 
1513, has been beautifully restored together with the remains of 
its 16th cent screens; the new oak roof, with heraldic shields, 
is admirable; the founder’s tomb is in the little Ely Chapel 
adjoining. TWo brass chandeliers (iUummated from Christmas 
Eve to the Epiphany) hang in the dioir, one of them being the 
earliest in the country (1695). To the S. of the choir is the 
Chapier House, rebuilt as an octagon in 1485 (shown on written 
sq^lication to the Dean). 
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Beyond the cathedral is ^Chethsiin’s Hospital (A, B3), 
originally built as a manor house by Thomas de la Warr and 
in 1421 given as a residence for the warden and fellows of his 
collegiate church (see above). Under Elizabeth tone of its 
wardens was Dr. Dee, the famous astrologer. In 1656 it was 
purchased from the Stanley family, in accordance with the 
will of Humphrey Chetham (1580-1653), as a chaiity school 
for the maintenance and education of 50 poor boys; iiis now an 
independent grammar school with 250 boys. ThQ\*Library 
founded at the same time claims to be the oldest fn^ public 
library in England and comprises a valuable collection of over 
100,000 books and MSS. (open weekdays for research and 
consultation, on application to librarian). Of the fine 15th 
cent, collegiate buildings, the hall or refettoi^, with screens and 
musicians’ gallery, the kitchen and the cloisters remain. The 
buildings, damaged in 1940, are still under repair; a new block 
was opened in 1954. 

Opposite Chetham's Hospital begins Chapel Street (B 1, 2), the main 
thoroughfare of Salford, an independent city, but to all intents and purpose! 
a part of Manchester, from which it is separated only by the narrdw Irwell. 
Its only prominent building is the Rom. Cath. Cathedral of St, John (1848), 
in Chapel St. At the entrance to Peel Park is the Art Gallery (10-6, free). 
Salford Docks on the Ship Canal are important. 

From Cromwell’s statue Deansgate (B, C, D 2), an impor- 
tant thoroughfare, runs S.S.W. towards (i m.) the Central 
Station, On the right is the *Joim Rylands Library (C 2), an 
admirable structure in the late-Gothic style by Basil Champneys, 
built and endowed by Mrs. Rylands in memory gf her husband, 
a leading Manchester merchant, and opened in 1899. The 
library contains over IQOfiQO vols., including the Althorp 
libraiy of 40,(X)0 vols. collected by the second Earl Spencer. 
Hiese comprise a superb collection of early printed books, 
among which is the block-print ’St. Christopher’ (1423), the 
earliest dated piece of European printing extant; Bibles in over 
3(X) languages; works on art and architecture, voyages and 
travels; scarce engravings; and fine bindings. The 12,000 MSS. 
include the ’St. John fragment’ (c. 100-150), the earliest known 
piece of New Testament writing, the most precious object in 
the famous collection purchased from the Earl of Crawford 
(d. 1913). The library possesses also the Grafton portrait of 
Shakespeare, discovered in 1907. Some of the chief rarities 
are exhibited in glass cases. Visitors and holders of readers* 
tickets (apply to the Librarian, Prof. Robertson) are admitted 
Mon.-Fri., 10-6, Sat. 10-2. 

Farther on, to the right, is Quay St., the County Court (D 1) in 
which was the residence of Ridmrd Cobden and lato^ (1851-73) 
the first home of Owens Colle« (see p. 402). St. John St., the 
next turning on the right out m Deansgate, is the ’Harlpy St* of 
die city and a ’’genuine rdic of mid*Victorian Manchester.** 
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We return by Peter St. to St. Peter’s Sq. and follow Mosley 
Street to the N.E. On the right is the severely classical ♦Ci^ 
Art Gallery (D 3; open free 10-6, Sun. 2.30-5) built for the 
Royal Institution by Sir Charles Barry in 1825-29, and con- 
taining a collection of paintings, sculpture, English and foreign 
porcelain, and De Morgan pottery. 

The airangement of the paintings is apt to be altered owing to the numerous 
ten^rary exhibitions, but is normally chronological, beginning with the works 
by foreign artists of the 17th cent, and earlier, then showing the development 
of British painting from the i7th to the 20th cent., with a small group of 
19th cent. French pictures breaking the sequence. 

Entrance Hall and Balcony. Epstein^ ^Joseph Conrad, *C. P. Scott: 
Dobson, Margaret Rawlings (bronzes). Series of imaginary portraits of 
famous literary men (tempera) by William Bloks. A recent acquisition is the 
silver-gilt Magdalen Cup (1573), long a possession of the Byrom family. 

Room 1. Piero di Cosimo, The Adoration; Dom. Feti, Giovanni Gabrieli; 
Van Dyck, Holy Family ; A/ur/.di Giovamti, Crucifixion; Boccaccino, Madonna; 
Lo Spattna, Four panels; And. da Murano, Virgin with two saints; Seb. 
Ricci, Susannah and the elders; A. Freyse, Allegory; School of Van der 
Weyden, Madonna; J. van Ruisdael, Storm off Dutch coast; Ochtervelt, 
Merry company: Miereveld, Old Lady with ruff ; Steen, The pedlar; N. Poussin, 
Landscape; works by Teniers, Frans Francken, and H. C. van Vliet. — Room 2. 
Gheeraerts (?), Bp. Wm. Chaderton; Hogarth Portrait of a gentleman; 
George Gower (?), Mary Cornwallis; portraits by Romney, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, Lely, Northcote. Devis, Thos. Beach, J. M. Wright; Richard 
Wilson, Welu valley, Cicero's villa: Gainsborough, Landscape; Wootton, 
Landscape. — Room 3. Turner, Pas de Calais; Constable, Landscapes; Cox, 
Rhyl sands; P. de Wint, Landscapes; ibbetson, Ludlow Castle; Morland, 
Farrier’s forge; Marlow, Lyons; N. Dance, A country gentleman: portraits by 
Lawrence and Hone. — Room 4. The Pre-Raphaelite School is welt repre- 
sented. Millais (Autumn leaves, Mrs. Freeman). Holman Hunt (Hireling 
shepherd. Light of the world), Madox Brown (*Work. Dr. Primrose and his 
daughters, Oliver Madox Brown), Rossetti (The Bower meadow, Joli cceur); 
also Etty, Self-portrait, The bathers. Storm. — Room 5. Frith, Claude Duval; 
Greaves, Chelsea regatta; Burne-Jones, Sibylla Delphica; and paintings Iw 
C. Lawson, Leighton, Maclise, Watts, Orchardson, R. S„ Stanhope. — Room 6. 
Boudin, Trouville harbour; Tissot, Concert; Fantin-Latour, Self-portrait; 
J. E. Blanche, Thos. Hardy; Corot, Sunset; Sisley, Normandy farm; Gauguin, 
Dieppe harbour; F. Pissarro, Bridge at Bruges; and G* Loiseau, Vlaminck, 
Harpignies, and Courbet. — Rooms 7-9. John, *W. B. Yeats, Signorina 
Estella, Merikli; Orpen, Homage to Manet (with portraits of George Moore, 
Sickert, Steer, Tonks, MacColl. and Lane); Steer, Horseshoe Bend of the 
Severn, Summer at Cowes; Sickert, Statue of Duquesne (Dieppe); L. Pissarro, 
Dartmouth; works by Bevan, McEvoy, Duncan Grant, G. Spencer, Lamb. 
Paul Nash, Matt. Smith, Piper. Graham Bell, Francis Doad, Vanessa Bell, and 
Gertler. — Among the sculptures are works by Rodin, Maillol, Dalou, Renoir, 
Derain, and Bourdelle. — The Ground Floor Room usually contains the 
Greg Jpollectton of English Pottery but is also used for small exhibitions. 

The Aimexe Museum (adm. at above), in Princess St., occupies the Athenman 
(1838), also by Barry, and contains a collection of local Roman finds (orna- 
ments, coins, and pottery), of prints of Old Manchester, and relics of Cobden. 
— Thm are several branch galleries: Fletcher Moss Museum, Didsbury 
(*En^ish water colours and drawings, including works by Cox, De Wint, 
Cotittan, and Turner); Heaton Hall, Heaton Park, a mansion of 1772 by 
James Wyatt, with splendid plasterwork (contemporary furniture and 
English paintings); Queen* s Park GaUery, Rodadale Road, Harpurhey 
(pictures and industrial ait) ; Wythenshawe Hall, Wvthenshawe Park, Northen- 
den <17tb ceaat. furniture, pictures, silver, and Chmese porcelain); and Platt 
Hall, Platt Fielda Rusholme (^English costume). Admission: lO-S or dusk. 
Sun. from 2.30; free, in each case. 

Farther up Mosley St. is the Portico Library (adm. by arrangement, daily 
10-5), widi rare first editions. It was opened in 1806 as a social and literary 
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institution, and is now the meeting-place of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophicai Society ^ founded in 1781. Among its famous members were 
John Dalton, whose experiments led to the enunciation of the atomic theory, 
and James Prescott Joule, who first determined the mechankal equivalent of 
hrat; his experimental apparatus and other relics may be seen at Joule House, 
Acton Sq., Salford (Mon.-Fri., 10>12, 2-4). 

Mosley St. brin^ us to Piccadilly (C4), wife its garden 
(only too rare in this city), and to Market St. (C 3)1 which leads 
(1.) to the Exchange. Piccadilly runs S.E. towards London Road 
Station, 

Portland Street (C4, D 3), which runs S.W. from PiccadiUy to Oxford 
St., is the centre of the warehouse district. — In Whitworth St. (D 4, E 3), 
leading from London Road Station to Oxford St., is the College of Techno- 
logy, founded as a mechanics’ institute in 1824, rebuilt, largely through the 
munificence of Sir Joseph Whitworth, in 1902, and recently doubled in size. 

Oxford Street (D, E3), leading S.E. from St. Peter^s 
Sq., is continued by Oxford Road, the chief thoroughfare 
of South Manchester, to the University quarter. 

Manchester University, officially the Victoria University of 
Manchester, occupies as its central premises a large and char> 
acteristic building (1873; since enlarged) by Waterhouse, in 
Oxford Rd., 1 m. from St. Peter's Sq. Additional > buildings 
have been erected in the neighbourhood, while with the Univer- 
sity various other institutions, including the College of Techno- 
logy and seven theological colleges, are associated. 

Manchester Universi^ has developed out of Owens College, founded 
under the will of John Owens (d. 1846), a Manchester merchant, opened in 
1851 in Quay St. (D 1), incorporated in 1871, and removed to the present 
building in 1873. The Victoria Universi^ was founded in 1880, with Owens 
College as its seat, and the University (Allege at Liverpool (1884) and the 
Yorkshire College at Leeds (1887) were admitted as the other constituent 
colleges. Liverpool, however, obtained a separate university in 1903 and 
Leeds in 1904, while Owens College was incoiporated in 1904 with the Victoria 
University of Manchester, and its old name mally disappeared. 

The university, which has faculties of arts, science, law, medicine, music, 
economic and social studies, theology, technology, and education, has a 
teaching stafl!' of 500, and 5500 students. — The Christie Library, of 335,800 
vols., is open to all who obtain an order from the Librarian. 

Research work at the University has resulted in many important discoveries, 
especially In physics, among which are the artificial disintegration of the 
atom by Rutherford, the discovery of the neutron by Chadwick, and the 
evolution of the first machine for splitting the atom by Cockcroft. 

The Manchester Museum (adm. free, weekdays lO-S), on the 
right of the entrance to the university, contains natural histoiy, 
ethnographical, and archaeological collections, among which 
the Egyptian antiquities found by Flinders Petrie (1843-1952) 
and the mollusca are notable. 

I)over St., opposite the Univmsity, is Manchester High School for Girls 
nso rapiis), founded in 1874^ and endowed by the Hulme Trust (eonm. 
bdovn. No. 84 Plymouth Qrove (leading to the Stockport road) to the E.. 
jm idM resideooe of Mrs. OaskeH (1810-45). Charlotte Bront«, who visited 
her ^ure biographer here three ttoes afmr 185ft began *Jaiie Byre* in 
lodgmgs at 59 Boundary St. (since demolished), off Oxford Road. 

Farther on in Oxford Rd., dn the I^t, is the Royal Infirmary, 
founded in 1752 and removed hither in 1908. C^osite is the 
Whitworth Art Gallery (adm. free, weekdays 10-5), a bequest of 
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Sir Joseph Whitworth, containing a collection of the first order 
of English ♦Water Colours from the 18th cent, to the present 
day, and drawings by Old Masters and of the 19th and 20th 
French Schools. The collection of early foreign prints if not on 
view may be seen on request. The collection of ancient *Textiles, 
brilliant in colour and wonderful in design, is superb. These 
include Coptic robes and cloths (Ist-lOth cent, a.d.) collected 
by Flinders Petrie, a 15th cent. German altar frontal, Spanish, 
Italian and Near-Eastern embroideries of the 16-1 8th cent., 
and Far-Eastern work of the 18-19th cent.; also English 
embroideries (16-1 7th cent.), and English and French printed 
cottons (18-19th cent). 

In Birchfields Av.. Rusholme, on the left of Wilmslow Rd.. the continuation 
of Oxford Rd.. is Manchester Grammar School^ one of the leading schools of 
the North, founded in 1515 by Hugh Oldham, Bp. of Exeter, and now accom- 
modating over 1000 boys. Here were educated John Bradford. Humphrey 
Chetham, De Quincey (who ran away in 1802 because he felt his time was 
being wasted), and Harrison Ainsworth. The school was moved from beside 
Chetham's Hospital in 1931| the buildings are by P. S. Worthington and 
Francis Jones. 

Wilmslow Rd. goes on to (c. 1 m.) Platt Fields Park (see above), in which 
is a replica (1919) of Barnard’s statue of Abraham Lincoln in Cincinnati. — 
At Most Side, farther W., is Alexandra Park (60 acres), on the S. side of which 
is the Hulme Grammar School (650 boys), founded in 1881 and endowed by 
Binds bequeathed by Wm. Hulme (d. 1691). Slade Hall (no adm.), in Long* 
sight, to the E., dates from 1585. Farther out are Whcdley Range', Charlton* 
eum*Hardyi WUMngton, once a wealthy German colony, with Hough End 
Hall (adm. on application to N. Cowell, 34 John Dalton St., Manchester), a 
gabled house of 1596, and the notable modem church of St. Christopher, by 
B. A. Miller (1935); and Didsbury. a well-to-do suburb on the Mersey, with 
the Fletcher Moss Museum (see above); in the church of St. James is a fine 
monument to Sir Nicholas Mo|ley (d. 1612), Lord Mayor of London. 

On the farther bank of the Mersey, to the S. of Didsbury, b the old villan 
of Northenden, 6 m. from Manchester. To the W., towards Sale (Rte. S2 a)» 
b the Wythenshawe Estate, developed as a satellite to4m by the Corporation 
of Manchester. Wythenshawe Hall (now a branch art-gallery; see p. 401) 
has a park of 250 acres. 

The suburbs on the N. side axe less attractive. Due N. of the centre b 
Cheetham Hill, a great Jewbh quarter, near which is Queen* s Park, with a 
^ure-gallery; and farther W; and N.W. are Kersal and Prestwick, To the 
E. and N.B. are the residential districts of Crumosall, Blackley and Mdston, 
the first two adjoining Heaton Park (700 acres), formerly the seat of the Earl 
of Wilton, purchased by the Coiporation in 1902. Heaton Hall gallery, see 
above. 

The *Manchester Ship Canal, 35^ m. long and 28 ft. deep, with a mlnimuna 
bottofm width of 120 ft., was constructed in 1887-94 at a total cost of nearly 
£17,000,000, and connects Manchest^ with the Mersey at Eastham, running 
viA Warrington and Runcorn. It has raised Manchester to the position of 
the fifth seaport in the kingdom. Steamers up to 15,000 tons trade reralarly 
from Manchester to all parts of the world. There are locks at Mode Wheel 
(Manchester), Barton, lirlam, Latchford, and Eastham. The Manthsstmt 
Docks (over 400 acres; water-area 120 acres) are reached by Chester Rd» the 
continuation of Deansgate, passing near Old Trafford Station. Trafford Park^ 
the former estate of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, has been converted into an 
industrial area. The County Cricket Ground here has a station at its entrance, 
^ The B^Mtewater CanaL which now belongs to the Ship Canal Co.» was the 
first er0st<ountry canal in England. It was constructed, in face of enormous 
diificidt^ in 1758-72 by James Brindley for the third Duke of Brid|^ater, 
and earned the latter a princ^ fortune. The first portion^ ftom Worsley 
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to Manchester, of which the chief feature is the aqueduct over the Irwell at 
Barton, brought cheap coal to Manchester, while the extension to Runcorn 
(with an aqueduct over the Mersey at Stretford) brought cheap food. 

From Manchester to CAerrer, see Rte. 42; to the Peak District {Maccles- 
field, Derby. Buxton, Sheffield), see Rte. 47; to Liverpool, Warrington, St, 
Helens, Whines, and Altrincham, see Rte. S2a; to Bolton, Blackbt^n, Clitheroe, 
and Hellifield, see Rte. 52c; to Bury, Burnley, and Skipton, seexRte. S2d; to 
Rochdale, Halifax, and Bradford, see Rte. S2b: to Oldham, Huddersfield, and 
Leeds, see Rte. S2f; to Penlstone and Sheffield, see Rte. 52q, 

Routes from Manchester to London \ 

Road. A, Vid Congleton, 184^ m. We quit Manchester by Oxford Rd. 
ffi 3). — 7 m. Cheadle. — 5 m. Wilmslow. — 2 m. Alderley Edge. — 11m. 
Congleton. — 8 m. Talke-o‘’‘th'^Hill, where we join the road from Liverpool, 
and thence vi& (34 m.) Lichfield to (151^ m.) London, see p. 395. 

B. Vid Knutsford, 1864 m. We quit Manchester by the Chester road (S. 
of El). — 8 m. Altrincham. — At (5 m.) Bucklow Hill we fork 1., passing 
Mere, and join A 50 from Liverpool and Warrington. — 3 m. Knutsford, and 
thence to (1704 m.) London, see p. 395. 

*C. Vid Buxton, Derby, and Leicester, 188 m. This is the most picturesque 
route but is hilly for the first 50 m. We leave Manchester by London Rd. 
(p. E 5). — 64 m. Stockport. — At (24 m.) Hazel Grove we bear 1. — 8 m. 
Whaley Bridge. — At (7 m.) Buxton we take A 515. — 15 ro. Alsop^n-le^Dale. 
— At (64 m.) Ashbourne we take A 52. — 6 m. Brailsford. — 7 i^. Derby. 
(A charming alternative (2 m. longer; road not so good) is to kcepiio A 6 at 
Buxton and go vifl (12 m.) Bakewell. — 74 m. Matlock.— 94 m. Belper. — 
74 m. Derby.] We by-pass Derby by A 51 11 and resume A 6. — 174 m. 
Loughborough. — 11m. Leicester. — 13 m. Lutterworth. — 3 m. Churchover, 
and thence to (85 m.) London, see p. 395. 

Or motorists may keep to A 6 at Leicester (road only moderate; 1184 m.; 
comp. Rte. 45). — 15 m. Market Harborough, — 11m. Kettering. — 11m. 
Rushden. — 134m. Bedford. — 20 m. Luton. — 10 m. St. Albans, and thence 
to (21 m.) London, see p. 395. [Or from Bedford vift Hitchin and Welwyn 
(1 m. lonmr; better road), see Rtes. 46, 49.] 

D. Vid the Shakespeare Country, 1984 m. From Manchester to (67 m.) 
Uclifield, see A above. Thence we take A 446 to (15 m.) Coleshlll and A 452 
to (13 m.) Kenilworth. Thence to (1034 m.) London, see Rte. 36. 

Railway Routes. The following coincide in great part with 
the corresponding routes from Liverpool to London and the 
traveller, m selecting his route, will be aided by the remarks 
on p. 396. 

A. « Vi& Crewe (1884 m. in 3i>5 hrs.) or vift Stoke-on-Trent (1874 io 

4- 5 hrs.), from London Road Station to Euston. See Rte. 41. 

B. Vift Derby, from Central Station to St Pancras (190 m. in 44-5 hrs.). 
See Rtes. 47c, 4i 

C. Vift Sl^ffield from London Road Station to Marylebone (206 m. in 

5 - 54 hrs.). See Rtes. 52o, 46. 

52. THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF 
LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 

This densely populated region is not in the special sense a tourist district, 
but as the main source of England’s industrisil wealth and prosperity it is 
profoundly interesting, and it offers some characteristic aspects of the English 
•octal order. Though its industrial activity scarcely makes'for beauty, it has 
attractive interludes and fringes of firesh and pictur^ue country. The towns, 
iugely of 19th cent, growth, ofier few antiquities, but their handsome public 
bna d ings a» typical of British civic architecture and many of them have 
museums and art-collections of more than merely local importance. The 
mamaiy routes given in this section are merely a selection firom the innumer- 
aole routes that a close network of busy roaw and railways makes possible. 
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Most of the towns are linked up by a widespread system of motor-bus services. 
The hotels are comfortable though rather of the commercial than of the tourist 
order. Introductions to some of the great captains of industry add, of course, 
immeasurably to the pleasure and profit of a visit to these districts. 

A. From Liverpool to Manchester 

The Direct Road or East Lancashire Road (A 580; 32 m.) 
is a modem by-pass from Queen’s Drive, the Liverpool ring 
road, at Walton, to Irlams-o’-th’-Height, where it joins A 6 to 
Manchester. The following roads serve the intervening towns : 

I. ViA Warrington direct 

Road, 36 m. (A 57). — Railway, 34 m., from Central Station to Mon- 
chester (Central) in 45-55 min.; to Warrington (Central), 18i m. in 25 min. 

A 57 quits Liverpool by London Rd. and Prescot St. — 8 m. 
Prescot (12,475 inhab.) is a watchmaking town, where we 
diverge from A 58 (see below). On the left is Knowsley Hall 
(adm. 1-5.3(1; Apr.-Sept. Sun. & BH.; July-Aug. also Tues., 
Wed., and Thurs.; 2/), the princely seat of the Earl of Derby, 
situated in a park of 2000 acres, and containing richly-decorated 
rooms with a noted collection of pictures. — At (10 m.) Rain- 
hill (Rockland, RB. 22/6) we ctoss the original Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway (see below). Here the trial of loco- 
motives, won by Stephenson’s ‘Rocket,’ took place prior to the 
opening of the new line. — 18 m. Warrington {Patten Arms, 
Old Vicarage, at both RB. 21/), an ancient town (^,680 inhab.) 
on the N. bank of the Mersey and Ship Canal, is noted for 
its foundries, chemicals, hnd soap-works. The church of St, 
Elphin has a tall spire (281 ft.), a fine monument to Sir John 
Butler (d. 1463), and a War Memorial window by Hugh Easton. 
Holy Trinity was probably designed by Gibbs. A statue of 
Oliver Cromwell, by the bridge, marks the site of his victory 
over the Scots under the Duke of Hamilton in 1648. The Town 
Hall occupies a fine mansion of 1750, also by Gibbs. The 
Museum & Library claims to be the first rate-supported library 
in England (1848). 

Tableu mark the residence of Joseph Priestley (in 1761-67) and the site of 
the house in Bridge St. where John Howard lod^ when printing his work on 
prison reform (b^ween 1777 and 1789). — Warrington Academy, founded in 
1^7 as a place of higher education for sons of Dissenters, numbered Dr. 
Priestley among its tutors, and Thomas Malthus among its pupils. It was 
dissolved in 1783, but its work is now carried on by Manchester Colley 
Oxford. Warrington was the place of origin of both Independent and Primiuve 
Meuiodisin, and the first total abstinence society was established here in 
1830 (comp. p. ^7). 

Frcim Warrington to London, and to Preston and the North, see Rte. 53a. 
Bank Quay station, on the N.-S. line, is i m. from Cemral station. 

Beyond Warrington we skirt the S. side of Chat Moss 
(comp, below), now reclaimed. — 31 m. PatHcroft, with the 
Britannia Iron Foundry, established by James Nasmyth 
(1808-90), inventor of the steam-hammer. — 32i m. Eccles 
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43,900 inhab.; Cross Keys), deriving its name from its old 
church, is famous for cakes and cotton. — 34 mj Salford, — 
36 m. Manchester, see Rte. 51. 


11. ViA St. Helens 

Road, 33^ m. (A 57, A 58, A 572). 

Railway, 31 m. from Lime St. in 40-65 min. Principal SUtiou: 1 m. 
Edge Hill, — 11 m. St. Helens Junction, for St. Helens (2 m.). — 14 m. 
Earlestown, for Warrington (5 m.). — 15* m. Newton-le~WilloWa. — 18* m. 
Kenyon, for Leigh (3 m.). — 26* m. Patricroft. — 27* m. EccB^s. — 31 m. 
Mancheetor (Exchange). — This line was completed in 1 825-30 by George 
Stephenson. The chief difficulty was the carrying of the railroad acrou the 
spongy surface of Chat Moss, a morass 4 m. wide, which was effected by the 
construction of a floating embankment of compressed turf. 

From Liverpool to (8 m.) Prescot, see above. — A 58 keeps 
left for (Hi m.) St. Helens (110,275 inhab.; Fleece, RB. 21/), 
one of the chief centres of the glass industry in the world, noted 
especially for its plate glass and fancy glass goods. It has also 
large iron, earthenware, and brick manufactures, and coal 
is worked in the district. 

From St. Helens A 58 goes on to (5 m.) Ashton-in-MakerJitld (19,050 
inhab.), noted for its locks and hinges, S. of which is Haydock Park racecourse. 
Thence it continues vi& (9 m.) Hindley (19,400 inhab.) to (15 m.) Bolton 
(Rte. S2c). — Ashton is also on A 49, the main N.-S. road through Lancashire 
(Rte. 53); 4 m. N. along this road is Wigan (Victoria, RB. 15/), a smoke- 
blackened town (84,550 inhab.). in the centre of a rich coalfield producing the 
valuable ‘cannel’ coal. It has important iron, steel, and engineering works, 
cotton mills, and many other factories. The rebuilt church of All Saints has a 
partly 13tb cent, tower. Mab*s Cross, at the top of Standishgate, is mentioned 
in Scott*s *The Betrothed.’ Haigh Hall (1832-34), 2* m. N.E., formerly a 
■eat of the Earl of Crawford, now belongs to the town. 

At (16i m.) Newton-le-Willows, or Newtorhin^Makerfield 
(21,850 inhab.), we cross A 49 (Rte. 53). — Beyond (2U m.) 
Leigh (Rope & Anchor, RB. 17/6), a collieiy and cotton centre 
(48,700 inhab.), we skirt the N. side of Chat Moss (see above). 
— 2^ m. Worsley, with the half-timbered Old HaU (1.). — At 
(28i m.) Patricroft we join Rte. 52A(i). Thence to (33J m.) 
Manchester, see above. 


111. ViA WiDNES AND Altrincham 

Road 40 m. (A 562, A 50, A 56). 

Railway, 37 m. from Lime St. to Manchester (London Road) in c. 2hrs.: 
to Warrini^on (Bank Quay), 18 m. in 50 min. No through expresses. Prin- 
cipal Stations: 5* m. AUerton. — 10* m. Ditton Junction, — 12* m. Widnes, 
— 18 m. Wanrini|ton (Bank Quay). — 23 m. Lymm. — 28* m. Altrincham 
mroadheath). — 29* m. Timperley. — 31 m. Sale, ^37 m. Manchester 
(London Road). 

We leave Liverpool by Princes Rd. and SefUm Park. Allerton HeU, the 
home of Wm. Roacoe In 179^181^ 1 m. S.W. of (6 m.) Woolton, was pre- 
iented to Liverpool in 1925. ^ 7* m. Speke (r.), with the Liverpool aiitiort. 
^Speke built in 1598 by Sir Edward Norris, is one of the BaioA 

timbered manor houses in the country and is noted for its carved wa ins c o t in g 
tidni. weekdays 10-7, Sun. 2-7; 1 A — In the churchyard of (10 m.) Bate 
WU buried John hfiddleton (157S-I623), the *Childe of Hale.’ reputed to 
have been 9 ft. 3 in. in height. --13 m. WMoee (48,800 inhab.), the chief 
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seat of the alkali industry, with numerous chemical factories, is situated on 
the N. bank of the Mersey, opposite Runcorn, with which it is connected by 
a transporter bridge across the Mersey and the Ship Canal. 

20 m. Warrington, see above. We cross the Mersey on A SO into Cheshire, 
and at (21 m.) Latchford we cross the Ship Canal and join A S6. — 2Si m. 
Lymm (Lymm Hotel, RB. 27/6), a pleasant old town, has a quaint market- 
cross and stocks. — 32 m. Altrincham (.George & Dragon^ RB. 20/; U/dcom, 
RB. 18/6; Woodlands^ at Timperley, RB. 21/, P. 8-10 gs.), a pleasant *dormi- 
tory* town (39,800 inhab.), is noted for its market-gardens. The adjoining 
town of Bowdon (Hydro, unlic.. RB. 21/, P. 8^ gs.) has a late-Perp. church with 
interesting monuments. Dunham Massey ^ 2 m. W., is the seat of the Earl of 
Stamford (park open). — We enter the suburbs of Manchester and beyond the 
tudn towns of (3S m.) Ashton-on~Mersey and Sale (43,150 inhab.; Brooldands, 
RB. 22/6), we recross the Mersey into Lancashire. — Urmston, to the W. of 
(364 m.) Stretford, was the birthplace of ‘Tim Bobbin* (John Collier; 1708-86) 
dialect author and painter, a famous Lancashire ‘character.* We enter (40 m.) 
Manchester through the suburb of Old Trafford. 


B. From Liverpool to Preston, Blackburn, 

Burnley, and Halifax 

Road, 724 — A 59 vi& Ormakirk and Preston to (34 m.) SamJeebury. — 

A 677 to (404 tn.) Blackburn, — A 679 to (514 m.) Burnley. — A 646 to 
(73 m.) Haltfax. 

Railway from Exchange Station to Preston in i-1 hr. Prom Preston to 
Blackburn in 4 hr. and to Haltfax in 14 hr. This route, used by the Scottish 
expresses as far as Preston, links the northernmost towns of the Lancashire 
industrial district. — Principal Stations: 44 m. Ainiree, — 124 m. Ormskirk. 
— 144 tn. Burscough Junctions for Southport (84 m.). — 284 m* Preston. — 
314 m. Bomber Bridge. 394 tn. Blackburn. — 454 m* Accrington* — M m. 
Burnley (Manchester Rd.). — 594 m. Todmorden* where trains are changed. — 
64 m. Hebden Bridge, — 694 Sowerby Bridge, — 734 m. Halifax:. 

We leave Liverpool by Scotland Rd. (A 59) and Walton, and 
pass (5 m.) Aintree, with its racecourse. — To the left at ^ m. 
is the 15th cent, church of Sefton, — m. Ormskirk (20,550 
inhab.; Hayfields, unlic., RB. 15/, P. 7 ^.), noted for ginger- 
bread, is the centre of an agricultural district. The *Church, 
mainly Perp. with Norman remains, has a tower and spire side 
by side, and contains the burial chapel of the Stanleys (Earls 
of Derby). About 3 m. N.E. are the remains of Lathont House, 
the successor of a seat of the Stanleys that withstood a famous 
siege in 1644 under the Coimtess of Derby. — 18 m. Rufford. 
The Old Hall (N.T.; adm. Tues.-Sat. and BH. 10-dusk, Sim. 
1-dusk; 1/6; closed Wed. in Oct.-March) is an early Tudor 
building of timber and plaster, with wings added in 1662 and 
1821. The Great Hall is notable for ks hammer-beam roof, and 
in one wing is an interesting folk-lore museum. 

' m. Preston {Bull & Royal, RB. 24/; Victoria & Station, 
RB. 19/6) is a cotton-weaving and engineering town (119,250 
inhab.), with docks on the Ribble, and was long an important 
centre of Roman Catholicism. 

Once the capital of the andeat duchy of Lancaster, *Proad Preston* was 
tacked by Robert Bruce in 1323, captured by the Parliamentary forees in 
1643, and occupied by the Old PrMeoder in 1715 and by the Youm Pretender 
in 1745. Sir Richant Arkwright (1732-92) was bom here. Ine teetotal 
movenseot may be said to have started at Preston about 1830, under the 
advoca^ of Joseph Uvesey (1794-1884; but tee p. 40^. 
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The Harris Public Library & Museum (1882-4; weekdays 
10-7, to 5 on Thurs.) includes a notable galleiy of mid-Victorian 
and later British painti^. On the W. wall of the Parish 
Church is a large painting. The Sermon on the Mount, by 
Feibusch (1956). Avenham Park, S. of the town, is thp scene of 
a popular egg-rolling carnival on Easter Monday. 

About 6 m. S.E., beyond Walton Bridge ^ where Cromwell c^feated the 
Duke of Hamilton in 1648, is Hoghton Tower (pron. *Haw-ton^ adm. 2/; 
Sun., Easter-Oct., also Thurs. & Sat Whitsun-Sept., 2-5), a iinejl6th cent, 
mansion, where James I is said to have knighted the loin of beef\(*sirloin*). 

A 59, which diverges from the Blackburn road beyond Samle»ury (see 
below), continues up the valley of the Ribble to (17 m.) Clitheroe (Kte. 52c). 

— B 6243 to Clitheroe (16 m.) ascends the N. side of Ribblesdale wA (7 m.) 
Longridge and (10 m.) Hurst Green (Shireburn Arms, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; 
Punchbowl Inn), passing near Stonyhurst Collet (Rte. 52c). — On B 6245, 
which connects these two roads, is Ribchester CDe Tabley Arms, RB. 17/6; 
White Bull), on the Ribble 8 m. above Preston, with the well-defined Roman 
station of Bremetennacum(N.T.; weekdays 2.30-5.30; adm. 6d., incl. museum). 

From Preston to Blackpool and to Lancaster^ see Rte. 53a; to Bolton, 
see Rte. 52c. — A ferry plies six times weekly from Preston to Lame. 

We leave Preston by Stanley St. At (34 m.) Samlesbury the 
Roman Catholic church commemorates the Blessed John 
Southworth (1592-1654), the Jesuit martyr. For 300 years his 
family owned Samlesbury Hall (adm. daily, 6d,) a half-timbered 
manor house 2 m. farther on. 

From (40} m.) Blackburn (Rte. 52c) A 679 leads E. to (45} m.) 
Accrington (40,650 inhab.), a town engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton and textile madiinery and in calico-printing. — 
51} m. Burnley (Rte. 52d). A 646 ascends through moorland 
country and enters Yorkshire at (56} m.) Cornholme, — At 
(61 m.) Todmorden, a cotton-spinning town (19,050 inhab.), the 
Post Office occupies the 17th cent. Todmorden Hall. We 
descend the upland Vale of Todmorden, watered by the Calder. 

— From (65 m.) Hebden Bridge, 1 m. N. of which are Hard- 
castle Crags (N.T.), a favourite resort, a moorland road runs 
N. to Haworth and Keighley (10} m. ; sec Rte. 52h). We climb 
out of the valley and pass above (70 m.) Sowerby Bridge. — 
73 m. Halifax, see Rte. 52e. 

C. Fktim Mandiester to Bolton, Blackburn, 
and Hdlifield 

Road, 46 m. A 6 to (3i m.) Irlama-o^-th'-Helght. — A 666 vift Bolton and 
Blackburn to (29^ m.) WhaUey. — A 59 to (ft m.) Gisbum. — A 682 to 
(46 m.) HelUfield. 

Railway, 48| m.. from Victoria Station to Bolton in 20 min.; to Blackburn 
in hr.; to HelMeld in l}-2 hrs. Prindp^ Sutlons: 8} m. Famworth. 

— lOf m. Bolton (Trinity StJ, junction for Chorley (11} m.). — 20} m. 
Darwen, — 24} m. Blackbiini. — 31} m. WhaUey. — 35} m. Ctttheroe,— 
48} m. Hfilifiek 

The Bolton road leaves Manchester by Chapel St., Salford, 
and at (3} m.) IrlanuH}*~th*^Height bears right (A 666) towards 
the Irwell valley. — 8} m. Famworth (28,600 inhab.) has cotton 
mills, ^coal mines, and machine works. 



11 m. Bolton (Swan, T.H,, RB* 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Pack Horse, 
RB. 19/, P. 10 gs.; Grosvenor (tmlic.), RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.), one 
of the oldest seats of the woollen trade (167,150 inhab.), is now 
the chief centre of the fine cotton-spinning industry and has 
engineering and chemical works. Here Richard Arkwright, who 
was a barber in Church Gate, invented his water-frame in 1768, 
and Samuel Crompton (1753-1827), bom at Firwood near by, 
brought out his spinning-mule in 1779. Another famous native 
was Lord Leverhulme (1851-1925). Bolton School was founded 
in 1524. The imposing classical Town Hall was opened in 1873; 
the near-by Civic Centre, completed in 1939, contains a Museum 
and Art Gallery (free weekdays, 10-7). 

The town was sacked in 1644 by Prince Rupert and the Earl of Derby, and 
when the latter was captured at the battle of Worcester seven years later 
he was sent to Bolton and beheaded opposite the *Man & Scythe* in Church 
Gate. About 2 m. N. (bus 46) is *Halhi*-th*'-)Vood, a half-timbered house in 
which Crompton lived in 1758-82 and invented the spinning-mule. Now the 
property of Bolton, it is fitted up as a folk museum (adm. free, 10-8 or dusk; 
closed Sun. & Thurs.), with Crompton’s self-made fiddle and portraits by 
Lely and Kneller. Another interesting old manor house is SmHhilh Hatl, 21 m. 
N.W. — Turton Tower, 41 m. N. of Bolton, 16th cent, and older, contains a 
museum of old furniture and weapons (adm. Wed. & Sat., 2-du8k: 1/). 
— A fine moorland road (A 675) leads N.W. to Preston (181 »•) vil Belmont 
and Hoghton (see Rte. 52b). 

From Bolton to Chorley and Preston, 19 m. (A 673, A 6), — Above 
(51 m.) Norwich (15.550 inhab.), wdth locomotive works and paper mills, 
are the Rivington Reservoirs, supplying Liverpool, and the conspicuoua 
Rivington Pike (1 190 ft.; fine view). On the slope of the Pike is the splendid 
Lever Park (400 acres). — 10 m. Chorley {Royal Oak, RB. 17/6, P. u.) is a 
cotton-weaving and engineering town (32,650 inhab.), 11 m. S. of which stood 
Duxbury Hall, the former seat of the Standish family and the probable birth- 
place of the doughty Myles Standish (1584-1656), prominent among the 
New England colonists on the ’Mayflower.' Astley Hallj 1 m. N.W., an 
Elizabethan mansion in fine grounds, contains Oomwellian furniture and 
17th cent. Flemish tapestries ladm. 2-4, 6 or 8, 6d.; closed Sun. in Oct.- 
March). Euxton, on the main Wigan-Preston road, 11 m. farther W., has an 
important arsenal, and at Leyland inhab.), 2 m. N.W. of Euxton, are 

commercial motor works and a church with curious visles and old glass. — 
19 m. Preston, see Rte. S2b. 

Beyond (15 m.) Egerton, where the 19th cent, church has a 
15th cent. Spanish altaipiece, the road crosses bleak moors, 
diversified by ravines. — 19 m. Darwen (30,850 inhab.) has 
cotton mills, paper mills, and chemical works. 

23 m. Blackburn (White Bull, RB. 18/6), perhaps the greatest 
cotton-weaving centre in the world (111,200 inhab.), is noted 
esi^ially for its calicoes. Since 1926 it has been the see of a 
bishop, and the parish church (1824), now the cathedral, is 
being greatly enlarged; the crossing and transepts were com- 
pleted in 1950. The Lewis Textile Museum (adm. free, weekdays 
10-12, 1.30-5, Wed. & Fri. to 7.30), in Exchange St., contains 
a series of period rooms illustrating the development of the 
textile industry in the 18th and early 19th centuries. James 
Hargraves (d. 1778), the inventor of the spinning-jenny, was . a 
Blackburn weaver, but, his house and machinery being destroyed 
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by the mob, he set up his works at Nottingham. Another famous 
native was Viscount Morley of Blackburn (1838-1923). 

From Blackburn to Preston, and to Burnley and Halifax, tee Rte. 52 b, 

B^ond Blackburn we leave the industrial ^strict and 
emerge into the pleasant valley of the Ribhle. — 29}jm. Whalley 
has tibe remains of a once splendid Cistercian abky and an 
interesting church (Dec. and Petp.), with fine woodwork and 
three Anglian churchyard crosses (early 11th cent.). 

Wliall^ Abbey (adm. daily, Sun. from 1 ; 6d.) was transferred Oom Stanlow 
in Cheshire in 1296. Its 17th and last abbot, John Paslew. having taken the 
field in the 'Pilgrimage of Grace,* under the title of 'Earl of Poverty,' was 
hanged in 1537. The chid* remains are the cloister, with parts of ue chapter 
house (1360-1440). the abbot’s lodge (c. 1525; altered in the 17th\cent), and 
two gatehouses (1 4- 15th cent.). 

John Mercer (1791-1866), textile chemist and inventor of 'mercerising,* 
was bom at Dean, 1| m. S. ^ About 4 m. N.W. of Whalley, beautifufiy 
situated above the junction of the Hodder and Colder with the Ribble, is 
Stonyhorst College (adm. Wed., Sat. A Sum, 2-3, May to July, on previous 
application; 2/6), a famous Roman Catholic school (480 boys), founded by 
ue Jesuits at St. Omer in 1593 and transferred hither in 1794. It includes a 
junior school, at St. Mary’s Hall, and a preparatory school at Hodder, and 
forms a well-nigh self-supporting little colony. The nucleus of the extensive 
buildings is the Elizabethan mansion built by Sir Richard Shirebum in 
*1594-1606. The library of c. 40,000 vols. includes copies of Froissart's 
'Chronicles* and Caxton's 'Golden Legende,* and other early works; among 
the curiosities are Mary Stewart's Hore and More's hat and sekl. In the 
quaint gardens, with bowling-green and yew hedges, is an observatory. 

33 m. Clitheroe (12,050 inhab.; Sweat & Royal, RB. 17/6, 
P. 10 gs.; Starkie Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 8i gs.), the farthest N. of 
the cotton towns, retains the shell of a Norman castle, com- 
mandingly situated on a limestone rock. To the E. rises 
Pendle Hill (1831 ft.; *View), associated with the ‘Lancadiire 
Witches* (comp, Harrison Ainsworth’s novel). • 

A fine moorland road (B 6243) leads W. across the Ribble (here the bound- 
ary between Lancs and Yorks) to (8 m.) WMteyveU OrLotsU, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.), 
and thence to (104 m.) Dunsop Bridge, where it joins the road through the 
Trough of Rowland from Lancaster to Settle (see Rte. 53 a). — Another good 
hffl-drive (B 6478) leads N. vift (H m.) Waddington and (34 m.) the Moorcock 
bm (RB. 22/6, P. 84 gs.) to (8 m.) Skddbum (p. 425). 

About 1 m. E. of (35 m.) Chatbiim is the pretty village of 
Dowhham, with its Tudor manor house. We enter Yorkshire 
before (37 m.) Sawley Abbey, a ruined Cistercian house (1.) 
founded in 1147. — At (40 m.) Gisbum (Ribblesdale Aims, 
RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.) we turn left away from the Skipton road. — 
46 m. Hellifield (r.) is on the main route from Leeds to Carlisle 
(Rte. 53b). a 682 goes on to Long Preston. 

D. Rrom Mandiester to Bury, Burnley, and Skipton 

Road, 42 m. (A 56). — Railway, 454 tn., from Victoria Station to Bury 
in 25 min.! to AccHraiton in 50-60 niia. ; to Burnley (Central) in 14~li lur>« 
Colne in tg-U hr.; to Skbton in 2-24 hxs. Principal Stations: 8 m. kadelme 
Bridge. — 104 m. Bury (Bolton St). — 144 m. Ramsbottom, junction tor 
Bdcqp (M — 194 m. HasUmden* — 224 n* Accrington, — 29 m. Bwoley 
(Ceotim— 324 m. Nelson, — 344 m. Colne, — 454 Skiptoiu 

A 56,fdlows the Bury New Road from Manchester through (4 m.) Fresh 
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wich. RadclWe (27,550 inhab. ,to the left at 7 m.. » a cotton and iron working 
town. — m Bury (Derby^ RB. 15/6; Royals RB. 14/6), a flourishing town 
(58.850 inhab.), manufactures cotton, and has paper-making, dyeing, andengin- 
eermg works. Calico-printing was introduced into Lancashire by Robert Peel, 
whose grandson, the prime minister (1788-1850), was bom at Bhory and is 
commemorated by a statue in the market-place. A monument in Kay Gardens 
commemorates John Kay (1704-64), inventor of the fly-shuttle (1743), who 
was mobbed by his townsmen and died a pauper in France. The Art Gatt&ry A 
Museum (adm. free, 10.30-5 or 7.45) contains the important Wrigley Collec- 
tion of paintings, water-colours, and engravings. A new Town HaU was 
opened in 1954. 

The road now ascends the narrowing valley of the Irwell, **the most 
long-snffering stream in the Kingdom.*^ — At (12^ m.) Reansbottom (1.; 
14,600 inhab.) were the printing works of Messrs. Grant, the originals of the 
Cheeryble Brothers in 'Nicholas Nickleby.* We leave on the left a road to 
Accrington via HasUngden (2i m.), the centre of the cotton-waste trade 
(14,500 inhab.), and ascend throu^^ the Forest of Rossendaie, a moorland 
district. From (16^ m.) Rawtenstall (25,450 inhab.: Queen's Arms. RB. 
17/6) A 681 leads E. to Bacup (4 m.), a town of 18,350 inhab. in the heart of 
Rossendale, noted especially for its felt slippers as well as for cotton-spinning 
and weaving, and to Todmorden (Rte. 52b). 

23^ m. Burnley (Sparrow Hawk, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; Ighten Leigh, RB. 12/6, 
P. 4i gs.), situated in a pretty district blackened by its industries, is the centre 
of cotton-weaving (84,950 inhab.), and has also spinning and dyeing works, 
engineering works, and collieries. The parish church contains the monument 
of Charles Towneley (d. 1805), the collector of the Towneley Marbles at the 
British Museum. At Hurstwood, 34 m. E. of Burnley, is 'Spenser's Cottage,* 
where the poet is said to have written The Shepheard's Calendar* (1579), 
and there is an art gallery and museum at Towneley Hall, H m. S.E., in the 
midst of a large public park. To Preston and to Halifax, see Rte. 52b. — 274 m. 
Neboa (34,350 inhab.; Station, RB. IS/), a creation of the 19th cent., is now 
one of the chief cotton-weaving centres in Lancashire. — 294 m. Colne 
(20,650 inhab.; Crown, RB. 15/. P. 7 gs.), perhaps the Roman Colunio, is 
noted for its coloured cotton goods, for tanning and engineering. To the W. 
rises Pendle Hill and to the E. extend the Haworth moors. — Beyond (314 mO 
Foulridge we enter Yorkshire. — 42 m. Sfdpton, see Rte. 53b. 


E» From Manchester to Rochdale, Halifax, and Bradford 

Road, 39 m. A 664 to (13 m.) Rochdale, — A 58 to (31 m.) Halifax , — 
A 647 or 6036 to (39 m.) Braefford. — Railway, 41 ro.; from Victoria Station 
to Rochdale in 18-25 min.; to Halifax in 1-14 hr.: to Bradford in 14-‘2 hrs. 
Princmal Stations: 54 m. Middleton Junction, — lOb tn, Rochdale. — 134 m. 
UttUSorough, — 194 m. Todmorden. — 234 m. Hebden Bridge, — 284 m. 
Sowerby Bridge, junction for Huddersfield and Wakefield. — 324 m. Haulax. 
— 38 m. Low Moor, junction for l.eeds. — 41 m. Bradford (Exchange). 

We leave Manchester by the Rochdale Road and the suburb 
of Blackley, with the public park of Bogart Hole Clough (188 
acres). — m. Middleton, a cotton-spinning, calico-printing, 
and soap-making town (32,600 inhab.), has a church containing 
interesting brasses of the Asshetons, and 16th cent, stained 
glass and rood screen. 

13 m. Rochdale {Wellington, RB. 15/6), with 87,750 inhab., is 
noted for its blankets, calicoes, and flannels. Dyeing, rubber 
and asbestos-making, and engineering are also carried on. 
John Bri^t (1811-89), the son of a Rochdale mill-owner, was 
bom, lived, and is buried (in the Friends* ^veyard) at Roch- 
dale and is commemorate by a statue. The co-operative 
movement ori^^ted at Rochdale in 1844 with the foundation 
14 
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of the Society of Equitable Pioneers. The moors towards 
Bacup (N.W.) and to the E. are still attractive. I 

From (16} m.) Uttleborough we ascend to the right. A paved 
Roman way bears to the right over Blackstone Edge (fine view), 
rejoining the road beyond the Yorkshire border.lllie descent 
leads past Rishworth Moor and down the beautiful Vale of 
Ripponden to (28} m.) Sowerby Bridge, on the Calder. 

31m. Halifax (White Swan, T.H., RB. 24/), a w^-built town 
of 98,400 inhab. in a hilly situation, ranks fourth among the 
clothing towns of the West Riding and is second only to Brad- 
ford for worsteds. It has also carpet factories, cotton mills, 
and machine works. The low-lying parish church of SL John, 
a fine 15th cent, building, contains a quantity of old oak and a 
monument to Bp. Ferrar (d. 1555), the martyr, bom at Midgley, 
4} m. W. The Town Hall is a Palladian stmcture by Barry 
(1862) and the * Piece Hall (1779), approached via Westgate, is a 
curious old market square. 

In the Bankfield Museum (adm. free weekdays, exc. Mon., 11-5 or 7; 
Sun 2.30-S), N. of the town, are good textile exhibits, etc., and a model of 
the celebrated Halifax Gibbet (base preserved on Gibbet Hill), the precursor 
of the guillotine, by which steers of cloth of a value greater than IS^d. 
were summarily executed down to 1650 ('‘From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, 
Good Lord, deliver us I”). All Soub* (1859), just below this, was considered by 
Sir Gilbert Scott to be his best church. — lAurence Sterne was at school in 
Halifax (1723-31). 

In a park in the valley just E. of Halifax is Shibden Hall, a 15-1 7th cent, 
house, partly timber-framed. It contains the interesting *Folk Museum of the 
West Riding (adm. free weekdays, exc. Fri., 11-7; Sun. 2.30-5; in winter 
Wed., Thurs., & Sat. 2-5). 

From Halifax to Todmorden, Blackburn, etc., see Rte. 52 b. 

The lower road to Bradford (A 58, A 603^ wide views) runs near (37 m. 
Low Moor, the upper road (A 647) ruiu vift Queensbury. 

39 m. BRADFORD, a stone-built city of 292,400 inhab., 
situated in a basin at the head of a wide valley, is the great 


centre of the worsted trade, with numerous warehouses and 
mills producing worsted yam and ev^ kind of fabric made 
from wool, worsted, mohiur, alpaca, silk, and rayon. Dyeing, 
machine-tool making, quarrying, and motor and electrical 
engineering are other important local industries. Frederick 
Delius (1863-1934), the composer, was bom at Bradford. Sir 
Henry Irving died suddenly in a Bradford hotel (1905) after a 
performance of ‘Becket’ _ 


RaOwiv StotioDS ilUmts.), Ex- 
ekam, Leeds Rd. and Bridge SL, 
for London, Huddersfield, Man- 
cbeeter, and Liverpool; Fortier 
Square, Market SL, for Londma, 
Harrmte, taade, Skipton, and 

Hoteb. Midland, Forster Sq. 
Stotion, RB. from 30/; Victoria, 
Exdhange Station, RB, 25/-40/; 
Alesan&a, Gl Horton Rd., RB. 
17/6, P. 10 gs.: Park (unlic.). Oak 
Ase., Mamiingham N.W.) RB. 


18/6, P. 10 gs.; Wedawood (unlic.), 
Claremont, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.; 
Talbot, Kirkgate, commercial. 

Restaurant. Sink's Buttery, Mar- 
ket St. 

Post Office, Forster Square. 

Theatres. Princes, Little Horton 
Lane; AlhanAra, Victoria Square. 

Swimming Baths. Open Air Balk 
in Lister Park; Central Baths, 
Morley St. 

Moter-Bue Statfons. Nelson Street 
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for Wakefieldx Chester Street for Airport at Yeadon, m. N.E. 
other destinations and long*distance Services to Newcastle* Belfast* 
services. Channel Islands, etc. 

Bradford has little antiquarian interest* but some of the 
public buildings, situated in the *Flat** or level heart of the city* 
are handsome. Chief of these are the Town Hall (1873), with a 
campanile 200 ft. in height, and the Wool Exchange (1867), both 
in the Gothic style. St, Peter\ a church mainly of the 1^1 5th 
cent., now the cathedral of the diocese of Bradford (1920), 
containing a line oak roof, is being greatly enlarged to the 
designs of Maufe. 

The Grammar School, refounded by Charles 11 in 1662, 
occupies buildings opened in 1949 in the Keighley road, N.W. 
of the town. In Lister Park (53 acres), opposite, is the ornate 
Cartwright Memorial Hall (Corporation Art Gallery, 1904), 
presented by Lord Masham in honour of Edmund (Cartwright 
(1743-1823), reputed inventor of the power-loom, with a good 
collection of modem British (few foreign) paintings* drawings 
and studies (these shown on application), and sculpture. 

Bolting Hall, a stately manor house ( I4~l 8 th cent.>. 1 m. S. of the Town Hall, 
was the ancestral home of Edith Bolling, wife of President Woodrow Wilson. 
It now contains a good collection of old furniture and domestic objectt 
(adm. 10~8 or dusk. Sun. lO-S; free). 

At Thornton, 4 m. W. of the centre of the city on a bus route to Haworth, 
is the house where Charlotte, Emily* Anne, and Branwell BrontS were bom 
(in Market St., a turning off High St.; tablet). 

Bradford is m. W. ot Leeds (by A 647) and 3 m. S. of Shipley, in Airedale 

(see Rte. S2h). 

F. From Manchester to Huddersfield and Leeds 

Road* m. (A 62). — Railway* 43 m., from. Exchange Station to 
Huddersfield in i-1 hr.; to Leeds in li-H hr. Pruicipal Stations; m. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. — 8 m. Stalybridge. — 12} m. Greenfield (connections 
from Oldham). — 23} m. Huddersfield. — 30} m. Mirfield, 4- 33 } m. JOewe- 
bury. — 33 m. Batley. — 43 m. Leeds (City). 

Oldham Rd. runs N.E. throu^ a succession of dreaty 
suburbs. — 7 m, Oldham (Old Red Lion, RB. 17/) is a prosperous 
town (121,200 inhab.) set on a hill, with some 50 cotton-bin- 
ning mills and manufactures of velvets* silks* woollras, and 
madiinery. The Town Hall (1841), which is a copy of the Temple 
of Ceres, near Athens, stands at the top of Yorkshire St, 
opposite the Parish Church (1827-30). The *01dham Wakes,* 
which begin on the penultimate Sat. in June, are the most 
famous of the Lancashire wakes. 

A 62 enters Yorkshire beyond Oldham and gradually 
ascends towards the head of the Tame valley. Delph and Dob-^ 
cross, N. and S. of the road, were once important centres of 
^othmaking, and retain old cobbled streets and weavers* stone 
houses. The summit of the moors is reached on (14} m.) 
Standedge (1271 ft), beneath which is the Standedge Tunnel 
<3 m. 63 yds.; completed 1849), the fourth longest in England, 
alongude the tunnel of the Huddersfield Canal (H j^u; built 
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1811). — 171 Marsden and (20 m.) Slaithwaite^ inf the Colne 
valley, afford access to fine xnoorland scenery to the jlouth. 

251 Huddersfield (George, RB. 23/; Queen, 25/), a 
well-built town (129,021 inhab.) with wide streets, is the third 
of the Yorkshire *cloth towns.* It has a large munbco’ of 
worsted and woollen mills, a few silk and cotton factories, and 
large engineering works and dyeworks. In Ravensknowle Park, 
11 m. E. on the Wakefield road, are a shelter made from the old 
Cloth Hall (n^y, ahypocaust from Slack (the Roman Cambo- 
dimum); and the '^Tolson Memorial Museum (adm. free 10.30- 
8.30 or dusk. Sun. 2-5), with good collections of local antiquities 
and exhibits showing the development of the cloth industry. 
A 17th cent, bam, 1 m. downhill, houses old farming imple- 
ments and industrial tools (key with the curator). 

Excursions may be made in the pleasant environs to Castle HIU (2 m. S.), 
with an Early Iron Age camp, surmounted by a prominent tower; to Almond- 
bury (2 m. S.E.), with a good late Perp. church; to the Tudor Woodsome Hall 
(now a golf club); and to Kirkburton (S m. S.E.), with an early 13th cent, 
church containing remains of a 9th cent, cross. 

From Huddersfield to Sheffield, 26 m. (A 616). — Railway. 26i m. in 
e. 1 hr.; carriages usually changed at Penistone. — From m m.) Honley a 
branch road and railway ascend (r.) to Holmfirth ( 2 ^ m.), amid attractive 
surroundings. — Beyond (10^ m.) Hazlehead Bridfre^ on the i3on, we cross the 
Manchester»Bamsley road, and skirt the reservoir of the Sheffield water- 
works, viS (12i m.) Langsett and (14^ m.) Midhopestones (to the Derwent 
Valley, see Rte. 47d). — At (17i m.) Deepcar we reach the attractive ^IVharn- 
clilfe Woods, which may be visited also from (21i m.) Oughtibridge. About 
H m. N. of the last is Whamcliffe Lodge, in which Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu lived for some time after her marriage. A shallow rocky recess below the 
natural terrace extending along the Whamcliffe Crags (view) is pointed out as 
the den of the *Dragon of Wantley' (perhaps a corruption of ^Whamcliffe*). 
slain by More of More Hall, a numsion on the opposite bank of the Don. — 
26 m. Sheffield, see Rte. S2h. 


28i m. Copper Bridge (Three Nuns Inn). To the left is Kirk- 
lees, with some remains of a Cistercian nunnery (incorporated 
m a farm) and the alleged grave of Robin Hood. 

To the right is A 644, which traverses the principal seats of the West 
Riding hea^ woollen industry. — At Mlrfield (li m.; 11,9(X) inhab.) is the 
House of Resurrection, a larm theological college. — 4i m. Dewsbmy 

g 3,473 inhab.) preserves its 13th cent. Moot Hall, adjoining the rebuilt 
hwrch, in which are fragments of a 9th cent, cross and some 14th cent, 
stained glass. Batley (40,2(X) inhab.), li m. N. on A 632 where the manu- 
fiu:ture of shoddy was invented, has an ll-13th cent, church. Thornhill, 
2i m. S. of Dewsbury, has another interesting church with Dec. and Perp. 
stained glass and monuments of thei9avile and Thornhill families. 


The main Leeds road goes on to (31 m.) Heckmondwike 
(8650 inhab.), a centre of the carpet and blanket industry, and 
(33 m.) Birstall, 

This is the district described in Charlotte BrontS's *ShhIey': 2 m. S.W. of 
Eeckmonds^e is Roehead, with Miss WooUer's school, where Charlotte 
1FU a pupil in 1S31-2 and a teacher in 1833-6; at Hartskead, 1 m. N. of 

* s *Nuipiely Church*; Birstall is 'Briarfield*: the Red House at Gomenalt 
N, of Birstall, is ‘Briarmains*; and the Btizabetban Qakwell Hdtt, f m. 
oTBiiataU is ^Fleldhead.’ (39,8()0 inhab.), another wooUeo-doth 

3 m. NJB. of Birstall, was birU^tace of Lc^ Asquith (1832-1928). 

, , i m. Leeds, see Rte. S^a. 
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G. From Manchester to Penistone and ShefiSdd 

Road* 39^ m. A 57 to (9^ m.) Mottmm, — A 628 to (26^ m.) Penistone. — 
A 629 thence to Sheffield. Motor-Bus from Victoria Station. From Man- 
chester to Sheffield vi& the Peak District, see Rte. 47d. 

Railway, 41^ m. from London Road or Central Station in 1-li hr. 
Principal Stations: 5 m. Guide Bridget for Hyde. — 12 m. Dintingt junction for 
Ghssop 0 m.). — 28^ m. Penistone, junction for Barnsley (7i m.). — 364 m. 
Oughty Bridge. — 41 { m. Sheffield (Victoria). 

The Hyde road runs £. from Manchester, past Belle Vue 
Zoological Gardens, and, beyond (5} m.) Denton, crosses the 
Tame to enter Cheshire. — 7 m. Hyde is the southernmost of a 
group of cotton-manufacturing and coal-mining towns in toe 
Tame valley. 

Oldest and most important of these is (2 ro.) Asbton-under-Lyne (46,500 
inhab ; George d Dragon), in Lancashire, 6 m. E. of Manchester, which 
retains some old glass in its church. Stalybridge (22,550 inhab.) and Dukin^ 
field (18,450 inhab.), adjoining Ashton, are in Cheshire; and farther upstream 
are (7i m.) Mossley (10,400 inhab.), in Lancashire, and (11 m.) Saddleworth 
(4800 inhab.) in Yorkshire, noted for its fine woollen cloth. 

9i m. Mottram has a fine Perp. church. We enter *Longden~ 
dale, watered by toe Etherow (dividing Cheshire from Dii^by- 
shire) and studded with reservoirs. The road to Glossop and 
toe Peak District bears off to the right (Rte. 47d). — Beyond 
(16} m.) Woodhead we see toe mouth of toe Woodhead Tunnel 
(3 m. 66 yds.), which pierces the hard millstone grit of the 
Pennine Chain, or backbone of England,* and emerges in 
Yorkshire. — A long descent, crossing (23 m.) the Hudderiheld- 
Sheffield road (Rte. 52f), brings us to the rocky valley of the 
Don and to (2Q rl) Penistone, a bleak little town (3900 inhab.) 
with steel works and a fine Dec. church. 

Tha Bamslev road and railway, divermng here to the left, pass through a 
beautiful district which is also one of the richest coalfields in England. Its 
centre is (3 m.) Silkstone, with an interesting Norman and Dec. church con- 
taiffing a memorial to Joseph Bramah (1748*1814), the mechanical inventor. 

7i m. Barnsley, see Rte. 52 h. 

To toe S.W. of (31 m.) Wortky, with a forge of 1711, are the 
Whamdiffe Woods (p. 414). — 3S^ m. Sheffield, see below. 


H. Sheffield, Leeds, and Airedale 

SHEFFIELD (512,850 inhab.), the chief centre in England 
for the production of steel, and seat of a bishop and of a uni- 
versity, is the largest town in Yorkshire. It is situated at tos 
confluence of the river Sheaf with toe Don, in a hilly position 
near toe Derbyshire moors, and, though no lon^ **one of tlm 
foulest towns in England in the most charming situation,** 
as Horace Walpole wrote in 1760, it is still from toe natureof its 
industries a smoky manufacturing dty. The residential suburbs 
and the neighbouring country to toe W., however, ato very 
attractive, and toe Peak District is within ea^ reach (comp. 
Rte. 47d). 
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Railway Stations {BJmts, at both). 
Midland (F 6). for Birmingham, 
Bristol. Bradford, and Scotland; 
Victoria for Lincoln and Liverpool; 
trains for London, Manchester, 
Leeds, Hull, Harrogate, Scarborough 
York, and Newcastle go from either 
station and enquiry should be made 
on the spot. 

Hotd^ Grand (D 4), near the 
Town Hall, RB. 35/; Royal 
Victoria (7; A 7), by Victoria 
Station, RB. from 35/; Rutland, 
unlic., 452 Olossop Rd. (W. of the 
University), RB. 21/, P. 7 gs.; 
Albany (1; D4), temperance, Far- 
gate; County (E 5), unlic., Howard 
St. — Kenwood, in Kenwood Pk., 
i m. S.W. of the centre, RB. 21/. 

Restaurants. Hudson's, Norfolk 
St.; Queen's, Fitzalan Sq.; Carlton, 
Qiange Alley; Old No. 12, Hay- 


market; Green Boom, ak the Gaumont 
Cinema. 

Post OfiBce, Fitzalan Sq. (D 5). 

Motor-Buses from Midland Sta- 
tion to Eyam and ^u\ton\ Bather- 
sage and Castleton; Bdkeweli; Man- 
chester vi& Woodheao (also vift 
Snake Inn in summer); from Castle- 
gate to Wakefield and ^eds; Brad- 
ford*, Penistone and Hudder^eld, 
etc.; from Pond St. (Bqs Station; 
E 6) to Worksop, Gainsborough, 
Mansfield, and Chesterfield. 

Theatres. Lyceum (E 5), Tudor 
St.; Empire (F4), Charles St.; 
Little, Sldpton St. ; Playhouse (C 3 ; 
repertory). Townhead St. 

Swimming Baths in Glossop Rd., 
etc. — Golf Courses at Beauchief 
and Tinsley Park. — County 
Cricket Ground at Bramall Lane 
(S. ofF3). 


History. The manor of Haltam, or Hallamshire, a term now Embracing 
Sheffield and the neighbouring localities where the cutlery industry is carried 
on, belonged at the time of the Conquest to Bart Waltheof, the *last of the 
Saxon barons,* beheaded in 1075. In 1406 the estates came to the Talbots, 
Earls of Shrewsbury, and in the i7th cent, to the Howards, whose descendant, 
the Duke of Norfolk, is still the chief landowner in the city. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, spent most of her captivity from 1570 to 1584 in the custody of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury at Sheffield, partly in the Norman castle and partly in the 
Manor Lodge. The castle was wholly destroyed after its capture by the 
Parliamentarians in 1644. — Since the time when the miller m Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales bore *'a Sheffield thwitel in his hose,” the town has been 
fkmous for its cutlery, and its present production of steel and tools of all 
kinds is enormous. Coal and water-power are abundant in the neighbourhood, 
but the iron ore is nearly all import^ mainly from Sweden. The chief works 
are situated for the most part in the N.E. suburbs of Attercliffe and Bright- 
side, ’Sheffield plate,* invented by Thomas Bolsover in 1742 and highly prized 
by collectors, has been superseded by electroplate. 


In Fttzalan Square (C, D 5), one of the chief centres^of 
traffic, is the large Post Office. Market St., issuing from the 
N.W. comer of the Square, is continued W. by High St. 
and Church St., and from the junction of these the broad 
Fargate (D 4) leads to the left. In Church St. is the ^Cathedral 
(C4; SS. Peter & Paul) of the bishopric founded in 1913, a 
cruciform building dating back to the 14-1 5th cent., with a 
handsome crocket^ spire. Extensions are now being made to 
the N. and S., and a new Chapel of the Holy Spirit was con- 
secrated in 1948. The Shrewsbury Chapel^ added prior to 1538, 
adjoining the old chancel, has been restored as the sanctuary 
of the liidy Chapel. It contains the interesting monuments of 
the Earls of Shrewsbury, including that of the sixth Earl, 
Queen Mary’s keeper, with an epitaph composed by Foxe. The 
dburch contains also several monuments by Sir Francis Chantrey 
(178M841), who was bom and is buried at Norton^ c. 3i m. 
'S* of Sheffield. 

On ^ opposite ude of Church St. is Cutlers* Hall (D 4), 
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a ‘Grecian* building of 1832, containing a few busts and 
portraits. The Company of Cutlers, incorporated in 1624, 
thoufth shorn of many of its ancient privileges, still possesses 
the nght of granting trade marks. An annual feast is given by 
the Master Cutler in March. 

The Town Hall (E 4), at the end of Fargate, is a Renaissance 
building by C. W. Mountford (1897). The tower, 210 ft. high, 
is crowned with a 7 ft. bronze statue of Vulcan. Facing Barker's 
Pool, farther W., is the Corinthian portico of the City HaU 

S , E 3), a dignified classical building by E. Vincent Harris 
>32), decorated by G. Kruger Gray. The main Oval Hall, 
seating 3000, contains a fine 4-manual organ. 

In Surrey St. (E5) is the building of the Central Library 
and Graves Art Gallery, opened in 1934, which includes an 
important Technology department. The *Picture Gallery 
(adm. 10-8, Sun. 2-5; free), due mainly to the munificence of 
J. G. Graves (d. 1945), of Sheffield, occupies seven rooms on 
the top floor. 

Owing to the lack of space in which to show the whole of the 1500 paintings 
in the possession of the gallery, each room is hung afresh every six weeks, and 
the collection is therefore shown in successive groups. Bona>fide scholars 
and interested visitors are. however, given access to any picture not exhibited, 
provided application (preferably in writing) is made to the Director. Dr. 
Richard Seddon. The collection includes works by Clouet^ Rubens^ Gains- 
borough, Turner, Constable, Whistler, Cotmaju Richard Wilson, and Epstein, 
and the Grice Collection or carved ivories. Tne water colours of the British 
school are among the best in the country. 

The University of Sheffidd, incorporated in 1905, occuj^ies 
a building in the Tudor style, in Western Bank, a continuation 
of Broad Lane (D 1). It had its origin in Firth College, founded 
in 1879, and the Sheffield School of Medicine, founded in 
1828, and includes also the Technical College (D 1 ; opened 
in 1886), in Broad Lane. The list of faculties comprises arts, 
pure science, law, medicine, metallurgy, and engineering (with 
special departments for mining and ^ass technology). Just 
TOyond is the beautiful Weston Park, which contains an ob- 
servatory and a statue of Ebenezer Elliott, the ‘Com Law 
Rhymer’ (b. at Masborough in 1781), The City Museum (10- 
5 or 8.30, Sun. 1-4), in the park, includes a fine collection of 
Sheffield plate, cutlery, and other metal work, and archsbolo- 
gical and natural history collections. The new extension to 
the Me^pin Art Gallery here (the gaUei^ itself was destroyed 
during ue War) houses a loan exhibition from the Graves 
Picture Gallery. 

Norfolk Rd. (F 7) leads S.E. to the public Norfolk Park, To the E. are the 
remains of Manor Lodge, a Idth cent, mansion occupied occasionally by 
Queen Mary during her captivity. Wolsey spent 18 days here in 1530 on his 
way to Mj^er. 

Abbeydiile Rd., to the right from London Rd. (beyond F 3), is Uie main 
approach to the pleasant $.W. suburbs of Shefiieid. The chapel of (4 m.) 
Beaue^, to the m, with its 14th cent, tower and arches, is a relic of a Fre- 
monstratensian abb^ <1 183). — At <6 m.) Totley is the mouth of the Totley 
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Tuimdl (3i m.)* the lecond longest in England. Thence the goes on to 
(13i m.) Baslow, in the Peak mtiict (see Rte. 47c). 

The road fVom Sheffield to Doncaster (A 630; 18 m.) tra' srses (6^ m.) 
Rotherham (Crown, RB. 18/6), a murky colliery and iron- , king town 
(82,350 inhab.) on the Don. On the altered ISth cent, bridge an ancient 
chantry. All Saints, with its crocketed spire, is one of, the finest F (rp. churches 
in the North. The Museum and Art Gallery (weekdays 10-5 or ' Sun. 2.30- 
4.30 or 5; closed Friday) in Clifton Park is housed in a charmii 18th cent, 
residence. About 4^ m. N. is Wentworth Woodhouse (no adm.)rtbe magni- 
ficent mansion built by Flitcroft for the first Marquis of Rockinimam, now a 
physical training college. A former house (of which a part remliuns in the 
garden front) was the home of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford (be- 
headed in 1641), for whom Van Dyck here painted several pictures. The park 
has been ruined by opencast mining. — 13 m. Conlsbrough, and thence to 
Doncaster, see Rte. 49. 

The Lincoln road from Sheffield (A 57; 45^ m.) runs vift (17 m.) Worksop 
and (27 m.) Markham Moor, the railway viA Worksop and Retford. 

From Sheffield to Manchester viA the Peak District, see Rte. 47o; viA 
PenlMtons, see Rte. 52a; to Nottingham and Lotuion, see Rte. 46. 

From Sheffield to Leeds and Skifton 

Road, A 61 vU (234 m.) Wakefield to (32^^ m.) Leeds; A 657 froip Leeds to 
(11 m.) Shipley, A 650 from Wakefield to (14 m.) Bradford, (17i m.) Shipley, 
and (25i tn.) Keighley; A 629 thence to (9 m.) Skipton. 

Railway, 654 m. from Midland Station to Leeds (City) in l-H hr.; to 
Skipton in 2-2i hrs. Principal Stations: 54 m. Rotherham (Masboro*)* — 
18^ m. Cudworth, junction for Barnsley (4^ m.). — 284 m. Normanton, 
jimction for Wakefield (3 m.). — 39^ m. Leeds (City). — 50i m. Shipley. — 
56it m. Keighley. — 65i m. Skipton. Through expresses on this route from 
London to Carlisle, see Rte. 53b. 

A 61 leads nearly due N. from Sheffield through a colliery 
district. — 131 ni. Barnsley {QueerCs^ RB. 19/6; Three Cranes 
Inn\ a town (75,625 inhab.) that has earned the epithets of 
‘ble^* and 'black,' is the centre of a rich coalfield. The Market 
Place is the scene of a busy market on Wed. and Sat., and 
Bunkers Hill Cattle Market of a horse fair in October. 

About If m. N.E. is Monk Bretton, a colliery village with the remains of a 
Ouniac priqjT founded in 1 153; 14th cent gatehouse (adm. daily. Sun. from 
2; 6ef.). — The churches of Cawthorne (4^ m. W. on the Huddersfield road) 
and Skelmanthorpe (5i m. farther N.W.) have unusual carved Norman fonu. 

From Barnsley to Penistone (Manchester), see Rte. 52o. 

231 m. Wakefield (Strafford Arms, RB. 21/; Woolpacks, 
RB. ni$), an ancient city (60,380 inhab.) on the Calder, and 
the county town of the West Riding, is now an agricultural 
centre, with some woollen factories and iron foundries. Wake- 
field has been the seat of a biidiop since 1888. The Cathedral, 
a handsome church dating mainly from 1470, has a large E. 
extension (by J. L. Pearson; 1901-5), including an undercroft 
diairter bouse reached from the R choir aisle. The con- 
wicuons crocketed spire (247 ft) is the tallest in Yenkshire. 
The chid features of the interior are the old woodwork in die 
dianod and the modem windows by Kempe. The Chapel of 
St Mofj^'fihnost entirely rebuilt in 1847 in a rich Dec. styie, was 
odgiilall^t erected in the reign d Edward m, at the same time 
as the bdjto am^kist whidi it stands. There is no foundation 
fisr thB.ti^tion that it was re«idoWed by Bdward IV i» a 
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chantry for his fadier Richard, Duke of York, who was defeated 
and slain by the Lancastrians at the Battle of Wakefield (1460), 
fought near Sandal Castle, If m. S. 

Among distinguished natives of Wakefield were Dr. John Raddifife (1652- 
1714) and Georn Oissing 0857-1903; tablet at 30 Westgate). 

About 5 m. S.E. is Nostell Priory (N.T.; adm. Easter-mid-Oct, Wed., 
Sat., Sun., and BH., 2-6; 2/6; first Fri. in month, 2-6, 5/). the bMutifiil 
mansion of the Winn family, bi^n in 1733 by James Paine and continued in 
1767-85 by Robert Adam. It contains 400 paintings, including a famous 
picture of Sir Thomas More and his family by Holbein, a full range of Chippen- 
dale furniture, and much furniture from the previous (17th cent.) house. The, 
original priory was founded c. 1119. Withm the grounds is the church of 
Wragby, with painted glass from Swit/eriand (16-1 8th cent.), and an 18th 
cent. Nativity (German) forming a pulpit panel. The Norman font came from 
an E. Yorkshire church now overwhelmed by the sea. 

HeatK 2i m. E. of Wakefield, has 16-1 8th cent, houses by Paine and of 

York. NormantQn, 2i m. fartiier N.E.. is an important railway centre (19,100 
inhab.) with a large 14-15th cent, church. 

32J m. LEEDS (504,950 inhab.), one of the centres of the 
Enghsh cloth industry, situated on the polluted Aire, is a city 
of comparatively modem development. Besides its woollen- 
cloth factories and engineering works and its enormous trade 
in ready-made clothing, Leeds has a very varied and important 
industrial activity. Once notorious for its slums, it is now noted 
for its bold and comprehensive housing schemes, both within 
and outside th^ city. 


Railway Station. City (E4; 
Rfmts.) for London, the Midlands, 
Shelfield, Manchester, Liverpool, 
nkley. Skipton, York, Harro&te, 
Hull, Scarborough, etc. Centralifi 3), 
for Wakefield, Doncaster, and 
London. 


Airport at Yeadon, 8 m. N.W 
ServioBS, see p. 413. 

Hoteb, Queen's (a; E4), Ot; 
Station, RB. from 37/6; Grea 
Northern (b; E 3), WeUWon St 
RB. 25/6-36/, P. 14i gs.; Metropoli 
(c; E 3), King St, RB. 25/6-30/ 
Mount, Clarendon Rd. (B 1), unlic. 
RB. 21/-27/6, P. 10 gs.: Qoldm 

i9/g P. ^gs.; Griffin (g; £4) 
Boar Lane, RB. 21/. 

Restaurants. Whitehck*s Turk\ 
neadf off Briggate; JacomgUl, 3] 
Boar Lane; Powolrw. 5 Bond St. 
CoUlHMon^M (unUc.), 2 King Edwarc 
Street 


Post Office (E 4X City Square. 

Motor-Buses and Tramways 
traverse the principal streets and run 
also to Wakefiekk Bradford, etc. — 
Motor-Buses also from Vicar Lane 
or Wellingtons St. (D 5, E 3) to 
Harrogate and Rippa; Knaree- 
borough; Wetherby; Tadcaster and 
York; from Cookiidge St. (C4) to 
Otiey and ilkiey; from E^gate 
(Bus SU.; D6) to West Riding 
towns, and to Doncaster, Selby, 
Burnley, Rochdale, etc. 

Theatres. Grand (D 5), New Brig- 
gate, one of the finest m ^ pro- 
vinces; Royal (D 4, 5), Land J Lane; 
Empire (D 5), Briggate (music hall); 
City Par/e//es.Swan$t.(offBtia^). 
— Concerts in the Town Half^ 3), 
and at lunch-time on Wed. in the 
Museum (D 4; firee). 

Golf Courses at Tetpple Nawsam 
(2 courses), Roundhay Patk. Mooiw 
town, etc.~CoumY Crickbt 
Ground at Headingicy. 


Hlsioiy. dothmaking was introduced into Yorkshire by Plendsk workmen 
in the reign of Bdwsurd HI, and by the bEginning of ^ 18th osnt. Leeds 
(wUcfa reeaived its first royal charter in i€2iR him obUiii^ a pfedoininant 
position. The factories are mostly situate in the W. quarter, in tna dhnotiofi 
of Kirkatalk ond visitors interested in tedibical industiiBS jffiould ohtidn 
pennisilQn to visit some of them. — Charles 1 was confined In End Hall, 
ranneity in Upper Headrow, during his Jouin^ S. In 1647. eom- 

nemocate Phir May (1864-1903),^ caricataftrt,bofnai 66 Wi&M St« 
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New Wortley (near the Pudsey Rd.): and Louis le Prince (184 pioneer 
of the cinema, on the site of workshop, 160 Woodhouse Lame. 

The railway stations are both near the main Square 
(E 4), in the centre of which is a bronze equestrian figure of 
the Black Prince, by Brock, surrounded by statues of Dr. 
Priestley, James Watt, John Harrison (see below), ind Dean 
Hook. tbo E. side is Mill Hill Chisel (rebuilt % A. W. 
Pugin), where Dr. Priestley was minister in 1767-72. ^be W. 
.diverges Wellington St., with the chief warehouses; to the E. 
(towards Briggate) is Boar Lane, with Holy Trinity Church, 
a good classical structure of 1727. To the N., in Park Row, an 
important business thoroughfare, is the City Museum (D4; 
adm. free, 10-5 or 6, Sun. 2.30-5), containing well-arranged 
geological and zoological exhibits, and (in the basement) a 
model coal mine. The important Saville collection of Roman 
antiquities from Lanuvium (near Rome), housed near by, may 
be seen on previous application. 

Farther on Park Lane leads to the left to the Town Hall (D 3), 
an imposing classical structure by Cuthbert Brodrick (1853-58), 
with a tower 225 ft. high. The triennial festivals of the Leeds 
musical societies (which Sullivan conducted in 1883-98) are 
held here in Oct. (next in 1958). A tablet commemorates Joseph 
Aspdin (1799-1855), a Leeds bricklayer, one of the inventors of 
Portland cement. Facing the Headrow Garden is the City Art 
Gallery (D 4; adm. free, 10.30-6.30, Sun. 2.3(V-5), containing a 
fine collection of paintings. 

These indude oils by Boucher^ Corot, Courbet, Daubigny, Diaz, Fantin- 
iMtour, Frans Pourbus the Eider, Rembrandt (an unusual equestrian portrait), 
and Jacob Ruisdael; but the majority are English. The water colours are 
arranged in one large room chronologically from Alexander Cozens. Among 
the oils are works by Constable, Gainsborough, John, Kneller, Orpen, Sickert, 
Wilson Steer, Berjmnin Wilson (1721-88; a native of Leeds), Richard Wilson, 
and a representative selection of modem works. There are sculptures by 
Dobson, B^tein, and Gaudier-Brzeska, and a notable collection of Leeds 
pottory. 

In Cookridge St. are St, Anne's Cathedral (C, D4; Rom. 
Gath.), by J. H. Eastwood (1904), and the Leeds Institute, with a 
college of technology; and in Calverley St. is the Civic Hall 
<C4), by E. Vincent Harps (1933), a classical building with a 
fine reception hall and council chamber. 

The Headrow, a broad £. to W. thorou^fare (80 ft. wide), 
molongs Park Lane eastward across Briggate to Vicar Lane. 
*St John^s (D 5), in New Briggate, is a fine example of a 
*Laudian* diurch, buUt by John Harrison, a Leeds merchant, 
in 1634. It was somewhat impaired by restoration in 1867, 
but most of the superb Renaissance woodwork (soeen, pews, 
pulpit) has survived. Beyond Vicar Lane, Eastgate prolcmgs 
Heidtbw to Quarry HiU FUds (D 7; 1938), a monumental 
solution dr the housing problem. In Kiikgate, to the S.W.» 
stan^ the parish church of Su Feter's (£ 6, choral evensong 
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daily), rebuilt in 1839-41 in a Pcrp. style by the efforts of Dean 
Hook (1798-1875), the ‘Apostle of the West Riding.’ It 
contains a restored 11th cent. *Cross and the cenotaph of 
Dean Hook (by Scott). In Commercial St. (D4, 5) is the 
Leeds Library (1 768), housed in the present building since 1808. 

The University (A 2-B 3), in Woodhouse Lane, received its 
diarter in 1904, and devotes itself especially to science and 
technology. It out of the Leeds School of Medicine (1831) 
and the Yorkshire College of Science (1874), and for a time was 
affiliated to the Victoria University (p. 402). The circular 
♦Brotherton Library, erected by the generous gift of Lord 
Brotherton (d. 1935), was oi>ened in 1936. It contains, among 
the 500,000 vols. of the University collection, the Brotherton 
Collection (the private library of Lord Brotherton), notable for 
its early editions and MSS. of English literature, including 
Caxtons, and all four Shakespeare folios (adm. by appoint- 
ment with the Librarian). Other new buildings include the large 
Parkinson Building (1951), designed by T. A. Lodge, with an 
impressive assembly hall, and the Department of Textile 
Industries (1956). 

The chief residential quarters of Leeds lie to the N. of the city, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Headingley, Chapel Allerton^ and Roundhay, On the way to 
Headingley is Woodhouse Moor (A 1), partly laid out as a public park. 
Leeds Grammar School^ S. of the moor, was founded in 1SS2. About 2i m. 
N. of Headingley is Adel, the beautiful little Norman ^Church of which has 
interesting sculptures on the S. porch and chancel arch (reached by Otley or 
llkley bus, or by tramway to Lawwswood and walk of ^ m.). — In Roundhay 
Road (A 7), the approach to Roundhay Park (775 acres), one of the finest 
public parks in the country, is St. AidcaCs, a remarkable Romanesque church 
(1894) with mosaics by Brangwyn, painted panels by Joseph Heu, etc. 

Motor-buses run from the Headrow or Wellington St. to ^Kirkstall Abbey 
(adm. free, 10-5 or 7, Sun. to 5 or 5.30), 3^ m. N.W. in the valley of the Aire, 
a Cistercian house founded in 1 152 by Heiu 7 de Lacy, and now the property of 
the dty of Leeds. The ruins, chiefly in the transitional Norman style, are 
perhaps more perfect than those of any other Yorkshire abbey, with the 
exception of Fountains, which they closely resemble, but the original rusticity 
of the site is now marred by industrial activity. The chief remains are the 
chapter house (late-Norman and EJB.), which is almost intact; the beautiful 
churck with its collapsed Perp. tower; and the abbot’s lodging a splendid 
example of early 13th cent, domestic architecture. In the restored gatehouse, 
N. of the road, is the Abbey House Museum (adm. fre^ 1 1-4, 5, 6, or 7, Sun. 
2.30-5 or 6), with historical and folk collections. — ^Temple Newsam (open 
daily, 10.30 or 11.30-^.15 or dusk. Wed. to 8 in summer: adm. 3d. in summer 
^y), m. E. of Leeds (tram 22 from Kirfcgate), was the birthplace of Lord 
panaley in 1545 and the original of *Temple8towe* in Tvanhoe.* The existing 
house, built after 1622 by Sir Arthur Ingram, ancestor of Lord Halifhx, and 
altered in the 18th cent., was bought by Leeds in 1922. On the ground floor 
flw Great Hall has 16-1 7th cent, furniture, and adjoining rooms contain 
»wdi satinwood fumitum, French and Ens^iidi jewelled snuff boxes, and 
Chinese carvings in semi-precious stones, ubstairs, the Caller in the N. 

(108 ft long) has medallion portraits of CSeorge 11 and bis family in the 
oeihng and the ori^al furniture, and the rooms in the W. wing are splendid 
samples of mid-OMigian decoration. A 16th century room has al^ been 
arranged. 

F^ LfiBOs TO Doncasibr, 28^ m. (A 639). Railway from Central 
«auon in hr. viA (10 m.) Wakefield. — Crosrfng Leeds Bridge, we bear 

the left — 5 m. Oulton* The Jalm o* Gaunt Imt, 1 m. N.W., is said to mark 
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the spot where the last wolf in Yorkshire was killed by John of Gaunt. — 
7i m. Methley church contains interesting tombs with recuni^t effigies 
(13-1 7th cent.) of the Waterton and Savile families. — 10 m. Castlefora, at 
the junction of the Aire and the Calder, was an important Romm station, but 
is now a grimy colliery and bottle-making town (43,100 inhab.). — 13i m. 
Pontefract (formerly pron. *Pomfret*; Red Lion, RB. 21/, P. 10 bs.; Queen* s, 
RB. 17/6), a market-town (23,200 inhab.), has a well-known! racecourse. 
The Norman Castle, in which Richard II (1367-1400) was either murdered by 
Sir Piers Exton (*Richard II,* v. 5) or starved to death, was ‘slighted* about 
1649, and has little arcliitectural vmue. ‘Pomfret cakes’ are lozenges made of 
liquorice. At Ackworth, 2i m. S., is an important school of thd Society of 
Emends, founded in 1778. Ackworth Park was the residence of John Giully 
(1783-1863), the prize-fighter, afterwards M.P. for Pontefract. — At (20 m.) 
Barnsdale Bar we join me Great North Road, 8^ m. N. of Doncaster (see 
Rte. 49). 

From Leeds to Selby, 22 m. (A 63). Railwa> from City Station in c. 4 hr. 
(through trains to Hull). The road traverses the ancient district of umet, 
extending N.E. towards Tadcaster. In the church of (4 m.) Whitkirk John 
Smeaton (1724-92), the engineer, is buried; near by is Austhorpe Lodge, 
where he lived. — At 1 1 jr m. we reach the Great North Road, which we follow 
for c. 1 m. — 15 m. Monk Fryston (Monk Fryston Hall, RB. 25/). — 22 m. 
Selby, see Rte. 59. 

From Leeds to Skipton vift Ilkley (Wharfedale), see Rte. 57; to Harrogate, 
Ripon, and Stockton, see Rte. 58; to Huddersfield and Manchester, see Rte. 
52f: to Bradford, Rochdale, and Manchester, see Rte. 52e; to Jork, see 
Rte. 59; to Settle and Carlisle, see Rte. 53b. 

The road (A 657) ascending industrial Airedale from Leeds 
joins the direct route from Sheffield vii (37^ m.) Bradford 
(A 650) at Shipley (32,600 inhab.), 11 m. from Leeds, and 
practically continuous with Bradford. — 441 m. Saltaire is 
named after the river and Sir Titus Salt, the nrst manufacturer 
of alpaca fabrics, who established a model factory here (the 
first in Britain) in 1853. — 47 m. Bingley (21,550 inhab.; Bank- 
field, RB. 21/) and (511 m.) Keighley (pron. ‘Keethley’; 56,950 
inhab.; Queen's, RB. 16/6) are likewise manufacturing towns. 
East Riddlesden Hall (N.T.: adm. 2-4, exc. Thurs., 1/), on the 
main road 11 m. N.E. of Keighley, is a typical 17th cent, 
manor house with a medieval tithe bam. 

The Todmorden road (and a branch-railway to Oxenhope) runs S.W. to 
(3} m.) Haworth (Bronti Guest House, RB. 14/6, P. £6), a quaint village on 
the edm of the bleak moors, famous as the home of the BrontSs. The parson- 
age, whither the Rev. Patrick Bronte brought his family in 1820, is now the 
^BrontS Museum 01-5 or 6, Sun. 2-5; od.), containing Bronte MSS. and 
relics, including the BonneU collection from the U.S.A. The church, rebuilt in 
1879^1. with the excmtion of the tower, contains the tomb of Charlotte 
^onte (1816-55) and Emily Bronte (1818-48), and a memorial tablet and a 
stained-i4*s^ window put up by an American admirer. The Black Bull inn 
was the haunt of the unfortunate Branwell Bronte. Walks may be taken 
across the moors, which exercised such an influence on the sisters, to the 
Branti Waterfall (2 m. W.) and Withens ('Wuthering Heii^ts*; 3 m.); or to 
Ponden House (the ‘Throshcross Grange* of ^Wuthering Heights*; 24 m.), 
WycbUer HtUl (the 'Femdean Manor* of *Jane Eyre,’ now in ruins; m.)* 
and CoUu (10 ol). 

56} m. KUdwick (Kildwick Hall, RB. 23/6, P. 10 gs.) has a 
stone br^ge dating from Edward II and a long Perp. c^uich 
containing good woodwork. Qiarlotte Brontd was governess in 
1839 at S0negappe, the *Gate^iead Hall* of *Jane Eyre,* c. 
2 m. W. — 60} m. Skipton, gee Rte. 53 b* 
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53. FROM LONDON TO CARLISLE 
A. Vi5 Preston 


Road, 296| m. To (1494 m.) Talke^*-th*-HilU see Rte 41. Thence we 
follow the Liverpool road vi& (I 6 O 4 m.) Holmes Chapel and (1684 m.) Knuts- 
ford to (I 8 O 4 m.) Warrington. Then A 49 leads through industrial Lancashire 
(Rte. S2) to (1924 m.) Wigan and (2094 m.) Preston. — Thence A 6: 2314 ni. 
Lancaster. — 2524 Kendal. — 2784 m. Penrith. — 2964 m. Carlisle. 

Railway from Euston, 299 nL in 54-74 hrs. Principal Stations: To (158 m.) 
Crewe, see Rte. 41. — 1824 m. Warrington (Bank Quay). — 194 m. Wigan. 
— 209 m. Preston, junction for Blackpool (18 m.), Lytham, Fleetwood, etc. — 
2184 Garstang. — 230 m. Lancaster (Clastle), junction for Morecambe 
(4 m.) and Heysham (74 m.). — 2364 m. Camforth, junction for ^e Furness 
line (Rte. 54). — 2494 m. Oxenholme, junction for Kendal (2 m.) and Winder- 
mere (104 m.). — 2694 m. Shop. — 2814 tn. Penrith, junction for Keswick 
(184 m.). — 299 m. Carlisle. — This main route to the North, with an admir- 
able service of express trains, is the chief approach to the Lake District 
(Rte. 55), forms part of the 'West Coast Route’ to Scotland, and is followed 
as far as Lancaster by the boat-trains to Heysham. 

From London to (145i m.) Newcastle-under-Lyme and 
(149i m.) Talke-d'-tK-HHU see Rte. 41. Thence A 50 leads 
across the Cheshire plain vid (168^ m.) Knutsfgrd, crossing the 
Mersey to enter Lancashire at (180J m. Warrington (Rte. 52 a). 
A 49 then leads due N. through the industrial district of Maker- 
field to (192i m.) Wigan (Rte. 52 a), and on via (199i m.) 
Chamock Richard (Bowling Green Inn) to (205i m.) Bomber 
Bri^e, where it joins A 6. — 209}^ m« Preston, see Rte. 52fi. 
This route, traversing Lancashire from S. to N., gives an 
excellent idea of the varied character of the county. 

Lancashire, to which both Liverpool and Manchester belong, is one of the 
richest counties in E^and and, ft^rt from London, it is the most populous. 
South Lancashire, with its commerce, its coal mines, its cotton industry, and 
its engineering works, is of enormous economic importaace (comp. Rte. 52), 
but has few attractions for the pleasure-travdler. But the moors that rise 
towards the hills of the Pennine Range on the E. county boundary, Ribbles- 
dale, and the valley of the Lune repay the visitor. The coast, everywhere 
flat, is interrupted by wide estuaries, exposing vast sandy areas at low water. 
The level region between the estuaries of the Wyre and the Kibble is known 
as the Fylde. Ftirness, the detached portion of Itancashire N. of Morecambe 
Bay, wmch has a noted ironfield in the S., merges on the N. into the Lake 
District (Rte. 55). Lancashire has been a county palatine since 1351, but on 
the accession of Henry IV (1399) the palatine rights were vested in the King. 

From Preston to Blackpool and Fleetwood (frequent service of trains 
mther vift Poulton to Blackpool North and Fleetwood or viA Lytham and 
St. Aiihe’s to Blackpool C^^ral). Ibe broad direct road (A 583; 17 m.) 
runs to Blac^ool vi& (84 m.) Kirkham; while A 584 diverges left after 4 m. 
and reaches Blackpool (20 m.) vift (12 m.) Lytham. These roads cross the 
Fylde (see above), and a continuous esplame, 18 m. long, joins Bladqpool 
witii Lytham and Fleetwood. 


Westmorland, RB. 2l/. P. 10 gs.; all at St. Anne’s) is a quiet .«»- 
Bide resort (30,300 inhab.) stretching along the shore from Lytham, fhdng S. 
at the mouth of the Kibble estuary, to the more open St. Anne’s, with mit- 
GlRjM g^links, looking S.W. 

Md (JNorbreck Hydro, 400 R., with golf course, twimmiim 




250 R., RB. 251, P. t 
R., RB. 21/: Carlton, 


with golf course, twimminj pe^^ote.. 
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aU N. Shore: County, 100 R., RB. 23/6, P. 12 gs.; Clifton, 100 /R., RB. 21/6, 
P. 121 88* ; Palatine, RB. 21/, P. 11 gs.; these near town centre: Queen*s, 
RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.; S. Shore), the *Coney Island’ of England, a modem and 
enterprising town (147,150 inhab.), is one of the most populariresorts in the 
kingdom, crowded in summer by myriads of excursionists from all parts of 
the industrial North and Midlands. The manifold attractions include three 
piers (adm. 3d,): the Tower (520 fL high; adm. 4/); the Pleasure Beach, with 
many side-shows, and *Bathti^ Pool, both on the S. Shore; Stanley Park 
(nearly 300 acres), with a boating lake, tennis courts, etc.; four golf courses; 
etc. Ant Services from Squires Gate to the Isle of Mart and J^ey, Buses 
run along the shore S. to (5 m.) St. Anne’s and (8 m.) Lytham, and tramways 
N. to (9 m.) Fleetwood, passing (4 m.) Thornton Cleveleys (Regal, RB. 21/, 
P. 30/; Royal, RB. 15/. P. gs.) and (5 m.) Rossall, a public school with 515 
boys, founded in 1844. — Fleetwood {North Boston, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; 
Mount, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.), a seaside resort at the mouth of the Wyre, looking 
N. across Morecambe Bay, is also the third largest fishing port in England 
(27,525 inhab.). A passenger ferry ph‘es across the Wyre to Knott End (con- 
nected by motor-bus with Lancaster) and there are steamers daily in summer to 
Douglas (Rte. 56). 

The direct road from Fleetwood to Preston (A 585; 224 m.) passes (6 m.) 
Poulton-le^Fylde, a little market town with an old cross and stocks. 

Beyond Preston the main road runs N. through pleasant 
country, with the Bkasdale Moors on the right, and crosses 
the Wyre belpw (219 m.) Garstang (Royal Oak, RB. 15/6, 
P. 7 gs.). . 

23 li m. Lancaster (Royal King's Arms, RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.; 
White Cross, RB. 13/6, P. 7 gs.), tiie county town (51,650 inhab.) 
of Lancashire, stands on the Lune. The Castle (adm. weekdays, 
10.30-3.30 or 4; 1/), now occupied by law-courts and a prison, 
was founded c. 1170, burned to the ground (with the town) by 
Robert Bruce in 1322, and largely rebuilt in Elizabethan and 
later times. The turreted Gateway Tower has a gateway con- 
structed by John of Gaunt, and the Norman keep has a turret 
known as *John of Gaunt’s Chair.* In the church of St. Mary 
(15th cent.) are carved oak ^Stalls (c. 1340; from Cockersand, 
see below) and much old stained glass. The Museum (adm. 
free, weekdays, 10-6), in the Old Town Hall, has a good collec- 
tion of local antiquities; the Storey Institute, opened in 1891, 
includes an art gallery (key at museum). 

**01d John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,** son of Edward III, 
iucceeded to the Lancaster estates in right of his wife Blanche, and was created 
Duke of Lancaster in 1362. This title now belongs to the Sovereign, one of 
whose ministers bears the title of ’Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster*. — 
Dr. WiUiam Whewell (1794-1866) and Sir Richard Owen (1804-92) wen 
bom and educated at Lancaster. — The Lancaster C^al (boating), whiw runs 
N. to Kendal, has a fine aqueduct, by Rennie, crossing the Lune. 

A 589 runs W. from Lancaster to (3i m.) Morecambe, (54 m.) Heysham, 
•nd (74 m.) Heysham Harbour, The Belfast boat-trains run through on to 
the quay at Heysham. and do not call at Lancaster. — Morecambe {Midland, 
RB. 27/6. P. t^giiiGrosvenor, RB. 23/6. P. 11 gs.; Grand, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs.; 
Ebns, at Bare, 1 m. N.E.. RB* 19/, P. 10 gs.), named after its bay, a seaside 
resort (37,000 inhab., with Heysham), mon select than Blackpool, has a wide 
•andy beach, a good rolf course, and two piers. A coast road connects it with 
the main roao (A 6) at Bolton^e-Sands, 34 m. N.E. — Heysham (pron. 
^lie-sham*) Is the starting point of the night mail-steamers to Belfast (123 m.). 

oM wBage has a 12-14th cent, church. In the churchyard is a *hog* 
IfhcM* sp^vestone with Viking sctdptores; and on the promontory above aie 
— remains of a Saxon chapel to St. Patrick, with rock-hewn tombs. 
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About m. S.W. of Lancaster, reached by taking A S88 S. vi& (4 m. 
Conder Green (Stork Inn) to (S m.) Thurnham Hall and there following the 
lane to the right, are the beautiful chapter house (13th cent.) and other 
remains of Cot Jcersand Abbey (key at Thurnham Hall). Glasson Dock (Caribou. 
RB. 12/6. P. 7 gs.) is on the tidal Lune, i m. W. of Conder Green. 

From Lancastcr to Kirkby Lonsdale. 16^ m. (A 683; B6254 is an 
alternative on the N. bank of the Lune). m. Holton (N. bank) preserves in 
its churchyard a *Cross (early 1 Ith cent.) depicting episodes from the saga of 
Sigurd the Volsung. — Beyond (S m.) Caton (Scarthwaiie, unlic., RB. lS/6. 
P. 7i gs.) we approach the Crook o* iMne, the loveliest part of the green 
valley of Lonsdale, immortalised by Turner. — 9 m. Hornby (Castle. RB. 17/) 
has a noble castle-keep and a church with a curious octagonal tower, bom 
built by Sir Edward Stanley (d. 1523). — 13 m. Tunstall, and (,1^ m.) 
Kirkby Lonsdale, see Rte. S3b. 

From Lancaster a fine moorland road leads S.B. to the Yorkshire border 
at (12 m.) the ^Trough of Bowland nOOO ft.), the pass between the Bleasdale 
Moors (r.) and the Forest of Bowland. and thence into the Hodder valley 
at (154 m.) Dtmsop Bridge (to Whalley or CUtheroe. see Rtp. 52c). — Farther 
on u (20 m.) Slalaburn^ a remote village with a Youth Hostel, and a Jacobean 
screen in its church. Thence roads iMd either E. to (29 m.) Gisburn (Rte. 
52c) or N.E. (B 6478) to (30 m.) Long Preston (Rte. 53b). 

23^ m. Slyne (Cross Keys, RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.). Hest Bank, i m. 
W., is the S. end of the ‘road* across the sands of Morecambe 
Bay (see p. 430). — From (235i m.) Bolton-le-Sands (Royal, 
RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.) we enjoy a good view of the bay on our left. — 
238 m. Camforth {Royal Station, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; Carnforth, 
RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.) is the jimction of the railway to Barrow, 
Lake Side (Windermere), (^niston, and Whitehaven (see Rte. 
54), and of a line to Clapham (Rte. 53b), Hellifleld, and Leeds 
vii (9i m.) Wennington. 

A road runs N.W. to (li m.) Warton (Orange, RB. 18/6. P. 84 gs.). where 
the church has the Washington dhns on its tower, (44 m.) Sllverdale (Hotel. 
RB. 18/6. P. 9 gs.), where Mn. Caskell did some of her best work, and (8 m.) 
Amside (Inglemere, RB. 22/6, P. 84 G9<; Crown, RB. 16/. P. 74 gs.), a quiet 
resort on the sandy estuary of the Kent. Amside Knott (N.T.). 1 m. S.. 
affords good views of Morecambe Bay and the Lake mountains. — Borwick 
Hall, 3 m. N.W. of Carnforth, dates mainly from the 17th century. 

Before reaching (245^ m.) Milnthorpe (Bull’s Head, RB. 
16/6, P. 7i gs.; C3ross Keys, RB. 15/6, P. 5J gs.) we enter West- 
morland. 

Here the railway begins an ascent of 24 m. to Shap Summit (1000 ft.), 
climbing for the first 13 m. almost without a break (average gradient 1 in 
1^)^ thence the line descends practically all the way to (Carlisle, falling 850 ft. 

Westmorland is one of the most mountainous counties in Endand. Its 
N.W. portion falls within the beautiful region known as the Lake District 
(Rte. 55), while on the E. and N.E. it Is occupied by part of the Pennine Chain. 
Between these mountain masses lies the beautiful vale of the Eden. Farther 
S. mountains give place to undulating hills. 

247i m. Lfivens Bridge, on the Kent, adjoins Leveos Hail, 
and farther on (1.) is Sizergh Castle (see below). — 252^ m. 
Kendal {Woolpack, RB. 19/, P. 10 gs.; Kendal, RB. 18/6, P. 
9 gs.; County, RB. 20/, P. 14 gs.; Heaves, unlic., RB. 19/6, 
P. 10 gs.), the largest town (18,550 inhab.) in Westmorland, 
still continues the manufacture of woollen goods said to have 
been established here by Flemings about 1330, though the serge 
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known as *Kendal Green* is no longer made. It is like^se 
noted for snuff. A curious feature of the town is the numbff of 
narrow ‘yards,’ or alleys. The interesting double-aisled Ch^ch 
is dtiiefly of the 13-1 5th centuries. Queen Catherine 
(1512^) was bom in the ruined Castle on the hill to the R, 
and her prayer-book is preserved in the Town Hall. Scdut 
Scar (713 ft.), beyond the old racecourse to the S.W., commands 
a view of the Lake District and of the Yorkshire hills. \ 

Sizergh Cattle (N.T.; adm. Apr.-Sept., Thun., 2-6; 2/6), 3i m. S. of 
Kendal, is a 14th cent, pele-tower (in excellent condition) with later additions, 
including a Tudor hall (much altered), and the *Queen'8 Room,' said to have 
been occupied by Catherine Parr after the death of Henry Vlll. Sizeigh has 
been the home of the Stricklands for 700 yean. A direct ancestor of Oeorgo 
Washington married Joan Strickland of Sizergh c. 1292. — Levens Halt 1^ m. 
farther, an Elizabethan house famous for its topiary gardens, is, with the 
surrounding dalest the scene of Mn Humphry Ward's 'Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale.' Adm. June-Sept., Thun., 2-5 (2/6; gardens, each weekday, 1/). 

The road from Kendal to (8^ m.) Windermere (Rte. 5Sc) keeps parallel 
to the railway (coming from Oxenholme), against the building of which in 
1847 Wordsworth protested in a vigorous sonnet. — A pleasant alternative, 
route (hilly) runs due E. to (3 m.) Underbarrow, then descends to the Lytb' 
valley at (51 m.) Crosthwaite (Lylh Valley, RB. 1716), where it joins A 5074 
commg from Levens Bridge. — 10 m. Bowness. 

From Kendid to Sedbergh, Hawes, and Northallerton, see Rte. 63a; to 
Ingleton, Skipton, Leeds, etc., see Rte. 53 b; to Brough (Teesdale), see Rte. 63c. 

Beyond Kendal A 6 logins the long climb up Shap Fells (1 in 
1 1 to 20)i reaching (263 m.) the summit at 1304 ft. (*View of the 
Penninesrfrom Cross Fell, N., to the Howgill Fells). — 265^ m. 
Shap mils (1 m. E.; Hotel, RB. 27/, P. 10 gs.). — 269 m. Shap 
(Greyhound, RB. 18/6) is a quarrying village. 

KeU Chapel (N.T.), in the Lowtfaer valley 1 m. S.W., is a small 16th cent, 
monastic building (key at cottage opposite), and 4 m. downstream are the 
scanty remains of the 12th cent. Sfu^ Abbey, A fine road leads from Shap 
to (10 m.) Pooley Bridge vi& (3^ m.) Bampton Grange (Crown ft Mitre, 
RB. 12/6, P. 8 gs.), 2 m. from Hawes Wator, and the charming village of (7 m.) 
Askham ((Queen's Head, RB. 13/6, P. 7 gs.). From Askham a public road 
crosses Lowther Park (see below) to the main road. — About 5 m. E. of Shap 
is Meabum Hall, a pele-tower manor, the home of Miss Lowther (afterwards 
Duchess of Bolton), the betrothed of General Wolfe. 

As we descend from Shap there are views (1.) of the High 
Street range and, later, of Saddleback. — Skirting the park 
(see above) of Lowther Castle now a dismantled shell, the 
road enters Cumberland at (277i m.) Eamont Bridge (Crown, 
RB. 17/, P. 9 gs.). - 

Cumberland, the N.W. extremity of England, is ftunous chiefly as embracing 
A large part of the beautiftil Ledce District, described at length in Rte. 55. 
In the neighbourhood of Whitehaven and Workington is a coal and iron 
district, with mines running out under the sea. Farther N. lie Carlisle and the 
Border lands, the home of so much zmnance. The W. end of the Roman Wall 
crosses this county. 

278Jfn. Pfloridi {George, RB. 22/6-30/; Crown, RB. 19/-25/, 
P« 10-12 gs.; Carlton, unlic., RB. 16/6), an old market town 
(10,500 Ishab.)* '.has a ruined Castle (temp. Edward IV). The 
iBoucester Arms Jm, fonaedy Dodaray'Hall, contains a room 
Mh wfakit mphard HI dppt and some <dd oaken wainscoting, 
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and in the Two Lions Inn (once the town house of the Lowthers) 
is an interesting plaster ceiling. Penrith Beacon (937 ft.), N.E. 
of the town, commands a fine view of the Lakeland fells. 

Brougham Castle (pron. *Broom*; adm. daily. Sun. from 2; 6d.\ m. S.E. 
(motor-bus), with the ruins of a keep of c. 1170 and other later buildings, 
occupies the site of the Roman station of Brocavum. — Edenhall (3i m. N.eT; 
Hotel, RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.), the seat of the family of Musgrave for nearly 500 
years until 1920, was demolished in 1935. The old glass goblet whose l^nd 
has been made familiar by Longfellow*8 translation of Uhland’s ballad on 
*The Luck of Eden Hall,* was removed to the Bank of England. 

From Pbnrith to Kbswick, 18 m. (A 594). Railway in i hr., going on to 
Cockermouth. — 4^ m. Greystoke has a rebuilt castle. — At (9 m.) Troutbeck 
(Hotel) a road to Matterdale and UUswater (Rte. 5 Sa) bears to the left. — 
131 m. Threlkeld is the starting-point of the usual ascent of Saddleback, which 
rises to the N. (Rte. 55 b). In the churchyard is a curious memorial to over 
forty “noted veterans of the chase,** all natives of Threlkeld parish. To the 
left opens the Vale of St. John. — Beyond (15i m.) the Naddle Beck a lane 
on the left leads to the Castlerigg Stone Circle (Rte. SSb). The scenery increases 
in grandeur as we descend the wooded valley of the Greta. — 18 m. Keswick, 
see Rte. 5 Sb, 

From Penrith to Patterdale (UUswater), see Rte. 55 a. 

The direct road from Penrith to (296^ m.) Carlisle is un- 
interesting. Our route, more attractive, follows A 686 N.E, 
passing near Edenhall (see above) and crossing the Eden at 
(5 m.) Langwathby, where we turn left. (The main road goes on 
over Hartside Cross, Rte. 64a, to Alston, 14^ m. N.E.) — Less 
than a mile beyond (6} m.) Little Salkeld are the monolith and 
stone circle known as Long Meg and Her Daughters (64 stones, 
27 of which are still upright). — 11 m. Kirkoswald (Bracken 
Bank, unlic., near iMzonby, 1 m. S.W. across the Eden, RB. 
18/6, P. from 5 gs., with special facilities for shooting and fishing), 
beautifully situated on the Eden, has scanty remains of a castle. 
— 15J m. Armathwaite (Red Lion, RB, 16/6, P. 8i gs.) has a 
fine old bridge, where we cross the river. — 26i m. Carlisle, 
see Rte. 64. 


B. VIA Leeds and Sldpton 

Road, 309 m. To (161 m.) Sheffield and (1934 m.) Leeds, see Rtes. 46, 
52 h. Timet to (210| m.) lUdey. see Rte. 57. We follow A 65: 2194 m. 
Skipton. — 2344 m. Settle, — 245 m. Ingleton, — 265 m. Kendal, and thence 
to Cariisle, see Rte. S3a. The industruu district may be avoided by foUowing 
the Great North Road (A 1) to (1914 m.) Bramham, and turning left on to 
A 659 at the cross-roads 2 m. N. Thence it is 194 m. to lUdey. 

Railway ftom St. Pancras, 3104 m. in 7-74 bn*: to Leeds in 3|-4 hn. 
Leeds is reached also from King’s Cross vift Doncaster (Rte. 49) and Wake- 
fidd in 34-44 hrs. Principal Stations: to (1684 m.) Sheffield, see Rte. 46; 
thence to (1974 m.) Leeds, see Rte. 52 h. — 2084 m. Shipley, — 21 14 m. 
BiiW/ey. — 2144 m. Keighley. — 2234 m. Skipton. — 2334 ou HeUffidd, 
junction for Ciitheroe and Blackburn, for Clwham and Lancaster, and for 
Camfortb and the Lakes. — 239 m. Settle. — 2594 m. Garsdale, junction for 
Hawes (54 m.). — 269 m. Kirkby Stephen. 21^ m. Appleliy. — 295 m. 
Lasmby & Kirkoswald. — 31(^ m. Carlisle. 

From Lmidon to Leeds, sw Rtes. 46, 52h. TlKDce vift 0^ 
and nkley to (213^ m.) Addingkam, see Rte. 57. At Addini^m 
A 65 ascends N.W. out of Whaifedale, and mwses the veux- 
shed into Airedale. 
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219i m. Skipton {Midland^ at the station, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; 
Devonshire, RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.; Unicorn, RB. 16/6), a fine! old 
market town (13,200 inhab.) with a wide main street, is\the 
capital of the limestone district of Craven, which extends from 
the sources of the Wharfe and the Ribble to the borders\of 
Lancashire and contains some of the wildest and most pict^- 
esque scenery in Yorkshire. From the 12th to the 15th cent, 
most of it was divided between the two great houses of Per^ 
and Cliiford. Skipton Castle, the ancient home of the Cliffords, 
afterwards Earls of Cumberland, consists of an older part 
(open weekdays 10-12 and, incl. Sun., 2-4.15; 2/) dating from 
the reign of Edward II but much altered by Lady Anne Qilford 
in 1658, and a Tudor portion built by the first earl. Over the 
gate is a lettered* balustrade with the Cliiford motto *D6sormais.’ 
The parish church contains Cliiford tombs and an oaken screen 
from Bolton Abbey. The Craven Museum, in the public library, 
illustrates local history and resources (adm. weekdays, except 
Tues., 2-5, Sat. 10.30 or 1.30-4.30). 

From Skipton to Colne, Burnley, etc., see Rte. 52d; to Malham and 
Whar/edale, see Rte. S7. 

At (224 m.) Gargrave, where the Malham road (see Rte. 57) 
bears right, we leave Airedale, and soon cross the ‘backbone of 
England* into Ribblesdale. — 229i m. Hellifield (Black Horse) 
is the junction of the road and railway to Clitheroe, etc. (Rte. 
52c), and at (23 U m.) Long Preston (Maypole, RB. 12/6, P. 
7 gs.) begins the Bowland route to Slaidburo and Lancaster 
(see Rte. 53a). — 234i m. Settle [Falcon, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; 
Ashfield, RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.; Golden Lion, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.), a 
quaint little town possessing a market charter 700 years old, 
is an excellent centre for exploring the wild surroimding country, 
and here (qt Townhead) is a Museum illustrating the geology 
and history of the Craven caves. The 17th cent. ‘Folly Hall* 
contains a fine staircase. Benjamin Waugh (1839-1908), 
founder of the RS.P.C.C., was bom at Settle. About i m. W., 
on the opposite bank of the Ribble, is Giggleswick (Hart*s 
Head, RB. 15/6, P. 8 ^.), with a public school founded in 
1512, the chapel of which is the masterpiece of Sir Thomas 
Jackson (1901). About 1 m. N.W., under Giggleswick Scar, is 
the Ebbing &. Flowing Well, celebrated in Drayton*s Toly- 
Olbion.* 

From Settlb to Hawbs, 22^ m. This narrow moorland road, following 
iba main railway line (here protected by inow-screens), crosses the wildest 
comer of York^ire. — 2i m. Stalnforth, with an old single-arch bridge 
(N.T.) over the Ribble. — SI m. Hortoit-U^RIblflestUde (Uelwith Bridge, 
RB. 13/6, P. 7 gs.) lies at the foot of Penyghent (2212 ft.), on the W. side of 
which IS the deepest pot-hole in England (c. S2S ft.), discovered in 1949. 
On the left are inglebdrough (2373 ft.) and, urther on, Whemside (2419 ft.). 
— 12 m. Btbbhliwad is 2 m. N.E. of Weathercote Cave (see bdow). The ran- 
way crosses Batty Mose by a great viaduct, but we turn to the ri^ leaving 
' on the left before (16 m.) Nevmy Bead Inn the road to Dentdale and Sedber^ 
(Rte. 63a), and then demending WIddale. — 226 m* Bowes, see Rie. 63a^ 
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241 m. Claphw (New Inn, RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.), at the S. foot of 
Ingleborough, is a good starting-point for numerous fine 
excursions in this attractive limestone district. About 1^ m. 
N. of the village is * Ingleborough Cave (normally open on Sat. 
afternoon, Bun. and public holidays; 1/), a series of chambers 
and passages 800 yards in length, filled with glittering stalactites 
and stalagmites. 

Farther up the hillside is (1 m.) the mouth of Gaping Gill, a vast cavern 
400 ft. deep, into which a beck flings itself. Thence it is an easy ascent of 
H m. to the top of Ingleborough (2373 ft.; *View), the most striking though 
not the highest of the Yorkshire hills. On the level summit are indications of 
an ancient hill-fort, enclosed by a wall. The descent may be made N. to 
(2 m.) Chapel-le-D^e or S.W. to (3 m.) Ingleton (see below). 

245 m. Ingleton (Bridge, RB. 16/, P. 8 gs.; Ingleborough, RB. 
13/6, P. 7 gs.), to the right, is situated at the junction of two 
streams, the Ingleton Glens (adm. 6^/.), on each of which, 1-li m. 
from the village, are picturesque falls. 

From the right-hand glen the excursion may be continued to (2 m. from 
Ingleton) * White Scar Caves (adm. 9.30-8 or dusk; 1/3), discovered in 1923, 
a fine series of caverns on the other side of the Hawes road. Thence we may 
go on to Chapel-le-Dale (4^ m. from Ingleton; Hill Inn, RB. lS/6, P. 27/6), 
with the birthplace of Daniel Dove (in Southey’s commonplace book ‘The 
Doctor*; “about a bow-shot** E. of the church), and ^Weathercote Cave 
(adm. free; collection made for charity), a rocky chasm with an imposing 
waterfall. Yordas Cave in Kingsdale, 44 m. N. of Ingleton, is another fine 
limestone cavern, rich in stalactites (adm. free; light required). 

We cross a strip of Lancashire and then enter Westmorland 
beyond (250i m.) Kirkby Lonsdale station (see below). The 
new road crosses the Lune just below the old Devil's Bridge^ 
probably of 15th cent, foundation. — 252 m. Kirkby Lonsdale 
(r.; Royal, RB. 18/, P. 8-11 gs.; Green Dr^on, RB. 15/, 
P. 8 gs.), finely situated and commanding beautiful views, is the 
‘Lowton’ of ‘Jane Eyre.’ 

About 24 m. S.E., near the station (no trains), is Cowan Bridge, where in 
1824-S Charlotte Brontb was a pupil in the Clergy Daughters* School, de- 
scribed in *Jane Eyre* under the name of ‘Lowood.’ Part of the old school 
(tablet) remains N. of the bridge over the Leek; but in 1 833 the institution was 
removed to Casterton dm. N.E. of Kirkby Lonsdale), the Old Hall at which 
was the former residence of the Rev. Wm. Carus-Wilson (the 'Mr. Brockle- 
hurst* of the story). From Cowan Bri^e “an exposed and hilly road** leads 
S.W. toi2i m.) ruium// (‘Brocklebridge* in the novel), 34 m. due S. of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, with the church attended by the pupils of the school. Thence to 
Lancaster, see, Rte. 53a. 

A fine road (A 683) ascends Lonsdale to (lOi m.) Sedbergh (Rte. 63 a). 

265 m. Kendal, and thence to (309 m.) Carlisle, see Rte. 53a. 

54. FURNESS AND THE CUMBRIAN COAST 

. Road from KendaC to Whitehaven, 80 m. A 6 to (5 m.) Levew Bridm 
then A 590 viA Undale (for Grange and Cartmel) and Newby Bridge (Winder- 
mere) to (304 m.) Dalton, for Barrow-in-Furness, 134 m. S. From l>alCon 
A 595 circumvents the Duddon estuary and then follows the coastal plain 
northward to (^ m.) Whitehaven. 

Railway from Carnforth to Whitehaven, 744 m. in 3-34 bm.; fiurough 
carriages to Barrow and Whitehaven from London, Manchester, liveipool, 
^c., in summer. Principal Stations; Carnfbrtlu see Rte. 53a. — 54 m. Ar»- 
— 9 m. Grange. — 134 m* Cork d Cwtme/. — 184 m. IRmvton 
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junction (in summer) for Lake Side (Windermere, 9i m.). — 23i m. DaMon 
(for Furness Abbey). — 28^ m. Banow. — 40 m. Fos^eld, junction ror 
Coniston (9^ m.). — 44^ m. Mittom, — S7i m. Ravenglass (for Eskdalej.V— 
6H m. SeascaJe. — 69| m. St, Bees. — 74^: m. Whitehaven (Bransty). \ 

Kendal, and thence to (5 m.) Levens Bridge, whm we turn 
right (W.), see Rte. 53a. — A 590 crosses the Winster and ente^ 
Lancashire (Furness) just before (Hi m.) Lindale (Lindale Inni 
— B5277 on the left leads in 2 m. to Grange-over-Sands 
{Grand, RB. 19/-28/. P. 10-13 gs.; Grange, RB. 22/6-27/^ 
P. 10 gs.; Graythwaite Manor, RB. 25/-30/, P. 10 gs.; Nether- 
wood, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.), an attractive seaside and golfing 
resort (3100 inhab.) on Morecambe Bay. 

At Cartmel (King*s Arms, RB. 15/. P. 7i n.). 2i m. W. of Grange, is an 
interesting I2th cent. *Priory Church, wim good sedilia. a fine Perp. E. 
window, and oaken stalls of the ISth cent., beneath an exquisite canopied 
screen of the 17th. The tomb of Sir J. Harrington (?) dates from c. 1380. In 
the vestry is a curious umbrella, upwards of 200 years old. In the N. aisle is a 
memorial (by Woolner) to Lord Frederick Cavendish (p. 468). The Priory 
Gatehouse (N.T.; adm. wedcdays. “id.) dates from the 14th century. 

At Cork Hall (1597), 2 m. S.W. of Cartmel and 3| m. W. of Orange. George 
Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, spent a night on his wa/ to 
Lancaster Gaol (1663). Holker Hall (adm. daily exc. Fri.. 10.30-6. Apr.- 
Sept; 2/lSO. a seat of the Cavendish family, i m. N.W. of Cark, is a Victorian 
house with paintings by Claude, Van Dyck, Reynolds, etc. — Between Grange 
and Cark is Kent*s Bank, the N. end of a ‘roadway,’ once used by coaches, 
across the sands of Morecambe Bay to (9 m.) Hest Bank (p. 425). It is now 
regularly used by walkers, who shoidd apply to the guide, Mr. Burrow. Carter 
House Kent’s Bank. 

From Lindale the main road runs N.W. to the Leven valley 
at (17 m.) Newby Bridge (hotels, see p. 449), 1 m. from the 
foot of Windermere (Rte. 55c). It then descends the river, 
crossing it before (19 m.) Haverthwaite (Anglers’ Arms, 
Dickson’s Arms Inns), and joins the road from Coniston 
(Rte. 55c) at (22 m.) Greenodd, which commands a view 
up the Crake valley of the Coniston Old Man group of 
fells. — 23i m. Arrad Foot (Armadale, unlic., RB. 15/, P. 7i 
gs.). — 25i m. Ulverstqn (10,100 inhab.; Sun, RB. 17/, P. lOJ 
gs.; Golf, RB. 15/6), a market town with a big fair on the 
Thurs. after Martinmas, was the later home of Geor^ Fox 
(1624-91). About 1 m. S. is Swarthmoor Hall, a quaint old 
manOT house, which was the residrace of Judge Fell, whose 
widow Fox married. Swarthmore CoU^ in Pennsylvania takes 
its name from this house. On a hiU above Ulverston is a 
memorial to Sir John Barrow (1764-1848), who was bom at 
Dradey Beck, i m. S.E. A pleasant coast road (A 5087) runs S. 
to Piel (13 m.; see below) vld Aldingham (7 m.), with an ancient 
church.^'^At (30i m.) Dalton (Wellington), where Geor^ 
Romney Cpictor ^ebcnimus*; 1734-1802) was bom and is 
buried, the Whitehaven road (A 595) turns right (N.). 

A 590 goes ong. tb Oil m.) Berrow-in-Funiess. In li m. a lane on the kfit 
,4esoends td tbe important nd sandstone ruins of ^Pomest Abbey (adm. daily, 
riun. fim Z; 1/), m the *Va]e of Deadly Nigbi^iiade.* Founded in lt27 
Blenlien (afiterwards King) for Benedictines from Savigny in Hormandy, wbo 
d, 1 adopted the C&terdan nde. the ab4^ soon attalhed a weaUh and 
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importance little inferior to Fountains, and its abbot enjoyed feudal powers 
over the whole district of Furness. The cloister arches are Trans. Norman; 
the beautiful chapter house is E.E.; the transepts are in part Trans. Norman, 
in part Decorated; the W. tower and the presbytery (with its fine sedilia) are 
Perpendicular. The two effigies of Norman knights in armour (12th cent.) in 
the Infirmary Chapel (on the extreme S.) are the oldest in England. 

Banrow-in>Fhmes8 (Victoria Park, off the Dalton road, RB. 24/, P. 12 gs.; 
White House, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs.; Imperial, RB. 19/^24/, P. 11 gs.) an impor- 
tant industrial town (67,450 inhab.), has large docks, shipb uilding yards, 
iron, steel, and armament works (Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd.). During the 
First World War Barrow nearly doubled in size. A bridge near the docks 
leads to Vickerstown, a workmen's msidential suburb, situat^ on the long 
Walney Island, which shelters the harbour and provides a recreation ground 
(golf course, etc.). — At High Cocken, H nu N., is the house in whl^ the 
youthful George Romney (see above) lived for upwards often years. — To the 
S.E., reached by A 5087, are (3i m.) Rampsiae (Clarke's Arms, RB. 14/6, 
P. 7 gs.) and (4 m.) Piel, off which is Piel Island with the ruins of the castle 
(1327) where Lambert Simnel held a brief court in 1487. 

From Dalton A 595 runs N. and makes a wide loop round 
the Duddon Sands, the estuary of the Duddon. — Beyond 
(401 m.) Broughton-iit’Furness (Old Kmg*s Head; High Cross, 
i m. W., RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.), where the Coniston road (Rte. 
55c) bears to the right, we cross the Duddon and enter dhimber- 
land. — 47i m. Millom, with iron mines, has a 14th cent, castle 
and an interesting church. The road sweeps round the W. base 
of Black Combe (1969 ft.) and runs parallel to the sandy coast, 
crossing the Esk just below (59} m.) Muncaster Castle^ the seat 
of the Penningtons, with the *Luck of Muncaster’ (an enamelled 
glass bowl; comp. p. 427). The terrace, open to visitors on 
Wed., Sat., and BH. (1-5; 2/), commands perhaps the finest 
♦View in Cumberland (Eskdale, etc.). — About 1} m. farther 
on is Ravenglass (Pennington Arms), at the junction of the Esk, 
the Mite, and the lit, with some remains of a Roman fort. 

Near Ravenglaw is a large GuUery (best visited by boat), where many 
thousands of terns and black-headed gulls breed. — In summer a miniature 
railway (15-in. gauge) ascends the Mite and then the Esk to (5 m.) EskdaU 
Green and (7 m.) Dalegarth, for upper Eskdale (see Rte. 55d). 

Crossing the Mite and then the Irt we reach (65i m.) Halnh 
rook (Lutwidge Arms, RB. 16/6, P, 7} gs.), 1 J m. E. of which is 
IrtoHy which has a fine churchyard cross (9th cent.). 

To the k^t is the road to (3i m.) Seascale (Scawfell, RB. W, P. 8 gs.), a 
thriving seaside and golfing resort, and a good starting-point for motorists 
for. the western Lake District. — Motor-buses to Gotforth and Whitehaven, 
and to Ravenglass and Miliom, 

68 m. Gosforth, with the interesting *‘Viking Cross,’ 14} ft. 
in the churchyard, showing a singular mixture of Norse 
saga and Christian lore in its decoration (10-1 Ith cent.). 
— About i m. E. of (70i m.) Colder Bridge (Stanly Arms) is 
Colder Abbey, an attractively situated Cistercian ruin of the 
12fh cent. (adm. Fri. 10-4; 6<f.), and at Colder ffall^ 2 m. S*, 
is a la^ atomic energy plant producing {rfutomum. — 74 m. 
Egremont is a dull town with a ruined castle (comp. Words- 
worth’s ’Horn of Egremont Castle’), 8 m. from Eanerdale. 

To the left la the road for (2i m.) St, Bees (Abbots Court, RB. 17/6, P. Sgi.), 
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named from St. Bega, a 7th cent. Irish maiden. It has an interesting collegiito 
church (c. 1170) and a boys* school, founded by Abp. Grindal in 1583. St. 
Bees Headt to the N.W., attains a height of 466 ft. \ 

To the right farther on is a road (A 5086) to Cockermouth (16 m.; sm 
below), vi& Cieator Moor (p. 457). \ 

80 m. Whitehaven {Globe, Waverley, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.), \ 
seaport (24,600 inhab.), is surrounded by coal mines, some of 
which extend under the sea. Paul Jones, who served his apprenA 
ticeship on a Whitehaven vessel, made an abortive raid on it in' 
1778, and its bombardment by a German submarine in 1915 
was equally futile. 

From Whitehaven to Keswick, 26^ m. Railway in 1^2 hrs. We follow 
A 595 N.E. through (4 m.) Distingtorit beyond which we emerge from the 
colliery district and reach the Derwent valley. — 13i m. Cockermouth (G/o6e, 
RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; Lakes, RB. 16/6, P. U gs.) is a little town (5250 inhab.) 
at the junction of the Cocker and the Derwent. William Wordsworth was 
bom here in 1770 and his sister Dorothy in 1771 ; their father is buried in the 
church. Wordsworth*s Birthplace (N.T.; adm. Mon. and Sat., 2-5, or on 
application M/), built in 1745, in the main street, has its original staircase and 
firei>laces. The Castle was dismantled by the Roundheads in 1648. Fletcher 
Christian, the *Bounty' mutineer, was bora in 1764 at Moorland Close, H m. 
S. Eaglesfield, 2i m. S.W., was the birthplace of John Dalton (1766-1844), 
chemist and physicist, and of Robert de Eglesfield (d. 1349), chaplain to 
Queen Philippa of Hainault and founder of Queen’s College, Oxford. Bride- 
kirk church, 2 m. N., has 11th cent, doorways, and a *Font of c. 1140, a re- 
markable example of North English sculpture introducing Norse motifs, 
signed by the artist in Runic letters. — Motor-Buses run from Cockermouth 
to Loweswater, and to Buttermere and Gatesgarth (foot of Honister Pass). 

From Cockermouth the main road (A 594) goes on to Keswick vifl Bas- 
aentkwaite Lake; an alternative, and finer, route (B 5292) runs S.E. up the 
Vale of Lorton and over Whinlatter Pass (comp. Rte. 55 b). — From Cocker- 
mouth to (26 m.) Carlisle, see p. 531. 

From Whitehaven to Carlisle via Maryport, 42 m. Railway, 40i m. 
in li-lf hr. Beyond (4 m.) Distington (see above) we bear left on A 596. 
— 8 m. Workington {Central, RB. 16/6, P. 8 Green Dragon, RB. 16/6, 
P. 8i gs.) is a seaport (28,900 inhab.) at the mouth of the Derwent, with salmon- 
fish^es and steelworks. Mary, Queen of Scots, landed here on her flight to 
England after the battle of Langside (1568), and was escorted hence to Bolton 
Castle. — 14i m. Maryport (Golden Lion, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.) is a decayed coal 
and iron port (12,250 iimab.). A road (B 5300) goes on hence along the coast 
to Silloth (13 m.; see Rte. 64) vift Allonby (5 m.; Solway, unlic., RB. 15/6, 
quaint fishing village. The Cmlisle road turns inland. — 301 m. 
Wigton (Kildare, RB. \6I€L is an old market town with manufactories of 
tweed. About 7 m. S.E. is Caldbeck, in the churchyard of which is the grave 
of Peel (d. 1854), the fox-hunter, whose home was close by. The famous 
aong izuhis honour was composed by J. W. Graves in 1828. — 42 m. Carlisle, 
see Rte. 64. — 


55. THE LAKE DISTRICT 

The **Siigli8h Lake District, popularly so called, is a tract about 35 mOes 
iguara, occupying a great poitxon of Cumberland and Westmorland,^ with a 
small bit of Lancashire on the S. Nowhere else in England is such a wealth 
and diversity of natural beauty concentrated in so limited an area; and the 
eomparativ^ smaA size of its fakes and mountains is no index to the wildness 
and even grandeur attained at places by ito scenery. Windermere, the largest 
of the lakes, is but tOl m. long; Scafell Pike, the loftiest summit, is only 
piO ft. high. The vast forests that once covered a great part of the district 
uve largsly disappeared, but reafibrestatkm has been started in Eskdale, 
im Duoto valley, Bniurdale, and elsewhere. The botanist and geOlogat 
jpdll find the district m happy huntiiig-groond. Traces of Nmrwegiaa and 
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Danish influence (dating from the 7th and 8th centuries) still linger in the 
place-names and in the dialect and customs of the dales. 

The comparative lack of historical interest in the district is compensated 
by a wealth of poetical and literary association. It was the spiritual home 
of the *Lake School* — Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and their literary 
associates. Gray, Wordsworth, and Harriet Martineau are among t^se 
who have written accounts of the Lake District, which has inspired many 
volumes, down to the works of Canon Rawnsley (1851-1920), and the *Herries* 
saga of Sir Hugh Walpole (1884-1941). See also *Lake District History* and 
*The Lake Counties* by W, G. Collingwood. A large and increasing number 
of the most beautiful sites and those most in danger of disfigurement have 
been acquired for preservation by the National Trust. 

Plan of Tour. The usual approaches to the Lake District are indicated at 
the beginning of the sections into which our description is divided. The 
great majority of visitors begin with Windermere, thus progressing from the 
quieter to the wilder scenery. In summer the Lake District is invaded by 
Motor Coaches from nearly every large town within a radius of 100 m.; while 
numerous Circular Tours by coach are arranged from centres within the 
district. One Day in the Lake District may be well devoted to one of the 
whole-day tours (the tVastwater Round or Ullswater Rounds or to the Butter- 
mere Round from Keswick described on p. 442, which reveals some of the 
most exquisite scenery. The Tour of the Langdales from Ambleside ranks with 
this. For a visit of Two Days the most serious rivals to the trips just men- 
tioned are the Ambleside and Coniston Round and the Ullswater Trip from 
Pooley Bridge to Patterdale^ continued over the Kirkstone Pass to Winder- 
mere, and the drive from Windermere to Keswick through the Wordsworth 
country. No thorough exploration of the Lake District, however, can be 
made except on foot, and the following Week*s Walking Tour should be 
well within the compass of the average pedestrian. 1st Day. From Penrith 
to (6 m.) Pooley Bridge, and steamer thence up Ullswater to Patterdale (8 m.), 
with a visit (by motor-bus) to Aira Force (3 m.). — 2nd Day. From Patter- 
dale to Thirlspot, over the top of Helvellyn, 3^-4^ hrs.; thence to (Si m.) 
Keswick, perhaps by bus. — 3rd Day. From Keswick to Buttermere viA 
Borrowaate and Honister House, 14 m. — - 4th Day. From Buttermere viA 
Gatesgarth to Scarf Gap, and thence across Upper Ennerdale to the Black 
Sail Pass and Wasdale Head (4-4| hrs.) ; or viA Scale Force and the High 
Stile ridge to Scarf Gap. and thence as above (8-10 hrs. in all). — Sth Day. 
From Wasdale Head to Dungeon Gill viA Esk House, 3-4 hrs. (with the 
ascent of Scufell J*ike, 2 hrs. more). — 6th Day. From Dungeon Gill to 
Windermere viA Grasmere and Ambleside, 16 m. (last part by steamer, if 
desired). Those who wish to get back to Penrith will be repaid by the walk 
over the Kirkstone Pass to Patterdale (9 m. from Ambleside). 

Motoring and Cycling. The chief roads in the Lake District, though rather 
twisty, have good surfaces, and much of it can be easily visited by the 
motemst. The car should be handy, a good hill-climber, and have good brakes. 
The chief trunk road is A 591, branching from A 6 at Kendal, to Windermere 
(8i m.L Anablestde (4^ m.), and Keswick (16 m.), where it joins A 594 from 
Penritn (18 m.) to Cockermouth (14 m.). This is wide throughout, with 
moderate hills (Dunmail Raise, 1 in 7-12). A road at right angles to this 
(A 592), running from Newby Bridge (joined there by A 590 from Levens 
Bridge, ) U m. E., and from Barrow, 16 m. W.) to Bowness (6 m.), Kirkstone 
Pass (6A m.; 1 in 5; long and severe gradients), Patterdale (6 m.), and Penrith 
(14^ m.), reveals the delightful scenery of Windermere and Ullswater. The 
distances are so short that the choice of headquarters is immaterial; Keswick, 
Grasmere, AmNeside, Bowness, Windurmere, or Coniston will aU serve. 
From Keswick a good run is that round Derwentwater, with a visit to Borrow- 
dale. Another enjoyable round is made by approaching Buttermere VIA 
Whinlatter Pass (1 in 8) and Crummock Water, with return viA the Vale of 
Lorton, Co^ermouth, and Bassenthwaite. A longer run includes Thrcdketd, 
UUswat^ Patterdale, Troutbeck Low Wood, and Ambleside. with return 
direct. Tne main road along the coast (A 595) is dtuch less attractive: most 
df its branches an *blind* for motorists. Honister Hause (1 in the route 
from Langdale to Grasmere over Red Bank (1 in and the road b et ween 
Ambleside add Kirkstone Pass (1 in 4 to Q should be avoided except as 
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sporting hill-climbs. In normal seasons the Borrowdale road is overcrowqed 
between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. \ 

Walks, in fine weather these will present no difficulty to a pedestrian v 
any experience; but, as some of the routes are not well marked, and as suddft 
mists are not uncommon, a good map and a compass, as well as a little food, 
should always be carried. Strong, nailed boots and a good weatherproof an 
desirable. \ 

Sport. Orasmere Sports, held on the Thors, nearest Aug. 20th,' are th 
chief athletic festival in the Lake District, with the best wrestling (CumberlantA 
and Westmorland style), fell-running, and hound-trailing. Interesting sheq>-' 
dog trials an held in every dale; the best an at Rydal Park the day befon 
the sports. — Fox Hontinq. the dalesman’s favourite sport, is done on foot 
and demands great physical endurance. The chief packs an at Threlkeld, 
Patterdale, Ambleside, Bskdale, and Lorton. — The Royal Yacht Club at 
Windermen bolds ngattas on the lake. — Anouno. Salmon, trout, and char 
are taken in the lakes, the best months being May, June, Aug., and September. 
The salmon-fishing in the Derwent and Eden is excellent, but some of the 
waters an occupied by private owners or clubs. 

CSimbing. Rock chmbing in the Lake District has influenced Alpine 
practice almost to the exclusion of snow ascents. The most famous ’courses’ 
are found on Pillar Rock, Great Gable, Scqfell, Gimmer Crag (on the Lang- 
dale Pikes), Pavey Ark, Dow Crag, in Borrowdale, and round Buttermere* 
The sport is organised locally by the Fell &. Rock Climbing Club, which issues 
a number of handbooks (6/6 each) describing the climbs in detail. The beginner 
is recommended to join one of the several dubs that practise the sport in the 
district. The Mountaineering Association (102a Westbourne Grove, London, 
W.2.; subscription 5/) will supply names and addresses of clubs to members, 
and itself organises training schools in summer in Borrowdale and Langdale. 
Particulars of first-aid and mountain rescue stations in the Lake District are 
given in a booklet obtainable (free, with supplements) from A. S. Pigott, Hill 
House, Cheadle Hulme, Stockport, Cheshire. 

Glossary of Local Terms. Band, devated terrace or ridge between two lower 
tracts: Beck, stream; Comb^ hoUow; Dodd, lower spur or foothUl^ generally 
rounded; Fell, mountain; Force, waterfall; Gill, Ghyll, mounum torrent, 
narrow ravine; Hause^ top of a pass (French ’col’); Holme, island; How, 
Howe, low rounded hiU; Knott, rocky knob; Nab, projection, promontory; 
Pike, peak; Pitch, stera ascent; Raise, top of a ridge; Scar, Scarf n, rockv face; 
Scree, stw slope of loose stones; Stickle, sharp peak; Tarn, small lake; 
ThvmBe, deariog; Trod, sheep-path; Wyke, bay. 


A. Ullswater and Patterdale 

Penrith (Rte. 53a) is the portal for the Ullswater part of the Lake District. 
Travellers proceed thence to Patterdale, either partly by bus and partly by 
steamer or all the way by bus. — Through-express from London (Euston) to 
Penrith hi c. 7 hrs. 

a. JPrqm Penrtih to Patterdale by Road & Steamer. 
Motor-buses, in connection with the trains, from Penrith (rail- 
way station or Sandgate) to Pooley Bridge, Beyond Eamont 
Bri^e (Rte. 53a), 1 m. S. of Penrith, we turn r. on A 592, 
which leads between King Arthurs Round Table (1.) and May^ 
burgh (r.), two ancient dicular earthworks. — 2 m. Yanwath 
Hall, ymm we cross the railway, has an old pele tower, over- 
looking the *bannkin* or inner bailey. — 3 m. TirrU (Queen's 
Hewl, HB. 16/6, P. 9 gs.). — 6 m. Po^ Bridge {Sun, RB. 18/6, 
P. 9 gs*; Crown, RB. 15/6, P. 25/), at the foot of Ullswater. 

; Those prefer to walk may turn S. at Pduitb sution and foUiOW the 
en.dm Irit (CumberianiO bank ef the BamonL keeping to Uie. left at 
mforitiniilin. At DWknudn Hag, Ijk m. faidbar on, tmqrabould cross thedver 
^ afi^bddas and follow the ira^ (1.) to Barm Church, with two 
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arches, one over the other. The route thence to Pooley Bridge has a fine 
*sudden’ view of Ullswater. — About 2 m. N. of Pooley Bridge is die 14tii 
cent. Dacre Castle, now a farmhouse, where the kings of England, Scotland, 
and Cumberland are said to have met in 934. 

♦Ullswater (476 ft.; i.e. ‘UlTs Water*), the grandest of English 
lakes in scenery and the second in size, separates Cumberland 
(W. bank as far as Glencoyne) from Westmorland (E. bank and 
head). It is m. long and jri m. wide, and consists of three 
reaches, the bends of which prevent any general view of the 
lake as a whole. Its scenery increases in b^uty as we near its 
head. 

A good road (see below) skirts the entire W. side of the lake, but the road 
on the more rugged B. bank ends at Howtown, 4 m. from Pooley Bridge. 
Thence to (S m.) Patterdale, see below. 

A small Motor-Yacht plies in summer on Ullswater from 
Pooley Bridge to (1 hr.) Glenridding (four times daily on week- 
days, once on Sun.; to Glenridding, 3/, ret. 4/; to Howtown 
1/3, ret. 1/9). At the head of the first reach, 3 m. in length, 
lies (1.) Howtown (Hotel, RB. 18/, P. 8i gs.). Passing Skelly 
Neb^ on our right, we enter the second reach (c. 3i m. long). 
On the right are Gowbarrow Park and Fell (1579 ft. ; see below), 
continued beyond the Aira Beck by Glencoyne Park. On the 
left is Sandwick, a small cluster of farms at the mouth of Martin- 
dale, enclosed between Hallin Fell (1.; 1271 ft.) and Sleet Fell 
(1179 ft.). Catstycam, the N.B. spur of Helvellyn, becomes 
prominent at the end of the reach, with the main summit to its 
left. The last ♦Reach, running N. and S., is about li m. long 
and {presents a striking **blend of wild overhanging mountain 
and rich homelike foreground.*’ It contains three or four small 
islands. To the right is the finely wooded Stybarrow Crag, to 
the left the steep side ot Place Fell (2154 ft.). At the head of the 
lake lies Patterdale (see below), dominated by the imposing St 
Sunday Crag. The steamer pier is at Glenridding, S. of the 
grounds of the Ullswater Hotel, i m. from the head of the lake. 

b. From Penrith to Patterdale by Road all the way 
(A 592). The motor-buses from Penrith to Pooley Bridge (see 
above) run on to Patterdale via the N.W. bank of Ullswater, 
passing (7i m.) Ran^sbeck Hotel (RB. 20/, P. 10 gs.) and 
(7i m.) Brackenrigg Hotel (RB. 21/, P. 10 «.). Beyond (9 m.) 
Halhteads the road runs close to the lake, affording increaringjy 
fine views across it and skirting (r.) Gowbarrow Park, the 
mincipal entrance to the park is at (11 m.) the foot of the 
Dodcray and Troutbeck road (see below). 

Gowbarrow PaHc (ineparably assisted with Wordsworth’s ’Daffodils’). 
A National Trust property of 750 acres, indudes the whole Ullswater side of 
tw fdU together with Aira Force, reached by a good path (i m.) a sce ndin g 
from tte entrance. To the ri^ stands Lyulph^ Tower, a imafl sbooting- 
iodge, the name of which is supposed to go back to the same Baron Uliw 
rUlf after whom the lake itself is named (the OJlfo’s take* of Scott’s 
Bridal of Trieftnain’). Gowbarrow Park contains some red deer and affords 
okany fine vtows. *Aira Fovea, one of the most beautiful waterlhlls of the 
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Lake District, is 65 ft. high and romantically situated in a deep winding gl^ 
The scene of Wordsworth's ‘Somnambulist* is laid here. A path ascends tM 
left bank above the fall, to (li m.) Dockray^ passing another pretty little faU 
named High Foret, \ 

Our road continues to skirt the lake, below Glencoyne Parl^ 
then passes under Stybarrow Crag (pron. ‘Stee-barra*; ,view)l 
above which is Glencoyne Wood (a bird sanctuary): all are\ 
N.T. property. — 13i m. Glenridding {Ullswater, RB. 21/, 
P. 11 gs.; Glenridding, unlic., open March-Oct., RB. 16/, 
P. gs.) is at the mouth of the valley of that name. The road 
goes on past a well (r.), with misty traditions concerning St. 
Patridc, and crosses the mouth of Grisedale. 

14} m. Patterdale (Patterdale, RB. 18/6, P. 9i ^.), a good 
centre for excursions, is a viUage with a few score inhabitants, 
charmingly situated at the head of Ullswater and the foot of the 
dale of its own name (‘Patrick's Dale’). 

Excursions. Aira Force (4 m.) may be visited either by land or (prefer- 
ably) by water: rowing boats obtainable at the landing-stage at Glenridding 
(see above). — The walk to (5 m.) Howtown (returning by boat) by path 
skirting the S.E. bank of the lake, vii Sandwich and Hallin Fell, may be 
recommended. Visitors at Glenridding may save 2 m. by rowing to Bleawick. 
From Howtown walkers may return to Patterdale (c. 2 hrs.) vi& Boardate and 
Boardale House (1250 ft. ; view). — Short walks may be taken also to (1-H hr.) 
Angle Tarn (good trout fishing by permission) vift Boardale Hause, or to (2 m.) 
Glencoyne. 

Ascents. *Helvellyn (3118 ft.), the third in height and one of the finest in 
form of the Lake District mountains, is ascended from Patterdale by one or 
other of three routes, a. For the Red Tarn Route (2i>2} hrs.; steeper but 
more interesting) we follow the Grisedale lane (see below) for } m. and then 
(finger-post) turn right and cross the stream. A few minutes later the well- 
ma»eo path turns to the left and ascends over the fell towards a conspicuous 
gateway on Striding Edge, about 2 m. ahead of us. Striding Edge may be 
followed to the top. In mist, ^ale, or snow it should be treated with caution, 
but otherwise it presents no difficulty to the steady-beaded. Those who wish 
to avoid it keep to the right, pass to the N. of Red Tarn (2356 ft.), the highest 
in the Lake District (ground here rather bos^), and mount to Swlrral Edge 
(2500 ft.) and (| hr.) the summit. — b. By the Glenridding Route (3i-4i hrs.) 
we leave the main road opposite the Ullswater Hotel and ascend by road and 
cart-track on the right of the beck to (li m.) the Greenside Smelting Mills. 
Thence, avoiding both the cart-track to the right and the path to the left, we 
foUow the pony track straight on, along the main beck. Just short of (i hr.) 
Kemicove Tarn (1825 ft.) the track (not easy to find) zigzaiu up to the right, 
al the brow of the hill bending to the left. On reaching (i hr.) the top of the ridge 
(c. 2800^.) we turn sharply to the left for (ihiJ the summit. — c. For the 
Orbedalb Route (2i-3i hrs.; viA Grisedale Tam), see below. — The •View 
from Helvellyn is extensive but less varied than ftom some other peaks. 
Windermere, Bsthwaite Water, and Coniston Water are visible to the S., with 
the Irish Sea beyond them; Ullswater is conspicuous to the N.E. Thirlmere 
and Derwentwater are not visible from the top. In the extreme N.W. are the 
Sfdway Firth and the Dumfriesshire hills. Among the most prominent peaks 
are S^ell Pike and Great Gable (S.W.), Skid^w and Saddleback (N.), St. 
Sunday Crag and High Street (S.E,), and Fairfield (S.). To the E. are the long 
tolling ridgm of the Pennine Chain, Ingleborough (S.E.) and Cross Feu 
(N.E0 being visible in the distance. At our feet lies Red Tam, between 
stridmg and^Camcarn. Near the top of HdlveUm are memorials cn 
Charles Oow (whosd death here from exposure in 1805 and the fidriity of 
Hhose dog have been song by Scott and Wordsworth), and of the first aero- 
idifie to land on the soqnuit. The descent may be made to Grasmere, Thirls^ 

top atflaiop Fen <2154 ft.; view) is easily reached ftom Patterdale in 
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H hr. vi& (i hr.) Boardale House, The descent may be made to Boardale and 
Howtown (li hr.). — St. Sunto Crag (2756 ft. ; hr. ; view) is ascended by 
a zigzag track 0 ) beginning about 200 yds. beyond (4 m.) the farm of 
EImkow in Grisedale, or (better) by a track starting behind Patterdale post 
office and ascending through Glemara Park and along the side of Birks 
(2040 ft.). The descent may be made vi& Deepdale. — Fairfield (2863 ft.) 
and its N. spur Cofa Pike are other good view-points (comp, below). 

From Patterdale TO Grasmere (8lm. in 3-3i hrs.). The route, ascending 
Grisedale, between Striding Edge. Dollywaggon Pike, and Seat Sandal, on 
the right, and St. Sunday Crag and Fairfield, on the left, is easy to follow. 
Leaving the main road a little to the W. of the church we follow the lane 
mounting along the right bank of Grisedale Beck to (i hr.) the farm of 
how. The track crosses the stream about i hr. farther up, turns to the right 
and then to the left, crosses a side-stream, and reaches (20 min.) a disused 
shooting-box about i hr. below Grisedale Tarn (1768 ft.). We keep to the 
left of the tarn and reach (i hr.) the top of the Grisedale Pass (1929 ft.), be- 
tween Seat Sandal (2415 ft. ; r.) and Fairfield {2-^6^ ft.), where we pass ffirough 
a gap in the wall. Fine views of Coniston Water and Grasmere are disclosed 
as we descend the winding pony-track to (4 hr.) the Grasmere and Keswick 
road. On reaching the road we turn to the left, and in i m. opposite the 
Swan Hotel diverge to the right from the Ambleside road. 8^ m. Grasmere, 
see Rte. SSc. — Robust walkers may easily combine the *travei:se* of St. 
Sunday Crag or Fairfield, or both, with this route. 

From Patterdale to Keswick by the Sticks Pass, 1 1 m. Oast 5 m. by 
road). This route is now rarely used. To (4 m.) the Greenside Smelting 
Mills, see above. About i m. farther on we leave the Helveilyn bridle-path 
and ascend the steep zigzag cart-track to the right, via (^ hr.) the Greenside 
Lead Mine (disused) and the N. end of Greenside Reservoir, From (i hr.) the 
top of the Sticks Pass (2420 ft.; view), named from upright stakes planted in 
the ground which have now disappeared, the path descends in zigzags to 
(i hr.) the farmhouse of Stanah. Below the farm we strike the Vale of St. 
John road which, a few yards to the left, joins the Ambleside road at a point 
4f m. from Keswick and i m. from Ti^irkpot, 

FgOM Patterdale to Keswick via Troutbeck, 18 m. by road (not very 
interesting). From Patterdale to (3^ m.) the divergence of ffie Dockray 
road, see above. The road (*Retrospects) ascends to the left (N.), between 
Glencoyne Park (1.) and Gowbarrow Park and Fell, [Walkers in either direc- 
tion should do the bit between the Pooley Bridge road and Dockray viA 
Gowbarrow Park and Aira Force.} From (5i m.) Dockray a fine high- 
level walk leads through Glencoyne Park. Beyond (6i m.) Matterdale End 
the road reaches its highest point (1124 ft.), to the W. of Great Mell Fell 
(1760 ft.). 9 m. Troutbeck, and thence to (18 m.) Keswick, see Rte. 53a. 

From Patterdale to Hawes Water. The easiest route starts from How- 
town (comp, above). The walk thence takes 3A<^ hrs. We ascend by a track 
on the banks of the Fusedale Beck, After about ^ hr. we incline to the IdTt 
(little or no visible path) and cross a tributary stream. To the right is the 
Martindale d4cr-forest, the last refuge of the indigenous red deer that used to 
raime over the Pennine and Lake mountains. In i hr. we reach Wether Hill 
(2174 ft.), the top of the ridge, affording a fine view S. and W. (Coniston 
Old Man S.W.). We descend in the same general direction (S.E.). follow 
(i hr.) the Measand Beck, and soon reach the path descending the W. bank 
of Hawes Water (r.) to (i hr.) Burn Banks, below the foot of the reservoir. 
Thence it is 4 hr. more either to Bampton (p. 426) or to the hotel on the 
E. bank. — The direct route from Patterdale to Hawes Water (4^-5^ hrs.; 
for good walkers) diverges from the Windermere road at (2 m.) the point 
wbm that road turiu to the right, soon after crossing the outflow from 
Brothers Water. We follow the cart-track straight on. pass through the hamlet 
of Low Hartsop, cross (i m.) the Hayeswater Gill (route to the obvious pass 
on the right to be avoided), and in 4 m. more recross the beck and pass a 
little to the N. of the foot of Hayes Water (1383 ft.). A zigzag track, keeping 
to the left of the Knott (2423 ft.), ascends to (i hr.) the top of the ridge. The 
direct route to Mardale passes through a gateway in the wall and then drops 
very steeply for 1 hr. to the foot of J^ggindale, whence a path (1.) follows the 
W. bank of the reservoir for Bampton (H lur-)« while another (r.) rounds the 
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bead of the reservoir and reaches the hotel on the E. bank iti H hr. [Liltle 
time is lost by inclining to the left and including Kidsty Pike (2560 ft.), from 
the shoulder of which a slanting track leads down to the foot of RiggindaW 
Those who wish to combine the ascent of High Street (271 8 ft. ; view) with ims 
route diverge to the right at the top of the ridge and follow it to the S. (1 hr). 
The descent to (li hr.) Mardale leads vift Long Stile to the foot at Blea IVater 
(1584 ft.), whence the path to the dale is distinct (not very easy). Hi^ Stren 
doives its name from an old Roman road that ran from the camp at tihe head 
of Windermere to Brocavum (Brougham) over High Street, RampsgiU Head/ 
and High Raise; traces of it are visible near the top of High Street. 

Hawes Water (789 ft.; 4i m. long, jrk in<> wide) was in 1937 converted into 
a reservoir for the water-supply of Manchester by the construction of a 90 ft. 
dam near Bum Bankas at the foot of the lake. Every house in the dale was 
submerged and the village of Mardale Green^ near the head, including the 
<dd diurch, was demoUsned. The Haweswater Hotel (RB. 18/6, P. 94 gs.), 
half-way along the afforested E. bank, takes the place of the old Dun Biul urn. 
The lake has lost most of its charm, but the mountain group at its bead is 
fine (Harter Fell. High Street, Kidsty Pike, Welter Crags). 

Hawes Water may be reached also from Shap, and from Penrith by road 
(11 m.), viA Lowther Park and Bampton (see Rte. 53a). — Active walkers 
may reach Windermere from Haweswater Hotel vi& High Street and the 
Troutbeck Valley (Si~6i hrs.), or viA the Nan Bield Pass (^50 ft.), Kentmere, 
where a unioue dug-out boat was discovered in 1955, and the GarbumPass 
(1450 ft. ; 4i-5A hrs.); or by a good but little-used route viA the Gatescarth Pass 
(1SK)0 ft.), Sadgill (2i*2| hrs. ; the highest hamlet in Long Sleddale), Kentmere 
and the Garburn Pass (5i-5i hrs.). ^Kendal may be reached viA the Gatescarth 
PassaodLong Sleddale^ the ‘Long Whindale* of *Robert Elsmere* (5A-6A hrs.). 

From Patterdale to Windermere, 12i m. (motor-bus). 
The road (A 592) ascends through Patterdale, crossing (1 m.) 
the Deepdale Beck and (If m.) the Goldrill Beck. It next 
turns to the right, and skirts the E. side of Brothers Water 
(5:^ ft.; N.T.), popularly supposed to be named from*the 
drowning of two brothers (more probably a corruption of 
‘Broader’ Water; retrospect of Place Fell). From (3i m.) 
Brothers Water Hotel the road mounts rapidly (1 in 5f~10) to 
(6 m.) the top of Kirkstone Pass (1489 ft.), between Cawiale 
Moor (2474 ft.; left) and RedSarees (2541 ft.; right; wide ♦View). 
About 200 yds. short of this point (r.) is the stone after which 
the pass is named, from its supposed resemblance to a church 
(*View). About as far on the other side of the pass is the 
Kirkstone Pass Inn (1476 ft.; RB. 18/6, P. £1 1), where the direct 
road (dangerous; 1 in 4-6) for Ambleside diverges on the ri^t. 
The main road, trending to the left, cresses the ridge between 
^e Stock Gill valley (r.) and Troutbeck 0.). The descent (known 
locally as the ‘Six 111 St^s’) is fairly^rapid (1 in 5}). The head of 
Windermere soon comes into sight, followed by mie views of the 
middle ^d lower reaches. At (9 m.) the Queen’s Head Ind, the 
road forks, the right brandi (not recomniended) leading through 
the village of Troutbeck (Mortal Man, P. 27/6 or 8i gs.) to 
(IH ni.) Low Wood, 1} m. S.E. of Ambleside. At the S. end 
oi Troutbeck is Tdwnend (N.T.; adm. weekdays, 2-5; !/)». 
a laical 17th cent farmhouse. The othtsr branch runs strait 
on to (9} m.) Troutbeck Omrch (with a window by Moim 
Madox Jj^xywn, and Burne-Jones), beyond which the load 
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ascends again to the Borrans (♦View). 12i m. Windermere^ 
see Rte. 55c. 


B. Keswick, Derwentwater, and Buttermere 

Penrith (Rte. S3 a) is the gateway for this section of the Lake District also. 
Road thence to (18 m.) Keswick^ p. 427. — Through-expresses in summer 
ftom London (Euston) to Keswick in 7 hrs.. and from Manchester m d 
Liverpool. 

KESWICK (280 ft.; 4850 inhab.) lies on the Greta, about 
1 m. from Derwentwater, but the little town itself commands 
no very good view of the fine mountain and lake sceneiy for 
the exploration of which it is so convenient a centre. 


Hotels. Keswick, a large house at 
the station, RB. 23/6; Derwentwater. 
at Portinscale. H m. W.. RB. ISL 
P. 10-15 gs.; Queen's, Main St., RB. 
21/-27/, P. 10^ gs. ; Caatlerigg Manor, 
uiuic.. Manor Brow, RB. 20/6, 
P. 8i gs.: all these closed in winter. 
Royal OsJk, Station Rd., RB. 21/-27/, 
P. 104 gs.; George, St. John’s St., 
RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.; County, Penrith 
Rd., RB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.; Skiddaw, 
unlic.. Main St., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. 
Harney Peak, unlic., Portinscale, 
RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.; Fletcher’s, unlic., 
Ambleside Rd., RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.; 


Lake, Lake Rd.. RB. 18/6, P. 94 gs.; 
these three closed in winter. Lodoro 
and Borrowdale Hotels, see pp. 440-1 . 

Motor-Buses to Jjodore and Sea- 
toller \ Grasmere t Ambleside » and 
Windermere; Kendal and Lancasteri 
BassenthwaitSt Cockermouth, and 
Whitehaven; Penrith; Patterdalev 
Buttermere vift Whinlatter Pass. 

Boats on Derwentwater. Motor 
Boats also ply on the lake, ci^ng 
at Ashness Gate, Lodore, and High 
and Low Brandelhow (single journey 
]/, tour of the lake 2/). 


The road from the station traverses Fitz Park and passes a 
small Museum (adm. weekdays, 9-8; 6d,), containing a model 
of the Lake District, a cup made of silver from the Ooldscopa 
Mines, and MSS. of Wordsworth, Southey, and Sir Hugh 
Walpole. In the market square is the quamt Town Hall (1813), 
which possesses a clock-bell bearing the date 1(X)1 (an error for 
1601), brought from Lord’s Island. Scott wrote part of the 
’BricU of Triermain’ at the Royal Oak Hotel. Greta HalU the 
residence of Coleridge from 18()0 to 1809 and of Southey from 
1803 to 1843, stands on an elevation in the loop of the river 
N. W. of the town. 

The Lead Pencil Mamdactories (interesting processes) and the School of 
Industrial Arts, both near Greta Bridge, are normally open to visitors. The 
old plumbago or ’wad* mine at Seathwalte (p. 445) has long been closed, and 
Keswick now gets its black-lead from other sources. Beyond the bridge, i m. 
from the Town Hall, is Crosthwaite ChurcK on the site of a cdiurcb built by 
St Kentigeni in 553. The present interesting structure, with (uniauely) 
twelve ’consecration crosses* on its outside walls, dates from 1553, and contaioa^ 
a 14Ui cent, font and a monument (by Lough) to Southey (inscription by 
Woi^we^). Canon H. D. Rawnsley (1851-1920) was vicar of CfiMwaite 

^ There are two other Models of the Lake District (6 in. to the mile) in Lake. 
Rd. Gdayson’s, Abraham’s; adm. 6d,). — Shelley lived at Keswick for a short 
in 1812 (in acottage on Chestnut Hill), soon after his marriage to Harriet 
Westtuook. 


♦Dorwentwater (244 ft), perhaps the most absolute satis*** 
tying m its loyelii^ of all the lakes of Eogiand, is 3 m. ioiig». 
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1 m. wide, and 10>70 ft. deep. Its banks present a wondmul 
blending of abrupt crag, green fell, and wooded slopes, wule 
the final charm is lent by the islets dotting its surface. Ime 
mountain background, especiaUy Skiddaw (to the N.), is 
imposing. To the S. opens the romantic Borrowdale. The chief 
islands (all N.T.) are Derwent Island (originally Hertholm), wim 
a house on it; Lord's Island^ once the site of Lord Derwentwater's 
mansion; the smaller Rampsholme; and St. Herbert's Island^ 
the site of a traditional 7th cent, hermitage, the retreat of St. 
Hereberht, a disciple of St. Cuthbert. The Floating Island^ a 
periodic appearance near Lodore, is a tangled mass of weeds 
made buoyant by marsh gas. 

Southey maintained that the beat view of Derwent water was obtained from 
**the terrace between Applethwaite and MUlbeck.** To reach this point we 
cross Greta Bridge, turn to the right (Carlisle road), cross the railway and 
turn into (1 m.) the lane to the right. This leads straight to m.) Orma> 
thwaite (once visited by Benjamin Franklin), then curves to the left, and 
reaches m.) Applethwaite. The *View Point is i m. or so farther on. — A 
much closer view of the lake is enjoyed from *Friar*s Crag (N.T.) i m. S. 
of the town, opposite Derwent Isle. It is reached by the road diverging to 
the right from tne Borrowdale road (opposite the Lake Hotel) and passing 
the boat-landing. On the crag is a memorial to John Ruskin (1819-1900). 
The crag itself, with part of the shore, was purchased in 1922 as a memorial 
to Canon Rawnsley, and the adjoining shore on either hand, with Castle 
Head, was given to the N.T. in 1925-29. — Most visitors will jnve the palm 
over Doth these views to that Brom ^Castle Head (529 ft.; N.T.). a wooded 
hOl i m. S. of the town, just to the left of the Borrowdale road (see below). 
The top commands a view of the whole lake. From the E. bank rise Walla 
Crag and Falcon Crag, partly dothed with wood. A peep of Helvellyn is 
obtained over the intervening *dodd8* to the S.E. In the S.E. corner of the 
lake nestles Lodore. To the right of this, at the S. end of Derwentwatc^ are 
the *Jaws of Borrowdale', apparently filled up bv the conical Castle Crag. 
The background Just to the n^t of this is formed by Great End, Scafell Pike, 
and Scafell. Beyond the next gap come Scawdel Fell and Maiden Moor, 
the latter sloping (N.) towards Cat Bells, over the shoulders of which peer 
Hindscarth and Robinson. Farther to the right are High Stile and Red Pike, 
riaing over Newlands Hause. To the N. (r.) of this depression are the prominent 
butt of Causey Pike, Itend Hill, and Grisedale Pike (with Whinlatter Pass at 
the foot of its long slope). To the N.W. opens Bassenthwaite Lake, with the 
fUls eiMdosing it. CrifTel (in Kirkcudbrighuhire) is said to be sometimes 
visible in the distance. To the N. is the massy Skiddaw. — Other good views 
of Derwentwater are afforded by WaUa Crag (see below), Latrigg (1203 ft.; 
N.B.). the terrace of Cat Betts (1481 ft.; S.W.), and SwinsUie (803 ft.; above 
Pordnacale^ _ 

ground Derwentwaier by Road (10 m.; motor coach, 
including Borrowdale as far as Rosthwaite). We leave 
Keswick by the narrow street running S.E. to the Borrowdale 
nmd. — i m. Castle Head (I.), see above. The road .passes 
through’ the Great Wood^ wifii WaUa Crag (1234 ft.; view) 
rising to the left. Beyond this is Falcon Crag (1050 ft). — The 
left brand! at (2 m.) the fork leads to Watendlath (p. 444). 
lust beyond this^ are the grounds of Barrow House, with the 
Barrow Falls (totd descent 120 ft). — 3 m. Lodore Hotel (RB. 
23/6, P, 12 gs.). 

the picturesque glen bdbindthe hotel are the FaUa of Lodore (adm. 7dX 
^ egm On qiite of Southey's rhapsodic verses) are disappointing exocpl after 
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heavy rain. About ^ m. higher up is the little fall of High Lodwe (reached 
also by a path from the road, i m. farther on). 

m. Borrowdale Hotel (RB. 28/6, P. 10 gs.). — At (4i m.) 
Grange {Borrowdale Gates, imlio., RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.) we quit 
the Borrowdale road and cross the Derwent by a couple of 
bridges to the right. Beyond the village we again turn to the 
right. — 5 m. Manesty, Walkers should here choose the old 
road to the left (from which a path for Newlands diverges after 
i m.), as it affords more open views of the lake. On the right, 
beneath the ridge of Cat Bells (1481 ft.) are the N.T. estates of 
Manesty Park and Brandelhow Park, and Brackenbum, the 
home of Sir Hugh Walpole (d. 1941). — Our route is join^ on 
the left by a road from Skelgill and then m.) by that from 
Buttermere. Between this point and (8i m.) Portinscale (hotels, 
see p. 439), the lake is mainly hidden by trees. The road crosses 
the Derwent and leads S.E. to (10 m.) Keswick, Walkers may 
save i m. by a path to the right just beyond the bridge. 

accents from Keswick. The ascent of Skiddaw (3053 ft.; up and down 
4i-6 hrs.) offers a safe and easy day on the fells, but the view from the top 
hardly vies with those from more centrally situated peaks. We pass under the 
railway to the right (E.) of the station and then follow (1 m.) Spoony Green 
Lane, the second turning on the right (finger-posts), which works round the 
W. and N. side of Lotting (see below) and ends (U m.) at a gate opening on 
a road from Applethwaite. There is another ^te about 50 yds. to the i^ht 
(B.) through which we pass on to the open hillside. The track leads to the 
left along a wall to (i m.) a white hut. The next i hr. is the steepest part of 
the route (good retrospects). At the angle of the wall the track bears to the 
left and becomes nearly level (cairn). Welceep a little to the right of the highest 
part of the Low Man (2837 ft.), the S. extremity of the main ndge (view better 
than from the summit), and pass thro^b (i hr.) a fence. We reach the Hieh 
Man or top in less than hr. more. Tne panorama is very extensive: N.W. 
are Solway Firth and the mountains of Dumfries and Kirkcudbriaht (Criffel, 
Merrick, etc.); W. are the Irish Sea and the Isle of Man; E. is toe desolate 
tract of dark grouse moor known as Skiddaw Forest, bounded on the right 
by Saddleback. Among the most prominent points in the **turbulent chaos 
of dark mountains’* to the S. are Helvellyn (S.E.), the Scafells, the Borrowdale 
peaks, and Coniston Old Man (in the distance). Windermere is not visible 
and even Derwentwater is hidden from the actual summit. Bassenthwaite is 
conspicuous to the W. A shorter (but steeper) descent leads viA Carl Side 
(2400 ft.) and MiUbeck, Latrigg (1203 ft.; lf-2 hrs. up and down), the 
S. ’cub* of Skiddaw, commands a better view that that from Skiddaw itself. 
— Saddleback or Blencatiira (2847 fL), E. of Skiddaw, is a more difficult and 
more remunerative climb. From Threlkeld the direct ascent and descent take 
3-4 hrs., but the best plan is to proceed to Scales and follow the whole ridge 
of the mountain from E. to W., with descent to Threlkeld (4-5 hrs. in all) or to 
Keswick (5-6 hrs.). We may take the Penrith or Patterdale bus to (6 m.) 
Scales or the train to (3f m.) Threlkeld, The route, keeping to the left (S.) of 
Scaks Tam, is fairly obvious. The view of Thirlmere and the Vale of St. John 
IS charming; other features are seen much as from Skiddaw. — Hdvellyn 
(3118 ft) may rank among the Keswick mountains, though the actual ascent 
(marked by cairns and whitened stones) .begins on the Grasmere road either 
at (5i m.) TMrlspot (li-2i hrs.) or at (8 m.) Wythbwm (li-lf hr.), (a) The 
track firom Thirlspot begins behind the King’s Head Inn, leads at first >!.£., 
then G hr.) just short of Fisher Gill sweeps round to the right, and ascenda 
strait {S.E.) towards the summit. After Itb-U hr. more our route is joined 
on the left by the Keppelcove Tam track from Uuswater. A sharp dimb hence 
brings us to G hr.) the Low Mon (3033 ft.) and (10 min.) the High Man or 
summit (b) The well-marked track from Wythbura leaves the road by the 
eherdt c. i m. before the head of Thirlmcxe, and ascends to the riiAd of a gUL 
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After 10-15 min. t bends to the right (away from the beck) but sweeps round 
to the left asain. About half-way up there is a patch of soft groui^ where 
the track is a little less clear. 30-35 min. Spring GO* the hipest in uigland. 
In 5 ndn. more we join the Grasmere track (r.) i hr. below the top. View and 
descent to Patterdale, see Rte. 55a: diescent to Grasmere* see p. 455. Great 
Gdbk is often tackled from Keswick by taking the bus to SeatoUer (7 nk). or a 
to Seathwaite (8 m.) in Borrowdafe (see below). 

From Keswick to Thirlmere by Castlerigo Circle\^and 
Vale of St. John (10 m. to Wythbum). We leave Keswick by 
the Penrith road, which runs E. on tbs S. side of the Greta, 
pasMng first under and then over the railway. We quit ^s 
main road by the second turning to the right (the old road), 
pass (1^ m.) a lane on the right, and reach the gate leading to 
the Castlerigg Stone Circle (N.T.), consisting of 48 stones, the 
tallest nearly 8 ft. high. The old road rejoins the new i m. 
farther on, near a brid^ over the Noddle Beck. After i m. we 
take the road to the right, which crosses the St. John's Beck 
by (3-ir m.) Wanthwaite Bridge and joins (3| m.) the main road 
along the *Va]e of St. John, flanked on the left by the Wan- 
thwaite Crags and the Dodds of Hehellyn. Ahead rises the Castle 
Rock (c. KXX) ft.), familiar from Scott*s ‘Bridal of Triermaih.* 
At (6i m.) the fork we keep straight on for (1^ m.) Thirlspot 
and (10 m.) Wythburn (comp. p. 447). 

Those who are making the short circular tour, viA the dam at the foot of 
Thirlmere, keep to the right at the above-mentioned fork, cross the Keswick 
and Windermere road and reach (f m.) the dam. Thence they return to 
(5i m.) Keswick viA Shoulthwaite Bridge and Castlerigg (p. 446). 

*From Keswick to Buttermere viH Borrowdale and 
Honister Hause, returning vi§ Newlands. This round of 22 m. 
is certainly one of the &est in Britain. — From Keswick to 
(Ai m.) Grange^ at the entrance to Borrowdale, see above. 
Here we keep straight on, to the left of the Derwent, with 
Grange Fell (1250 ft,; N.T.) on the left. From a slate qi«^ 
about i m. farther on a track on the left ascends to (5 min.) 
the Bowder Stone^ a marvellously balanced mass of metamorphic 
rock (estimated to wdj^ c. 2000 tons) fallen from the adjacent 
cliffs. Its top (26 ft.), reached by a ladder (small fee to cot- 
tager); affords an excellent view of ^Borrowdale, the most 
beautiful vaU^ in the Lake District, with its level green floor 
enclosed by picturesque and multi-coloured crag and fell. “A 
truly secreted ^ot is this, completely surround^ by the most 
horrid romantic mountains that arem this world of wonders.*’ 
Immediately opposite is the wooded Castle Crag (900 ft.; N.T.; 
view). Farther S. over Rosthwaite rises Olaramara (see below) 
and (W. of that) Great End, the N. buttress of the Scafell mroup. 
Regaining the road we follow it to (6 m.) the village.pf Rns- 
tinndte {ScafelU RB. 18/6, P. 10}^ gs.>, attractively situated on 
the Stonethwaite Bede. 

A bfidlc-PAth leads N.E. from Rosthwaite to (14 m.) WatendUtth, whence 
we mAy reach (5 n^ Keswick 9 $ described on p. 444 (a channlng route). 

RosOiwaite, or SeatoUer (see hdow), is the starijofrA^ for the Afioept of 
^Great Gahle (2949 ft.), the fin^ in form of idl the LAke moontahis, either 
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viA the Sty Head Pass (2i-3i hrs.) or viA Honister Hatise, Grey Knotts (2287 
ft.)> Brandreth (2344 ft.), aad Green Gable (2603 ft.). Owing to the central 
situation of Great Gable the *View is magnificent. It includes Skiddaw. 
Helvellsm, the Buttermere peaks, the Scafelu, the Pillar, Wastwater, Eimer- 
dale Water, Crummock Water, and a strip of Windermere. The Isle of Man 
is visible and sometimes even Snowdon. Bronze map on the summit, see 
p. 445. Great Gable is supposed to have been in Carlyle’s mind when he 
described the mountain*asoent in *Sartor Resartus* (ii. 6j. The descent may 
be made to Wasdale Head viA Sty Head, or viA Beck Head^ between Great 
Gable and Kirk Fell (2631 ft.). — Glaramara (2560 ft.), ascended in 2*2^ hrs., 
affords an exquisite view of Borrowdale and Derwentwater. 

About i m. beyond Rosthwaite» near the church, the route 
to Stonethwaite and the Stake Pass, dominated by the finely 
shaped Eagle Crag, diverges to the left. Just short of (7i m.) 
the hamlet of SeatoUer &e road to Seathwaite and the Sty 
Head Pass strikes off on the same side. Our road ascends to 
the right to (8} m.) the top of Honister Hause (1 190 ft.). To 
the left rises the steep and picturesque Honister Crag (1750 ft.), 
somewhat defaced b^ its slate quarries. The abrupt descent 
soon brings us within sight of Buttermere. To the left rise 
High Crag, High Stile, and Red Pike; in the middle towers 
Mellbreak; to the right is Robinson. From (11 m.) the farm- 
house of Gatesgarth, at the foot of the pass, famous for its 
flock of ‘Herdwick* sheep, the Scarf Gap Pass leads to the left 
towards Ennerdale. Our road skirts the N.E. bank of Butter- 
mere, passing (12 m.) Hassness, a Ramblers* Association hotel 
(RB. 14/6, P. 5-7 gs,), to (13 m.) the village of Buttermere 
(Bridge, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Fisk, RB. 16/6, P. 9i gs.). 

*Buttermere (329 ft.; H m. long, i m. wide, and 94 ft. deep near its S.E. 
end) and its N.W. neighbour CrummockvWater (321 ft.; 2i m. long, i m. wide, 
144 ft. deep), connected by a stream i m. in length, fill a trough-like valley 
about 5 m. Ions and m. wide. Both lakes now belong to, the National 
Trust. On the W. the mountains fall abruptly to the water’s edge. At the 
N.W. comer of Buttermere, om>osite the village, are the thread-like cataracts 
of Sour Milk Gill, descending from Bleaberry Tarn. Both lakes contain pike, 
trout, and char. — In a small ravine S.W. of Crummock Water is ^Scale 
Force (N.T.), a striking waterfall with a sheer leap of at least 120 ft., reached 
from Buttermere (2^ m.) by crossing the stream connecting the two lakes 
(path usually wet). — The visit to Sesue Force may be extended by a not very 
attractive route to (li m.) Floutem Tam and (2| m.) Ennerdale Water, or it 
may be combined with an ascent of Red Pike (2479 ft.). The direct route 
for the latter (li-2 hrs.), however, is up Ruddy Beck, the stream flowing into 
the S.W. comer of Oummock Water. The * View includes Ennerdale Water 
and many other lakes and tarns. The descent may be made viA Bleaberry 
Tam (see above). A fine ramble goes on S. along the ridges over High Stile 
and High Crag (2443 ft.) to the Scarf Gap path, returning by it to Gatesnutb 
aad Buttermere. — Stile (2643 ft) may also be climbed direct by^nr 
Milk Gill and Bleaberry Tam. — Fleetwith Pike (2126 ft.), of which Honister 
Crag (see above) is part, is likewise ascended from Buttei;inore (2^2^ bn.) 
and affords a fine thou^ limited view. — Buttermere How or Moss 0725 
ft.), B. of the village, easily ascended in 1 hr., is a good point of view. From 
Buttermere along Crammock Water to (3i m.) Scale Hill, see below; to 
Wasdale Head viA Scarf Gqp, see p. 44^ 

The return route to Keswick ascends from Buttermere, a 
little to the N. of E., to (14i m.) Newlands Hause (1096 ft.)» 
between Robinson (2417 ft.) on the right and Whiteless Bike 
B.O.,B.— 15 
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(2159 ft.) and Wandhope (2533 ft.) on the left. Behind the last 
two hills rises Grasmoor (see below). We then follow th^ high* 
lying and somewhat desolate Keskadale, Before (18 im) Rigg 
Beck Bridge, whence a road leads r. to Newlands Church^ m.), 
we begin our descent through the comparatively tame va|]Qr of 
Newlands. 


The name of the Goldscope Mines in this valley may possibly be a contoption 
of Gottesgab (*God*8 gift*)« the name used hy the German (chiefly Bawrian) 
miners imported by Queen Elizabeth c. 1566. Some local patrOnymicsltraoe 
back to the same source. \ 

At (18| m.) a fork we keep to the right (left for Braithwmte, 
sec below), and beyond (19| m.) Swinside we join the road round 
Derwentwater and turn left for (22 m.) Keswick, 

From Keswick to Buttermere viA the Whinlatter Pass. IS m. The 
road runs W., passing Greta Hall and Portinscale to (3 m.) Braithwaite 
{Royal Oak, RB. 12/oj at the entrance to Coledale (see below), just before 
which the road to Bassenthwaite strikes off to the right. Our road winds up 
in steady ascent, through the huge Wythop plantation of the Forestry Com* 
mission to (S m.) the top of the Whinlatter Pass (1043 ft.; view), between 
Lord's Seal (r.,* 1811 ft.) and Grisedale Pike (2593 ft.). About 2 m. farther 
we turn left from the road to Cockermouth, pass (8^ m.) another Swins^, 
keep left again at (9^ m.) the next fork, join (10^ m.) the road through the 
Vale of Lorton and follow it to the left. The right branch at the next fork leads 
to (11 m.) Scale Hill {Hotel, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.), i m. from the foot of (hum- 
mock Water; the left branch passes Lanthwaite Green and runs along the E. 
bank of the lake to (15 m.) Buttermere. The Scale Hill Hotel may be made the 
starting'point of walks vid Floutem Tarn (pron. *Flootem*; 1250 ft.) to (6 m.) 
the Angler's Inn at the foot of Ennerdale Water or of a drive vift (H m.) 
Loweswater (397 ft.; N.T.), a little-visited lake 1 m. long, and (6 m.) Lamplugh, 
to (11 m.) the Angler's Inn. Between Scale Hill and the N. end of Crummock 
Water are pleasant woods (N.T.), and at the N.W. shoulder of the lake is the 
curious fortified hill of Peel, once an artificial island. 

A fine route from Keswick to Buttermere for good walkers (6 brs.) is the 
mountain walk over the summits of Col Bells (1481 ft.). Maiden Moor (1887 
ft.), Scawdel Fell (2143 ft.), Dale Head (2473 ft.), and Robinson (2417 ft.). 
The views are magnificent, and the dips between the summits are compara- 
tively slight. At places the going is stony and the ridges are narrow, but there 
is nothing sensational. The bogs can (even in wet weather) be avoided by 
keeping strictly to the watershed. 

Another route from Keswick to Buttermere (44 hrs.) vifl Braithwaite and 
m Coledale to Coledale House, thence S.W. by the ridm of Whiteless Pike 
Q159 ft.; fine view), may be combined with the ascent of Grasmoor (2791 ft.). 
The desoent of Gaskell Cill^ N. of Grasmoor (for Lanthwaite or Lorton) is 
•tem in places but not difficult. 

i%OM Keswick to Watbndlath, 5 m. due S., a road affording delightftil 
views. We diverge to the left from the Borrowdale road, a litue short of 
(2 m.) Barrow House (p. 440; guide-post). After 4 m. we cross the Barrow 
Beck by Ashness Bridge (*View). Umice we ascend through wood, most of 
the way skirting the Watendlaih Beck. Waiendlath, on a small tarn (847 ft.), 
is the scene of much of Sir Hugh Walpole's 'Judith Paris.* Just N. of the 
hamlet is the Chum or DeviPs Punchbowl. Walkers may follow the track 
^.W,) to (14 m.) Rosthwalte, on the Borrowdale road; or they may go on 
from Wctendlath over the fbUs E. to (14 hr.) TMrlmere (see below). 

Keswick to Wasdalb Head vik the Sty Head 


Pass (14 m.). Driving is procticabJe to Seathwaite, whence the 
walk to Wasdale Head takes li-2} hrs. — From Keswidc to 
Borrowdale and (74 m.) SeatoUer (motor-bus), see above. We 
ascend the valley of the Derwent, crossing the river. 

A gi^ on the light, just short of the faidge, leads to what remains of the 
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Borrowdale Yews^ the ‘fraternal four* of Wordsworth. The girth of the 
largest was 22 ft. We may follow up the same path, past the old black-lead 
mine (comp. p. 439), and rejoin the main route by crossing a foot-bridge to 
Seathwaite. 

9 m. Seathwaite (N.T.) has a rainfall of 130 in. per annum (at 
the Sty Head, see below, the average is 170 in.). Hence the 
footpath ascends on the ri^t bank of the stream, soon crosamg 
a tributary beck. To the right rises Base Brown (2120 ft.), to 
the left Glaramara. The imposing mountain generally visible 
ahead of us is Great End. At (9^ m.) Stock ley Bridge the imth 
crosses the Grain Gill and turns to the right (the path straifiht 
on ascending along Grain Gill provides a short but uninterestmg 
cut to Esk Hause, p. 453, and Scafell Pike). Beyond (10 m.) 
Taylor GUI Force (r.; fine retrospect of Borrowdale and DerwenN 
water) we keep to the left, cross (10} m.) the Sty Head beck, and 
reach (10} m.) the Sty Head Tarn (1430 ft.), a sombre little lake 
in the heart of some of the wildest scenery England has to offlra:. 
Ahead of us (from left to rigjit) are Great End, Scafell Pike, 
and Lingmell; to the right are Great Gable and Green Gable, 
with the depression known as Aaron Slack between them. 
Just beyond the tarn the track leading vii Sprinkling Tarn 
(I960 ft.) and Esk Hause to Langdale diverges to the left. 
From (11 m.) the top of the Sty Head Pass (1600 ft.; cairn), 
the track (steep and stony) descends to the right, S. of Great 
Gable. From (12} m.) Bumthwaite Farm a lane (1.), practicable 
for cars, leads to (13} m.) the church and a field-path (r.) to 
(14 m.) the hotel at Wasdale Head (p. 458). 

The fells on both sides of the Sty Head (incl. Great Gable, Green Gable, 
Kirk Fell; Glaramara. Allen Crags, Great End, and Lingm^) were bought 
by the and Rode Climbing Club as a War memorial to fallen members, 
and arc now vested in the National Trust, together with more recent aMuisi- 
tions of land on both sides of Ennerdale (from Great Gable to Steeple wd 
Haycock), and Scafell and ScafeU Pike above the 2000-ft. line (broom wlief 
map on the summit of Great Gable). 

From Keswick to Wasdale Head viX Scarf Gap and 
THE Black Sail Pass (19 m.). We may drive to Gatesfiarth, 
whence the walk to Wasdale takes 3-3} hrs. From Keswick to 
(11 m.) Gatesgarth vid Honister Hause or Newlands, see above. 
We pass through a gate (S.) and cross the strath above the head 
of Buttermere. After reaching the open fell the path slants 
steeply towards the S. to (1 hr.) the top of Scarf (1410 ft), 
the saddle between Haystacks (1.; 1750 ft.) and High Crag 
(2443 ft.; retrospect of Buttermere). As we tegin the rough 
descent we have Kirk Fell (2631 ft.) in front of us, with Great 
Gable (2949 ft.) on its left and PUlar (2927 ft.) on its right On 
the N. or Ennerdale slope of the last is the fa^us Pillar Rock^ 
a mi^ty pile of precipices, first ascended in 1826 by John 
Atkinson, an Ennerdale cooper. This rock is no place for the 
mexperienced. On reaching (} hr.) the green floor of Enner^ 
dale at a small Youth Hostel, the bridle-path turns to the left 
along the bank of the Liza; it then (} m.) crosses the stream and 
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ascoids, between two becks, to (f-} hr.) the Blade Sail Pass 
(1825 ft.), flanked by Kirk Fell (I.) and Pillar (r.). [Noth that 
we keep to the right of Kirk FeU.] The *View here is m of 
savage grandeur. Behind us (from 1. to r.) are High Craguwith 
Grasmoor in the distance). Haystacks (with Fleetwith vPike 
peering over it), Brandreth, and Great Gable. In frontVlies 
Mosedale, with another Red Pike (2707 ft.) to the ri^t Md 
Yewbarrow (2058 ft.) to the left. Our path winds down aloi^ a 
beck, crossing it and then trending to the left after c. i m., &d 
revealing a sudden ^View of Schell. The hotel at Wasdkle 
Head (p. 458) soon comes into sight, and our path descends to it 
(c. l-jt in*) along the left bank of the Mosedale Beck. 

The Motor Routb from Keswick to Wasdale (to Nether Wasdale 361 m.. 
to Wasdale Head 42 m.) makes a loos detour vifl the Whintatter Pass and the 
coastal plain. From Keswick to ScaU Hill and (17 m.) Lamplugh, see p. 444. 
The road then runs S. to (3) m.) Ennerdale Bridge. For (51 m.) Egremont we 
diverge to the right (S.W.). Hence to (31 m.) Caldtr Bridge. (21 m.) 
Goforth, (41 m.) Nether Wasdale, and (SI m.) Wasdale Head, see Rte. 54 and 

^ From Keswick to Cockermouth there are three road routes, the first 
two of which have regular motor>bus services. A. ViA the Pheasant HoiEij, 
13 m. (A 594). Leaving Keswick by Portinscale, we skirt the foot of the 
afforested fells below the Whinlatter ]^8, and run parallel with the railway. 
After 4 m. we come in sight of Bassenthwaite Water (223 ft. : 4 m. long, 1 m. 
wide). The chief feature of the rather tame opening stage is the Barf (1536 
ft.), on the W. shore, with the rock known as the ‘Bishop of Barf* (generally 
painted white), opposite the Swm Hotel (RB. 21/, P. 101 gs.). The view of 
Skiddaw, opposite, is imposing. — 71 m. The Pheasant Hotel (RB. 19/6, 
P. 10 gs. ; boats for hire) is near Bassenthwaite Lake Station. — At (81 m.) 
Brathay Hill we join Route B, and thence follow the railway to Cockermouth 
(Rte. 54). — B. Vi A Armathwatfb, 14 m. Crossing Greta Bridge we follow 
A 591 (r.) and soon enjoy good intermittent views of Bassenthwaite Water 
on the left with the wooded slopes above it. — 21 m. Millbeck (Red House, 
RB. 19/6, P. 8 gs.). — At 41 m. a lane on the left leads to a pleasant footpath 
going direct to Armathwaite. — At (71 m.) Castle Inn (RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs., 
Mar.-Oct.) we turn left on B 5291, passing (8 m.) Armathwaite Hall Hotel 
(RB. 21/. P. 10 gs.) in fine grounds. Just beyond it we cross the Derwent by the 
Ouse Bridge, and enjoy a splendid *View up the lake. — 91 m. Brathay Hill, 
and thence to Cockermouth, see above. — C. VxA Whinlatter Pass and the 
Vale of Lorton, 14 m., see p. 444. 

From Keswick to Dungeon Gill and Antbleslde, see Rte. 55c; to Patterdale, 
see Rte. 55a. 

From Keswick to Grasmere, Ambleside, and Winder* 
MERE, 21 m. (motor-bus, going on to Kendal). 

We leave Keswick by Sie road running S.E. from the Town 
Hall and ascending to (H iJl) the too of Castlerigg (702 ft.), 
whidi affords a flne retrospect of Keswick, Derwentwater, 
Bassenthwaite, and Skiddaw. The route is now relatively dull 
uhtil alter we cross the Noddle Beck by (3i m.) Shoidtkwaite 
Bridge. Helvellyn ('Low Man’) appears in front. About } m. 
farther on the road forks. 

It is pleasant to diverge here to the right and follow the road along the 
W. bank of Thirlmpre (better views). The chief points are Raven Crag (1400 
It.), opposite the great dam; Fisher Crag, 21 m. farther on; Laimaty Gill 
d m.) with its perched boulder, waterfalls, and carpet of stag’s horn moss: 
and Bag Crgg (200 t^, with the ‘New Nick* at its foot Cl m.). The 
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rejoins the main road about m. to the S. of WytNburn (see below). From 
Thirlmere a rough track, starting 1 m. S. of Raven Crag, leads across Armboth 
Fell (1650 ft.) to di hr.) Watendlath. 

The road to the left at the above-mentioned fork crosses the 
St, John's Beck at (4^ m.) Smeathwaite Bridge^ just beyond 
which the road through the Vale of St. John (p. 442) diverges 
on the left. On the same side rises the Castle Rock. To tiie 
right the wooded Great How (1092 ft.) cuts olf the view of the 
foot of Thirlmere. Opposite diverges the path to the Sticks 
Pass. Just beyond (6 m.) Thlrlspot (pron. ‘Thrispot’; King's 
Head, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.) we are in full view of Thirlmere (569 ft.), 
a narrow sheet of water nearly 4 m. long, formerly known as 
Brackmere. 

Thirlmere belongs to the Corporation of Manchester and is the chief 
source of the water supply of that city (aqueduct nearly 100 m. long). Its 
level has been artificially raised SO ft. by a large dam at its foot, but this has 
rather improved its appearance than otherwise. The dam. which is 260 yds. 
long and 100 ft. high, is traversed by a road connecting the roads on the E. 
and W. banks. The plantations with which the reservoir is enclosed frequently 
restrict the views of it from the roads. 

The road skirts the W. base of Helvellyn (ascents, see p. 441). 
From (8i m.) Wythburn (pron. ‘We-bum’; no inn), i m. from 
the head (S. end) of Thirlmere, the road ascends nearly due S. 
to (9i m.) the top of Dunmail Raise (782 ft.; retrospect of Thirl- 
mere), the dip between Seat Sandal (1.; 2415 ft.) and Steel 
Fell (r.; 1811 ft.). The wall here divides Westmorland from 
Cumberland, and the cairn to the right is said to mark the 
grave of Dunmail, last king of Cumbria, whose defeat here in 
945 made Cumberland a dependmicy of 'Scotland for over a 
century. As we begin the long descent on the other sfde of the 
pass we eiyoy a good view of the vale and lake of Grasmere, 
with Helm Crag conspicuous to the W. (r.). To the right runs 
the Rothay. A gate on the left, before crossing (lU m.) the 
Tongue Gill, opens on the path to Grisedale Pass and the top 
of Helvellyn. At (12 m.) the foot of the pass is the Swan Hotel, 
where the road to (12i m.) Grasmere village diverges. 

Grasmere is describe on p. 453. The Ambleside road runs 
straight on from the Swan Hotel to (12i m.) the Prince of Wales 
Hotel and skirts the £. bank of Grasmere, with a fine retrospect 
of the vale of Grasmere, backed (right to left) by Great Rigg, 
Seat Sandal, Steel Fell, and Helm Crag. 

The old Rydal road, diverging 0*) short of the Prince of Wales Hotel 
passes Dove Cottage (Wordsworth’s house; p. 454) and White Mew, whence 
walkers ^ould follow the road (1.) and the path along the S. slope of Nab 
ooar. finally descending by the steep road passing Rydal Mount (see below). 

Near (13^ m.) the end of the lake, opposite which rises 
Loui^urigg Terrace, we sweep to the left round a wooded 
elevation and come in sight of (13i m.) Rydal Water ^181 ft.), 
a diarming lakelet, i m. long and | m. across, connecting with 
Grasmere and Windermere by the river Rothay. The road 
its N. bank, passing 0.) Nab Cottage, v/bm De Quincey 
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lived in 1816 and Hartley Coleridge from 1840 till his death in 

1849. — 14J m. Rydal (Glen Rothay, unlic., Apr.-imd-Oct., 
RB. 17/6, P. gs.), a charming hamlet near the E. end ctf Rydal 
Water, was the home of Wordsworth from 1813 till his death in 

1850. His house, Rydal Mount (the second in ascendmg the 
wooded hill behind the church), is not shown to the public, 
but the gardens are open occasionally. 

From Rydal the Ambleside road runs S.W., keeping \p the 
left at the fork just clear of the houses. 

The preferable branch to the right crosses the Rothay by Pelter Arldge, 
mod follows its right bank to (2 m.) the head of Windermere. At the 
foot of Loughrifra Fell, near the road, are Fox Gill (r.) and Fox How (1.), 
the homes of W. E. Forster (1818-^6), the statesman, and Dr. Thomas Arnold 
(1795-1842) of Rugby. 

The main road skirts the park of Rydal Hall, a Georgian seat 
of the Le Flemings, now a hotel (RB. 17/6, P. 7i gs.), and passes 
the mouth GO of the glen of the Scandale Beck. To the right is 
the Knoll, once the residence of Harriet Martineau (1802-76). 
We then cross the Stock Gill and enter (16i m.) Ambleside 
(see p. 451). In the height of summer the traffic on the hext 
section of the road is very great. At (17 m.) Waterhead, at the 
N. end of Windermere, passengers may in summer exchange 
the bus for the steamer. We then skirt the E. bank of this lake 
(views). To the left, on the slopes of Wansfell, is Dove Nest, for 
a time the home of Mrs. Hemans (1793-1835). 18 m. Low 
Wood Hotel (see p. 451); ♦View of the fells, from the Coniston 
Old Man Q.) to the Langdale Pikes (r.). To the left, i m. 
farther on, is a hill)» road leading to the long and picturesque 
village of (20 m.) Troutbeck (Rte. 55a). Beyond the Langdale 
Chase Hotel (RB. 23/6, P. lit gs.), wiffi a Reside garden, our 
road turns somewhat away from the lake, and at (19^ m.) 
Troutbeck Bridge it is joined on the left by a road from Trout- 
beck. To the right stands Calgarth Hall, once the home of the 
tree-planting Bp. Watson of Llandaff (1737-1816; now used for 
crippled children). About } m. farther on we cross a road 
leading left to Patterdale by the Kirkstone Pass and right to 
Bowness. Our road runs S.E., passing the grounds of Elleray, 
to (21 m.) Windermere Station, see below. 

C. Windermere, Amblesdde, ^amsmore, and Coniston 

Windermere, if not necessarily the best, is undoubtedly the most popular 
starting-point for a visit to the Lake District. It is approached by rail eitber 
viA Oxenholme and Kendal (Rte. 53a; through-expresses flrom London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, etc.), or viS Carnforth and Lake Side (Rte. 54: 
sununer only), with steamer connection. — The direct Road. IVom Kendal 
(A ^1) is 8i m. long; a pleasant but hilly by-road runs horn Kendal to 
Bridge (13 m.) vi& (8 m.) Bowltmd Bridge. 

Wlndennefe CWinand*s lake*; 130 ft. above the sea), the 
largest of Eipgland*s lakes, is 10} m. long and so nairow (i-U 
m.) as afinost to resemble a river. Its greatest depth is 2^ ft. 
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It drains, through the Leven, into Morecambe Bay. Its banks 
are beautifully wooded and of moderate elevation, except at its 
head, which is enclosed by a circle of imposing fells. The E. 
bank is lined by villages and villas, and there are many single 
houses on the W. bank. 

On Windermere in 1930 Sir Henry Segrave perished in breaking the record 
for speed-boaU with a speed of 98i m.p.h. 

Steamers (several times daily, from Whitsun to late Sept). From Lake 
Side station (see below) to Bowness in 35 min. (3/6, 2/6), to Waterhead in li hr. 
(5/, 3/6), up and down the lake in H hrs. (7/6, 5/). Steamers call at Storrs and 
Low Wood piers only if required. The steamers command fine views of the 
mountains at the head of the lake. Approaching Bowness they steer between 
the wooded Belle Isle (i m. long), with a circular house (no adm.), and the £. 
bank. — 6i m. Bowness^ also the pier for Windermere^ see below. Passing the 
N. end of Belle Isle and clearing Ladyholme (N.T.) and other islets, we emerge 
on the open water of the beautiful upper reach of Windermere. The moun- 
tains at the head of the lake now assume their full value. Immediately in 
front is Fairfield, with a peep of Helvell^ over its W. (1.) shoulder; far to the 
left of it are the Langdale Pikes, Bowfell, and the Scafell Range, ruggedly 
imposing in spite of their moderate elevation; to the right are Red Screes, 
High Street, and 111 Bell; to the W. are Coniston Old Man and Wetherlam. 
To the 1. (9i m.) appears the modem Wray Castle (N.T.). — Beyond (9i m.) 
Low Wood (r.) Bowfell and Scafell Pike are seen to the left of the Langdales, 
with the distant Great Gable rising over the top of Esk Hause. To the left 
opens Pull Wyke. — 10| m. Waterhead is i m. from Ambleside (see below; 
bus) and 5 m. from Grasmere (bus). Opposite Waterhead, to the W., the 
Brathay enters the lake just after receivmg the waters of the Rothay. 

About 1 m. S.W. of the S. end of Windermere is Newby 
Bridge (Swan, RB. 24/6, P. 14 gs.; Newby Bridge, Easter-Oct., 
RB. 21 /-25/, P. 11 gs.), where the lakeside road joins the 
Kendal-Barrow road (Rte. 54). Lake Side (Lakeside, RB. 25/, 
P. 16 gs.), 1 m. N. on the W. bank, with the steamer pier (see 
above), is the terminus of the summer railway-service from the 
S. (Rte. 54). 

Good view-points are Finsthwalte Tower (605 ft.) and Gummefs How 
(1054 ft.), i m. N. and 2i m. N.E. of Newby Bridge. 

From Newby Bridge to Bowness by road, m. (A 592), a well-wooded 
route keeping fairlv close to the E. shore (road on W. bank, see belo'i^. 
We pass beneath Gummer’s How (see above). — 44 m. Beech Hill Hotel (RB. 
16/^^ P. 9 gs.). — 5i m. Storrs Point (Storrs Hall, RB. 25/, P, 12 gs.) was the 
•oene of a regatta held in 1825 in honour of Sir Walter Scott’s 54th birthday, 
and witnessed by Wordsworth, Wilson, Canning, and Southey. — 7i m. 
Bowness, see below. 

Windafinere (400-500 ft.; Windermere, with fine view, RB. 
20/-26/, P. 9-13 gs.; Armatkwaite, unlic., RB. 18/, P. 8i gs.; 
EHeray, RB. 16/6) the settlement round the railway station of 
that name, lies amid woods on the S.W. slope of Omest Head, 
c. 300 ft above the lake and f m. from it by the direct footpath 
to MiUerground Landing, It practically forms one town (6300 
inhab.) with the older Bowness, H m. S.W. (bus), and both offer 
equally good headquarters for the S. part of the Lake District. 

BOWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE (135-340 ft.) is situated 
on an attractive bay on the £. side of Windermere and is the 
diief place on the l^e. 
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Hotel!. Old England, T.H., on the 
lake, RB. 251-37/6; Belsfield, with 
fine grounds and views of the lake, 
Easter-Oct, RB. 30/, P. gs.; 

Crown, N.E. of the last, RB. 23/6, 
P. 11-15 gs.; Royal, an old famfiy 
hotel in the village, Easter-Oct., 
RB. 22/6, P. lOi gs.; Wild Boar, 
near the golf course, RB. 20/, P. 
9 gs.; Nab Wood, unlic., near the 
ferry, RB. 21/, P. 9i gs.; St. Martins, 
unlic., opposite the church, RB. 17/6, 
P. 2S/.~-Storrs Hall, Beech Hill, 
see above. — Windermere Hydro, 
on Biskey How, RB. 23/, P. 35/. 

Motor-Buses from Windermere 


station to Bowness Pier; U>. Kendal 
and Lancaster; Ambleside, G/mmeret 
and Keswick; Patterdale and Penrith; 
Newby Bridge (connection for 
Cartmel and Grange) and Umrston. 

Steamers on the lake in sVunmer 
(see above). — Motor BOATS\make 
trips from Bowness in the s 

Boats on the lake, pbtainahle at 
Millerground or Bowness. Re^ttas 
(Royal Windermere Yacht Cluo) in 
the season. — Bathing Place - at 
Millerground. 

Golf Course on Crook Rd. (2 m. 
S.E.). 


About 1(X) yds. from the pier is the parish church of St, 
Martin^ consecrated in 1483. The E. window is made up of 
old stained glass (1 300-1480) mostly from Cartmel Priory, 
including the coat-of-arms of John Washington (1403). At the 
E. end of the S. aisle is a memorial to Bp. Watson (see p. 448), 
by Flaxman. ! 

The best general view of the lake is obtained from ^Orrest Head (784 ft.), 
just N. of Windermere station. We cross the main road beside a fountain 
and pass through the second gate on the right, at the foot of the drive to 
the Windermere Hotel. The track (finger-posts) ascends through the woods of 
Elleray to (10 min.) the Woodman* s Cottage and (10 min.) the summit (moun- 
tain indicator). The lake is visible practically from end to end. On the W., 
nearly straight across the lake, is the Coniston Old Man. To the right (N.) 
of this comes Wetherlam, then (beyond the dip of Wrynose Pass) Crinkle 
Crags, Pike o* Blisco, Scafell. Scafell Pike (14 m. distant), Bowfell, Great 
Gable, the prominent Langdale Pikes (over the N.W. angle of the lake), the 
wooded Loughrigg Fell (in front, between the Brathay and Rothay), Fair- 
field, Wansfell Pike (with Troutbeck at its foot). Red Screes (almost due N.), 
the long ridge of Caudale Moor, High Street, and the pyramidal 111 Bell. 
Helvellyn is not visible. The hills on the E. extend hence to Ingleborough 
in Yorkshire (S.E.). To the S. we see Morecambe Bay. Keeping to the right 
in descending, we pass Elleray^ for forty years the country home of John 
Wilson (*Chr^topher North*: 1785-1854), and reach the Troutbeck road, 
leading back 0.) to (1 m.) Wmdermere. From a cross-roads on the way we 
may follow the *Low Road* towards Bowness. Just S. of the fork the road 
reawes Miller Brow (260 ft.), another excellent point of view. Yet another is 

g ueen Adelmde*s Hill (259 ft.; N.T.), on the W. side of the road, i m. nearer 
owness. — Biskey How (3(X> ft.), just E. of Bowness, affords a good view. 

A pleasant round for walkers is to cross the lake by the ferry (see below) 
and then follow the unfrequented roads near the lake, always keeping to the 
left, past (2 m.) Cunsey and (3i m.) Gr^thwaite, amid woods, to (6 m.) Lake 
Side and (7 m.) Newby Bridge, whence they may return by bus. 

Prom Bowness to Coniston viJ^-Hawkshead, 10 m. We 
leave Bowness by the ^Low Road,* which runs S. to (1 m.) the 
Ferry Nab (foo^ath shorter), and cross the ferry (i m.; 4d,, 
cycle 5d,y motor-cycle 9d,, motor-car 1/3-1/10; every 20 mins.). 
From the fonner Ferry Hotel (now a research station of the 
Freshwater Biological Association) the road ascends, skirting 
the Ciaife Heights, to (3 m.) Far Sawrey, and (3i m.) Near 
Sawrey, with die 17th cent. Hill Top Farm (N.T.; adm. Easter- 
Sept, weekdays 10.30-^, Sun. 2-6; 1/), the home of Beatrix 
Pmter (1866-1943). It tbea descoids, skirts the E. side of (4 m.) 
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Estkwaite Water (li m. long and J-f m. wide), and turns to the 
left beyond the pool known as die Priest's Pot, A bend to the 
right brings us to (5i m.) the quaint old village of Ifowk^bead 
(Red Lion, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.; Queen's Head, RB. 16/6, P. 8i gs.), 
with curious archways, alleys, and squares. The grammar 
school (adm. 3^.) founds by Abp. Sandys, a native of the place, 
in 1585, is no longer used as such. Wordsworth was a pupil here 
from 1778 to 1783 ana his name is carved on one of the oaken 
desks. Ann Tyson's Cottage, where the poet lodged, is in the 
lane starting from the square opposite the Red Lion. Tlie 
interesting church is mainly Elizabethan, with possible traces 
of Norman work. — We join the road from Ambleside at 
(6i: m.) Hawkshead Hall (N.T. ; adm. 'id, ; key at farm), once the 
property of Furness Abbey, with a 15th cent, gatehouse in 
which the manor courts were once held. From (7 m.) Hawks- 
head Hill a road leads right to Tam Hows (p. 456). At (7i m.) 
High Cross (647 ft.), the highest point of the route, we are 
joined by another road from Ambleside. As we descend we 
have Yewdale Crag, backed by Wetherlam, on our right. We 
keep to the right at the next fork. At the N. end of the lake we 
turn to the ri^ht. — 10 m. Coniston, see p. 455. 

Other ways of reaching Coniston from Windermere are round the head of 
the lake (a drive of 13 m.) or viA BeUe Grange (boat from Millerground 
Landing), High Wray, Out^ate, and Tarn Hows (a walk of 3-4 hrs., on foot- 
paths nearly all the way, with good views). 

From Windermere to Ambleside, Gnssmere, and Keswick, see Rte. 5 Sb; to 
Patterdale (UUswater), see Rte. 5Sa ; to Kendal, see p. 426. 

AMBLESIDE, a prosperous little town, is pleasantly situated 
in the vale of the Rothay, i m. trom the head of Windermere 
(not visible) and at the foot of Wansfell Pike. 


Hotels. In the town: Salutati<m, 
RB. 22/6; Vale View, unlic., RB. 
19/6, P. 10 gs.; White Uon, RB. 18/6, 
P. 9 gs. ; Oaks, unlic., near Stock Gill, 
RB. 21/, P. 8A gs.; Rothay Manor, 
unlic., Langdale road, RB. 17/6, 
74 gs. — On the lake: at Water- 
head, Waterhead, RB. 25/6, P. 13 gs.; 
Watered, unlic., RB. 21/, P. £9; 
Lingmoor, Willowsmere, both' unlic., 
RB. 16/6, P. 74 gs.; Romney, unlic., 
RB. 20/, P. ^4 gs.; on the Winder- 
mere road, l| m. S., LW Wood, 
RB. 21/, P. 1 1 gs. — At Clappersgate 


(1 m. S.W.): Brathay Fell, unlic., 
MaTch-C)ct., RB. 25/, P. 8 gs.; 
Croft, unlic., RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. 

Motor-Buses to Windermere Station 
and Kendal; Bowness and New- 
by Bridge; Grasmere and Keswick; 
Coniston; Hawkshead; Dungeon Gill, 
Steamers (pier at Waterhead, f m. 
S. of the town) to Bowness and Lake 
Side, see p. 449. — Boats for hire at 
Waterhead. 

Golf Course (9 holes) on Lough- 
rigg Fell (see below). 


The church of St, Mary (1854), by Gilbert Scott, contains a 
memorial chapel to Wordsworth, and a large mui^ painting, 
by Gordon Ransom, representing the rush-bearing festival, held 
on the last Sat. in July. On the Rydal road is a quaint 17th cent 
bridge-house, now an information centre of the National Trust 
„ A lane behind the Salutation Hotel ascends to (4 m.) the picturesque 
Stock GUI Force, a fall of c. 70 ft. — Near Waterhead is the Borrans Field 
(N.T.), with traces of the small Roman fort of Galava, finds from whidi nuw 
be seen in the Armitt Library, in Lake Rd. (Mon.-Fii. 10-5, Sat. 10-1 ; adm. 
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free). — Jenkin Crag and Kelslck (N.T.). c. li m. S. of Ambleside. afford 
admirable viewa. Other good points for short walks (e.g. Ld^hrigg 


Terract^ Troutbeck, Colwtlh Force, SkeMth Force, and ^Vray Casiu) are 
mentioned below. \ 

Ascents. *Louglirigg Fell (1101 ft.; views), S. of Grasmere anmRydal 
Water, may be ascended direct from Mttter Bridge, W. of St. Marv’s Church, 
viA Brow Head Farm, in less than 1 hr. A slightly longer route is by the path 
beginning at Clappersgate (see below) and ascending through a gam (r.) 
opposite the point where the two alternative routes to Coniston diwr^. 
The descent (steepish) may be made to Loughrigg Terrace (see belov^and 
Grasmere. — About i m. beyond the entrance to Stock Gill (and 2(Xi wds. 
beyond a gate) a stile (r.j finger-post) gives on to a distinctly marked path 
le^ng to the summit of Wansfell Pike (1587 ft.; *View), E. of Ambleside 
(i-1 hr.). The descent may be made by a marked path on the S.E. slope to 
(li hr.) Troutbeck (p. 438). — Nab Scar (c. lOioO ft.), the S. buttress of Fair- 
field, is ascended viA Rydal in U hr. We follow the road passing Rydal 
Mount, take a path to the left between walls, and (i hr. from toe road) reach 
the opM fell by a stepped stile. From Nab Scar we may follow the ridge N. 
to (1-1 i hr.) the summit of Fairfield (2863 i\.), but this fell is better ascended 
from Grasmere. — To the Langdale Pikes, see below. 

Tour of the Langdales, X9\ m. The road leads S.W., crossing (i m. 
Rothay Bridge and skirting the S. base of Loughrigg Fell. At (1 m.) Clappers- 


gate tnoteis, see p. a cojouriui namiei, toe nawKsnea( 
bridge to the left. We, however, follow the left bank of the Brathay viA (2i nil.) 
.Idlers Brow, where a lane leads right to High Close (H m.; see below) ViA 
Loughrigg Tarn (N.T.), to (3 m.) Skelwlth Bridge (Hotel. RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.). 
[About 3(X) yds. upstream is Skelwith Force,] We cross the bridge, turn to the 
right, and about 1 m. farther on, just beyond the top of the hill, diverge to the 
right from the main Coniston road. We descend rapidly to Colwith Bridge, 
and from the fork just beyond follow the loft branch (narrow and stecm), 
passing Colwith Force (key at cottage; 3d.> and ascending through the valley 
of Little Langdale, separated from Great Langdale to the N. by Ungmoor Fell 
(c. 1500 ft.). 5 m. Little Langdale (Three Shires Inn, plain). Beyond Little 
Langdale Tarn, near Fell Foot farm, our road turns to the right (N.) and begins 
to cross the W. slope of Lingmoor toward Great Langdale. A sudden and 
striking *View of the Langdale Pikes opens out in front. On the left lies 
Blea fdm (612 ft.). m. Blea Tarn Farm is still "the one abode, no more” 
of the scene as it was when occupied by the ‘Solitary’ of Wordsworth’s 
'Excursion.’ The abrupt descent from the top of the pass (c. 770 ft.) a little 
farther on passes Wall End Farm and soon brings us into sight of (9 m.) the 
Old Dungeon Ghyll Hotel (P. 23/6 or 7i gs.), at the foot of the Langdale 
Pikes. 9f m. Miubeck, with the New Dungeon Ghyll Hotel (RB. IS/, P. 10 gs.). 

Gill Force, 1 m. from the Old Hotel and ^ m. from the New 
Hotel, has a vertical descent of 65 ft. and is framed by the perpendicular walls 
of a picturesque gorge. Above the fall a natural bridge is formed by two 
rodn wedged in tlie narrow ravine. — Ascents from Dungeon Gill, see below. 

In returning from Dungeon Gill our route runs at first to the £. through 
*Great Langdale, a verdant valley N. of Ungmoor Fell, with c. 1000 acres of 
N.T. land. Its beck drains into Elterwater and the Brathay. Fine letro- 
sp^s of the Pikes. Just short of (2 m,) Chapel Stile, where the fells are de- 
facedby diate-quarries, the road forks. [Thebimnch to the right, leading dirwt 




Updates, RB. 18/^ P. 8i «.), and rejoins the outward route beyond (2i m.) 
S^lwith Bridge,] The Idft-hand road (very hilly) leads past Langdale Parish 
Omch ud tMdwi <H « 5 -). “.i ’?**')• 

in Louglmn nil and Silver How. lA footpath on the le& 


a^lSMhmrt^hesttmmit, sStoriens the route to Grasmere by'i m.) Descend- 
ing the pr^pitous Red Bank, we enjoy an admirable •View 
(A still nner view is obtained from Loughr^a Terrace (c. 300 ft.), reaclMd by 
a paUi io the right.] The road skirtt the S.W. margin of Grasmere to (4} m.) 
Grasmdre Village, rHence to (8i m.) Ambleside, see Rt^ SSa, ^ 

A8CgKisi^DONOaoN(3iLL. The ascent of l4Mi»lalb 

2403 ft.. Pike o’ StidUe 2323 fU). whidh requires 3-4^ farlL hardly 
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uifils the promise made by the striking outline of the Pikes, as the view is 
much limited by the higher fells around. The best ascent is by the windisig 
bridle-path to the left of Dungeon Gill. The two peaks are separated by a 
gully, and climbers are advised to make a detour to the left, round Loft 
Crag (whether they actually climb to the top Of Pike o* Stickle or not), and 
approach the summit of Harrison Stickle from the N.W. The view includes 
Sladdaw and Saddleback, Helyellyn and Fairfield, the Coniston Fells, Bow- 
fell, Great Langdale, and Windermere. The descent may be made over 
Pavey Ark (N.E.; fine cra^) and thence round Stickle Tam (1S40 ft.) to 
Mill Gill, An alternative descent to (2 hrs.) Grasmere leads N.E. from the 
tarn to the top of Blea Rigg and thence down to the right of Easedate Tarn. 
— *Bowfell (2960 ft.) may be ascended from the Old Dungeon Ghyll Hotel 
in 2-2^ hrs. vift Strtol End Farm and the shoulder known as the Band. The 
attractive view includes Skiddaw, the Scafell range, the Langdale Pikes, 
Windermere, Esthwaite Water, Devoke Water (S.W.), and the Solway Firth. 

From Ambubside to Keswick viA Dungeon Gill and the Stake Pass 
(c. 22 m.; driving practicable to Dungeon Gill. m., and from Rosthwaite 
to Keswick. 6 m.: walk across the pass from Dungeon Gill to Rosthwaite, 
3-4 hrs.). — From Ambleside to (7t m.) the Old Dungeon Ghyll Hotel, by 
Great Langdale, see above (9i m. by Little Langdale, see above). The road 
ends here and we ascend the bridle-p^th up Mickleden, keeping to the right 
of the beck. To the left rises the Band (see above). Beyond (9i m.) a sheep- 
fold the path bears to the right (Esk HauscT path to the left), and zigzags up 
to (Hi m.) the Stake Peas (1576 ft.; view of Skiddaw). the saddle between 
Rosaett Crag 0*) Rod Pike o* Stickle (see above). At (12 m.) the foot of the 
pass we cross the Stake Beck and descend (rough path) along the right batik 
of the Langstrath Beck, crossing to the left bank in i m. more. 15 m. Stone^ 
thwalte. About i m. faither on we join the Borrowdale road and turn to the 
right. 16 m. Rosthwaite. and thence to (22 m.) Keswick see Rte. 55 b. 

From Ambleside to Coniston vift Barn Gates, with return vift Oxenfell 
(16 m.). — At (1 m.) Clappersgate (see p.452) we diverge to the left from the 
road to Skelwith Bridge (our return route, see below) and cross Brathay Bridge, 
A little beyond the bridge our road turns to the left and runs S., passing 
Brathay Hall (1.). 2i m. We diverge to^the right from the Hawksbead road 
(p. 451) and climb to (3 m.) Barn Gates (425 ft.: view; Drunken Duck, RB. 
17/6, P. 10 gs.). Hence we ascend to (S m.) High Cross (647 ft.; view of 
Esthwaite Water), where we Join the road from Bowness to (7t m.) Coniston 
(comp. p. 451). — The return-route leads N. through Yewdale, After li m. 
the Oxenfell road bears to the right and ascends the Guards Beck, passing the 
attractive little Yewdale Tarn (N.T.) before reaching (3i m.) the top of the 
Oxenfell Pass (526 ft.). Fine views of the Langdale Pikes as we descend into 
the valley of the Brathay. To the left, farther down, is a glimpse of Elterwater. 
4^ m. Road leading (1.) to Colwith Force, Our road descends to the right to 
(5i m.) Skelwith Bridge. Hence to (8i m.) Ambleside, see above. 

From Ambleside to Wasdalb Head. For this route, we may go to (74 m.) 
Dungeon Gill and proceed thence (3^5 hrs.) by the track (comp, abov^ op 
Rossett GUI pnd over *Eak Haase (^70 ft.), near the summit of which meet 
the passes from Langdale, Wasdale, Eskdale, and Borrowdale. The highest 
point of the hause (^90 ft.) is just to the left. In bad weather map and 
compass should be carefully consulted. — Another route from Dungeon 
GUI crosses to Little Langdale and thence by the Wrynose Pass and the 
Hardknott Pass to Eskdale and Boot (comp. Rte. 55d), whence we reach 
(6 m.) Wasdale Head vift Bummoor Tarn (Jo all c. 22 m.). 

From Ambleside to Patterdale (Ullswater), see Rte. 53a; to Windermere 
and to Grasmere and Keswick, see Rte. 55b. 

‘^Grasmere (208 ft.; 75 ft dm), barely 1 m. long and folly 
i m. wide, widi a green islet in the midst, is the roundest of mb 
lakes. About i m. from its N. ecld, and a little aside from the 
main road to Keswidi:, lies the village of GRASMERE, the 
home for fourteen years of William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 
who has left unsung but few points in the beautiful environs. 
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Hotels, Prince of Wales, Easter- 
mid-Oct., on the lake, RB. 2S/, P. 
Hi gs.; Swan, RB. 18/6-27/6, P. 
12 a.; Rothay, RB. 18/6-25/6, P. 
8^11 gs.; Dale Lodge, unlic., 
March-Oct., RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.; 
Moss Grove, unlic., RB. 18/, P. 9 gs.; 
Red Lion, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; Ben 
Place, Hollens, these two unlic., 
on Windermere-Keswick road, RB. 
19/, P. 9 gs.; Oak Bank, unlic., 
RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. 

Motor-Buses to j4mb/eside. Winder- 


mere (connections for Bowne^s and 
Newby Bridge), and Kendall and 
Keswick, \ 

Boats on the lake (near Prinpe of 
Wales hotel). 

*Sports on Thurs. nearest 
20th (first held in 1852); guides' ' 
up and down Butter Crag^, wrest! 
(Cumberland-Westmorland sty) 
hound trail, etc. — Rush-bearh^ 
Service in the church on the 
nearest Aug. 6th (St. Oswald's 
Day). 


Part of the church of St. Oswald^ which is “for duration 
built, not raised in nice proportion,” may date back to the 
13th century. Wordsworth is buried in the churchyard and 
commemorated in the church (head by Woolner). His wife 
(d. 1859), his sister Dorothy (d. 1855), and Hartley Coleridge 
(d. 1849) likewise lie in the churchyard, where there is also a 
memorial to A. H. Clough (d. at Florence in 1861). FromI 
1799 to 1808 Wordsworth liv^ at *Dove Cottage (adm. week- 
days, 10-1 and 2-6; Oct.-March to 4.30, closed Thurs.; 1/), 
about 200 yds. N. of the Prince of Wales Hotel. A collection of 
relics and local *bygones* is housed in the Wordsworth Museum 
(adm. Easter-Oct., 10-1, except Fri. mom., and 2-6; 1/), 
across the lane. Wordsworth removed in 1808 to Allan Bank^ 
at the other end of the village, and in 1811 to the Parsonage^ 
opposite the church, which he quitted for Rydal Mount in 1813. 
Thomas De Quinoey (1785-1859) succeeded Wordsworth at 
Dove Cottage, which remained his headquarters until 1830. 

The so-called Wishing Gate, on the old road, less than i m. S. of Dove 
Cottage, commands a favourite view of Grasmere. — Tongue Gill Force, a 
very pretty little waterfall, li m. N.E., is reached by a slight digression (r.) 
from the route up Helveliyn (comp. Iwlow). — Helm Crag (1299 fr.), N. of 
Grasmere, is ascended (c. 1 hr.) less for its view than for the curious crags 
described by Wordsworth as the ** Astrologer, sage Sidrophel," and an 
*‘Ancient Woman cowering beside her rifted cell." We follow the Easedale 
road (see below) to a point about 600 yds. beyond the foot-bridge, ascend to 
the right between houses, pass through a gate (r.) and ascend along a wall. 
At the highest point of this wall we take the grassy path to the left. — *Walk 
round Grasmere (4 m.). We follow the road on the W. bank to (H m*) Red 
Bank (view), and there take a lane to the left, leading to Loughrigg Terrace 
(c. 300 ft.; views). We descend to the foot-bridge across the Rothay between 
Grasmere and Rydal Water (2 m.X and return by the road on the E. bank of 
the former (2 m.) or by the old road (higher). Or we may continue along the 
terrace and make a cucuit of Rydal Water (2 m. more). Loughrigg Fell is 
ascended from High Close in ^ hr. — ^Easedale Tam (915 ft.) is 24 m. from 
Grasmere. The road leads to the N.W. from near the Rothay Hotel, and 
after \ m. crosses the Easedale Beck. Avoiding the turn to the right, walkers 
cross the beck again 250 yds. farther on by a bridge of slate slabs and ascend 
on the right bairn. About 1 m. higher up we see the white Sour MUk Force. 
The tarn ia about m. beyond. This walk may be continued to m m.) 
Dungeon Oill vid Stickle Tam. — Silver How (1345 ft.), i hr. from & Red 
lion Hold viA Allan Bank (see above), commands a view of half a dozen 
lidEes. It may readily^be combined with the Easedale Tam trip; or we may 
descend g. to Langdale Church vU Meg*s GBL^Nedi Sear (see p.452), 
it another point within easy reach of Orasm^ — Prom Grasmete to 
Patkfrdale, tee p. 437. 
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Ascents. Grasmere is the most frequent base for the ascent of Helvellyn 
(3118 ft.; 3i-4 hrs.). From Grasmere to (2i hrs,)Grisedale Tarn^ see p. 437. 
Beyond the tarn we diverge to the left from the Patterdale trade and ascend 
in zigz^ to (4 hr.) DoUywaggon Pike (2810 ft.), the S. end of the Helvellyn 
ridge. The indine hence to (^ hr.) the main summit is comparatively slight. 
*View, see p. 436. Descent to Patterdale, see p. 436; to Keswick, see p. 441. — 
Fairfield (2863 ft.) is ascended from Grasmere in 1<^2 hrs. We turn into a 
lane beside (f m.) the Swan Hotel and ascend thence vifi Stone Arthur (1652 
ft.) and Great Rigg (2513 ft.). Or (better) we may diverge from the Hdvellyn 
route (see above) at the top of Grisedale Hause. Helvellyn dominates the 
view. — The Langdale Pikes (see above, 3-3i hrs.) may be ascended either 
vift Dungeon Gill or vi8 Easedale Tam and Stickle Tarn (comp, above). 

From Grasmere to Borrowdale viA Easedale (to Rosthwaite 3i->4i hrs.). 
We diverge to the left from the Helm Crag route at the point where it ascends 
between two houses (see above) and follow the pony-track up Far Easedale 
Gill. After about 1 m. we cross the beck by Stythwaite Steps. The track 
ascends along the beck to (3 m.) the head of the Easedale Valley (c. 1600 ft.). 
We cross the head of the Wythburn Valley (descending to the right; usually 
very wet), and re-ascend to (4 m.) Greenup Edge (2000 ft.; view), between 
High Raise (1.; 2500 ft.) and Ullscarf {2310 ft.). In descending we turn to 
the right (N.; route indicated by small cairns on big rocks). Below Lining 
Crag the path again becomes clear, descending along the right bank of 
Greenup Gill. Borrowdale is now in view. At (o m.) Stonethwaite we cross 
the beck. Hence to (7 m.) Rosthwaite, see p. 453. — From Grasmere to 
Keswick, by road, see Rte. SSb. Keswick may be reached also vift Dunmail 
Raise, Harrop Tarn or Armboth FeU, and Watendlath (4-4^ hrs.). 

Coniston Water (143 ft.), formerly known as Thurston Mere, 
lies wholly within Lancashire, parallel with and 5 m. W. of 
Windermere. Just over 5 m. long and i-J m. wide, it presents a 
less imposing version of that larger lake. The N. end, over- 
looked by Coniston Old Man and other fells, is the finest part; 
but the view down the lake (espeS^ially from near Tam Hows, 
see below) is very attractive also. 

Here in 1956 Donald Campbell set up a world water speed record of 
225.63 m.p.h. 

The village of CONISTON, a good tourist-centre, beauti- 
fully situated at the foot of the Old Man and Yewdale Crags, 
i m. from the W. bank of the lake at its N. end, is the terminus 
of a branch-railway from Foxfield (Rte. 54). 

Hotels. Son, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs.; pended. — Boats on the lake. 

Crown, P. 2^, both closed in winter. Motor-Buses to Ambleside, with 
Black Bull, RB. 14/6, P. 7i gs. connections for Windermere and 

Steamer service on the lake sus- Keswick, and to Ulverston. 

Coniston is as closely associated with John Ruskin (181^ 
1900) as Grasmere is with Wordsworth. Ruskin is buried in a 
comer of the churchyard, under a ‘runic* cross. About 100 
yds. N. of the church is the Ruskin Museum (adm. free weekdays, 
ICMi),' containing drawings and MSS. by Ru^in, minerals 
collected by him, a ‘rock harmonicon’ (a dulcimer of 3 octaves 
made for Ruskin of Skiddaw stone), photographs, books, and 
personal relics from Brantwood (see below). 

Tour Round the Lake, 13ft m. The Old Man, to the N.W., is the domin- 
ant feature throughout the drive. We leave Coniston by the Bowness road, 
and then round the head of the lake. At 1ft m. G J » Tent i.odge, where Tenny- 
Mn once sojourned. On the same side, 1 m. farther oil is Brantw&od, the 
home of Ruskin ftom 1871 until his death in 1900. Earher tenants were the 
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oppoAXth now a rarmhouie, was once the chierseat oftne Le Fleming. Tbe 
banks lower down the lake are beaatifuQy wooded. About ^ m. beyond (6| m.) 
High Nibthwaite. at the foot of the lake, we turn r. to cross the Crake and join 
the road from ureenodd (Rte. 54; buses). Him. Torver (Church House inn, 
RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.). Helvdlyn, Fairfield, and Red Screes come into sight as 
we proceed (N.E.) to (13i m.)Coni8tOtt. 

Short Walks. To reach *Tani Hows (2i m.), the best poim of view near 
Coniston (4520 acres of N.T. land, running N. from Coniston Water and W* 
to the Duddon Valiev), we follow tbe Ambleside road to a point c. i m. 
beyond the head of the lake and nearly opposite Waterhead House, Hence 
we ascend to the left through a woody dale, to (2 m. from Gmniston) Tam 
Hows Farm (1.). At (24 m.) the top of the hill we come suddenly upon the 
tarn, set in a delightful hollow, among heather, bracken, and thasoft greenery 
of plantations. The high ground on tbe opposite side of the valliy commands 
a beautifVil *View. From this point we may either descend to ue Bowness 
road at Hawkshead HiU^ or retrace our steps until we come uponja steep path 
descending (r.) through Tom Gill mio Fewdc/e.— The route to (2|m.)TiIber* 
tfawaite Gill, a romantic little rocky glen, traversed by a series of ^tbridges, 
step-ladders, wooden galleries, and planks (at present out of repair), is indi- 
cated below. At the top of the gorge is a pretty little waterfall. The return 
may be varied by striking direct from the wateifall to Coniston (path rough 
and muddy), or by a track descending N. of the gorge to Tilberthwaite Farm, 
with fine downward views into the deft. 

Ascents. Tbe ^Coniston Old Man (i.e. Allt Maen^ stera or high rodk; 
2635 ft.) is ascended in 14-2 hrs. Its sides are disfigured by copper mines 
and slate quarries, and many different tracks lead to the summit. The best 
route is by a track above and left of the Church Beck, eventually bending to 
the Idt towards a slate quarry near Low Water (1786 ft.). Thence we climb 


1^ Fairfield, Red Screes, High Street (N.E.), the pyramidal 111 Bell, Esthwaite 
Water, part of Windermere, Ingleborough and other Yorkshire hills (in the 
distance), Coniston Water (S.E.), Morecambe Bay and the sea (S.), Snowdon 
(S.W.: in very clear weather), tbe tiny Blind Tam (in the foreground), Devoke 
water (W.) with the sea and the Isle of Man beyond it, and the Scafell group 
(N.W.). Immediately to the W. is the precipitous Dow Crag (2555 ft.), with 
Goat's Water at its foot (not visible from the summit). The descent may be 
made W. and S.W. over Dow Crag to the Walrm Scar Pass (see below); to the 
N.W., vifi Seathwrdte Tarn (1210 ft.; now a reservoir), to the Duddon Valley 
(aee below); or to the N. to the Wrynose Pass (p. 460; 2-24 hrs.), vi& Brhn 
Pell (261 1 ft.). Great How Crags (2625 ft.) and Carrs (2575 ft.). A favourite 
round for good walkers is to keep along the ridge to the top of Wetberlam 
(aee below) and descend thence to Little Langdale (p. 452; 3 hrs.). — Wetbar- 
iain (2502 ft.) is ascended from Coniston vift the Tilberthwaite Glen (see below) 
in li->2 hrs. Tbe view is fine and fairly extensive. 

FkoM Coniston to Dungeon Gill, 8 m. The road, impracticable for 
cart, follows the Ambleside road through Yewdale, with Yewdale Crag 
0050 ft.) to the left. At (14 m.) the fork we bear left, ascending through 
Wberthwaite Glen, To (he ri^t are Raven Crag, Wy Crag, and Holme Fdl. 
TUberthwaite GUI (see abov^ diverges to the left 1 m. above the fork. Beyond 
C2| m.) High Tilberthwaite Farm we pass through the gate on the left After 
pasi^ some slate quarries we descend, keeping roughly to the W. (U to 
crow the Brathay below (44 m.) the farm of rell Foot, Hence vi& Blea Tam 
10 (8 m.) Dungeon Gill, see p. 452. 

From Coniston to the Duddon Valley and Eskdalb, vifi the Walna 
Scar Pass and Birker Mbor. The route described below (11 m. in 4-5 hrs.) 
Is the shortest and for walkers only. Walking may be avoided altogether by 
driving vil Broughton (Rte. 54) and Ulpha (see below). — We paw under the 
railway, to the N. of the ttetion, and follow the Walna Scar cart-road, i^iidi 
reaches the open fell at (1 m.) a point where five tracks meet. Our road 
(finger-posts) keeps tbe direction we have been following and passes tbe tiny 
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Boo Tarn. After 1 m. the track to Ooat*s Water, Dow Crag, and Coniston 
Old Man diverges to the right. Good retrospects as we ascend to (3i m.) 
Walna San Pass (1990 ft.; *View). The descending route bears first to the 
left and then to the right, soon skirting Long house GUI. At (5 m.) Long 
House we bear to the left, join (5^ m.) the Duddon valley road (r. for Lan^ 
dale), and follow it S. to (6 m.) Seathwaite (Inn). In the churchyard is the 
mve of 'Wonderful Walker,' rector and benevolent despot of the parish for 
67 years (1735-1802), “a Pastor such as Chaucer's verse portrays,” who, with 
a stipend of less than £50, brought up and liberally educated a large family, 
besides leaving a fortune of £2000. In summer a bus plies between Seathwaite 
(not to be confounded with Seathwaite in Borrowdale) and (8 m.) Broughton, 

The *Duddoo Valley, which we have now reached, is described in Words- 
worth's series of charming sonnets with singular fidelity to nature. The river 
descends, in a wonderfhl series of bends and water-breaks, from the sterile 
ridges of the Wrynose Pass to the stony levels near Cockley Beck^ the dewly 
graven cleft at Blrks Bridge, and the fine gorge just above Seathwaite, The 
N.W. bank between the Wrynose Pass and Grass Gars (see below) lies within 
the confines of the Hardknott National Forest Park (see Rte. 55d). Farther 
down the scene becomes tamer, till the stream sleeps through its last marsh 
to its junction with the sea. — Those who wish to return to Coniston vifl 
Broughton follow the road leading S.W. from Seathwaite. H ni. Bridge over 
the Duddon. 3 m. Ulpha (pron. 'Oofa'; Traveller’s Rest, P. 21/ or 7 gs.), where 
the fell road to Eskdale Green (fair surface, but bad descent on the Eskdale 
side) diverges to the right. From Ulpha to (8 m.) Broughton (Rte. 54) we 
may follow either bank of the stream. 

Walkers making direct from Seathwaite to Eskdale follow the road N. 
About \ m. beyond the junction of the Walna Scar road we take a steep grassy 
path to the left, cross the Duddon by (1 m.) stepping-stones, and ascend (with 
GiU Spout on the left) to the abandoned farm of (1? m.) Grass Gars, the last 
house we shall see before reaching Eskdale. Here we choose the traw to the 
right, crossing Birker Moor and skirting the S. slopes of Harter Fell (r., 
2140 ft.). At (3i m.) a fork we take the track to the left and descend rapidly 
to (4i m.) the main Eskdale road (Rte. 55d). This is reached at a point near 
the Woolpack Inn (a little to the right). To reach Boot we follow the road to 
the left (W.) for about 1 m. and then turn to the right. 

D, Ennerdale, Wasdalo, Scafell, and Eskdale 

From the outside this W. section of the Lake District is most naturally 
approached from the road or railway between Ravensglass on the S. and 
Whitehaven on the N. (see Rte. 54; through-carriages from London). It 
communicates with other parts of the district by various passes. 

Ennerdale Water (368 ft.), the northernmost lake in this 
section, is about 2j m. long and iri wide. The lake and its 
dale d^rve a visit, but the approaches from the W. are un- 
interesting. The lower slopes have been afforested by the govern- 
ment, but above c. the 1250 ft. contour and E. of the Black 
Sail track the dale is lield by the National Trust. 

From Whitehaven (Rte. 54) the approach by road is viS the half-dereliet 
mining town of Cleator Moor, whence it is 3i m. to Ennerdale Bridge (the 
churchyard of which is the scene of Wordsworth's The Brothers') and 1| m. 
more to the AnglePs Inn (RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.), at the foot of the lake. — A 
motor-bus runs from Whitehaven to En n er da le Bridge on Tues., Thun., Sat 
Aud (summer only) Sun. 

The character of the lake is stem md solemn, and the 
mountains encircling it vie in grandeur with any in the district 
The Steeple and Pillar group forms a specially fine oomHnar 
don beyond its bpad. 

FkOM ENNBitOALB TO Wastwaish (9} m., in hrs.). From the Angier't 
Inn we foBow the N. bank of the lake (views). ]^ond (2^ m.)ili head we 
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BMcend on the right bank of the river liza (eart-road), with the Steeple and 
Pillar towering on our right. Beyond (3| m.) GUUrthwaite Farm (now a 
Youth Hostel) a path crossing a snudl briw to the right ascends to the foot 
of the famous Pitlar Rock (p. 445). About 24 m. farther on our path joins the 
route from Buttermere near another Youth Hostel. From this point over the 
Stack Sail Pass to (9i m.) fVasdate Head, see p. 446. — From the Angler’s 
Inn to Scale Hill, Crummock Water, and Buttermere, see p. 444. 

^Wastwater (200 ft.), the most grim and savs^ of all the 
lakes, is just over 3 m. long, ^ m. wide, and 260 ft. deep. Hie 
most characteristic feature of the imposing landscape is the 
almost perpendicular series of the *Screes on its S.E. bank, 
culminating in Illgill Head (1978 ft.). Around thel head of the 
lake rise Yewbarrow, Kirk Fell, Great GableL Ltngmell, 
Scafell Pike, and Scafell — a magnificent group. Theltimber near 
its foot makes a splendid foreground. The lake i^ subject to 
sudden squalls from the S. 

Wastwater is best approached from the S.W.. and the most convenient 
starting-point is Seascale (Rte. 54), whence a motor-bus runs to (24 m.) 
Gosforth, where the road crosses the Barrow-Whitehaven road. It then 
turns r. and forks 1., bridges the Bleng and (after a steep climb) descends to 
(6} m.) Nether Wasdate (Strands HoUd. temp., RB. 14/, P. 64 gs.), 1 m. 
from the S. end of Wastwater. Thence the road runs along the N.W. bank 
(* Views) to (124 m.) Wasdale Head. A narrow road on the left, 3 m. beyond 
Gosforth, passes close to the prominent crag of Buckbarrow and in 24 m. 
joins the lakeside road 34 m. from Wasdale Head. — Wasdale Head may be 
reached ft’om Ravenglass (Rte. 54) by taking the miniature railway to (7 m.) 
Dalegarth, and walking thence (64 m. more) vift Boot and Bummoar Tarn 
(see Mow). ! 

Wasd^e Head (Wastwater Hotel, RB. 15/6, P. 8'i^ gs.), or 
Wastdale Head, in a deep and mountain-girt hollow, 1 m. from 
the N.E. end of Wastwater, is the headquarters for many fine 
ascents and excursions and the chief centre of British rock- 
climbing. The Fell and Rock Climbing Club has a hut (mem- 
bers only) at Brackenrigg. The great rock-faces are on Scafell, 
Great Gable (N. front; Napes Ridges on S. side), and Pillar 
(Pillar Rock on N. side), but there are scores of other interesting 
courses in the gills and upper crags. A good deal of snow and 
ice work is done at Christmas and Easter. The quamt church 
is one of the smallest in England (42 ft. by 16 ft.). William 
Ritson (1807-90), a former landlord of the hotel, was a typical 
Cumberland ^statesman’ or yeoman farmer, famous for his 
yams, and forming a link with the Wilson and Wordsworth 
group. 

Walk sound Wastwates (12 m.). The route recommended is to descend 
elottg the N.W. bank and return to Wasdale Head viA the top of the Screes 
l^ne and varying views). We ascend to the S. end of the Screes vifl Howl Gill 
and descend to Wasdale Head viA the Bummoor Tarn track (see below). 
Tto Screes are most imposing, however, when seen from dose bdow them. 

Ascents. The Scafell Mountains, S.E. of Wasdale Head, form the most 
imposing mup in the Lake District. The top of Scafell Pike, the highest 
summit m England, waspresrated in 1920 by Lord Leconfidd to the National 
Trust as a War memorial, and in 1925 all Scafdl and SMell Pike above 2000 
ft. was added to this gift. Though the usual routes are quite safe in godd 
weather, great care should be exercised in mist. — *Scafel] Pike (3210 ft.) 
is the most repaying dimb <2-3 hxs.). The usual route is viA LingiMl OiU. 
We cross (4 bs.) the Ltngmell Beck and a wall, and ascend towards the S. 
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round the base of Ungmell (2649 ft.) which rises to the left. Higher up we 
cross another wall and the Ungmell Gill, reaching the foot of hr.) Brown 
Tongue. The fine rocks in front are part of Scafell. We ascend the tongue, 
in c. 4 m. bearing to the left* and after i hr., in the dip between Ungmell and 
Scafeu Pike, we turn to the right. Hence to the top, i-4 hr. A finer and harder 
route ascends W. vift m.) Burnthwaite, following the general course of the 
Lingmell Beck. After 4 m. more our path diverges to the right from the Sty 
Head track just before its steep rise. We bend to the right and ascend, keeping 
well to the right of the fine chasm of Piers Gill, In ^1 hr. more we join the 
above-described route in the hollow between Ungmell and the Pike. A more 
leisurely route goes on from the above-mentioned fork to the Sty Head and 
(24 m.) Esk House and ascends thence to the right to (14 m.) the top. The 
* View includes Skiddaw and a bit of Derwentwater (N.), Helvellyn and Fair- 
field (N.E.), the High Street range (E.), Ingleborough (in the distance) and 
part of Windermere (S.E.), the Coniston Old Man (S.S.E.), Black Combe and 
the Dudddn estuary, and Snowdon (S.), the sea, the Isle of Man, and (at 
times) the Moume Mountains in Ireland (S.W. and W.). The descent may m 
made to Dungeon Gill or Rosthwaite (marked paths). 

Scafell (3162 ft.) also may be ascended from Wasdale Head, either viA 
Brown Tongue (see above) or viA Burnmoor Tarn (p. 460), with about the same 
expenditure of time and ener^ as Scafell Pike. This, however, is not recom- 
mended to those who have climbed the pike. It is much better to combine the 
two (1 hr. extra) by passing from one to the other by the Mickledore ridge 
(not difficult in good weather). From Scafell Pike we descend to the S.W. to 
(i hr.) the ridge, cross it, turn to the ri^t, and follow a grassy terrace (between 
Scafell and its screes) to (i hr.) the foot of Lord*s Rake, a steep scree slope. 
The way thence to (4 hr.) the summit is unmistakable. The view is similar to 
that from the Pike, but more of Wastwater is visible. The direct descent (steep 
and laborious) is on the W. side, viA Green How and Hard Rigg. to (1 hr.) the 
Burnmoor Tam track aboye Wasdale Head Hall (c. 14 m. from the Wastwater 
Hotel). — The ‘View from Great End (2984 ft.), the N.E. massif of the Seidell' 
group, is even finer than that from Sdafell Pike (Derwentwater and Borrow- 
dale are marked features). It is easily reached from Scafell Pike in 4 hr. The 
most direct descent is to (i hr.) Esk House (p. 453). — Lingmell (2649 ft.), 
the grassy W. member of the Scafell group, is sometimes ascended (no difficulty) 
en route to Scafell Pike (similar but less extensive view). — *Great Gable 
(2949 ft.) is one of the finest ascents from Wasdale Head (easiest viA Sty 
Head Pass; 1 hr.). Kirk Fell (,2631 ft.; viA Black Sail Pass) and Yewbarrow 
(2058 ft.; ♦View of Wastwater) may also be ascended. — *Piers Gill, a chasm 
on the E. side of Lingmell, 2 m. E. of Wasdale Head, is a fine thing for the 
ordinary tourist to look at but not enter. — From Wasdale Head to Ambleside, 
see Rte. 55c; to Boot, see below; to Ennerdale, see p. 457; to Keswick, see 
Rte. 55 b. „ 

Eskdale, descending S.W. to the coast from between the 
Scafell range on the W. and the fells stretching S. from Bow 
Fell on the E., has (like the Duddon Valley) no lake on its 
floor. Its mountains and waterfalls, however, repay a visit. 

The narrow-gauge railway mentioned on p. 431 brings us in summer from 
Ravenglass viA (44 m.) Eskdale Green (Bower House, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.) 
to (64 m.) Dalegarth. hw-way up the dale, while Esk House forms the approach 
from other parts of the district to its head. A rough and narrow road, on the 
line of the old Roman road, connects it with the Duddon ^Valley and the 
Langdales. 

Boot {Burnmoor Inn, RB. 15/6, P. 7i gs.; Woolpack, 1 m. E., 
RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.), i m. above the terminus of the railway, is a 
anall village on the beck deseeding from Burnmoor Tam, 
250 yds. N. of the main road and i m. from the Esk. 

The chief attraction near Boot is ♦Dalegarth Force or Stanley GUI, whidi, 
though not very high (60 ft.), is from ite setting deservedly regarded as the 
finest waterfall in the Lake District. On joining the main road, we turn to 
the right and follow it towards the W. to (4 m.) a school. Opposite this we 
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turn to the left and cross the Esk to m.) Dolegarth Hall, a quaint old farm- 
house. We follow a wall E. (1.) thence, and the gate for the fiul is the thiM on 
the left (U m. from Boot). Fine view from the open fell i m. above the fUl. 

To see something of Upper Eskdale we follow the road to the E. to a point 
about H m. beyond the Woolpack Inn (near the foot of the Hardloiott 
Pass). Here we diverge to the Im, pass the farm of Butterilket, turn to the 
right, and ascend along the left bank of the Esk to (2 m.) the small but 
diarming Esk Falls. We may follow the Esk hence to (li hr.) Esk Hause 
(N.W.), or the Ungcove Beck (N.E.) to Three Tarns (S. slope of Bow Fell) 
and (2 hrs.) Dungeon Gill (p. 452), but dear weather is desiiable. The whole 
of Upper Eskdale--E. of the river Esk from Wha House Bridge (c. 1 m. E. 
of the Woolpack) upward; S. and W. of Esk Hause, BowfelL Crinkle Crags, 
Pike o* Blisco and the Wrynose Pass: and N. of the Duddon—ii now contained 
in the Hardknott National Forest Park, administered by thelForestry (^m- 

Ascbnts. Scafell (see abovd is ascended in 4-S hrs. We\divbrge to the 
left from the main road. } m. e. of the Woolpack, and follow\a lane (finger- 
post) to Bird How and (i m.) Taw House. After i m. more the track crosses 
a bridge, with a small waterfkll on each side of it, beyond wh\ch it ascends 
to the Idt in zigzags. It then turns to the right and curves round towards 
the N. (not always very clear), passing to the right of High Scarth Crag 
(1458 ft.). In about i hr. we reach Cam Spout, descending from the Mickle- 
dore ridM (see above). We ascend to the right of the beck, turn to the left 
and reach (} hr.) the top. A less interesting route diverges from the Bummoor 
Tam track at Gill Bank and ascends the long slope to the right (passing Eel 
Tarn and Stony Tarn) until it joins the path described above. — The route up 
Scafell Pike (see above) coincides with that described above as far as Cam 
Spout. The direct route thence (20-30 min.; laborious) is to climb to the top 
of Mickledore and turn to the nght. 

From Boot to Ambleside viA the Hardknott Pass and the Wrynose Pass 
(Id m.; a walk of at least 5 hrs.: route unsuitable for motor-<pirs). From 
Boot to (2| m.) the beginning of the Hardknott route, see above. Our road 
(rough) ascends to the E. to (3i m.) the Hardknott Pass (1290 ft.), between 
Harter Fell (2140 ft.; r.) and Hard Knott (1803 ft.). Fine view of Eskdale 
and Scafell. Just to the left of the road, at the head of the first steep rise 
from Edtdale, is Hardknott Castle, an interesting example of a Roman fort. 
We now descend into the upper part of the Duddon Valley. At (5 m.) Cockley 
Beck (N.T.) our road begins the ascent to Wrynose Pass, while the road to 
the right descends along the Duddon. 7i m. Wrynose Pass (1270 ft.), with 
the *Three Shire Stone,' where Cumberland, Lancashire, and Westmorland 
meet. As we descend. Pike o' Blisco (2304 ft.) rises to the left and Little 
Langdale opens up in front. 9 m. Fell Foot, and thence to (16 m.) Ambleside, 
tee p* 452. 

Aom Boot to Wasdau Head viA Burnmoor Tarn, 6 m. The track 
ascends N. along the iVhillan Beck, passing (A m.) the farm of Gill Bank. It 
reaches (3 m.) its culminating point near Burnmoor Tarn (832 ft.). It then 
descends (views) to (6 m.) the hotel at Wasdale Head. 

From Boot to Ulpha (Duddon W alley), 7 m. We follow the road up the 
glen of Stanley Gill (.Dolegarth Force, see above) and pass (2 m.) the farm of 
Low Ground. Just beyond this the road forks. Walkers may keep straight on 
to (2^ m.) Blrkerthwaite, beyond which a somewhat blind path crosses Black 
Moor and rejoins the road U m. farther on. The driving route (rough) 
takes the right branch at the fork, passes (2i m.) High Ground, and i m. 
fisrther on joins the Eskdale-Ulpha road, where we turn left. (The hi^lying 
Dewke Water (765 ft.) is k m. straight ahead.] 7 m. Ulpha, see p. 457. 


56. THE PLE OF MAN 

The ISLE OF MAN (227 sq. m.; 54,500 inhab.), situated in 
the Irish Sea, midway between England and Ireland (c. 30 m. 
from both) and 16 m. S. of Barrow Head in Scotland, is 33 m; 
kxQg ahd 12 m. broad. In early August the more acces^ble 
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pleasure-resorts and beauty spots are apt to be overcrowded 
with excursionists from the industrial towns of N. England 
and the Midlands; but farther afield the island, mountamous 
except in the extreme N., has a wealth of attractive scenery 
in its wooded glens and cliff-bound coast that well repays 
exploration and is not overrun even in the hei^t of the season 
(V^tsun to late Sept.). The inhabitants still preserve some of 
their old-world customs, though the Manx language (akin to 
Gaelic, with a Scandinavian flavour, especially in proper 
names) now survives only in ceremonial (see p. 464). Of the 
antiquities the most important are the ^Crosses, decorated with 
interlaced patterns and Norse runes; the churches, though small 
and ancient, are of little interest. — The roads are good, motor 
coaches and cars for hire are abundant at moderate charges, 
and' the Isle of Man Road Services control an excellent service 
of buses to all parts of the island. — The Manx cat (now rare) 
is a tailless variety of the domestic cat. 

Histofy and Adminittiration. ElUm Vannin or Mannin (perhaps *mid<Ue 
isle*)* the place-names in which are mostly of Norse or Celtic origin, has no 
very authentic early history. In the 9th cent, it was conquered by the Nor- 
wegians, *Orry the Dane* being the first Norse ruler, but about 1266 it be- 
came subject to Scotland by purchase. Edward I of England, however, 
intervened, and from 1341 it has been under English overlordship. Its first 
viceroys, the Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury, called themselves 'Kings of 
Man* and were crowned' in Peel Cathedral. In 1406 Henry IV bestowed the 
island upon the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, the fourth of whom changed his 
title in ISOS to 'Lord of Man,’ on the ground that he would rather be a great 
lord than a petty king. Duringthe Civil War the island was held for theldng 
by the 7th or 'great’ Earl of Derby, but after his execution in 1631 it was 
surrendered by the receiver-genefal, William Christian, the Illiam Dhfine 
('brown-haired William*) of Manx historv. In 1765 the Duke of Atholl, 
descendant and successor of the Earls of Derbv, sold his sovereignty for 
£70,000 to the Crown, which in 1825 acquired also the manorial and other 
rights for £417,144. — The chief industries of the island are agriculture and 
catering for visitors. 

A form of home rule prevails in the Isle of Man. The Court op Tynwau>, 
the legislative and executive authority, consists of the Lieutenant-Governor 
(Sir Ambrose Flux DundkS), the Council^ and the House of Keys^ one of the 
oldest legiriative assemblies in the world, with 24 elected members. The 
Council includes the bishop, the two deemsters or judges, the attorney-general, 
all appointed by the Crown, two nominees of the Lieut.-Oovemor, and four 
members dected from the House of Keys. British Acts of Parliament do not 
apply to the Isle of Man, unless it be expressly so enacted, but the laws of 
Tynwald require the approval of the Crown, and must be proclaimed on the 
Hill of TVnwald (p. 464)^ — The use of the well-known 'three legs* device dates 
from 12 m; the motto 'Quocunque jeceris stabit’ appeared on the earliest 
known Manx coinage (1668). — The Bishop of Sodor and Man takes the first 
part cHfhis title from the 'Sudreyjar* (i.e. the Hebrides as distinct from the Nor- 
dieyjar, or Orkney and Shetland), within the diocese until the 14th century. 
— Scott*s 'Peveril of the Peak,^ Wilkie Collins’s 'Armadale/ and several 
novds by Hall Caine refer to the Ide of Man. — The Tourist Trqpky Molor 
Cycle Races, hdd every June in Man, attract many competitors and thousands 
of visitors. * . - - _ 

Steamer Services. Douglas and Ramsey are the chief ports of entry. To 
Douglas services are maintained by the Isle of Man Steam Packet Co. 
(agent, Thos. Orford St Son, 40 Brunswick St., Liverpool) firom Liverpool on 
weekdays (daily in summer; 70 m.; 34hrs.:28/, 20/; ret. 45/, SS/L and ffom 
Fleetwood in summer, daily, exoem Sun. (56 m.; 2i fart.; same fares). Day 
excursions dso from Liverpool, Blackpool (vii Fleetwood), Heyshain, and 
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Llandudno to Dou^s. — In addition there are services in summer from 
Ardrossan to Douglas 2 or 3 times weekly (7 hrs.; 40/, 30/; ret 60/, 43/) and 
occasionally to Ramsey; from Belfast to Ramsey and Douglas; and from 
Dublin to Douglas. — Intending visitors to the island should consult the 
current time-tables, obtainable Kom the Steamer Co.’s head office (Imperial 
Buildings, Douglas) or their agent (address above). 

Motor Cars under 40 cwt. (49/-1S8/9), motor cycles (lS/3, ret 27/3; with 
side-car 31/6, ret. 60/3), and bicycles (6/ single or return) are conveyed from 
Liverpool or Fleetwood to Douglas by passenger steams. Cranage and 
porterage extra. Private motors must obtain an exemption licence from the 
Highw^ Board (Athol Street, Douglas) within 24 hours of landing (motor 
car 10/6, motor cycle 2/6, driver 1/: valid four months). \ 

Air Services. The airport is at Ronaldsway, li m. N.E\ of Castletown. 
Services from London by B.E.A. daily (exc. Tues.) in summet (2 hrs.; £6 14/, 
ret. £13 7/, 30-day ret. £11); from Liverpool^ 2-4 services uaily (50 min.; 
£3 8/, ret. £6 13/, 30-day ret. £4 14/) ; from Manchester ^ Blackpool, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, etc. 

DOUGLAS (20,300 inhab.), the chief town, is fiiiiely siti^ated 
on a wide bay on the E. coast, backed by a range of bills, just 
below the confluence of the Awin Dhoo and Awin Glass (i.e. 
dark and light rivers). During the summer months its popula- 
tion is quadrupled by excursionists, for whom every variety 
of entertainment is provided, including the characteristic huge 
dancing-halls. The port of Douglas is the first in the world to be 
controfied by radar (1948). 


Steamers land their passengers at 
the Victoria Pier, — Railway Sta- 
tion, North Quay, ^ m. W. of the 
landing-place. 

Hotels. Fort Anne, Douglas Head 
Rd., RB. 25/6, P. 12 gs.; Castle 
M«ia, Central Prom., RB. 21/6, 
P. 91 gs.; Empress, Central Prom., 
no R., Whit.-mid-Sept., RB. 21/6, 
P. 10 gs.; Metropole, Queen’s Prom., 
100 R., RB. 27/^35/6, P. 81-12 
Sefton, Harris Promenade, 100 
RB. 21 /, P. 91 gs. ; Central, Broadway, 
near Central Prom., RB. 16/6, P. 
91 gs.; Peveril, opposite the pier, 
RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.; Waverley, 
Queen’s Prom., RB. 21/, F. 81 m. 
Villiers. *Loch Promenade, 111 R., 
RB. 17/6, P. 71 gs.; numerous other 
hotels and boarding houses. — At 
Onchan (see below): Majestic Lido, 
with tennis courts and bathing pool, 
near the Howstrake' Golf Links, 
ISO R., RB. 31/6, P. 9-14 gs.’ 
Dj^lis Bay, 11 m. N. of pier, P. from 


Post Office. Regent St. — In- 
formation OpncE, 13 Victoria St. 

Motor-Buses from Lord St. (1 m. 
W. of Victoria Pier) to Castletown, 
Port Erin, and Port St, Mary; Peel; 
Laxey and Ramsey; Port Soderick; 
etc. — Horse Tramway from the 
pier to Derby Castle. 

Steamer cruises to Belfast, 
Ardrossan, Llandudno, Ramsey; and 
around the Island. — Steam Ferry 
Ad,) from the pier to Douglas Head, 

Pleasure Resorts. Gaiety Theatre, 
Harris Prom. ; Palace, Central Prom. ; 
Derb^ Castle, Queen’s Prom., with 
dancing, concerts, and variety enter- 
tainments; Villa Marina, Harris 
Prom., with concert-hall and gardens. 
Also at Onchan Head and Douglas 
Head isoe below); etc. 

Golf Courses at Howstrake, 21 m. 
N.E., near Groudle Glen, and at 
Fort Anne, on Douglas Head to 
theS. 


In the oldest part of Douglas, W. of Victoria Pier, are the 
chief public buildings, including the Town Hall (1899) and the 
Legislative Buildings (1894)rviith the Keys Chamber, Tynwald 
Court, and Govenunent Offices. The chief attraction, however, 
of the town is the splendid sea-front, a promenade 2 m. long. 
In the bay rises the Conister Rock, on which is a Tower of 
Refuge for shipwredced mariners (1832). The Castle Mona 
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Hotel was built as the residence of the Duke of Atholl, the last 
Lord of Man. The Manx Museum (adm. free weekdays, 1(X“5), 
in Crellin’s Hill, above the junction of the Loch and Harris 
Promenades, contains a singular ♦Crucifixion (? Celtic), in low 
relief, from the Calf of Man, an old two-roomed cottage, and 
other Manx bygones, a good local natural history collection, 
memorials of T. E. Brown (1830-97), the Manx poet, etc. 

On Douglas Head (view), reached by ferry (see above) or by the swing- 
brid^ at the end of Parade St., are a lighthouse, a war memorial cross, Port 
Skillion bathing-creek, an open-air theatre, etc. Here begins the ^Marine 
Drive (no cars), which runs along the picturesque rocky cliffs to (3 m.) Port 
Soderick, another popular resort with a pretty glen. — Services outside the old 
church at Kirk Braddan (Sun., 10.4S a.m.), H m. N.W., are attended in summer 
by thousands of visitors. The 18th cent, church has an earlier tower and a 
number of runic crosses. John Martin (d. 18S4), the artist, is buried in the 
churchyard. — The N. suburb of Onchan is reached by bus vifi Government 
Houset the official residence of the Lieut.-Governor. The church, with its 
pretty spire, likewise attracts visitors on Sundays. — About 4 m. W. of Douglas 
IS Braaid (motor-bus to Mount Murray, see below, 1^ ni. S.E.), with two pre- 
historic monuments known as St. Patrick's Chair and the StoM Circles. — 
A steamer-trip round the island (see above) should not be omitted. 


From Douglas to Port Erin 

14i m. Motor-Bus in- 1 hr.; to Port St. Mary in 65 min.; to Castletown 
in 3S min. Railway in SO min.; to (10 m.) Castletown in 35 min. 

3J m. Mount Murray (450 ft.; Hotel, P. gs.) commands 
splendid views. — 5^- m. Santon 0.; Arragon, RB. 18/, P. 8 gs.), 
for Port Greenaugh, a pretty bay on the coast 1 m. S. — At 
(7i m.) Ballasalla are the unimportant ruins of Rushen Abbey, 
a Cistercian off-shoot of Furness Abbey, not dissolved until late 
in the reign of Elizabeth (the last in (3reat Britain). It is now 
part of an inn-garden. Over the mill-dam is the Monks^ Bridge 
or Crossag (138i cent). 

9| m. Casfletown (George), once the capital of the island, is a 
sombre old town (1740 inhab.) with a tidal harbour. ^Castle 
Rushen (adm. daily, 10-7; 6d.), dating perhaps from the time of 
Magnus (1252-65), or somewhat earlier, was gallantly defended 
against Parliament by the Countess of Derby after the execution 
of her husband in 1651. It was afterwards used as the island 
gaol and as the seat of the legislature and still contains a court- 
house. In Bridge St. is an interesting Nautical Museum (adm. 
June-mid-Sept., 10-5; 3e/.). 

Cto the E. side of the town is King William's College, founded in 1668, the 
chief school on the island. Here were educated Dmu Farrar (1831-1903) 
and T. E. Brown (see above). Opposite is Hango Hill, where William Chris- 
tian was **shot to death*' in 1663 for his surrender of the island. Farther on is 
Derhyhaven (Castletown Golf Links, May-Sept, RB. 23/6, P. 12 gs., good; 
Derbyhaven, RB. 21/), a small village at the neck cXLangness, the promontory 
forming the E. boundmy of Castletown Bay, and beyond is Ronaldsway, H nt 
from Castletown, with the Isle of Man airport (motor-buses to Douglas, Port 
Brio, etc.). 

Hi m. Balladaole, where (at Chapel Hill) a remarkable 
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Viking boat-grave of the 9th cent, was discovered in 1945 above 
earlier Christian Celtic graves. — 12i m, Colby (r.), for the 
pretty Colby Glen, About 5 m. N. rises South Barrule (1585 ft.); 
with a fine view of the S. half of the idand. — At the fork 
(13 m.) we bear right for Port Erin (see below), and left for 
(14 m.) Port St, Mary (Balqueen Hydro, unlic., 140 R., P. 7 gs.; 
Carrlck Bay, RB. 20l;Perwick Bay, RB. 18/, P. 8 gs.), a fishing 
village and golfing resort on the W. side of Poolvh^h Bay, with a 
harbour and a breakwater 400 yds. long. 

This Is the starting-point for a coast walk to (7 m.) Port^Erin, round the 
*MuU Promontory, the S.W. extremity of the island, with in splendid cliffs 
and rock scenery, viS Perwick Bay; Noggin Head, with its perpendicular 
diffs and fine caves; the remarkable series of fissures known as the Chasms; 
Black Head and ^Spanish Head, where the cliffs rise to a height of 400 ft.; 
and Calf Sound. — On the direct road to Calf Sound is (H ^.) Cregneash, 
with the *Manx Village Folk Museum (adm. 10.30-1, 2-5.30, June-mid- 
Sept.; 3d,), a group of characteristic old Manx houses, centred round the 
cottage of Harry Kelly, a crofter who was one of the last persons to speak 
Manx as his mother-tongue. The Calf of Man (N.T.), an island of 616 acres, 
is reached by boat from Port St. Mary or Port Erin. It is noted for its bird 
life (landing fee 1/ ; closed during breeding season. May and June). About } m. 
S.W. of this island is the Chickens Rock, with a lighthouse (visible 16 m.). 

14i m. Port Erin (Belle Vue, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs. ; Falcon's Nest, 
Eagle, at these RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.), one of the oldest and most 
attractive towns in the island, with excellent bathing and golfing, 
is situated amid fine scenery on a square bay protected by a 
ruined breakwater. The aquarium of the Marine Biological 
Station here is open on weekdays in summer (10-5; 3t/.). 

On the N. side of the bay is (2 m.) Bradda Head, crowned with the Milner 
Tower (view). — A boat should be hired in fine weather to enjoy the magnifi- 
cent coast-scenery, as far as *Fleshwick Bay on the N. and the Calf of Man on 
the S. (experienced boatman necessary). 

The interesting road which runs N. from Port Erin to 04 m.) Peel (see 
below) passes near The Stacks (3^ m. ; surprising cliff-view from a view-point 
to the left), the Round Table (6 m.; 1000 ft.), Dalby (9 m.), and Glen Maye 
(11 m.). 


From Douglas to Peel 

94 m. Motor-Bus in 40 min.; Railway in 35 min. The railway runs dose 
to the highroad the whole way. 

Beyond (4 m.) Crosby, on the slopes of Greeba Mountain 
(1383 ft.) to the right, are Greeba Castle, the residence of Sir 
Hall C^aine (d. here in 1931), and the ruins of St, Trinian's 
Church, — m. St, John’s, the junction of lines to Ramsey 
and to Foxdale (H m.), with disiued silver and lead mines. 

Close to the station, on the right, is lyuwald Hill, an artificial mound, 
**Still marked with green turf cirdes narrowing stage above stage,** where, 
on July Sth, in accordance with ancient Scandinavian custom, new laws are 
promidnted (in Manx and English^ and officers are appmnted for the ensuing 
year, l^tor-boses run from St John’s N. to (2 m.) *Glen Helen (adm. €dX 
with charming woods, a hotel, a chalet-restaurant and the Rhenass Fall{25 ft.). 

9i m. PM(Cfdg Malin, P. 27/6), at the mouth of the Neb, the 
most picturesque town (2600 inhab.) on the island, consists of 
the old ii^iiig village and a well-bi^t visitors’ quarter. — On 
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Su Patrick*s Isle, united by a causeway with the W. ann of 
Peel harbour and reached also by feny (2d.) from the pier 
opposite, stands ♦Peel Castu (adm. daily, May~^t., 16-7; 
Sun. 2-6; 6d.), a group of ruins within a stout 16th cent. wall. 

To the right, beyond the Keep and the Guard Room, is the roofless Cahib- 
DRAL, said to have been founded by St. Germanus, a disciple of St. Pati^ 
though the existing remains date from the 13th and 14th centuries. We visit 
■Iso the Old Palace of the bishops, with a banqueting hall; Fenelkfs Tovmt 
whence Fenella is said to have leapt into the boat in Teveril of the Peak'; the 
Round Tower, resembUng those in Ireland: and the roofless little St. Patriclds 
Chapel {c. 9th cent.). 

A good walk from Peel leads S. along the cliffs, vift Corrin's Folly and 
Contrary Head, to (4 m.) *Glen Maye (adm. 4d.), a delightful wooded spot 
with pretty cascades. A motor>bus runs vift Glen Maye to (5 m.) Dolby, a 
quiet village, for (5i m.) The Nlarbyl, on the shore, commanding the best 
coast-view in the island. Thence to Port Erin, see above. — Motor-buses also 
to Kirk Michael and Ramsey, and to Castletown and Port Erin vi& Foxdale. 


From Douglas to Ramsey 

A. By the narrow-gauge *Manx Electric Railway, 18 m., in U hr- 
(retum 4/6); to Laxey 17^ m. in i hr. (return 3/). Magnificent views on 
both sides. 

The line runs from Derby Castle via Banks Howe (393 ft; 
views) and the Howstrake Golf Links (Hotel, RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.) 
to (2^ m.) Groudle Glen (adm. 1/), the most picturesque part of 
which is the Lhen Coon. About ^ m. N.E. of the glen is the old 
church of Lonan, with two runic crosses. — 4i m. Garwick Glen 
(adm. 6d.) is a pretty hollow, with the prehistoric Cloven Stones, 
On the beach (| m.) are some interesting smugglers* caves. — 
71 m. Laxey (Bridge^ P. 8 gs.) is a little bathing resort, with the 
Laxey Glen Gardens (adm. free) and the Big Wheel (3^.; 721 ft. 
in diameter) of the old lead mines. 

From Laxey the Snaefbll Electric Railway (average gradient 1 in 12) 
ascends to (5 m. in i hr.; return 3/6) the top of Snaefell (2034 ft.), the hi^iest 
mountain in the island. The line crosses the mountain road from Douglas to 
Ramsey at (34 m.) the Buhgalow Restaurant (1400 ft.), at the junction of the 
road to Sulby Glen (see below). The *View from the top (Summit Hotei, 
a licensed restaurant) comprises the whole of the island and, in clear weather, 
the peaks of the Lake District in England, the Mull of Galloway in Scotland, 
the Moume Mountains in Ireland, and the Snowdon group in Wales. 

The Ramsey line returns to the coast along the N. side of 
the valley, leaving on the left *King Orry*s Grave.* We then 
obtain a superb •View of Bulgham Bay, 400 ft. below. — lOi m. 
Dhoon Glen (adm. 6d,), Devonian in character, with a waterfall 
(130 ft. in two leaps). — 12i m. Glen Mona, with a pretty little 
fan. — 14 m. Ballaglass Glen (adm. 4d,), quite unspoilt, with 
pretty cascades. — On the left appears North Barrule (1860 ft.), 
on the right Maughold Head (373 ft.). — 18 m. Ramsey (see 
below). 

B. By Road, 15-24 m. according to the route selected. 

(i) The hilly coast-road via Laxey (16} m.; motor-bus in 
65 min.) is practically the same route as the electric railway. — 
(ii) The *Long Drive* via Glen Helen and Kirk Mkdiael (24 m.). 
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with only one diflQcult hill, follows the railway as far as St. 
John’s (see below), short of which we diverge to the right at the 
Ballacraine Inn^ ascend past the entrance to Glen Helen (p, 464), 
and descend to Kirk Michael^ beyond which we follow the rail- 
way route (see below). — (iii) The mountain road is a very 
laborious ascent as far as Sna^ell. We diverge to the left from 
the Laxey road at (1^ m.) Governor's Bridge md ascend to 
(4i m.) Keppelgate (magnificent views) and (8 m.)Uhe Bungalow 
Restaurant (see above), at the foot of Snaefell. Hence we may 
descend to the left through Sulby Glen and join theVLong Drive’ 
at (15 m.) Sulby (see below); or we may follow tne mountain 
road to the right which crosses the E. face of Snaefell and the 
W. slopes of North Barrule. By the former route Ramsey is 
20 m. from Douglas, by the latter 15 m. \ 

C. By Steam Railway or Bus vi& Kirk Michael. 23i- m. in 1~li hr., a 
much more circuitous route than the Manv Electric Railway. 

From Douglas to (7i m.) Su John's, see p. 464. Farther on 
the railway skirts the E. coast, which has some fine rock- 
scenery and a number of interesting caves. — 13^ m. Kirk 
Michael is a little summer resort ^ m. from the sea, with good 
bathing. At the parish church are preserved eight runic crosses. 
Glen Wyllin (adm. 4t/.), to the S., is a popular resort. — 
About 1 tn. N. of Kirk Michael, to ^e right of the i;ailway, is 
Bishopscourt, the modem residence of the bishop, with a theo- 
logical college and a chapel which serves as the pro-cathedral. 
— 16i m. Ballaugh (pron. ‘Baliff*)- The old church (17th cent.), 
1} m. N., has an 1 lUi cent, cross and a curious font. On the left 
is the Cwagh (see below). — 18i m. Sulby Glen, whence a road 
runs up the narrow *Sulby Glen, the ‘Manx Switzerland,* to the 
Tholt^y-Will Irm, which has beautiful grounds of 200 acres with 
waterfalls (adm. free). — 19^ m. Sulby Bridge, a favoiurite anglers’ 
resort (excellent trout-fishing). — 21^ m, Lezayre church con- 
tains a runic cross. 

23i m. Ramsey {Mitre, RB. 16/6, P, 7i gs.; Queen's, RB. 15/, 
P. 25/; Snaefell, RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.; Beach, unlic., P. 21/-25/; 
Ramsey Hydro, 1 m. N.), a town of 4600 inhab., situated on a 
magnificent bay, is the second holiday-resort on the island, 
quieter than Douglas. It has an excellent sandy beach and a 
pier 2160 ft, long. Beyond the small tidal harbour (swing- 
bridge or ferry) is Mooragh Park, with its marine lake. 

The environs of Ramsey, with its background of mountaixis. are very 
attractive. Pleasant walks may be taken to (1 m.) the Albert Tower (view); 
and vift Glen Auldyn or over North Barrule and along the ridge to Snaefell 
(see above). Wild orchises and other interesting plants are to be found in 
the Curragh, the partially drained marsh to the N. of Sulby and Ballaugh. — 
Motor-buses run along the coast S.JB., viA Ballure Glen and Port Lewaigue, to 
(34 m.) Maughold Head, where the churchyard contains a rare medieval cross 
(14th cent.) and many runic crosses; also viA (44 m.) Bride (*Thor Cross in the 
churchyard) to (7i m.) the Point of Ayre, the N. extremity of the island, with 
two lighthouses; and to <4 m. N. w.) Andreas, which has some inscribed tomb- 
slabs. in^uding *Sanduirs Cross, with beasts and inscriptions. 
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57. FROM LEEDS TO ILKLEY AND SKIPTON. 

WHARFEDALE 

road, 2^ m. A 6(». llm. 0//<»y.~A659. 14in. — A 65. 17 m. 

Ilkley. ~ 19| m. Addingham (r. for Bolton Abbey and Wharfedale. B 6160). — 
26k m. Skipton. 

Railway. 27i m. in 1-U hr.; to (16i m.) Ilkley in i hr.; also service from 
Bradford, vifrGuiseley, similar. Principal Stations: 10 m. Gulseley. — 164 m. 
Ilkley. — 214 m. Bolton Abbey. -^21% m. Skipton. Otley (124 m.) is better 
reached by an alternaUve line (4 hr.), which serves also Ilkley (184 m.). the 
trains diverging from the Harrogate line at (94 m.) Arthington. — For the 
direct route to Skipton (26 m.), see Rte. 52 h. 

This and the four following routes lie mainly in Yorkshire, the largest 
county in England (c. 6000 sq. m.). The county is divided into three Ridings 
(i.e. *thridings or thirds), which meet near the city of York, though York 
itself is in no riding but in the small district of Ainsty. The West Riding, 
the largest, is the seat of the great woollen and iron industries of Yorkshire. 
The East Riding, much the smallest, is predominantly agricultural. The 
North Riding includes the iron district of Cleveland, but otherwise is agri- 
cultural. except where occupied (like much of the N. part of the West Riding 
by stretches of semi-mountainous moors. Yorkshire is noted for the scenery 
of its dales (Rtes. 57. 63), its moors, and its coast (Rte. 60); and. in another 
direction, for the sturdy character and well-marked dialect of its natives. 
No part of England contains more important monastic remains; those of the 
great Cistercian abbeys are unequalled in Europe. 

A 660 quits Leeds via Headingley and Adel (see Rte. 52h). — 
At (8 m.) Bramhope (Parkway, RB. 23/6) is the large Golden 
Acre amusement paik. — 11 m. Otley (11,550 inhab.; Black 
Horse, RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.; Royal White Horse), a market town 
on the lower Wharfe, manufactures worsteds, paper, and 
printing-machines. It was the birthplace of Thomas Chippen- 
dale (1711-79), the cabinet-maker. The restored Perp. church 
contains 17th cent, monuments of the Fairfax family. To the S. 
rises the Chevin (925 ft.), affording a good view of the Wharfe 
valley and the hills to the N.W. 

About 14 m. N.E. is Farnley Ha//(Maj. Le G. G. W. Horton-Fawkes; adm. 
on written application), a mansion of 1581 with an additional wing of 1790 
by Carr of York. It contains a collection of water-colours and other works by 
Turner, who frequently visited his friend Walter Fawkes here, pictures by 
Reynolds and other masters, and various historical.relics. Guy Fawkes was a 
scion of the Farnley family. — To the Washburn valley, see Rte. 58. 

Denton Park (rebuilt after 1734), the birthplace of Gen, 
Fairfax (1612-71), is seen to the right, on the other side of the 
Wharfe, beyond (14 m.) Burley, 

To the left is an alternative route from Leeds (A 65; 134 m*) vift (10 j».) 
Cuiseley, which preserves the village stocks and a part-Norman church, 
dedicated to St. Oswald (pageant on the Sat. after St. Oswald’s Day, Aug. 
^). Here Charlotte BrontS’s parents were married in 1812; and in the 
churchyard lie many generations of Lotlgfellows, ancestors of the poet. 

17 m. ILKLEY (17,250 inhab.), identified with the Roman 
piicana, is a residential town (highest point 750 ft.), notable for 
its attractive combination of river, valley, and hill. 

Hotels. Cndglands, 100 R.. RB. Crescent House, unlic., RB. 18/6 
25/. P. 12 gs.; Ilkley Moor, RB. 21/, P. 74 gs.; Cow & Calf, about 14 nu 
P. 11 gs.; Crescent, RB. 21/, P. 10 S.E. 

Ip.; Troutbeck, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Post Office, Chantry Drive, near 
Sti^ Lea, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.; Town Hall. 
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Conmrtf, etc., in the King*s Hall. Grassington, and Buckdeiu 

Motor-Bmei to Leeds, Bradford, Ckilf Courcea on the banks of the 
Skipton, Harrogate, Boilon Abbey, Wharfe, and at Ben Rhydding. 

The late Perp. parish church of Al! Saints has three Anglian 
crosses in the churchyard. The Kite's Hall, S.E. of the station, 
houses a Museum of local history, including manv Roman finds 
(weekdays 10-8). To the N. of St, Margaret's Church, in the 
S. part of the town, is a singularly fine example of a rock wi^ 
*cup and ring* maikings. The old bridge across ifie Wharfe is 
now used for foot-traffic and cycles only. 

nkley is an excellent centre from which to make excursions\in Wharfedale 
and on the breezy moors which adjoin it. Bolton Abbey ana the beautiful 
part of the valley up to Barden Bridge may be comfortably visited in one day 
(comp, below). The most interesting road route to the abbey is t^t on the 
N. aide of the Wharfe, viS Nesefield and Beamsley (5 m.). — Ammg the points 
of interest near by are the Cow & Calf Rocks, 1 m. S.E. (above Ben Rhydding; 
view of Wharfedale); the White Wells, i m. S.; and Heher's Ghyll and the 
Panorama Rocks, 1-H m. S.W. The road to (6i m.) Keighley crosses the 
highest part of Rombtud*s Moor (1321 ft), 2 m. S. 

At (19} m.) Addingham (with a curiously clumsy late-Anglian 
cross) the main road to (26} m.) Skipton (Rte. 53b) bears off to 
the left. — B 6160 ascends the Whaife to (22 m.) Bolton Bridge 
(Devonshire Arms, RB. 27/6, P. 13} gs., with fishing in Bolton 
Abbey waters), where we cross the Skipton-Harrogate road. 
Beyond the post office we enter the grounds of Bolton Abbey by 
what is known as the ‘Hole-in-the-Wall.* *Bolton Abbey or 
(more accurately) Bolton Priory, an Augustinian foundation of 
c. 1120, was removed from Embsay, near Skipton, to its 
present beautiful site on the Wharfe in 1151, in consequence 
(says legend) of the death at the Strid (see below) of the son of 
Lady Alice de Romilly, daughter of the founder (comp. Words- 
worth’s ‘Force of Prayer’). The nave (E.E.) of the Church 
(open daily, 10-dusk) has been used as a parish church since 
c. 1170 and was not destroyed at the Dissolution. The roof and 
E. end (with the old monastic rood-screen) were last restored in 
1864. The Peip, W. front (intended as the base of a W. tower 
which was never completed) was added in 1520 by Prior Moon, 
whose inscription and rebus it bears. At the end of the aisle is 
the Mauleverer Chantry (with a rare seated altar stone), where 
the Mauleverers and Claphams were popularly suppos^ to be 
buried upri^t— an unfoimded tradition, adopted by Words- 
worth in his ‘White Doe of Rylstone.’ The choir (large E. 
window) and transepts remain in ruins, but the monastic 
buildings to the S. are razed practically to groimd-level. 

In the diurchyard is a cross commemorating Lord Frederick Cavendidi, 
assassinated in Phcmix Park. DubUn, in 1882. To the S. is the pictuzesque 
Rectory, To the W. of the church IsRolton Hall, a residence of the Duke of 
I^von^re, a 19th cent, building incorporating the priory gatehouse. To the 
E. of the abbey the Wharfe is crossed by a footbridge and a row of S7 stepping- 
stones. 

*VlHnfiEdale diaUenges Wcnsl^dale for natural beauty md 
bamong the loveliest val}q« in England, mth its ideal oranbina- 
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tion of water, wood, hill, crag, castle, and abbey. Travellers 
should at least* devote half a day to the pordon near Bolton 
Abbey. The walk to and from Barden Bridge as described 
below takes about 3 hrs. (The drive through the woods is 
closed to wheeled vehicles.) We follow the road N., passing 
the Cavendish Fountain^ to (i m.) ^Hartington Seat (r.. a view- 
point) and enter the private grounds by a rustic gat^ (motors 
1/). The public road goes on to (3i m.) Barden Bi^e (see 
below). The drive descends to (1 m.) the Wooden Bridge (lodge, 
with rfmts. and car-park), at the entrance to Boltom Woods 
(adm. daily 10-7, 6d.). From this i^int we hug the rimt bank 
of the Wharfe, abandoning the drive wherever the pdth runs 
closer to the brink. Beyond the *Meeting of the Wafers we 
reach (2 m.) the *Strid, where the water boils through d rocky 
channel 50 yds. long and 3-6 ft wide. Here the ‘Boy or Egre- 
mont’ is supposed to have been drowned, missing his leap 
because his dog hung back on the leash. It is prudent not to 
approach too near the edge, as the rocks are often wet and 
slippery. Higher up are the Hawkstone and (2i m.) *Pem- 
broke Seat. A few minutes later we cross the Barden Beck and 
pass under an aqueduct. — 3 m. Barden Bridge. Barden To>ver 
(i.e. ‘boarden’), which has been conspicuous for some time, in an 
exquisite frame of foliage, is reached by a brief ascent to tl^e left. 
Originally a keeper’s lodge, it became the residence ofl Lord 
Clifford in 1485. The restored chapel is interesting. In the 
courtyard is a 13th cent, house, now a farmstead (rfmts.). 

The return route to (3^ m.) Bolton Abbey by the left bank takes U-H hr. 
Beginning close to the bridge, it almost at once descends to the stream. 
— m. Boyle's Seat, just beyond the Strid, affords a fine view upstream. 
About i m. farther on is Harrison's Seat, where we should take the upper 
( 1.) path. In another ir m. we join the lane which descends to (2 m.) the 
Posfprth Beck, passes Queen Adelaide's Seat, and crosses (2^^ m.) the lane 
leading (r.) to the Wooden Bridge. Beyond this our lane leads to (2i m.) 
PickWs Gill, and thence we follow a high path, with wide views, until we 
reach (3^ m.) the Stepping Stones or the Footbridge. 

A charming detour, adding ^ hr. to the walk, may be made by following 
the path on the W. side of the Posforth Beck (see above) to (i m.) the *Park 
Waterfall, at the foot of the Valley of Desolation. We then cross the beck 
below the fall and return by the track on the other side to (li m.) Queen 
Adelaide's Seat (see above). 

j3eamsley Hospital, i m. E. of Bolton Bridge, founded by the Countess of 
Ciihberland in 1593, is a unique group of almshouses for old women, with 
asmb living-rooms opening directly off the little circular chapel. Across the 
vaflcy of the Kex Beck rises Beamsley Beacon (1314 ft.), a good view-point. 

Uppw V^^liarfedale, above Barden Bridge, is likewise well 
worth a visit. During summer it is advisable to engage rooms 
...at the inns in advance. The dale is best explord on foot, 
though driving is practicable. -The direct and more attractive 
road (views) ascends the W. bank of the stream. To the right 
rises Simon Seat (1592 ft.; fine view). — Near (5i m. from 
Bolton Bridge) Appletreewick (locally ‘Aptwick*; Labumam 
Farm, unlic., RB. 20/, P. 6 gs.; New Jnn), on the £. bank, is the 
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picturesque gully of Trawler's Gill. — 7 m. Burnsall (Fell, RB. 
17/6, P. 27/6; Red Lion, RB. 16/6, P. 8i gs.), with an interesting 
church (early font) and a 17th cent, grammar school, is on a 
charming reach of the Wharfe. — Beyond (9i m.) Linton (1.) we 
cross the river to (lOi m.) Grassington (650 ft.; Wilson Arms, 
RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; Devonshire, RB. 15/, P. 8i gs.), a picturesque 
little town. 

Ghaistrills Strid, 1 m. upstream, is reached by a river-path beginning at 
the N. end of the bridge. — B 6265 leads S. to (H ni>) Skipton vifl (3^ m.) 
the pretty village of Cracoe (Devonshire Arms) and E. to (10^ m.) Pateley 
Bridge vi& (Si m.) Stump Cross Caves (adm. daily Easter-Sept.; 1/6), with 
fine stalactite formations. 

13i m. Conistone, with an old chapel, and a fine limestone 
gorge to the E. — Recrossing the Wharfe we reach (14J m.) 
Kilnsey (Tennant Aims, RB. 15/, P. 9 gs.), an angling resort 
at the base of the abrupt Kilnsey Crag (view). Beyond Kilnsey 
we cross the Skirfare, descending through Littondale (see 
below). — 17i m. KettleweU (700 ft.; Race Horses, RB. 17/6, 
P. ^.), an attractive village forming a convenient centre for 
excursions. 

About 3 m. W. (fully 5 m. by road), on the Skirfare (fishing), lies the 
charming little village of Arncliffe (725 U.; Falcon, RB. 14/, P. gs., in- 
cluding fishing), with a 15th cent, church tower. The direct walk to it, leading 
due w. from the Wharfe bridge, crosses the ridge (1550 ft.) between Wharfe- 
dale and Littondaie (fine views both on ascent and descent). The walk may 
be extended vi& Malham Tarn to (10 ro. more) Settle t see below. — To the E. 
of KettleweU rises Great Whernside (2310 ft.; view). — The rough and steep 
road from KettleweU via Coverdale to (16 m.) Leyburn (see p. 518) skirts the 
N. flanks of Great Whernside and Little Whernside (1984 ft.) and offers some 
fine views. It attains a height of 1652 ft. 

Continuing to ascend the Wharfe above KettleweU, we next 
reach (19i m.) Starbotton (730 ft.) and (21 m.) Buckden (780 ft.; 
Buck, RB. 14/6, P. 1^ gs.). Here the road forks, the right 
branch climbing the fell-side on its way to Bainbridge (see 
below), while that to the left continues up the Wharfe valley, 
here called Langstrothdale. The dialect of this dale agrees 
more nearly than any other with Chaucerian English as used 
(e.g.) in the ‘Reeve’s Tale.’ We cross the' river and hug its 
ri^t bank. — 22i m. Huhberholme has a small 12th cent, 
church, containing one of the only two rood-lofts in Yorkshire 
(1558); the stalls are by Thompson of Kilbum. — At (25 m.) 
Deepdale we cross to the left bank. At (26 m.) Beckermonds 
(910 ft.) two streams unite to form the Wharfe. The cloudbei^ 
(Rubus chamasmorus) is so abimdant on the hills here that its 
bmies redden the ground. Our road turns sharply to the right 
and ascends to (29 m.) the summit of Fleet Moss (1934 ft.^. 
The road. (rough) then descends rapidly to (32^ m.) Hawes, m 
Wensleydaks (Rte. 63a). 

Prom Buckden (see above) to Bainbridge, 10^ m. The road soon ascends 
rapidly along the Cray Beck, with its small cascades. — U m. Cray: fine *Vlew 
or Wharfedale and Langstrothdale. To the right rises Buckden Pike (2302 ft.). 
About 1 m. ftDTtiier on we diverge left from the road (good views) leading 
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throu^ Bishopdale to (8 m.) Aytgarth (Rte. 63a). The next part of the road 
iavery rough. — 4m. Stake Moss (MS fL), Wetumtothelenc. Unt.flulher 
on and descend rapidly. Diverging (7i m.) by a stile on the left to visit the 
Park Scar Force, we rejoin the road at the hamlet of Stalling Busk. A little 
fsrther on Semer Water (816 ft.), with its tradition of a submerged village, 
is seen to the left. We descend to Bainbridge (Rte. 63a), either direct (3 m.) 
or by a detour to the left vU Countersett (3i m.). 


From Skipton to Malham 

Skipton^ and thence to (4} m.) Gargrave, wheib we turn 
right* see Rte. S3 b. — 9| m. Kirkby Malham was theVbirthplace 
of the Parliamentarian general John Lamberi* (i^9~83). — 
11m. Malham (Lister's Arms, P. 7 gs.), among wild h^l scenery, 
is an attractive village on the Aire (see below). 

About 4 m. N. is *Malham Cove, a striking precipitous amplh^eatre of 
rock, 300 ft. in height, from the foot of which issues the Aire, a fuU-grown 
stream, from a subterranean course: and U m. N.E. is ^Gordale Scar, a 
narrow, deep ravine, also c. 3(X) ft. high, with waterfalls. Both are jH^duccd 
bw the vast displacement of the mountain limestone known as the 'Graven 
I^idt,* which extends ftom Kirkby Lonsdale as far as Wharfedale, a distance 
of 22 m. A rough road passing dose to Malham Cove (driving practicable) 
ascends nearly to (2i m.) Malham Tarn (N.T.), a secluded upland lake, 
probably the real source of the Aire. Charles Kingsley's 'Water Babies, 
which refers to this part of Yorkshire, was partly written at Tam House, 
now a field-study centre. About If m. W. of the tarn our road joins the rough 
moorland road leading N.£. to (5 m.) Amcliffe in Littondde (see above) 
and S.W. to (5 m.) Settle (see Rte. S3 b). 

58. FROM LEEDS TO HARROGATE* RIPOIN* 

AND STOCKTON 

Road, 62 m. — A 61. 15 m. Harrogate. — 26 m. Ripon. — 37i m. Thirsk, 
^ A 19. 62 m. Stockton. — Motor-Bus every i hr. to Harrogate, every 
i hr. to Ripon; several times daily to Stockton (3 hrs.) and Middlesbrough 
(3i hra.). 

Rao-WAY, 61 i m. in If hr. (through-trains to Newcastle in c. 3 hrs.). 
Prindpal Stations: 18i m. Harrogate, junction for Knaresborough (3} m.). 

— 29i m. Ripon. — 32i m. Melmerby, — 4^ m. Northallerton (see Rte. 62). 

— 60 m. Yarm. — 61i m. Eaglescliffe, junction for Middlesbrough (6i m.). — 
64i m. Stockttm. Thence to Sunderland, Newcastle, etc., see Rte. 62. Most of 
the trains between Melmerby and Northallerton run vi6 (38f m.) Thirsk. 

A 61 runs due N. from Leeds through Chapel Allerton, and 
ascends to (S m.) Alwoodley, 2i m. £. of Adel, passing near the 
famous Moortown golf links, — 8 m. Harewood (Harewood 
Arms, RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs.), a model village, is at the entrance to 
^Harewood House (Earl of Harewood; adm. 2/6; Apr.-Sq)t., 
wed. & Thurs., also BH. Mon. & Tues., 10-6; Sun., Apr.-Oct., 
12-5 or 6). The house (1759-71), by Carr and Robert Adam, 
contains good ceilings and furniture and a valuable ^Collection 
of paintings (Italian and English). The grounds were laid out by 
^Capability* Brown; the Perp. churdi here (open always) 
contains a fine series of tomb^ including that of Chief Justice 
Gascoigne, who is said to have committed the Prince of Wales 
for contempt of court CHeniy IV,* Pt. 11, v. 2). We pass Hare- 
wood Castle, a ruined tower-house of c. 1367, and cross the 
Wfaarfe. — 15 m. Harrogate^ see below. 
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A di^y longer route from Leeds follows the Otley road (Rte. 57) to (8 m. 
Bramhope^ beyond which we turn right on the Bradford-Harrogate road 
(A 658), crossing the Wharfe at (9i m.) Pool and passing (1.) the singular crag 
of Great Alms Cliff, We join the direct road 3^ m. S. of (17^ m.) Harrogate. 

From Pool an interesting walk or drive may be taken up the Waswurn 
Valley to (10 m.) Blubberhouses, on the Harrogate-Bolton Abbey road (see 
below). We cross the Wharfe, turn to the left for (2 m.) Leathley^ with its 
early-Norman church tower and old village stocks, and farther up the vall^ 
pass the reservoirs of the Leeds Waterworks. Fewston Reservoir, the largest m 
these, has submerged the hamlet of Thackray, said to be the home of W. M. 
Thackeray’s ancestors; it lies between Blubberbouses and Timble (2 m. S.; 
Garth Guest House, RB. 12/6, P. 7 gs.; Timble Inn). The route may 
continued to (8 m.) Pateley Bridge (see below). 

HARROGATE, on a breezy fjiateau 400-500 ft. above the 
sea, is the chief inland watering-place and holiday-resort 
(50,450 inhab.) in the N. of England. The season lasts throng- 
out the year, but is at its height in July and August. Harrogate 
consists of two main parts, Hi^ and Lx>w Harrogate, the 
first lying to the E. of the railway, the latter, with the RoyaJ 
Baths and the gardens, to the W. of it. On the S. it is bounded 
by the Slray^ a common of 200 acres. Harrogate is an excellent 
centre for excursions, on foot, by road, or by rail. 

Hotels. In High Harrogate: Imperial, Parliament St.; Craven, 
Prospect, Prospect Place, 100 R., James St. 

RB. 25/, P. 12 gs.; Prince of Wales, Post Office, Oxford SL — lN» 
RB. 27/6, P. 12 gs.; Granby, 150 R., formation Bureau, Parliament St. 

RB. 25/, P. 10 gs. ; these two fronting Baths. The Royal Baths, to which 
the Stray; James, Station Parade, all the varied medicinal waters of 

RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Clarendon, West the district are now tapped, provide 

Park, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.; Claremont, first-class equipment and treatment 

Victoria Av., unlic., ]^. 16/6, P. 7i in all the recognised forms of 

gs.; Grange, Prospect Place, unlic., hydrotherapy (from 7 gs. for 14 

RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.; West Park, West days), the waters being used both 

Park, RB. 15/, P. 8i gs. — In Low internally and externally. The baths 

Harrogate: Majestic, Ripon Rd., a are open weekdays 9-^, Sat. 9-1. 

huge house (200 R.) in its own Swimming Baths. Skipton Rd, 

grounds, with winter garden, RB. (High Harrogate), and Starbedc 

27/6, P. 16i gs.; Grand, Cornwall Motor-Buses from the Station to 
Rd., 200 R., RB. 27/6, P. gs.; Knaresborough, Ripon, Pateley 

Old Swan, Swan Rd., 200 R., Bridge, Harewood and Leeds, Ilkley 

ni6, P. 14 gs.; St. George, lUpon and Skipton, York; etc. — Motor 

Rd., RB. 25/, P. 12 gs.; Cairn, Coach Tours daily in summer to 

Ripon Rd.,T.H., 161 R., RB. 22/6, the Yorkshire Dales and Abbeys, 

P. 10 gs.; Studley, Swan Rd., unlic., York, etc. 

RB. 251, P. 1 2 gs. ; Adelphi, Cold Bath Amusements. Royal Hall, Ripon 

RdL RB. 18/6, P. 25/; Russell, Rd. (plays, ballet, etc.; symphony 

Valley Drive, unlic., RB. 18/6, P. and other conceits in season). — 

9i gs.; Green Park, Harlow Moor Orchestra in the Royal Baths or 

Drive, unlic., RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.; the Valley Gardens. — Golf 

Langham, Valley Drive, unlic., RB. Courses at Pannal (S.). Starbedt 

21/, V. i gs.; CwiI, Valley Drive, (E.), and Oakdale (W.^ — OasAT 

unite., RB. 16/6, P. 7lgs. Yorkshirb Agricultural Show 

Restaurants. Continental, Oxford every July at Woodlands, on the 
St.; Betty% Cambridge Crescent; Wetherby road (S.E.). 

History. The springs seem to have bem used locally in much earlier times, 
but the history of the spa begins with the re-discovery of the Tewit Well by 
Sir William SUngsby at the end of the 16th century. Its vomst in the ISta 
century is reflected in ’Humjduy Qinker.* The springs to which Harrogate 
owes its reputation are 88 in number and of remarkable variety, being ewier 
•idphurous (strong saline .mild saline or alkaline) or chalybeate (suine or 
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pure). More than thirty of them lie within the limited area of the Bogs Field 
(Valley Gardens), where the geological structure is such that sulphur and iron 
wells occur close together and yet are quite distinct. 

The Royal Baths^ the principal treatment establishment and 
pump room, were erected in 1897 and enlarged in 1910, with a 
large winter-garden (the Lounge Hall). Adjacent is the Royal 
Hall (1903; see above). To the W. of these is Xh^lRoyal Pump 
Room (1842), now a museum of local history (adm. free, 11-7, 
Sun. 2r>5); the old sulphur well may also be seen Farther 
W. are the attractive * Valley Gardens (with sun pavilion and 
covered promenade), and the large Royal Bath Hospital 

From the Valley Gardens paths lead up to (1 m. S.W.) Harlow Car (500 ft. ; 
view), to the N. of which is Birk Crag. \ 

The route to Nidderdale, the attractive valley of the Nidd, follo^ the Ripon 
road to (4 m.) Ripley (see below), then bears left on B 6165. — 1 IW. Summer 
Bridge^ 2 m. N. of which are Brimham Rocks (adm. in summer; 6d.), grotesque 
and fantastically-named crags of millstone grit, scattered over 60 acres. — 
14 m. Pateley Bridge (Harefield Hall Hotd; King’s Arms, RB. 12/6, P. 6 gs.) 
is a quaint little town amid beautiful scenery. To Grassington, see Rte. 57. — 
Between Wath and (18i m.) RamsgilUYotlce Arms, P. 30/ or 10 gs.; Longside 
House) is the Gouthwaite Reservoir of Bradford Corporation. Eugene Aram 
(see below) was bom at Ramsgill and kept school at Gouthwaite Hall^ now 
submerged. — Above (20^ m.) Lofthouse (Crown) and (21 m.) Middlesmoor 
rough roads go on to the head of Uie dale, 6 m. fairther on, at Angram Reser- 
voir beneath Great Whemside. 

A 59 runs N.E. from Harrogate vift (H ni.) Starbeck to (3i m.) Knares- 
borongh (.Elephant & Castle, RB. 15/6, P. 9 «.; Wintringham HtM, unlic., 
RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.), an old-fashioned town (84()0 inhab.) with ^8th cent, 
houses, attractively situated on the Nidd, which here flows through a deep 
glen (excellent boating). The Church (E.E. to Peip.) contains monuments of 
the Slinuby family. The best-preserved part of John of Gaunt’s Castle, 
where Richard II was imprisoned in 1399, is the 14th cent, keep (adm. daily; 
6d.), which (uniquely) served also as a gatehouse between the outer and inner 
wards. On the ri^t bank of the Nidd, above the lower bridge, is (adm. 6d.; 

R ounds only 2d.) the Dropping Well, famous for its petrifying properties. 

ear by is Mother SMpton*s Cave, where the Yorkshire prophetess is said to 
have b^n bom at the end of the 15th century. On the other bank, below the 
same bridge, is Crag Chapel (adm. 6d.), a cave in the limestone rock, with a 
rouiddy carved flgure of a man in armour at its entrance. About H m. below 
the bridge is St. Robertas or Eugene Ar(un*s Cave (adm. 6d.), where Aram 
concealed the remains of his victim Daniel Clark (1745). Percy House at 
Scotton, 2 m. N.W., was the boyhood home of Guy Fawkes. — For the 
continuation of A 59 to York, see Rte. 59. 

Prom Harrogate to Wetherby, 9i m. (A 661). — 2i m. Rudding Park 
(} m. r.; adm. Easter-Oct., Wed., Sat., and Sun., 2-6; 2/6) is a chiming 
Regency house. The Gothic chapel, near by, was built in 1874. — 54 m. 
Spmorth has a ruined 14th cent, castle of the Percies (adm. daily. Sun. from 
2; 6d.). — 9k m. Wetherby, see Rte. 62 b. 

The road from Harrogate to (16^ m.) Bolton Abbey (A 59) runs over the 
moors vifl (6i m.) Kettlesing (Queen’s Head Inn) and (pi m.) Bhdiberhouses 
(525 ft.), in the Washburn Valley (see above). 

A 61 crosses the Nidd just before (19 m.) Ripley. At Ripley 
Castle (grounds open in summer. Sat. and Sun., 2-6; 1/), with a 
gatehouse of 1450 and a tower of 1550, Cromwell passed the 
night after Marston Moor. — 21i m. South Stainley (Red 
Lion Inn). 

26 m. RIPON (Spa, with large grounds, RB. 25 U P- 10 gs.; 
Old Detmeryf RB. 17/6, P, 9 gs,; Umcom^ RB. 18/6; J^ck 
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Bull, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.) is a pleasant little cathedral city (9450^ 
inhab.)- It stands on the Skell. a tributary of the Ure, which is 
spann^ by a medieval bridge on the road to the station (i m.). 

At Ripon, the Inhrypum of Bede, a monasteiy dependent on Melrose was 
founded c. 660. About 10 yean later St. Wilfrid bunt a church here, and for 
a short time (681-6) Ripon was a bishop's see (resuscitated in 1836). Ripon 
thus ranks with York and Beverley as one of the three original Christian 
centres of Yorkshire. The ancient custom of blowing a horn every night 
(9 p.m.) at the market cross and in front of the house of the mayor (andemly 
the *Wakeman,* i.e., watchman) is still observed. 

In the spacious Market-Place is an obelisk 90 ft. high, 
surmounted by the town arms (1781). Here also are the Town 
Hall, with the city’s motto, and the 13th cent. Wakeman's 
House, with a museum (adm. weekdays 10-5.30; 5d,). Kirkgate 
descends to the ^Cathedral, or Minster (dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Wilfrid), which, though small (270 ft. long), is interesting 
by reason of its multiplicity of styles. Services on weekdays at 
7.30, 9.30, & 5, on Sun. at 8, 9.15, 10.30, & 5.30. Plan. p. 480. 

History. The crypt of the Saxon church of St. Wilfrid (634-709) survives, 
as does that of its 10th cent, successor; but the main existing structure was 
begun by Abi^. Roger of York (1154-81) as a church for secular canons. His 
plan, umque in England, included an aisleless nave, an aisled choir, transepts 
with E. aisle only, and a central tower. The existing W. front, with its twin 
towers, is probably due to Abp. Walter de Gray (1215-55). The E. end of 
the choir is a Dec. reconstruction of the last quarter of the 13th cent.; and 
the E. and S. sides of the central tower were rebuilt, after their collapse in 
1450, in the Perp. style of the 15th coatury. Finally, the nave was enlarged, 
by the addition of aisles, in the first quarter of the 16th century. 

The best external feature is the lancet W. front, which is the single E.B. 
example of a twin-towered facade of its kind in England (at Wells the towers 
stand clear of the aisles), but is disappointin^y flat and lifeless. The central 
tower is **probably uni^e in being divided vertically between two different 
styles of architecture.*' The whole external aspect of the church undoubtedly 
suffers from the lowness and uniform height of its triple group of towers. 
The effect was probably better before the central leaded spire fell in 1660, 
and before the spires of the W. towers were taken down in 1664. 

interior. Cte entering bv the W. door visitors will be struck 
by the great width (87 ft; of the Nave and Aisles, a feature 
in which Ripon is excelled by York (104} ft.) and Winchester 
(88 ft.) alone among single-aisled, medieval' English churches. 
Part of Roger’s work still survives at both the W. and E. ends, 
and in the N. aisle is a pillar-base from the 10th cent, cathedral. 
The Transepts retain Roger’s design in fair completeness; but 
the S. and E. arches of the central tower were recast in the 
Perp. style (15th cent.), and the unfinished appearance of the 
crossing is due to the fact that the other arches were not thus 
rebuilt. — Through a rich stone screen (c. 1480; with carved 
figures of kings and clerics by Esmond Burton, 1948) we enter 
the *Ch(Mr, where work of three periods (Trans., Dec. & Pcip.) 
is curiously interwrought. ’’Ripon choir alone, of En^&h 
cathedrals, possesses a giazed tnforium” (Bond). The trapeiy 
of the E. wmdow, and the naturalistic foliage of some capitals 
in the two E. bays, are finely characteristic of the Dec. pmod. 
The roof retains some old bosses. The ^lendid 15th cent 

SO.B.,— 16 
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stalls, which have good misericords, were restored by Scott. 
The fine reiedos (1922) commemorates the men of Ripon who 
Fell in the First World War. * 

To the S. of the choir are the Nonnan Chapter House and Vestry, with an 
undercroft below. Above, and approached by steps from the S. transit, is 
the Dec. Isufy Loft (or Lady Chapel; in a very unusual position), now con> 
taining the Chapter Library (MS. from the 10th cent., sonqjb fine Caxtons, 
etc.). Visitors are shown these rooms on application to a verger, who shows 
the crypt also (small fee). T 

The remarkable *Crypt, one of the half-dozen Saxon c^ts 
now recognised in En^and, was built, like its Heui^ sister, 
by Wilfrid. Both have a central chamber for the ekhibition of 
relics. The niches of the interior walls held lights. *St. Wilfrid’s 
Needle,’ the passage through which is said to have been a 
medieval test of chastity, is (in fact) the old credence-table, 
with the back knocked out. 

In High Saint Agnesgate, below the cathedral, are the ruined chapel of the 
Maison Oieu or Hospital of St, Arms (ISth cent.), which has its altar-stono 
in the original position, and Thorpe Prebend House (adm. weekdays, KM 
or 6; 6d.), with a museum. In Magdalene St. near the Ure bridge, is the chapel 
of the Hospital of St, Mary Magdalene, founded for lepers by Abp. Thurstan 
<d. 1 140), likewise with its altar-stone in situ (key at the almshouses opposite). 

From Ripon to Studley Royal and Fountains Abbey, 4 m. Motors 
drive direa to the West Lodge or may proceed vlA Studley village to the East 
Lodge (car-park and rfimts.). If walking, we leave Ripon by Westute and 
Park St. (1.), passing the Spa Baths. A signpost at the fork directs agam to the 
left. Farther on, after crossing the bridge over the Laver, we talm the road 
most to the right, whence, in e. 3 min. a wicket on the left leads into a field 
path (r.), affording a short cut to the centre of Studley Roger village. Here 
we cross the road, taking a footpath immediately opposite. We soon enter the 
park of *Studley Royal (Cdr. Clare G. Vyner). with its splendid timber, and, 
following the footpath which crosses the splendid lime avenue diagonally, 
approach ttie sumptuoua Church, built in 1871 (Burges). Before reaching the 
church we turn to the left down a beecben avenue leading to the little river 
SkcU, here formed into a lake, beyond which we readi (c. 1 hr.) the East Lodge 
of the private pleasure-grounds (open daily, IC-dusk; adm. 2/, including 
Fountams Hall). The grounds are amonp the finest examples of Italian and 
Dutch formal gardening. They preserve, in the main, the 18th cen^. design of 
the then Lord of the Manor, John Aislabie. The Skell, canalised, and supply- 
ing a series of ponds, passes between terraced banks with trimmed hed^s. 
Small tenmles and statuary complete a stately pleasance. The drive forward 
from the East Gate is the most direct way to Fountains Abbey, but a better 
route is to crou the stream ft.) by stepping-stones. Beyond the Temple of 
Pie(y we bear to the left, then diverge left again to ascend to an arbour imord- 
ing a sudden * View of Fountains Abbey upstream, on the opposite bank of the 
Skdl. Descending, and continuing on the ri^t bank of the Skell, we pass 
Robin Hood's Weil, one of the traditional sites of the encounter in which that 
glorious oudaw was beaten and thrown into a brook by the *Curtal Friar.* 

*Foinitaiiis Abb^ (adm. see above), founded 1132, is one of 
the largest and best-pres^ved Cisterdan houses in England. 
The bmldings are of four principal periods. To the first (prior 
to 1147) belong the nave and transit of the church; to the 
second (1147-1179), the gradual reconstruction of the domestic 
. buildings; to the ^d (1203-1247), the rebuilding oftheE. end; 
and to the fourth (1498-1526), the erection of the tower. The 
*JVave,of 11 bays (almost perfect), is a grand example of austere 
Cateioian building; whfie the of the NUm Altars at the 
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extreme £. end, paralleled only at Durham (p. 506), is a miracle 
of delicate design. The tower, placed curiously at the end of the 
N. transept, is a specimen of late (and rather coarse) Per- 
pendicular. In the vestry, off the S. transept, is the tomb of a 
kni^t (c. 1300) of the Percy or Mowbray family. 

Of the buildings round the cloister, perhaps the most remarkable (on the 
W.) is the sub-vault of the Dormitory of the Conversi or Lay Brothers, which 
(formerly divided) is now open from end to end, and vaulted from a central 
row of 19 pillars. On the E. side of the cloister garth is the interesting Chapter 
House, On the S. is the fine Refectory^ with the Kitchen to the W. of it and the 
Warming House^ or Calefactory ^ with its huge fireplace, to the E. To the E. of 
die cloistral buildings, and built partly across the Skell, are the foundations of 
die huge infirmary t intended for boui the sick and the aged. — Outside the 
West Lodge (rfmts.) is * Fountains Hall (c^n 10-dusk; adm. see above) a 
perfectly preserved Jacobean mansion (c. 1610), with contemporary furniture. 
We return along the left bank of the Skell to the East Gate. Walkers may 
regain Studley Roger by the track descending the Skell, which affords a 
splendid *View of Kipon, backed by the Hambleton Hills. 

Likewise within easy reach of Ripon are Markenfield Halit an early i4th 
cent, manor house, 3 m. S.W.; the woods of Norton Conyers, identified with 
*Thomfidd Hall,* Mr. Rochester’s mansion in ‘Jane Eyre,* 3^ m. N.; and 
Newby Hall, S m. S.E., approached by the road to Boroughbridge (p. S03). 

From Ripon to Leyburn, I9i m. (A 6108). We cross the Ure at (Si m.) 
the pleasant village of West Tmfieldt m which stands the Perp. gatehouse 
of the castle of the Marmions. The church contains effigies of the Marmions, 
including those of John Marmion (d. 1387) and his wife, surmounted by a fine 
example of an iron herse; also good wood-carving by Thompson of Kilburn. 

— Beyond (9 m.) Masham (King’s Head, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.), with its large and 
picturesque market place, we ascend the right bank of the Ure. — 13i m. 
Mervaulx Abbey (pron. *Jervo*: open 9-6 exc. Sun.; 6d.), dating from 1156, 
is a picturesque ruin, where the arrangements of a great Cistercian monastery 
may be studied almost as well as at Fountains or Kirkstall. The remains of the 
monastic buildings include the fine E.E. chapter bouse, with its grave-slabs of 
early abbots. The ground-plan of the church may be traced ; in tlw N. transept 
is a well-preserved altar. Prior Aylmer, in 'Ivanhoe,* bailed from Jervaulx. — 
17 m. Middleham (Commercial) has racing stables and the imposing ruins of 
Middleham Castle (adm. daily, Sun. from 2; 6d.), once the stron^old of 
Warwick the King-maker and a favourite residence of Richard 111, whose son 
Edward died here in 1484. The space between the Norman keep (c.1 170) and 
the outer walls (13th cent.) is extraordinarily narrow. From Middleham we 
may walk S.W. to (li m.) the slight but pictiuesque ruins.of Coverham Abbey, 
a I^monstratensian house translated c. 1212 to this beautiful site near the 
foot of Coverdale. Thence to Kettlewell, see Rte. 57. A 6108 crosses the Ure. 

— 19i m. Leyburn (for Wensleydale), see Rte. 63 a. 

Living Ripon, A 61 crosses the Ure beside the station; 
the Roman road of Leeming Lane (A 1; Rte. 62b) at (30 m.) 
Baldersby Cate ; and the Swale at (32i m.) Skipton Bridge, m. 
beyond which is Busby Stoop on the Boroughbridge-Northaller- 
ton road. — 37i m. Thirsk, see Rte. 62a. At the E. end of 
Thirsk we turn left on A 19, skirting the foot of the Hambleton 
Hills t:J^ack Hambleton, 1257 ft). We are joined by the North- 
allertonr-Whitt^ road at 47i m. and leave it at (49 na:) the 
Cleveland Tontine Hotel (RB. 20/, P. 11 gs.). 

About i m. E. of the road lies *Moiiat GiRee Priory (N.T.; adm. Tuea-Sat. 
and BH. all day. Sun. from 2; 1/), founded in 1397, uie most perfect Carthus- 
ian monastery in England. The ground-plan consists of two large courts with 
the church between them. Note the separate cells of the monks abutting on 
w N. court. Part of the domestic buildings was converted into a pnvate 
house in the 17th century. — From Osmothertey, H ni. S.E., a fine walk across 
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Scarth Wood Moot {N.T.) leads to Swalndfy (5 m.) whence the zetum (3 m.) 
it ma^ viA Ingleby Cross (Blue Bell Lon). 

58 m. Yarm is a quaint little town on a singular loop of the 
Tees, with a broad High Street. A tablet on the G^ige & 
Dragon marks it as the birthplace of the world's railway system 
(comp. p. 503). We oross the river by a 14di cent, bridge to 
EgglescliJBfe and rater the Durham industrial area. — 62 m. 
Stockton, see Rte. 62b. 


59. FROM DONCASTER TO YORK 

Road, 34 m. (A 19). — Railway. 32 m. in A-1 hr. This k part of the 
main line nom l^ondon to Edinburgh. \ 

Doncaster^ see Rte. 49. After crossing the Don welbear right, 
away from A 1. — 18i m. Brayton has a 14-15th cent, church 
with fine chancel arch and S. doorway of c. 1150. \ 

20 m. Selby (Londesborough Arms, P.R., RB. 17/6, T. 8 gs.), 
a market and manufacturing town (10,200 inhab.), lies on the 
right bank of the tidal Ouse, here navigable for small steamers. 
It is said to be the birthplace of Hraiy 1 (1068>1135). The 
* Abbey Church (dedicate to the Vir^n and St. Germanus; 
begun c* 1097), despite a disastrous fire in 1906, remains one of 
the most perfect monastic churches in England (306 ft. long; 
open 9-^). The Benedictine abbey to which it belonged was 
founded in 1069. Services on Sun. at 8, 10.30, and 6.30; on 
weekdays at 8.30 (exc. Mon.), 11 (Wed. only) and 5.30. 

The W. front, the lower part of which is Transitional, has a fine recessed 
doorway of five orders. The W. towers were raised a story in 1933. The 
nave is notable as representing five different periods of buUding. Norman 
work (1097>1123) occurs in the four E. bays of the nave, the four tower- 
arches, and the N. transept. At the W. end the architecture becomes Transi- 
tional, with pure E.E. in the S. triforium and both clerestories. The slender 
vaulting-shafts on the S. side of the nave are unusual. The *Choir is Dec. 
throughout, though of more than one period, with remains of rich sculpture. 
The screens and sedilia are noteworthy. Some old stained glass remains in 
the Lady Chapel, choir, and sacristy (S. of choir). The great *East Window, 
a *Jesse window,’ has a fine ’Doom^in its beautinil flamboyant traoenr. The 
Washington arms appear in a window of the choir clerestory. In 1912 a new 
S. transept was built cm the site of the old one, ruined by the fall of the central 
tower in 1690. The N. porch enshrines a magnificent Norman doorway. 

Motcxr-buses run to Goole vi& (74 m.) Snaith, where the 13-15th cent, 
church contains Dawnay tombs; and to rork viA (4A m.) Cawood, with the 
picturesciue gateway of the palace of the Abps. of York, where Wcfisey was 
arrested tn 1530, and (7^ nu) Stillingfleet, where the church has a fine Norman 
S. door with ironwork showing Viung influence. 

FkOM Selby to Hull (A 63), 34 m. Railway, 3M m. in 40-60 min. — 
54 m. Hemingbrottgh, 14 m. S.E. of its station. The *C&urch (Trans, to Perp.). 
srith its tall spire (120 ft.), has good woodwork and offers many points of 
interest. The figure of a corpse In iu winding sheet is said to be not monu- 
mental but to be intended to lend solonnity to money transacticms arranged 
before it - At WresselU to the left beyond the Derwent bridge, are the mins of 
a 14th OBitt. cahtle, where the Bermn, Earls of Northumberland, once kept 
regal stgte. — 10 m. Howdeii iWMngtorb^ The important *Churdi of Su 
, Poter (nuiinly Dec., but of different dates) was made collegiate in 1267. The 
^est noat (14th cent) is a very beautiful composition, and the tower (135 ft. 
hW, compuf^ in the ISth cent., is one of the finest in Yorkshire. The 
eholr (14th cent) and chapter house (early Ferp.) are in mins but retain many 
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Imuttftil d t a lli . R«|||er bf Hoveden (d. 1201?), the chronicler, wae rector of 
Howden, and attitiae stands in front of the market hall. To the r., as we 
anproadi the Hum^, is (24 m.) Brough, the site of the Roman station of 
Pgtuarta, <me of the fw in Bnidand identic by an inscription (now at Hull) 
found on foe actual site. The fort guarded the ferry by which Ermine Street 
crossed foe Humber. — 34 m. Hull, see Rte, 61 b. 

From Selby to Leeds, see Rte. S2 h. 

The York road crosses the (toll-bridge, car 9d,, motor- 
cycle 3d.) and enters the E. Riding, whidh it leaves again at 
(32i m.) Fulford, in the suburbs of York. 

34 m. YORK (105,350 inhab.), famous for its stately minster 
and its medieval city wfdls, is situated on the Ouse, at the 
junction of the three lUdings of Yorkshire. It is one of the 
most interesting of ancient English cities; many of its streets 
retain the narrowness, quaintness, and irregularity of medieval 
thnes; and its churches present an array of stained glass that 
makes it prominent even among the cities of Europe. The 
Archbishop of York bears the title of Primate of Enfijand, and 
his sway extends over the N. Midlands and the N. of England 
(14 dioceses). York is the headquarters of the N. military 
district and an important railway centre. 


Hotob. Royal Station (B2), 124 
R., with garden, RB. 28/6-53/ ; 
Chafe, Dringhouses (beyond D 1), 
RB. 2S/-30/: Dean Court (A3), 
oppoaite foe Minster, RB. 20/ • 
Abbey Park (D 1), The Mount, RB. 
26/6; Yoongb (A, B 3), High Peter- 
gate, RbTS^S: White Swan Qi4), 
f^diUy, W, 25/: Half Moon $ 3), 
BlakeSt.,RB.21/,P. 11 n.:Embassy, 
The Mount (beyond D 1), unlic., 
RB. 17/6; St. Mary’s (A 2), St. 
Mary’s, uxdic., RB. 19/6, P. sj gs.; 
Adelphi (C2). RaUway St., RB. 21/; 
Fordham (B 3), Low Petergate, 
unlic., RB. 18/6; Galtres Lodge 


bridge Rd. (beyond D 1). 

Restaiuwris. Betty^s (with the 
'bombers* mirror*), Terry*s, both St. 
Helen’s Sq. (B 3); De Grey Rooms, 
with dancing, St. Leonard’s Place 
(A3). 


Post Office (B3), Lendal.— In- 
formation Bureau, adjoininglCen- 
tral Library (A, B 3). 


Motor-Buses from Rougier St. 
(B2) to Boroughbridge and Rtppnz 
Knareshorough and Harrogate', Taa^ 
caster and Wetherby or Leeds', Scar* 
borough", Pickering and Whitby; 
from the Station (B 1) to Thirsk; 
from Piccadilly (C4) to Selby and 
Doncaster; Beverley and Hull; 
Bridlington; from St. Leonard’s 
Place (A3) to Coxwold and Helm~ 
sley, — Motor Coaches from Picca- 
dilly to London, to Durham and iVew- 
castle; etc. — Motor Launches ply 
on foe Ouse from Lendal Bridge 
(B 2) to Blshopthorpe, etc. 


Theatres. Royal (repertory), Si, 
Leonard’s Place (A 3): 

(variety), Clifford St. (C 5). 


Racecourse on the Knavesmire, 
lm.S. 


History. York, the British Caer Ebrauc, attained to great importdOBO as 
foe Eboncum of the Roiftans, under whom it ultimateW became the capital 
of the j^vince of Britain and foe headquarters of the ofo Legion. The first 
emperor to visit York was Hadrian (a.d. 120), the first stone wall was built 
c. 180,,^nd Sevenis and Constantius Chionis both died here (211 and 306). 

Constantine the Great was proclaimed emperor here on foe death oC the last* 

but vras, probably bom diewhere. Under foe Saxons Ecforwie played s 
prominent part in the spread of Christianity through N. Englaiid, and when 

Alentn <^>-804) was ’Magister Scholarum’ here it was one of foe chka 

oentres or fioropeaa learning. For some time York was an important settlo* 

ment offoe Danes, sfoo gave it the name o€ Jorvik. William the Conqueror 
bo0t two castles ihem. Alexander HI of Scotland married foe daugw of 
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Henrym at York in 1251 and here in 1328 Edward HTmani^F^Mof Hain- 
autt. In 1 644, after the battle of Mantoii Moor, York surnnidatewtiiito Parlia- 
mentarians. Guy Fawkes (lS70-1606;k John Flaxnuus <1755-182^ and Wil- 
liam Etty (1787-1849) are natives of York. Robinson Crusoe, **of York, 
mariner,** was **born in the year 1632, in the city of York, of a good family, 
though not of that country.** Isaac of York, in 'Ivanhoe,* dwelt in the Castle- 
gate. 

♦York Minster (A 3), the Cathedral Church of St. Peter ^ the 
largest of English medieval cathedrals (60,952 sqj ft.) and 
correspondingly stately in effect, affords a coherent and typical 
view of architectural development during three periods: E.E. 
transepts), Dec. (nave and chapter house), and early\and late 
Perp. (choir and towers). It lies in the N. comer of the old dty 
and the best view of it is from the city walls. It is open daily 
from 7.30 to dusk; adm. to chapter house (on applid^tion to 
a verger); to the central tower 1/ (until 6, except during service). 
Services on weekdays normally at 8 (also 10 on Tues. and Fri.) 
& 4 (6 on Sat); on Sun. at 8, 10.30, 11.30, & 4. 

Hisixmy. The building covers the site of a wooden chapel put up for the 
baptism of Edwin, King of Northumbria, and bis court by Paulinus, first 
Bishop of York, on Easter Day, 627. This was soon replaced by a stone 
churcn, which served as the basis for reconstruction untu burned down in 
c. 741. A second stone churcK begun by Ahp. Albert (767-80), was ruined, 
with the city, in the troubles following the Norman Conquest. Thomas of 
Bayeux. first Norman archbishop, began rebuilding (c. 1080). His church, 
the choir of which had beoi rebuilt by Abp. Roger of Pont-VEvique (1154- 
81), was gradually replaced by the present edifice. The S. transept was first 
rebuilt by Abp. de Gray (c. 1220-41); then the N. transept (1241-60). The 
new nave was founded in 1291, and, together with the chapter house and 
vestibule, was in process until c. 1345. Roger's Norman choir was displaced 
by the present one between 1361 and 1405. The erection of the central tower 
(1400-23) and of the W. towers (1433-74; 202 ft. high) completed a labour 
of nearly 250 years. The lunatic Jonathan Martin, brother of the painter, set 
fire to the chiuxh in 1829, causing considerable damage. 

The finest parts of the Exterior are the * West Fapade, particularly the great 
window and finely sculptured portal; the North Transept, especially the 
fapade: the octagonal Cmpter House; and the * Central Tower. 

Interior. The glory of York Minster is the extensive series of 
♦♦Stained-Glass Windows, mainly the product of a well-defined 
local school. It includes some of the earliest glass in England 
a masterpiece of E.E. grisaille glass, a great range of splendid 
Dec. windows, and superb Perp. glass. Ibe most valuable glass, 
removed*during the Second World War, is being replaced and 
carriiiUy restored under the direction of the dean. Dr. Eric 
Milner-White. 

The entrances are by the W. door and the S. transept door. The latter 
.aeveals an unequalled aspect of the interior, culminating in the perfect five- 
lisjited lancet window in the N. transept. gThe visitor should, however, begin 
his detailed imqiection at the W. end. 

The effect of the Nave is less impressive than we should 
eocpect from its exceptional hei^t and breadth, but defects in 
proportion, such as the over-widr^spacing of the piers and the 
praracal suppression of the triforium, axe due perhaps to the 
aim of giving the utmost space for stained glass. The design, 
nuMceover, presupposed a stone vaulting which was never 
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built Tlb^f^nt wooden roof (c. 1830), painted to resemble 
stone, earlier sham. The detail throughout the 

nave is good, if timid, and the tracery of the large clerestory 
windows and the flamboyant tracery of the famous •West 
Window are admirable. The unusually wide aisles (30 ft.), 
stone-vaulted, achieve the lofty effect missed in the nave. The 
W. windows here have fine glass, and the second window from 
the W. in the N. aisle contains a panel of the oldest glass in 
England (c. 1150). Besides the 14th cent, glass elsewhere in the 
aisles, the remains of 12-1 3th cent, glass in the clerestories 
should be noted. All round the nave and choir, below the 
triforium, are painted stone shields of Edward II and the barons 
who met in parliament at York in 130^10. An oak pulpit to 
the memory of Abps. Lang and Temple was dedicated in 1948. 

The •Transepts are most important, having aisles on the 
W. side as well as on the E. The lantern is the largest medieval 
lantern in England, and the impression of magiiitude in this 
part of the church is hardly marred by the obtrusive triforium, 
and consequent meanness of the clerestory, or by the unsatis- 
factory wooden vault. All the detail is worth notice. The 
terminal wall of the N. Transept, incorporating the lancet 
lights of the •‘Five Sisters,* with their wonderful 13th cent, 
grisaille glass, is far finer than that of the S. Transept, with its 
over-large rose-window. The ‘Five Sisters* window (the largest 
of its kind in England) was restored in 1925 as a memorial to 
the women who gave their lives in 1914-18 ; an oak screen in the 
E. aisle of the N. transept bears their names. Here also are the 
fine canopied tomb and brass of Abp. Greenfield (PI. 9 ; 1 306-1 6) ; 
a memorial (by F. W. Pomeroy) to Adm. Cradock (killed at 
Coronel in 1914); and an astronomical clock (PL 17) designed 
by Sir A. E. Richardson (1955) as a memorial to airmen based 
on N.E. England who died ip the Second World War. The tomb 
of Abp. de Gray (PI. 10; 1215-55) is in the E. aisle of the 
S. transept, which be built. 

The •Choir is separated from the nave by an elaborate late- 
Gothic Rood Screen (1473-1505) with life-size statues of English 
kings, from William I to Henry VI (the last modem) ; the central 
boss of the vaulted entrance has a lovely relief of the Madonna 
(c. 1150), Byzantine in manner. The great •£. Window (78 ft. x 
31 ft), by John Thornton of Coventiy (1405), is now restored to 
its former beauty; it forms the largest sheet of medieval glazing 
in England, and probably in the world. The soaring windows of 
the *East Transepts (properly transeptal bays), N. and S. of the 
Ptesbytery, contain 15th cent, glass depicting the lives of SS. 
Willie and Cuthb^ (removed for restoration). The roof, the 
altar-screen, and all the other woodwork in the dioir, were lost 
in the fire of 1829; ^e present archbishop’s throne is by Thomp- 
son of Kilbum. The miracAe-workiog miine of St. William of 
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York, canonised in 1230, is believed to have stood behind the 
high altar. In the N. choir ai^ are the Tudor monument of 
Abp. Savage (PI. 8; 1501-7), with a restored chantry above, and 
the damaged but finely wrought effigy tomb of William of 
Hatfield 0^. 16; d. 1344), the little son of Edward III. In the 
Lady Chejfel is the splendid tomb of Abp. Bowet (PL 5 ; 1407-23). 
Opposite is the plain (restored) monument of Abp. Scrbpe (PI. 2), 
beheaded in 1405 CHenry IV,* Part II). On the S. £de of the 
dioir is the Zouche Chc^el (1352), reserved for piivatoprayer. 

The lete-Nomum Crypt, entered from the Ohoir aisles, has anpueological 
as well as architectural interest. The structure shows the extent W Roger's 
choir and indudes foundations of the work of Abp. Thomas; and me base of 
a pillar of the Roman Prmtorium has been revealed. The herring-boiK masonry 
laid bare in the wall endosing the W. portion is a fraionent mosfprobably 
of Abp. Albert's Sth^cent. church. In the crypt are carvings <Virgin\& Child, 
Cauldron of HeU)fir6m Roger's choir. \ 

A * Vestibule leads from the E. aisle of the N. transepi to the 
^Chapter House. Both are among the supreme examples of 
Dec. work, and both preserve in traceries of mventive beauty 
contempor^ glass of rare quality. The chapter house suffered 
renovation in 1845, but little damage was done to the beautiful 
and spirited details, which enrich a budding not unduly vaunted 
in the inscription on the doorwa 3 r, “Ut rosa flos florum, sic 
est domus ista domorum.** The windows are at present under 
restoration. 

Among the rdics preserved here are the Saxon *Hom of Ulphus,' Saxon 
Gospels (c. 1000), a ISth cent, missal of the York use, and Abp. Scrope's 
indulgence cup. The arcade above the seats is ridily carved. 

Despite its designation, the minster was a foundation of the secular clergy, 
and has, therefore, no monastic outbuildings. In the Dean's Park (open 
daily, 11-4), on the N., is a fragment of a cloister belonging to the Norman 
ArathpUeoj^ Palace of Abp. Roger; the building now used as the Chmter 
Library (adm. Mon. & Thurs., lO-l) was probabW built bv Abp. de Gray 
(1 3th cent.). This contains about 8000 vols. (some of great rarity and interest), 
valuable MSS., and the Hailstone collection of Yorkshire books and prints. 

The late Pcip. church of St. MichaeUle-Belfrey (A 3), on the 
S. side of the cathedral, has some mag^cent stain^ glass 
(13-16th cent.), and its registers contain the entry of the 
baptism of fOuye fauxe’ (1570), who was probabl)^ bom in his 
Other’s house in Stonegate near by, where also is the oldest 
house in York (Nos. 13-15; 1434). — Immediately E. of the 
minster is St. WiUUmCs College (A 4; adm. weekdays, 1/), a 
restored Jacobean building with a Perp. gateway. Founded in 
' 1461 to house the chantry priests attached to the minster, it is 
now used as the House of Convocation for the province of 
York. To the left is the charming *Tteasurer*s House (A3; 
N.T.), a 17ih cent, building on 13di cent, foundations, contain- 
4Dig interesting fijmiture, etc. (adm. weekdays, exc. W^. morn- 
ing, 10-1, 2-4 or 6; 2/; dosed Dec. and Jaa). Holy Trtrdty 
(B 3, 4), in Goodramgate, is York's quaintest diuidi, a 14th 
eeitt building with 15th cent glass and wooden box<^)ewa 

The *City Wans (c. 3 m. in dicut0» widi t^eir frowning 
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‘bars* or gates, are among the finest surviving examples in 
Europe of medieval city-fordfication. As they now stand th^ 
date mainly from the reign of Edward III (1327-77), and at 
dieir N.W. angle follow the line of the Roman wall. The visitor 
should walk along at least part of their circuit. 

Ooodraingate (see above) leads N.E. to Monk Bar (A 4), probably so 
called fl*om an adjoining monastic house. This is the tallest of the four main 
gates, and, like uie others, has a Norman core, encased later in the Dec. 
period, when the portcullises were added. We here mount the wall and follow 
It 00 round its N.W. angle, enjoying fine * Views of the minster, to Bootham 
Bar (A 3). Here we quit the wall, cross ttndal Brithe (B 2), and regain the 
wall beyond the river (good retrospect of the minster). Farther on is Mickle^ 
note Bar (C 2), the chief of the four original gates, where the Duke of York's 
head was exposed in 14d0-l and those of Jacobite rebels in 1746. Beyond the 
modem Victoria Bar (D 2) we skirt 00 the old Baiie Hill (D 3), site of William 
the Coimueror's first castle. We cross the river by the iron Skeldtrgato 
Bridge (C, D 3), pass the massive modem wall enclosing the Caetle (C 4; see 
below), cross the Foss or canal, and regain the wall BtFishergateBar {C, D 4). 
Thence we follow the top of the wafi to Walmgate Bar (C 5), which still 
retains its barbican or outwork. The stretch between the Rea Tower (C 5), 
built of brick in the 16th cent., and Layerthorpe Bridge (B4, 5) was never 
walled, as the city was protected here by a marsh. At the bridge we remount 
the wall; on the left, beyond the Merchant Taylors* Hall (A4; aee below), is 
the foundation of the Roman E. bastion. A little beyond it is Monk Bar. 

Close to Lendal Bridge are the Museum Gardens (A, B 2; 
adm. 9-dusk, Sun. in smnmer from 1 ; 6d,) of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, containing the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey» 
a Benedictine foundation of 1089. 

On the right, as we enter the grounds, are the remains of St, Leonard*s 
Hospital (better seen from outside), built by Abp. Thomas (d. 1 1 14) to nq^lace 
a hospital founded by Athelstan c. 940. The rains (ambulatory and chapel) 
probably date from the 13th century. Beyond it, at the comer of the City Wall, 
IS the Multangular Tower \ the lower part of this and the adjoining wall is 
Roman. To the W. is the Yorkshire Museum (open weekdays, 9-S), with 
natural history and antiquarian collections, including the 8th cent. sUver-gilt 
*Ormsid6 Bowl of Viking origin. Below the adjoining lecture-hall is the 
Chapter-House Vestibule (pillars still in situ) of St. Mary’s Abbey, containing 
a museum of medieval architecture. Next come the picturesque ruins of the 
*Abbby Church, begun in 1259,''consisting chiefly of the N. wall of the nave 
and part of the W. front. The foundations of the E. end of the original 
Norman church, with seven apses, have been partly excavated (plan in the 
vestibule of the museum). Throu^ the N. door of the nave we see (in St. 
Olave’s churchyard) the grave of WiUiam Etty. The Abbey Gatehouse^ S.W. 
of St. Olave's church, is now a private residence. The Antiquarltm Museum, 
occupying the restored Hospltium or Guest House (open weekdays, 9~3), 
contains a notable collection of Roman antiquities, including tesselated pave- 
ments. Adjoining is a fragment of the Water Gate. 

To the N.E. of the gardens is the Klng*s Manor (A 2), originally the abbot’s 
house, but after the Dissolution assigned to the Lord President of the Orest 
Council of the North and much altered in the 16th century. It is now occupied 


Lycetf Green bequest of European <fld masters, well worth study for its 
remailuLble variety. — St. Peters School, in Clifton, the N.W. extension of 
Bootham (beyond A 2), claims a continuous history firom its foundation as a 
choinechool by Alcuin in 718. 

In Blake St. O 3) are the Assembly Rooms (adm. wedcday8» 
10*5, fit/., not in use), built by the Earl of Burlington 
(17(K>*36; restmed 1951). The finest of the rooms is the £gyp* 
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tian Hall, 112 ft. by 40 ft., with double rows of columns; the 
Rotunda has frescoes of scenes in Roman York. The Mansion 
House (1720, in St. Helen’s Square (B 3), is probably also by 
Burling^n. Behind it is the Guildhall, built 1447-53, but 
largely gutted by bombing in 1942. — Cloney St., passing the 
late Perp. St, MartMe-Grand (B 3; also gutted), is^continued 
by Spurriergate, where is the 12-1 5th cent, church of St, 
Michael (C3), with fine medieval glass, and Castlegate, in 
which the 13-1 5th cent, church of St, Mary (C 3, 4) a Saxon 
dedication-stone (within, W. of the organ) and a tine Peip. 
tower and spire. \ 

The Castle (C4), William I’s second fortificatiom is now 
mainly replaced by the Assize Courts (1777) and the Museum. 
Clifford's Tower (adm. 9 or 9.30-4, 6, or 8; Sun. fron\2; (id,), 
with its remarkable quatrefoii ground-plan, was built early in 
the 14th cent, and stands on the mound thrown up for the 
Conqueror’s wooden keep, which was the scene in 1190 of a 
massacre of 500 Jews. The ♦Castle Museum (adm. weekdays 
9.30-4.30 or 5.30, Sun. 2-4.30; 1/6), housed in the former 
Female Prison, a dignified building by John Carr (1780), and 
the old Debtors’ Prison (1705 ; the centre block), grew out of the 
private collections of Dr. J. L. Kirk. The principal section 
includes 17-19th cent, interiors, agricultural implements, and 
‘bygones,’ but the most interesting part is a reconstructdd street 
of old shops, etc. 

To the N., at the E. end of High Ousegate, is the 15th cent, 
church of All Saints (B3), partly rebuilt, with an elegant 
octagonal lantern on its square tower and a sanctuary knocker 
on the N. door. In the Pavement (B 4) is the half-timbered 
Jacobean house of Sir Thomas Herbert (1606-82), who was 
bom here. From the Pavement diverge, on the left (N.), 
Parliament St., the only wide street in York, and the Shambles, 
one of the narrowest and quaintest. The former leads to St. 
Sampson’a Sq., where, in the basement of the Mail Coach Inn 
(always open), a Roman bath may be seen.' Fossgate leads to 
the right (S.E.) from the E. end of the Pavement. At No. 40 is 
the entrance to the ♦Merchant Adventurers’ Hall (C4; 
adm. weekdays, 6</.; 10-12.30, 2.30-5 or 6; in winter to dusk, 
dosed Mon.), with its fine 14th cent. haU, containing interesting 
mementoes of the guild (founded 1357). Beneath it is a 
hospital or almshouse, with a restored 15th cent, chapel in 
whidi a service is annually held (Fri. after Michaelmas). — In 
Walmgate, the continuation of Fossgate, are the churches of 
SU Denis (C4), with good 17th cent, glass and a Norman S. 
doorway, and St, Margaret (C5), wim an elaborate *Porch 
(c. 1160), brought from a demolished church. 

St, Afithony *5 Hall (B A), partly of the 15th cent., the headquarters of a 
mild ibunm before 1435, is now the Borthwick Instittite of Historical 
Research. Close by is St, Cuthbert*s churdi, rebuilt c. 1500, and Aldwaih 
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leads N.W. to the Merchant Taylors* Hall (A 4), another restored 15th cent, 
guild hall (adm. vreekdays until dusk; 6</.). 

Some of the churches on the W. side cS the Ouse are interesting. Another 
•AllSalntsifi 3;late 12-lSth cent.), in North St., has windows (in me N. aisle) 
depictiM the Fifteen Last Days, in illustration of Richard Rolle’s 14ih cent, 
poem The Pdcke of Conscience/ and the Seven Ck>iporBl Acts of Mercy, 
besides other glass of great beauty. In Micklegate (C 2) are St, Martin*s^ 
cunfGregory, with 14-15th cent, glass, and another Holy Trinity, partly of the 
12th century. St. Marfs Younger (C2), Bishophill Junior, has an 11th cent, 
tower showing Saxon herring-bone masonry, and in the old Friends' Burial 
Ground, near St. Mary's mder (C 3), is buried John Woolman (1720-72), 
the Quaker diarist and opponent of davery. — The Railway Museum (adm. 
free, weekdays, 10-4 or 5). illustrating railway history in Britain, is in two 
sections, the smaller opposite the offices (B 2), the larger and more generally 
interesting, with locomotives, signals, etc., off Queen St. (C 1). 

Bishopthorpe, the residence of the archbishop since 1226 (shown on written 
application to the secretary), was rebuiit c. 1769 but retains a 13th cent, 
chapel. It is 2i m. S. by road (motor-bus), but is preferably reached by boat 
(see above). Longer excursions may be made to Harewood House, Bolton 
Abbey, Ripon and Fountains Abbey, Byland Abbey, Helmsky and Eievautx 
Abbey, Kirkham Abbey and Castle Howard, Beverley, Selby, etc. 

From York to Harroqatb, 2ii m. (A 59). Railway in 35-50 min. To 
the S. of (8 m.) the Nidd bridge stretches Marston Moor, the battlefield on 
which Cromwell won his decisive victory over the Royalists in 1644. To the 
left, just beyond the river, is Kirk Hammerton, the Saxon church of which 
forms the S. aisle of a 19th cent, church. Nun Monkton, 3 m. N.E. at the 
junction of the Ouse and the Nidd, has a beautiful little Norman and E.E. 
conventual church (Trans, and E.E.) and a maypole 68^ ft. high. — At (13 m.) 
Allerton Park we join A 1 for about a mile. — 15^ m. Goldsborough House, to 
the left, was the first home of Viscount Lascelles (later Earl of Harewood) 
and Princess Mary. Ribston Hall, 2 m. S., gave its name to the Ribston pippin, 
introduced from Normandy in 1709. — 18 m. Knaresborough, and thence to 
Harrogate, see Rte. 58. 

From York to Leeds, 24 m. (A 64). Railway viA Church Fenton, 25i m. 
in 30-40 min. — 9i m. Tadcaster (Londesborough, RB. 14/6, P. 5 gs.) is 
a market town on the Wharfe, 31 m. N. of the bloody battlefield of Towton, 
where the Lancastrian cause was defeated in 1461 . Bolton Percy, 4 m. S.E., has, 
a good church (1411-23). — 121 m. Hazlewood Castle (adm. daily, 10-6, 
lit) has early Georgian rooms and an interesting 14th cent, chapu. — At 
(131 on.) Branham Moor we cross Al. — At 151 m. a road leads left to 
Barwick-in^Elmet (11 m.) with some remarkable mounds (probably early 
Norman), including the Hall Tower Hill (30 ft. high; 200 ft. in diameter). — 
24 m. Leeds, see Rte. 52h*. 

From York to Bridlington, Beverley, and Hull, see Rte. 61 ; to Scarborough 
and Whitby, see Rte. w; to London, see above and Rte. 49; to Durhe^ 
Newcastle, and Berwick, see Rte. 62. 

60. FROM YORK TO SCARm>ROUGH AND WHITBY 
A. To Scarborough 

Road, 41 m. (A 64; motor-bus). — Railway, 42 m. in 60-70 min. Principat 
Stations: 211 m. Mahon. — 391 tn. Seamer. — 42 m. Scarborough, 

We leave York by Monkgate (A 4) and follow A 64 across 
the level plain of York. —About 1 m. N.W. of (lOJ m,) 
Barton Hill is Foston-le-Clay, of which Sydney Smith was 
rector from 1808 to 1828. 

The picturesque ruins of Sheriff Hutton Castle (c. 1381), a stronghold oT 
the Nevilles, ate 4 m. W. of Foston. The church here (Dec.) has a jmuUar 
W. tower and unusual window-tracery in the N. ^sle; it contains effigies of 
the 14-15th cent., one of which is possibly that of Edward, son of Richard HI 
(if so, the only monument of a Pnnce of Wales in a parish church). 

We ascend to the Howardian Hills at (Hi m,) WhitwelL 
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Attractively situated (I m. r.) on the opposite bank of the 
Derwent appear the scanty ruins of Kirkham Priory (adm. 6d. 
daily. Sun. from an Augustinian house founded in 1122 by 
Walter l*Espec. The diief rmains are the sculptured gatehouse 
Oate 13th cent), and the exquisite *Lavatorium (14th cent.) in 
me cloister. — To the left farther on is the road to C!astle 
Howard (3 m.; see below). 

17i m. Malton (Talbot, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 8^ gs.), i in old town 
of 4250 inhab. on the Derwent, probably the Roman Derventio, 
has an important com trade. At Old Malton, 1 m\ N.E., are 
the W. front and part of the nave of a Gilbertine priory church 
(founded c. 1150; late-Norman and E.E.). \ 

About 61: m. W. (motor-bus in summer) is the mansioii of Cartle Howard 
(adm. Easter-Sept.. Wed., Thurs., Sun., 1.4S~S.15, also BH. weekends; 2/Q, a 
magnificent seat or the Howard family, desianed by Vanbnigb apd built in 
1702-32 (but damaged by fire in 1940), with a fine art collection. The beautifiil 
park contains a lake of 65 acres, the family ^Mausoleum, by Hawksmoor, 
and the Temple of the Four Wmds. by^Vanbragh. From the main York 
foad (see above) we ascend to (1 m.) Weibwn, beyond which we readi the 
avenue, 4 m. long (open always). Visitors may drive or walk through this, 
and return to Malton by the Hovingham road (Rte. 60b). 

From Malton to Htlnalty^ and to Pickering and Whitby t see Rte. 60b, 

Beyond Malton the escarpment of the chalk Wolds appears 
on the right. — 23^ m. Scrampston Hall (1.), remodelled in 1803 
by Thomas Leverton, stands in a fine park. — The church-tower 
of (27^ m.) East Heslerton has statues of SS. Ambrose! Augus- 
tine, Gregory, and Jerome, rejected as un-Protestant from the 
N. porch of Bristol Cathe^al (1876). — m. Ganton has a 
noted golf course. — Bqyond (33} m.) Staxton the direct road 
to Filey and Bridlington diverges on the right; the Scarborough 
road turns N. to Seamer (Mayfield, unlic., RB, 14/6, P. 6 gs.). 

41 m. SCARBOROUGH (44,000 inhab.), the most popular 
seaside resort in the N.E. of England, is charmingW situated 
on the steep shores and the background of two fine sandy 
bays, which are separated by a bold rocky bluff crowned with 
the picturesque ruins of the castle. On the South Bay the town is 
divided by an attractive valley from the South Cliff, the fashion- 
able residential quarter. The sea-front is laid out with pleasant 
irregularity, and the cliffs of both bays are covered with de- 
lightful gardens. The bathing is good. 


Hotelf. Near Tovm Centre i 
Royal. St. Nicholaa St, 160 R., RB. 
22/6-3S/, P. 11-15 gs.; Grand, St. 
Nicbolu aiff, 300 R., RB. 27/6- 
40/, P. 12i-21i gs.; Pavilion, oppo- 
site the station, RB. 22/^ P. 11 gs.; 
Balmoral, T.H., Westborough, RB. 
tS/6, P. II gs.; St. Nicholas, RBi. 
20/^776, P. 10-15 Manor, 125 


C^i Gromi, Esplanade, 100 SL, 
RB. 30/, P. £t4-£20 ; PHnee of Wte 
RsplMode, 140 R., RB. 30/; Cam- 


bridge, RamshiU Rd., RB. 19/6-25/, 
P. 8s>; Cumberland, Belmont 
Rd., 100 R., unlic., RB. 18/6, P. 
Si gs.; Soufiusnds, west St., unlic., 
RB. 21/, P. 8-12 gs.; Ai^U. Espls- 
nade, unlic., RB. 25/, P. Sf gs. 
— On North Cliff, Clifton, Queen’s 
Psrade. RB. 25/, P. 9^ gs.; and many 
others in ali quarters. 

Restaurant. Momaree*s (unlic.), 
Westborough, 

Post o3m, Aberdeen Walk, off 
Westboroui^. — Infoematioin Bve- 
EAXJ, St. Nicholas Cliff. 
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Motor-Biww firom Valley Bridge 
or Korthway to all deetumtione. — 
SiBAMER CRinsES along the coast. 

GHfl RaOways at St. Nicholas Cliff 
and the South Qiff (see below). 

Amnseinents. The Spa^ see below; 
Opera House (repertory drama), St. 
Thomas St.; Open Air TheatrSt 
Northstead Manor Gardens; Floral 
Hall, Alexandra Gardens, North 
side, Arcadia, South Bay, for con- 
cert-parties; Olympia, South Bay, 


dandng. — Batkino Foou on N. 
and S. sides. — Boahno in North 
and South Bays, Feasholm Park, etc. 
— Fisbino ftom the East Pier and 
Marine Drive, and from boats 
(tunny, etc.). — Golf Oouisbs tm 
the N. Giff, S. CUff, and at Oanton 
above) — Tennis GouaiB in 
Filey Rd. (national championships) 
and Northstead Manor Gardens. — 
CucKET Ground (festival at the be- 
ginning of SepL), North Marine Rd. 


Scarborough's early history centres in itt castle. As a watering-place it 
dates from the discovery of mineral sprinn in 1620, and it was frequented 
for sea-bathing as early as 1767 (comp. Smollett’s 'Humphry CUnker* and 
Sheridan's *A Trip to Scarborough'). Lord Leighton, P.R.A. (1830-9A was a 
native of the town. — On Dee. 16th, 1914, it was bombarded by a German 
battle-cruiser squadron. 


The chief business street, known as Westborou^, New- 
borough, and Eastborough^ descends N.E. from the Central 
Station to the Harbour, wmch is most characteristically busy 
when the Scottish heiring-fleet visits the town in August. To 
the S. stretches the wide South Bay, its sands crowded by holiday- 
makers in summer. Facing the harbour is a house, built c. 1350, 
where Richard 111 is rq>uted to have stayed (adm. weekdays, 
10-12.45 and 2-5.30; dtf.). To the N. the broad Marine Drive 
sweqps round the base of the castle hill, to be continued by die 
Royal Albert Drive to (1} m*) the quieter but less interesting 
North Bay, with Northstead Manor Gardens, a pleasure park. 
Above is Peasholm Park, with a boating lake. 

Immediately above the haibour, on the S. slopes of the castle 
hill, is crowded the quaint *old town* of Scarborough, with 
narrow and steep but clean streets climbing up towards Castle 
Rd. Here stands the parish church of Su Mary (Trans, and 
£.£.), with an intoesting series of four vaulted chapels (14th 
cent.) opening off the §, aide. The choir and N. transept were 
destroy^ dtuing the siege of the castle in 1645. Anne BrontC 
(1820-49) is buried in the detached part pf the churchyard, £• 
of the church. Of the ruined Castle (adm. daily. Sun. from 2; 
6d.), the chief remains are the Keep of H^uy 11 (1158-64) and 
the 13th c^t. Barbican by which it is approached across the 
moat. On the cliff are foimdations of a Roman signal-station. 

INen Omveston was besfeged and captured in thb castle by the Earl* of 
Pembroke in 1312. It suffered two sieges during the Gvil War and was twice 
captured by the Parliamentarians (in 1645 and 1648). George Fox, the 
Quaker, was confined here in 1665-6. 


On the South Bay, N. of the too conspicuous Grand Hotd, 
ate the pretty St, Nicholas Gardens, at the top of which (cliff 
railway; 2d,), in St. Nicholas St, are the Mmdtdpai Offices, 
in a converted mansion. Farther S. the Ramsdale VaUey, with 
its attractive park, opens on the right (lift; Id.), Near its 
beginning is (r.) the rotunda built in 1829 to house the Musemn 
founded by me geologist, William Smith. 
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Restored in 19S3« the museum (open weekdays 10-1, 2.30-5; Sun. 2-S in 
Apr.-Sept.) contains prehistoric antiquities (including finds from Star Carr, 
6 m. S.), early engravings of the town, and aeronautical models of Sir -G. 
Cayley (see below). In the Crescent (above, to the W.) are the Art Gallery 
(wmdays, 10-5 or 6) and Wood End, a former home of the Sitwells, now a 
natural history museum (10-1, 2.30-5). 

Near the sea the vallQr is spanned by the Spa Bridge (with an 
entrance to the Spa), and farther up is the much Itxtier Valley 
Bridge, leading from the station to the South Cliff. Just beyond 
the valley begins the roadway leading to the Spa (a^. 1/-3/; 
weekly 17/6), the favourite resort of visitors, which is situated 
on a terrace close to the sea at the foot of the S^th Cliff 
(cliff railway, 2d. eadi way) and includes a large concert hall, a 
theatre, a restaurant, and a ballroom. Farther S. is a &e 
Bathing Pool, reached vi^ the South Cliff or the sands.\ 

The South Cliff is reached direct from Westborough by the Valley Bridge. 
The well laid out *South Cliff Gardens (views) and Holbeck Gardens occupy 
the face of the cliffs. The church of St. Afarr/ii-on-tAe-/7i// (1863), in the Filey 
road, has a reredos by Bume^ones, pulpit panels by Rossetti, and windows by 
Morris. — OHver*s Mount (500 ft.), 1 m. S. of the station, surmounted by the 
Scarborough War Memorial (an obelisk 75 ft. high), commands wide views. 

Fine walks may be taken from Scarborough along the cUffs or sands 
(beware of the tide); S. to Cornelian Bav (pebbles), Cayton Bay, Grlsthorpe 
Bay (fosrils), and (8 m.) Filey (see below); and N. to (4i m.) Cloughton Wyke 
and (61 m.) Rayburn Wyhe (see below). 

Inland the favourite short drive is as follows (14^ m.). We climb Stepney 
Brow Q3 1262) and descend to (4^ m.) Ayton, We now ascend th4 wooded 
Forge Valley, watered by the Derwent (trout-fishing), from the end' of which 
(61 m.) *Laay Edith’s Drive,’ diverging on the right, leads back to Scarborough 
m.). We continue along the Derwent, past (71 m.) the pleasant inn of 
Earley, to (81 m.)- Hackness (Grange, RB. 17/6. P. 9 gs.), beautifully situated 
At the junction of several valleys. [The left-hand road leads through charming 
countiv to Langdale End (21 ro.).] Farther on we pass Hackness Church (r.; 
Norman and E.E.), containing a monument by Chantrey and frajments of an 
Anglian cross (? 8th cent.) with a unique inscription in Latin, Oghams, and 
Runes. This was the site of a Saxon monastery between 680 and 869. The 
road ascends past Hackness Hall (Lord Derwent) to (91 m.) Suffield (534 ft.) 
and thMi descends, with a superb view, to (1 11 m.) Scalby, whence we return to 
(1^ m.) Scarborough on A 171. 

From A^on (see above) A 170 goes on W. to (171 m.) Pickering (Rte. 60b) 
vift (71 m.) Brampton (Brompton Hall), where Wordsworth was married to 
Mary Hutdhiinson in 1802. The Hall was the home of Sir George Cayley 
(1773-1 85Df the *father of the aeroplane.’ — 11m. Ebberston has a channing 
manor house in an Italian style, by Colin Campbell (1718). — From (141 m.) 
Thornton-de^Dale (Hotel, RB. 18/6, P. 10 gs.) a walk may be taken up the 
pretty valley viA Ellerburn (1 m.), with a primitive church, to the Bridestones 
(7 m.; N.T.), six great gritstone rocks. 

i^OM Scarborough to Hull, 441 (A 165). Railway, viA Bridlington, 
Driffield, and Beverley, 531 tn* in 11-2 hrs. [The more direct road viA <15 m.) 
Langt^t and (21 m.) Driffield is 43 m.] The Filey road affords good sea views 
cm w left. — 7 m. Filey (JRoya/ Crescent, RB. 27/6, P. 13 gs.; Hylands, RB. 
18/6, P. ^ gs.; Ungfield, unUc., RB. 18/6, P. ^ gs.; White Lodge, unlic., 
open Apr.-Sept.) is a pleasant litde bathmg and golfing resort (4750 inhab.) 
on Filey Bay, with a good sandy beach extending N.E., below the cliffs, to 
(1 m.) Filey Brig, a curious low ro^y spit, c. 1 m. long. At one time the 
boundary between the Bast and the North Riding separated the town from 
hi intermting church (St. Oswald's; Norman and E.E.), now both in the East 
Ridiitf. The small rude figure on the wall of the S. aisle is probably not St 
Oswald (who was a king, not a deric). Charlotte BrontA sti^ed in 1845 in a 
bouse in Bdle Vue St — Above (111 m.) Eeigjhton (pron- *Ree-ton’), where 
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the church has a fine Norman font, the road to Flamborough Head (6^^ m.; 
B 1229) diverges vift Speeton and Bempton. Both are noted fbr their lofty 
dialk cliffs, the breeding places of innumerable sea-birds, the eggs of whidi are 
collected by hardy fowlers let down over the shea* precipices on ropes (late 
May and early June). The fine cliffs may be followed S.E. to the North 
Landing 496). — 17i m. Bridlington^ and thence to Hull, see Rte. 61 b. 

From Scarborough to Whitby, 20 m. (A 171; very hilly). Railway, 
21} m. in c. 70 min.; one of the prettiest coast lines in England (best views to 
the right). — S m. Cloughton (Blacksmiths* Arms, P.R.). Here a road on the 
right leads vift Hayburn IVyke (li m.; Hotel), a wooded dell kdd out with a 
labyrinth of walks (adm. 3a., free to hotel guests), and over Staintondale Moor 
to Ravenscar (5} m. ; 600 ft. ; Raven Hall, RB. 217. P. 1 li gs.), a small seaside 
resort at the N. end of a fine range of cliffs. — From Cloughton the Whitby 
road ascends over Fylingdales Moor, now largely requisitioned as a military 
training ground. — From (17} m.) Hawsker a road on the right (B 1447) 
leads in 2} m., by a steep descent, to Robin Hood's Bay iVictoria, RB. IS/. P. 
7} gs.), a quaint irregular fishing village on a steep slope. — 20 m. Whitby, 
see Rte. 60b. 

B. To Whitby 

DiREcr Road, 47 m. (A 64, A 169) vift (17} m.) Malton (see Rte. 60a) and 
(26 m.) Pickering, The longer and more interesting route (58 m.) vift (23} m.) 
Helnmey, (30} m.) Kirby Moorside, and (37 m.) Pickering is descried bdew. 

Railway, 56} m. in c. 2 hrs. Principal Stations: 21 m. Malton. — 32 m. 
Pickering. — 46} m. Goathland. — 50 m. Grosmont, hmction for Glaisdale 
(3} m.), and Battersby (17} m.). — 56} m. Whitby. The moorland scenery 
between Pickering and Whitby is delightful. 

Leaving York by Gillygate (A 3), B 1363 leads due N. to 
(8i m.) Sutton-on-the-Forest^ where Laurence Sterne was vicar 
from 1738. In 1743 he acquired also the living of (IB} m.) 
Stillington. — We ascend to (15J m.) Grimston Grange. 

The by-road on the left here leads to (5} m.) Coxwold (Fauconberg Arms), 
a delightful village whose Pe^. church has an unusual octagonal tower. Here 
Sterne was perpetual curate in 1760^8, writing part of 'Tristram Shandy* and 
*A Sentimental Journey’ in the house now called Shandy Hall (W. end of 
village). Kilburn, 2} m. N.W., beneath Roulston Scar, is noted for the village 
workshop of Robdt Thompson (d. 1955) whose beautiful wood-carving 
('signed* with a mouse) adorns many diurches. 

About 1} m. N.E. of Coxwold are the remains of Byland Abbey (adm. 9 or 
9.30-4, 6, or 8; Sun. from 2; 1/), a Cistercian foundation transferred from 
Old Byland, 5 m. N., in 1 177: Oe chief features are the facade and S. transept 
of the church, which contains fine 12’-13th cent, floor-tiles, and a small 
museum with some beautifully carved capitals. The road goes on along the S. 
slopes of the Hambleton Hills to (7} m.) Oswaldkirk (see below) vift (5 m.) 
AmpUforth, where there is a modem Benedictine priory with an important 
school (founded in 1802); the memorud chapel has a fine roredos. 

18} m. Gillittg has a castle (now a preparatory school for 
Ampleforth), with an Edwardian keep. Its Elizabethan panelling 
and stained ^ass may be seen on application. — 20 m. Oswaldr 
kirk.. 

The road on the right here (B 1257) leads to 12} m.) Malton (Rte. 60a) 
vift (4} m.) Hovingham (Worsley Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.) whem the Hall (Sir 
Win» Worsley) has good pictures and a bust of Q^mwell (adm. by permission 
only) and a noted riding school. Nunnington Hall (N.T.; adm. May~Sept„ 
Thors, and Sat., 2^; 1/), 2} m. N., is a large 16-17ih cent, manor house with 
a panelled hall and staircase. — Farther on are (6} m.) Slingsby, with a fine 
nuned Caroline country house, and (8 m.) Barton^Street, when the rebuilt 
church has aood Norman carving. 

23i m. Hdmdey (Black Swan, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 8i (s.; 
Pevmham Arms, RB. lS/6, P. 8^ gs.; Crom), wifli a ruined 
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castle (Norman and 16th oent.;adm. 6d, daily; Sun. from 2), 
stands at the foot of the S. slopes of the Cleveland HiHs. 
Beautifully situated in Rye Dale^ 2i m. N.W. (walkers may 
approach through Duncon^ Park^ a detour of i m.), is *Rie- 
vaidx Ahbey toron. ‘Reevo*)t the earliest Cistercian house in 
Yorkshire (adm. as for Byland» p. 491), formded by Walter 
I’Espec in 1131. The mainly E.E. ruins include the lower walls 
of uie nave with its chapels, the *C2ioir and transepts of the 
chuidi; the chapter house with its apse, a unique fqature in an 
English Cistercian house, and remains of the shrine pf the first 
abbot (1148); the sub-vault of the dorter (c. 1175); and the 
refectory (13th cent.). Rievaulx Terrace (1/), abovep the E., 
commands a magnificent * View of the dale and the i 

Beyond Rievaulx the fine road skirting Rye Dale on the E. ana continuing 
up Bllsdah leads over the Qeveland Hills to (20 m.) Stokesley (p. 495). 
At li m. a side road (1.) descends across the valley to (4^ m.) Hawnby (Hotel), 
at the B. foot of the Hambleton Hills. 

At Helmsley A 170 turns right (E.) for (26^ m.) Nawton 
and (30i m. ; 1.) Kirbymoorside (King*s Head, RB, 15/6, P. 8 gs.), 
where the 2nd Duke of Buckingham died in 1687. 

On a by-road to the left (| m.) betv^een these two villages is the churdi of 
Klrkdale (1>) ^th a noted sundial, recording the rebuilding of the church in 
the days or Edward the Confessor, and two Anglian crosses built into the 
walls. On the edge of the moors, to the N.E. of Kirbymoorside, are the 
charming villages of (3 m.) Hutton-le^Hole and (5 nO LasHngkam (Orange, 
RB. iVe. P. 7 gs.), t^ interestina church of which (Trans, and B.E.) has a 
famous aisled Norman crypt (c. 1080),ifonmng practically a lower' church. — 
To CasUetotif see p. 495. 

35i m. Middleton church has a 10th cent, wheel-head cross. — 
37 m. indcei^ {Forest & Vale, RB. 21/, P. 12 gs.; Kirby 
Misperton Hall, 4 m. S.W., RB. 17/6, P. £8), a plain little town 
(4330 inhab.), has a cas^ and an interesting church. The 
Castle (adm. 6d. daily. Sun. from 2), in which Richard 11 was 
confined for a time ^ter his abdication, had two wards and a 
sheU keep, recast in the 14th cent, but probably with a Norman 
core. The Church (Norman & Dec.) contains a Norman font, 
but its (^ief interest is the remarkable series of mural paintings 
(c. 1450) in the nave, too drastically restored in 1889. 

On the N. choir wall is a monument to Nicholas and Robert Kmg (d. 1812 
and 1817), surveyors of the city of Wadiington: brasses beneath it com- 
memorate Iht Anglo-American alliance and W. H. Page (1855-1918), U.S. 
ambassador in London. The choir pweUing (1 929) is a memorial also to Ani^lo- 
Americaa friendship and to I. H. Choate (1 832-1917), likewise ambassador. 

From Pickering to Scarborough, see Rte. 60a. 

The ^itby railway ascends the narrow and wooded Newton 
Dale, but the road (A 169) climbs on to the open moor, passing 
H Cl. W. of tl^ Bridestones (p. 490). — 45^ m. Saltersgate Inn is 
near the head of the Hole of Horcum, a curious depression in 
the mocuB. — Beyond (47i tn.) EUer Beck Brklge a road on the 
left leads in 2} m. to Goathkmd (MaUyan Spout, RB. 20/, P. 
,10 ^.flPlydro^ unlk., RB. 21/, P. H fis.), in a charming moor- 
' lft«d sitoatkm and noted for its waterfalls. (Mallyan Spout, 
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etc.). On Wheeldale Moor, 3 m. S.W., part of a Roman Road 
has been exposed. — A long, steep descent (views) leads to 
(531 m.) Sleights^ beyond which we cross the Esk (see below). 
A pleasant walk of 3^ m. may be taken S.E. up the Little Beck 
to Falling Force^ a waterfall 40 ft. high, in a woodland setting. 

58 m. WHITBY (11,650 inhab.) consists of the/ picturesque 
old red-tiled fishing town on both banks of the Esk (which 
here makes its way to the sea between tall cliffs) and the sea- 
side resort on the West Cliff, quieter than Scarborough. *Whitby 
jet’ ornaments are stiU made here, though the is mainly 
brought from elsewhere. Capt. Cook (1728-79) made his first 
voyage round the world in Whitby-built ships; and William 
Scoresby (1789-1857), another famous navigator, wis a native 
of Whitby. Whitby is the ‘Monkshaven* of Mrs.'Gaskeirs 
‘Sylvia’s Lx)vers.’ 


Railway Stationa. Town Station, 
in the old town, for Goathland, 
Pickering, etc., and for Glaisdale and 
Battersby (Eskdale); West Cliff, i m. 
distant on the Scarborough and 
Middlesbrough line. Infrequent ser- 
vice between the two. 

Hotels. On the West Cliflf: Metro- 
pole, RB. 16/, P. 11 gs.; Royal, RB. 
21/, P. 10 gs.; Kirby's, unlic., RB. 
21/, P. 10 gs.; West CUff, unlic.. 
Royal Crescent, RB. 17/6, P. Si gs.; 
Monk's House, unlic.. North I^om., 


links: White Point, unlic., RB. 17/, 
P. 71 gs.; White House. — In the 
town: Crown, Skinner St., RB. 13/6. 
P. 7gs. 

Restaurant. Clarence, Station Sq. 

Post Office, Baxtergate. — In- 
formation Bureau Station Sq. 

Motor-Buses from Station Sq. to 
all destinations. i 

Concerts and Theatre at the Spa 
(adm. 1/-3/6). 


The road from York passes Fannett Park, in which is a 
Museum (adm. 9 or 10.3()-1, 2-4 or 5.30; closed Mon., Tues., 
and Fri. afternoons and Thurs. in winter; Sun. 2-4 or 5; 6d.) 
containing a good local fossil collection, a curious Anglian 
comb (with runes), ship models, etc. Thence Baxtergate de- 
scends to the swing-bridge spanning the Esk, the mouth of 
which is protected by two stone piers, forming a small harbour. 
We cross the bridge to the quaint old fishermen’s quarter. 
To the right opens Grape Lane, in which stands a house (No. 1 6 ; 
dated 1688) where Capt. Cook served as an apprentice (adm. 
daily, 10-12.30, 2.304.30, 6-8; 6</.). From the N. end of 
Church St., the main thoroughfare, a flight of 199 steps ascends 
to St, Mar/s Church, quite unrestored and containing a curious 
array of Georgian galleries and box-pews, a three-decker pulpit, 
and some portions of Norman work (chancel and S. doorway). 
An imposing cross (1898) in the churchyard commemorates the 
poet Cffidmon (d. c. 680), who was a monk of Whitby Abbey. 
Close by are the beautiful ruins of *Whitby Abbey (adm. 9 or 
9.30-4, 6, or 8; Sun, from 2; 6d.), which was founded in 657 by 
St. Hilda for monks and nuns, and was long the chief school 
of learning in the North. 

Destroyed in 867 by the Danes, the abbey was refounded for the Bene- 
dictines by William de Percy, a Norman baron. Thrruined churdbu in a 
eommanttog situation on the exposed diff 200 ft. above the sea, dates for the 
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most part from the E.E. period (12-13th cent), with Dec. work towards the 
W. end. The W. front was battered by a German naval bombardment in 1914, 
but was restored in 1922. The S. side of the nave and the central tower have 
disappeared. The N. front and the £. end, with its three tiers of triple lancets, 
are especially fine. The axis of the choir is deflected 9 ft. from the line of the 
nave. The plan of an earlier Norman church is marked out within the ex- 
isting walls. No domestic buildings remain. The curious ruined mansion S. 
of the Abbey was originally built by Sir Hugh Cholmley, temp. Charles II. 

On the West Cliff is the so-called Spa (adm. 6d,; concert- 
hall, restaurant, etc.) and the modem visitors* quarter. The 
promenade overlooks a good sandy beach (lift 2d.). The bronze 
statue of Capt. Cook, at the E. end, is by Tweed. 

Among the numerous pleasant excursions from Whitby are the walks to 
Ruswarplll m. S.W.), on the Esk (boating); to Cock Mill, in a pretty glen. 2 m. 
inland; N. to (3 m.) Sandsend and (4 m.) Mulgrave Castle and Woods (see 
below); S. to (7 m.) Robin Hood*s Bay along the cliffs, etc. The routes to 
Scarborough (dOA), Pickering. Saltburn. and Stokesley provide opportunities 
for fine walks along the coast and among the moors and dales. An interesting 
local feature is the series of moor crosses (probably marking boundaries). 

From Whitby to Stockton, 43i m. The road (hilly and meandering) 
ascends the Esk valley and gives access to the wild moorland scenery of C/eve- 
and. Railway to Middlesbrough, 35 m. --- 7 m. Grosmont (Wheatsheaf. at 
Egton, H m. N.W., RB. 12/6, P. 7 gs.) is the junction of the line to Pickering. 
— Near (9 m.) Egton Bridge (Horse Shoe, R.B. 16/6, P. 8 gs.; St. Mary's, 
unlic., RB. 12/6, P. 17/6) is an ornate Rom. Cath. church. We cross the d^e 
of Arncliffe Woods near the 'Beggar’s Bridge’ at the W. end of it. — lOj^ m. 
Glaisdale. at the mouth of a beautiful sid^valley. — 16 m. Danby. To the 
N.E. rises Danby Beacon (988 ft.); to the $. lies the ruined Danby Castle 
(c. 1300), once the home of the Latimers. — 17^ m. Castleton (Moorlands, 
unlic.), a good centre for moorland walks. Fine roads lead S. across the moor 
to Kirby Moorside or Pickering vifi (4i m.) Ralph* s Cross (18th cent.) and 
either Blakey House or (9| m.) Rosedale. — We then proceed W. vid (23| m.) 
Kildale. where we leave the Cleveland Hills, to (29i m.) Stokesley (Golden 
Lion), a little market town with a fine wide street. On the Guisborough road, 
3 m. N.E., is Great Ayton (Royal Oak), the base for the ascent (i hr.) of the 
conical Roseberry Topping (1057 ft.). Capt. Cook attended the old villain 
school here and his cottage, removed to Melbourne, Australia, in 1934, is 
replaced by an obelisk of Australian mranite. — We turn N. on B 1365 to 
join A 174. — 39 m. Stockton, see Rte. 62. 

From Whitby to Saltburn anB Middlesbrough, 32 m. (A 174). Railway, 
3^ m. in If hr. There is another road route (30^ m. ; A 171) across the moors 
vi8 Guisborough, missing the cliff-scenery, but avoiding the iron works near 
Loftus. — 3 m. Sandsend (Sandsend, RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs.) is a small seaside 
resort. Mulgrave Castle (Marquess of Normanby), in a wooded valley 1 m. 
W., has beautiful woods (adm. on Mon., Wed., and Sat.) and the scanty ruins 
of an 11th cent, castle. — 9 m. Hinderwell. for Runswick (1 m. S.E.; Grey- 
stones, unlic., RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.); a fishing-village on the small Runswick Bay 
(good bathing). — lOj^ m. Staithes. another primitive fishing viliage. at the 
bottom of a deep ravine reached by a precipitous descent. Capt. Cook served 
here as a lad in a huckster’s hhop. To the W. rises Boulby Cliff (666 ft), said 
to be the highest cliff on the English coast. — 14^ m. L^tus is a beautifully 
situated but grimy town (7425 inhab.) with ironworks. — At (i7 m.) Brotton, 
where we leave toe ironworking district, the road and railway to Saltburn 
divers^ right from those to Middlesbrough. — 19 m. Saltburn and thence to 
Middlesbrough, see Rte. 62 b. 
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61. FROM YORK TO BRIDLINGTON AND HULL 
A. To Bridlington 

Road, 411 m. (A 1079, A 166) vlA (291 m.) Driffield. — Railway, 481 m. in 
c. 70 min. Principal Stations: 91 m. Stamford Bridge, — 161 m. Pockungton, 
— 221 ni. Market Welghton. — 3^ m. Driffield, — 471 m. BbidliaftOB. 

Leaving York by Walmgate (C 5) and A 1079, wabcar to the 
left on A 166 at (2j m.) Grirmton, — 8 m. Stamford Bridge, over 
the Derwent, was the scene of the victory of Harold jpf En^and 
over Harald Hardrada of Norway on S&pt, 25th, 1066. Farther 
on we ascend the escarpment of the undulating chalk Wolds. 
The roads N. and S. to Malton and Pocklington mk through 
out-of-the-way country, with old-fashioned villages. Ibere is a 
fine Norman doorway at Bishop Wilton, 1 m. S., at the foot of 
the slope, and another at (18 m.) Fridaythorpe, — 29^ m. 
Driffield (&11; Keys), an agricultural town (6900 inhab.), has a 
fine 15th cent, church tower. 

Over 3 m. S.W. is the fine Norman *Church of Kirkhurn, with ridi carvings; 
a Norman font; and a curious, and perhaps unique, tower staircase (c. 1200). 
About SI m. S., on the Beverley road, is Watttm Priory, an Elizabethan farm- 
house incorporating some remains of the largest Qilbertine priory in Eouriand 
(12th cent.), including an exouisite oriel window. The priory was dual, the 
canons and canonesses each having a church of their own. 


At (35i m.) Burton Agnes are an interesting church, contain- 
ing the extraordinary monument of Sir Henry Griffith (d. 
1654), and a splendid Elizabethan *Manor House (1598-1610), 
with fine chimne>[pieoes, paintings, and furniture, and a re- 
markable oak staircase (adm. May-Dct., Mon.-Fri., 1.45-5; 
also Sun. June-Sept ; 2/6). Close by is its Norman forerunner, 
altered in the 15th cent. (adm. daily 3d.; Sun. from 2). 

41i m. Bridlington {Victoria, RB. 21/; Expanse, RB. 18/6, 
P. 25/-40/; Alexandra, RB. 21/, P. 12-15 gs.; Monarch, P. 
25/-36/; Old Star Inn), a popular summer resort (24,750 inhab.) 
with fine sands and a small harbour, is situated on the wide 
sweep of Bridlington Bay. William Kent (1685-1748) is a 
native. In the old town, to the N., is the imposing nave of the 
old ^Priory Church (E.E. to Perp. ; restored 1850^0), founded 
for Augustinian canons in the reign of Henry I. The neigh- 
bouring Boyle Gate dates from c. 1388. 

The Chief excursion from Bridlington is to Fhunborough Head, reached by 
road or footpath. The road (motor-bus) runs N.B. past (2 m.) Sewerby House, 
a Georgian mansion (cmen daily iajuQun^* 9-dusk; 6d.), and crosses (34 m.) 
the mimamed Doner* Dyke, the best example in Exigland of a late Neouthic 
(or eariy Bronze Age) *promontory fort’ — 4i m. Flamborough ^urcb, 
partly Nonnan and E.R, has a 15th cent. *Rood-L<^ one of the only two 
rood-iofte in Yorkshire. — 64 m. Flamboioagfa Head, a bold chalk headland 
wiAsheer difb (c. 400 ft. high) descending to the sea, is a sanctuary for sea- 
birds during the breeding season. The finest scenery (stgdc rocks, caves, e^) 
is on the N. side, in the direc^n of the Jhtrth Lanmng (p. 491 ; Thomwick 
Hotel; boats for hire). It was off Flambwou^ Head that in 17TO Paid Jones, 
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the American ^vateer, in the ^ODbomme Rkhard* captured the Britldi 
aUp *Serapis* alter a bloody dght; his own diip tank next day. 

Another excursion may be made W. viA (3im.) Bai^ORHa//, wheieQueen 
Henrietta Maria took refuge in 1643 when bombardM in BriduoKton by the 
Parliamentarian Adm. Batten, to (6if m.) Rudston, with an ea$r Norman 
church tower, and, in the churchyard, a huge menhir, 2S ft. high; neatly 1 m. 
S.W. are fine Roman pavements (adm. weudays. fid.). 

From Bridlington or Flamborough to Fihy and Sairborought see Rte. 60a. 



a To HiiD 

Road, 37i m. (A 1079) vifl (291 m.) Beverky, — Railway, 421 m. in 6S-90 
min. Pnncipal Stations: To (221 m.) Market Weighton, see above. — 34 m, 
Beverley. — 381 m. Cottingham, —421 m. Hull (Paragon). Some trains run 
viA Selby. 

We quit York as in Rte. 61a and at (2} m.) Grimston bear 
right — At (10} m.) Barmby B 1246 diverges left for Pockling- 
ton (2 m. ; Feathers. T.H., RB. 1 5/6, P. 7} gs.), a small town with 
a boys* school where Wm. Wilberforoe was a pupil. The fine 
13-*14th cent, church contains a 14th cent, cross-head. — 19} m. 
Market Weighton (pron. *Weeton*; Londesborough Ams, 
RB. 15/), at the foot of the Wolds, is on the road and railway 
from Selby to Bridlington. 

About 11 m. N.E. is Goodmanham, the 'Oodmundingaham' of Bede, where 
the 12th cent. chuiCh probably occupies the site of the heathen temple de- 
stroyed by the high priest Com after the Great Council of 626. The church 
has two fonts: one of the 15th cent., richly carved: the other Norman, or 
possibly Saxon. — Nunburtiholme, 41 m. N., has an interesting mid-lOth cent, 
churchyard-cross. Kipling Cores, ^ m. E, is noted as the starting-point of 
the oldest and longest horse-race in England, run yearly since 1519 on the 
third Thurs. in March (at mid-day). The present course, extending 4 m. N.W., 
has been used since 1664. 

29} m. BEVERLEY {Beverley Arms, T.H., RB. 18/6, P, 
9 gs.), a staid, old-fashioned market town (15,500 inhab.), and 
the county town of the £. Riding of Yorkshire, was incorporated 
in 1129 by Abp. Thurstan of York, and possesses two ^lendid 
churches. Bp. John Fisher (1459-1535), the martyr, was bom 
here. In the Saturday Market, the principal square, is the fine 
Market Cross (1714). *St. h^Y*s Churci( to the N., has a 
Dec. chancel and nave, is little inferior in interest to the 
minster, and is superior in possessing a fine central tower. 

Among the moititifidaf Mures of the exterior are the W. from, a notable 
example of the transition from Dec. to Peip., and the great S. poiclL with an 
inner Norman arch (surmounted by a Dec. canopy) and an outer EE. arch 
(perh^ not in situ). The paneOed ceiling of the chancel, the earliest part of 
the iiitmr, it adorned with painted figum of English kings (1445; restored 
1939, When that of George V] was inserted). The N. choir-aisle is elaborately 
vaulted, and its adjoining chapel baa flowing window-tracerv. The efaoir- 
acreaa and misericords deserve attention. The nave was carefblly restored by 
Sir (Albert Scott, and its roof was renewed in 1937. The N. aisle arcade 
was destroyed in 1520, when the tower coUapsed, and on its pfikas are annts 
with ahieldii recording the names of those contributed to the rebuildmg 
m 1524. The rich scuh^tuie throughout should be compared with fiiat in file 

°%ond St. l^sis tlmxed4)riek NerrA An'(14(»; the 

sde survivor of the five town-gatea. From the souan the windinsBt^stnet 
leads EE to (im.) the minster. Ontheii^iB^(BdAM;wimaOe(mte 
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court-room (1762; good odling), and farther W. is Lairgate HalU a restored 
Georgian mansion, now munici]^ offices. 

♦♦Beverley Minster (interior length 334 ft., width 64 ft, 
across the transepts 168 ft), dedicated to St. John the Evangelist 
is one of the few gr^t English churches with a double set of 
transepts, and in size and splendour it is more than the 
equal of some En^h cathedrals. It is especially nopworthy 
for the purity and loveliness of the E.E. work (13m cent). 
Services on Sun. at 8, 10.30, and 6.30; on Mon., and Thurs. 
at 7.30. . \ 

John of Beverley (d. 721), Bishop of Hexham and York, died\ and was 
buried at the monastery founded by him at Beverley on the site on a chapd 
of St. John the Evangelist. Miracles supposedly wrought at his tomb led to 
his canonisation in 1037, and kings, from Athelstan to Henry V, inferred 
benefits on the church, in latitude tor victories won after pilgrimag^ to his 
shrine. The minster, rebuilt after its destruction by the Danes in 866, was 
much disfi|;ured by fire in 1188; and though much of the Norman core was 
preserved, its restoration during the next two centuries was mainly on Gothic 
fines. The Choir and Transepts are B.E., the Nave mainly Dec. and Perp.; the 
*West Parade (with its slender twin towers, 163 ft. high), the finest of its kind 
in England, and the N.W. porch are Perp. In the 18th cent, the church was 
saved from ruin by restoration under Hawksmoor, and a further restoration 
was carried out in 1866-68 by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Interior. The usual entrance is by the N. Transept door. We 
note at once the blending of styles that makes the church, the 
work of centuries, appear of single design. In the Nave E.E. 
(two E. bays) and Perp. (W. bay) are combined with fine Dec. 
work of the first half of the 14th century. In the S. aisle, which 
is the earlier and better in detail, are the massive late-Norman 
font of Frosterley marble, and the canopied ^Maiden Tomb* 
(Dec.). St. John of Beverley is buried at the E. end of the nave. 
— The ♦Great Transept (E.E.) is notable (like the transepts 
at York) for having both E. and W. aisles. In the S. arm is a 
painting (temp. James I) of Athelstan making a grant of sanc- 
tuary to the minst^ (938), and in the E. aisle of the N. arm is a 
remarkable 14th cent, tomb with the effigy of a priest. 

Beyond a screen of 1880, by Scott, is the Chdtcel (adm. 6^/., 
exc. Sun.). The ♦Choir, a perfect example of E.E., has a wealth 
of 15-1 6th cent, wood-carving in the ♦Stalls. The collection of 
misericords (68 in all) is the largest in England. The front of the 
Dec. altar^screen was renewed in 1826 and adorned in 1897 
with statues and mosaics. On the N. side of the altar is the 
magnificat ♦Percy Tomb (c. 1350) to the memory of Eleanor, 
wife of the first Lord Percy, the masterwork of an ]^lish school 
of sculptors whose skill need fear no comparison with con- 
temporary Continental work. jQn the S. side is the *Fridstool,* 
or peace chair (temp. Athelstan), which afforded inviolable 
sanctuary until tie Reformation. — The lovely Retro-Choir, 
or Lcuiy Chapel, has an E. window (inserted in 1416) containing 
fine giim (13-15th cent), some collected from other windows. 
The flamboyant traco^ on the bade of the altar^screen is note- 
worthy. In the small Percy Chisel (15th cent), to the N., is the 
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mutilated tomb of the fourth Earl of Nordiumberland (d. 
1489). — The beautiful double staircase in the N. choir-ai^ (c. 
1547; a very rare feature) formerly communicated wiA the 
chapter house (destroyed). 

34} m. Cottingham is now practically a suburb of Hull. The 
fine church (Dec. and Peip.), in the old village W. of the main 
road, contains the over-restored brass of Rector de Lude (d. 
1383), who built the chancel. 

37} m. HULL, officially Kingston upon Hull (299,050 inhab.), 
ranking third among English seaports, is situated on the N. 
bank of the Humber (here 1 J m. wide), 20 m. from the sea, at 
the confluence of the little river Hull. Hull is the largest veget- 
able oil-extracting centre in the world, and is an important flour- 
I milling centre. Its fishing fleet, with c. 170 steam trawlers, lands 
a greater quantity of fish than any other port. Hull suffered 
more than most cities from the attentions of enemy aircraft 
during the Second World War. 


Railway Stations. Paragon (B2; 
Rfmta.). main station of the E.R.; 
Corporation Pier (E 4), for the 
steam-ferry (see below) to New 
Holland, whence trains run to 
Grimsby, Lincoln, etc. 

Hotels. Royal Station (a; 02), 
RB. from 35/6; ^ito House (b; 
0 3), Jameson St.. RB. 22/6>32/6; 
New York (c; 02). Anlaby Rd., 
RB. 21/; Imperial (d; O 3), Paragon 
St., RB. 227-30/; New Manchester 
(e; B4), George St.. RB. 21/; 
Broadway (f; B3), Brook St., RB. 
19/6; Vittoria (E4), Nelson St., to be 
reopened shortly. 


Restaurants. Tudor, Paragon St. 
City, opposite the Post Office. 

Post Office (O 4). Lowgate. 

Motor-Bus. Station in Ferensway 
(B2). — Steam Ferries from Ooiv 
poration Pier (E4) c. every hr. to 
New Holland me, UK; cycle 1/2; 
motor-cycle 2/8-4/10; car 10/3-18/3; 
all incl. pier toll) 

Steamers ply regularly from the 
Landing Stage to Rotterdam, Ham- 
burg, and other ports. 

Theatres. New, Kingston Sq. 
(B4); Palace, Anlaby Rd. (C2; 
music hall). — Concerts, etc., at the 
City Hall (C 3). 


History. Hull was deliberately select and laid out as a seaport by Edward I 
(1293-99)— an origin different from that of any other town in En^and. The 
port contributed ships to fight the Armada and was noted for its warships in 
the 18th cent. ; the Lord Mayor ranks as *Admiral of the Humber.' The rexUsal 
of Sir John Hotham, the governor, to admit Charles I to the town in 1642 
(though he had been hospitably entertained in 1639) was the first overt act 
of reb^ion in the Civil War; and in 1643 and 1644 the town resisted si^s 
by the Royalists. Andrew Marvell, .who was member of Parliament for Hull 
from 1658 till his death, received 6/8 a day during session for his services, 
and is often cited (perhaps erroneously) as the last paid borou^ member 
before the resolution of 191 1 establish^ the present payment of members. 
William Wilberforoe (1759-1833) was a native of Hull. — Some of the streets 
preserve their quaint old niunes, e.g. 'Land of Green (jinger* and 'Rottacn 
herring Staitbe.^ 

From the Paragon Station (B, C2), opposite whidi is the 
City War Memorial^ Paragon St. leads E. to Cnv Square, 
officially (>ueen Victoria Squaze (C 3), the centre of Hull, vrith 
the City Hall and Dock Offices. On the S. side is the Ferens 
Art GtUlery (adm. free 10-6, Sun. 2.30-4.30), wiffi a representa- 
tive collection of Britirii paintings, and a4|oining the City Hall 
(entrance in Carr Lane) is the Mortimer Musetm (adm. free 
10-5, Sun. 2.3(M.30), containing prehistoric, Roman, and 
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Saxon antiquities (including the important Roman finds from 
Brough-on-Humbdr). 

To the S.Wm in Osborne St., is the Danish Church CC 2), built in 1954, in • 
modem style, to replace the church bombed in 1941.— -To the N.E. of 
Qty Square is the broad WUberfores Avenue (C 4) with the Queen’s Gardens 
ana the WUberforoe Monument (1834). The boulevard occupies the site of 
the (keen’s Dock (1778 ; filled in 1929-32), the oldest of the Town Docks. 

From City Square, Whitefriargate (C4) leads fS.E. to the 
oldest part of the town. Parliament St., on the lat, preserves 
some 18th cent, faqades. We follow Trinity House l^e (r.) past 
Trinity House (rebuilt 1753), a 14th cent, foundation for the 
relief of distrei^ mariners; interesting plate, pamtings, and 
curiosities are ^own (advance notice desirable). Just beyond is 
*Holy Trinity (D 4), one of the largest parish churchesiin England 
(272 ft. long), chiefly Dec. (chancel, transepts) hnd Pm. (nave). 

This church is noteworthy for the early use of brick (introdum from the 
Low Countries) in the chancel and transepts, for its fine central tower (ISO ft. 
high), and for its variety of window-tracery. The interior effect is marred by 
the extreme attenuation of the caifitals of the nave arcades. A tomb in the 
S. choir-aisle is supposed to be that of Sir William de la Pole (d. 1368), first 
mayor of Hull and ancestor of the Earls and Dukes of Suffolk. The 15th cent, 
font and the modem glass are noteworthy. 

To the S.W. of the church is the old Grammar School, rebuilt 
in 1583* where Marvell and Wilberforce were educate. The 
E. end of the church gives upon the Market Place (with a gilt 
statue of William III), which is continued on the N. by Low* 
gate to the Guildhall (see below), and on the S. by pueen St. 
to Corporation Pier (E 4), where die ferry boats start. Near by 
is a statue of Sir William de la Pole (see above). 

Parallel with the Market Place on the E. is High Street, now 
a mere back-lane, towards the N.E. end of which is *waber- 
force House (C5; adm. free 10-5, Sun. 2.30-4.3Q), the Eliza- 
bethan house where the great abolitionist was bom in 1759 and 
where Charles I was entertained in 1639. It contains a historical 
museum (with period rooms), relics of Wilberforce, and a 
collection referring to the abolition of the colonial slave-trade. 
No. 160 High St. (on the other side) is Mtdster House (1743). 
Chapel Lane leads to St. Mary's Church (C 5), in Lowgate, a 
handsome Perp. building, restozid and enlarged in 1863. Thence 
we may return vifl Alfred Gelder St. (C 4), passing the imposing 
Ozdkfhall and Law Courts on the right. 

la Cottioghom Rd., 2k m. N.W. oi the centre, are the buildings of the 
rMhnrsUy (790 students), founded in 1927 as tJniveraity College by T. R. 
Mins and raised to its present di^ty in 1954. — Ibe Pickering Museum 
(ysdm.ffiree 10-^, &n. 2.30-4.30), innckering Park (2| m. W.), illustrates the 
mnmm and fisheries of Hull, including the Greenland whale-fishery, for 
mm Hull was until 1865 an important centre. In the East Park (2 m. NJB.) 
is 4he watch-tower of the old Cita^l, moved to Uus point from its original 
rite at the mouth of the river yMi. 

Apart fiom the elder Town Docks, the Docks at Hull extend along tM 
river nontage for nearly 7 m. and have an aggregate water-area of about W 
acres. The fiar Charge Dock (S3 acres; 19l7is the largest dock on the N.B. 
coast and firom dwtend from the Aiexeiuha Dock steamers maintain services 
to alt parts of die woild. 
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To tho B. of Hull Uet the flat com-growiiie district of Holduniss, noted 
for iU cburto and for ba^ng resorts ot Hornsea (Alexandra, RB. 17/5, 
P. 8i P.). with a lane mere, and Withemsea ((^leens, RB. 15/5, 

P. 8 p.). 20i m. E. On the mam road to the Utter (A 1033) are (6 o.) Hedtm, a 
famous port before Hull was dreamt of, and (16 m.) Fatrir^on^ eadx with an 
unusually striking church. *Hedon Church, known as the of Holder- 
ness,’ hu a Dec. nave, EE. ^oir and transepts, and a noble Perp> tower. 
The tracery in the windows of the three E bays of die nave is exceptionally 
fine. *PatnngtQn CSiurch, the *()ueen of Holdemess,' with a coiixal spire 
189 ft. high, is a beautiflil example of the Dec. style; the W. window, the door- 
way in the N. transept, the vaidted Lady Qiapel (S. transept), and the Easter 
Sepulchre should be noted. Andrew Marvell (1621-78) was bom in the 
rectory of Winestead, li m. N.W. of Patrington. •— From Patrington a road 
goes on to (6 m.) Easinstont beyond which the Yorkshire coasts ends (c. 1 3 m. 
from Patrington or Withemsea) in Spurn Head, a causeway of sand and pebbUs 
overgrown with sharp-pointed rushes and marked by two lighthouses. A bird 
observatory has been set up here. No trace has survived of the andmt port of 
Ravenspur, where Bolingbroke landed in 1399 (“upon the naked shore of 
Ravenspurg”) and Edward IV in 1471 on his return from exile. — The most 
interestingroad from Hull to Bridlington (33 m.) runs vil Aldbroui^ and 
Hornsea ^ 1238, B 1242) and is only 2 m. longer than the direct road by 
Catfoss airfield (A 165). At Skipsea, 5i m. N. of Hornsea, is a larp Norman 
motte-and-bailey castle. 

From Hull to Selby, see p. 480; to Doncaster, see p. 384; to Lincoln, see 
Rte. 63. 


62. FROM YORK AND DONCASTER TO BERWICK 
A. From York 

Road, 145^ m. — A 19. 23 m. TMtsk. — A 168. 32 m. Northallerton. — 
A 167. SO m. Darlinpon. Thence to Berwick, see Rte. 62 b. 

Railway, 147i m. To Darlington in i-1 hr.; to Newcastle in li-2 hrs,: 
to Berwick in 3-3^ his. Frind|W Stations: lit m. Alne, for Easingwold 
(2i m.). — 22i m. Tklrsk. — 30 m. Northallerton. M m. Darlington, 
junction for Stockton, Middlesbrough, Hartlepool, etc., for Richmond (Rte. 
63b), for Barnard Castle (Rte. 63c), and for Bishop Auckland (Rte. 63d). — 
66i m. Durham, junction for Sunderland (IS m.). — 72 m. Chester-le-Street. 

— 8(H m. Newcastle, for South Shields, Tynemouth, etc., and for Hexham 

(Rte. 64). — 97 m. Morpeth. m. Alnmouth, junction for Ainwick 

(3 m.). — 132i m. Belford (for Bambux^). — 139 m. Beal (for Holy Island). 

— 147i m. Berwidc. 

York, see Rte. 59. i |d. Skelton has a small but interesting 
E.E. church. — 13 m. Easingwold (George, RB. 13/6, P. 5^ gs.) 
has a large and pleasant green. In the cdiurch is the old parish 
coffin, formerly used to convey the bodies of the poor to the 
grave. At Alne (4i m. S.W.) the church doorway (1160) is 
carved with animals (named) from the medieval bestiary. The 
'Sterne Country’ lies to the k (see Rte. 60b). —23 m. TMnk 
{Golden Fleece, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.; Three Tims, RB. 16/6, 
?. 8 gs.), U m. E. of its station, has a good Perp. church and a 
racecourse. Here was bom Thomas Lord (1755-1832) of the 
Cdcket Ground. 

Think is the starting-point for a visit to the picturesque diff-seeuefy of 
the Hambleton Hills. One of the chief ndnU (5 m. E by A 170)18 IPfiknAMs 
C^ff{pton. *Whisson*; 1053 ft.; *View). at the foot of which is ftie little lake 
of Oormire, with^ visible Outlet or feeder. The White Hone, 1 m. S. of 
(6i m.) the Hambleton HoH was cut in 18S7. A fine road goes on to (11 m.; 
t) Rkvaulx AbiMw O^te. 60 b). — To Kilburn and CoxwoWeba p. ^1; to 
Rlpon and to Stockton, see Rte. 58. 


32 m. Norihallertoii (6100 inhab.; Golden Lion, T.H., RB. 
17/6, P. 8 gs.), the county town of the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 
has a fine churdi (mostly 12-13th cent.) with a striking Perp. 
tower. About 3 m. N. near the main road was fought the 
Battle of the Standard (1138). 

From NorthallertOQ to Wensleydale, Hawes, and Kendal, see Rte. 63 a. 

At (46i m.) Croft (Spa, RB. 21/, P. 9 gs.), where we cross the 
windi^ Tees and enter County Durham, the old rectory was 
the boyhood home of ‘Lewis Carroll.* 

At tlie 17th cent. Halndby Hall, 3 m. S.W.. Byron spent his honeymoon. — 
SoMurn, 5 m. with its Viking cross-shm, and MlddletoniSt. George 
(Devonport, RB. 21/. P. 10 gs.), S| m. £.. are attractively placed on me Tees. 

50 m. Darlin^oo, and thence to Berwick, see Rte. d^B. 


B. F^m Doncaster 

Road, 175 m. (A 1). — 16 m. Brotherton. — 32 m. Wetherby.\-~ 44 m. 
Boroughbridge. — 71i m. Scotch Corner. — 79^ m. Darlington. 4- 98 m. 
Duriiam. — 112^ m. Newcastle. — 127 m. Morpeth. — 146 m. Alnwick . — 
17S m. Berwick. — Railway, see Rtes. 59 and 62a. 

Doncaster, see Rt. 49. A 1 leads N.W. across the Don. — 
4i m. Adwick-le-Street (i m. r.) has a 12-1 6th cent, church 
with a Washington tomb. 

At Hampole, 3 m. N.W. on the Wakefield road, is buried Richard Rolle or 
de Hampole (d. 1349), the hermit>author of 'The Pricke of Conscience' and 
other works for the 'unlered and lewed.' 

Robin Hood's Well (rebuilt by Vanbrugh), 1 m. S. of (8^ m.) 
Bamsdale Bar, marks the centre of the former forest of Bams- 
dale, reputedly a favourite haunt of the outlaw. — 12i m. 
Darrington church has a remarkable Lady Chapel with a small 
gallery above its entrance and 14-1 5th cent, stained glass. — 
15 m. Ferrybridge (Golden Lion), on the Aire. — At (16 m.) 
Brotherton (Fox, RB. 17/6) we bear left. 

A 162 keeps straight on for Tadcaster and York vift (3i m.) South Milford, 
1 m. W. of which is Steeton Hall, with a late 14th cent, gatehouse, and (5 m.) 
Sherburndn^Elmet, where the paitly-Norman church contains the halves of a 
14Ui cent. *Cross-head, fooliwy divided when it was rediscovered c. 1850. 

The "‘Church of Birktn, 3^ m. E. of Brotherton, is an unspoilt little late- 
Norman building of c. 1140, with a remarkable doorway and capitals, and a 
vaulted apse. — To the left, 2i m. N.W. of Brotherton, a road leads to (} m.) 
Ledsham and (34 m.) Kippax, both with churches of the early 11th century. 

, We cross the Lecds-York road at (26i m.) Bramham Moor. — 
JS ID. Bramham is 1^ m. N.E. of Bramham Park (adm. mid- 
' ^r.-early Sept., Sun., 2-6; If), a Queen Arme mansion in 
i^Utiful grounds* — 32 m. Wetherby (Angel, Brunswick, at 
RB. 15/, P. 8 gs.) is a market town on the Wharfe. 
/'%lgardsey, 44 m. S.W., near the Leeds road, was the birthplace of William 
" gkmgreve (1670-1729) and has a late Norman church with a Saxon tower. 
For the road to Spofforth and Harrogate, see Rte. 58. 

„ At (35i m.) Walshford (Bridge Inn) we cross the Nidd. — 
. 44 m. Borooghbri^e {Jhree Arrows, RB. 23/6, P. 11 gs.; Crown, 
RB. 20/, P. 9 gs.; TVee Horseshoes, RB. 15/6, P. 7 gs.; Hotel 



Cottages Motel, | m. S., RB. 2216) stands at an important 
bridge, 5«diere the traflSc of six roads CTosses the Urc. Hem the 
Duke of Lancaster was defeated by Edward II in'1322. About 
J m. S.W. of the vilkge are the Devil*s Arrows, three gritstone 
monohths c. 20 ft. hi^. 

Aldborouch, i m. E., with a g^d 14-1 5th c«it. church (interesting monu- 
ments). was the Roman walled city of Isurlwn. In the garden of the Aldhurah 
Ams Inn ^ U sera two tesseUat^ pavements (adm. 3d.). Farther up is a 
Museum of ^ics (adm. 6d.), and, in the grounds behind, a fragment of the 
aty waU. - TOe lower road to Rippn (viA Skelton) skirts the park of (3i m.) 
^ewhy Hall (adm. Apr^arly Oct'. Wed., Thurs., Sat., and BH. Mon. and 
Tu^i 2-7; Sun. 2-^; 2/6), a Qtmea Anne house remodelled by Rotert A^un 
(1770). It is noted for its portrait! by Romney, Lawrence, and Raeburn, its 
superb Gobelins tapestries, and its classical statuary, and is enclosed by 
lovely gardens (tea-room in the orangay). 


Leaving the Old North Road on the right and (in IJ m.) the 
upper Ripon road on the left we keep on the Roman Leeming 
Lane. — 60 J in. Leeming Bar, for Wensleydale (Rte. 63a) — 
66i m. Catterick has a good 15th cent, church. — 67i m, 
Catterick Bridge (Bridge House, RB. 22/6, P. 10-15 gs.), on 
the Swale, has a racecourse and a large military camp, *the 
Alder^ot of the North* (3 m. W.). The bridge dates from 1425 
and some traces of the Roman Cataractonium are visible on the 


left of the road leadmg to the camp. 

Kiplin Halit m. S.E. of Catterick Bridge, built in 1616 by Lord Baltimore, 
founder of the state of Maryland, has a collection of pictures and furniture 
(adm. Sun. in Aug.* and Sept., 2.30-^.30; 2/6). 

For Richmond and SwaledalCt see Rte. 63 b. 


At (71im.) Scotch C<?r#ier (Scotch Comer, RB. 25/; Kirklands, 
1 m. N.W., unlic., RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.) A 66 diverges N.W. for 
Greta Bridge (10 m.), Teesdale, Appleby, etc. (see Rte. 63c). 
About 1 m. farther N. we turn right. Then, crossing the Tees, 
we enter County Durham. 

Durham, lying between the Tees and the Tyne, is one of the most thickly 
populated and mdustrial counties of England, noted for its coal mines, its 
shipyards, and its iron works. The valleys of the Derwent, Wear, and Tees, 
however, are full of picturesque charm, and in the W. is a wild region of 
mountainous moors. The county is conterminous with the diocese, 'the 
patrimony of St. Cuthbert.* Like Cheshire and Lancashire, Durham is a 
county palatine, and until the death of Bp. Van Mildert in 1836, when the 
palatine rights were vested in the* Crown, the bishops, as counts palatine, 
exercised rights of sovereignty within its limits, like the king in his palace. 

791 m. Darlington (84,850 inhab.; King's Head, RB. 25/, 
P. 14 gs.; Fleece, RB. 25/, P. 11 gs.; Imperial, RB. 25/; North 
Eastern, at Bank Top station, RB. 22/6) is the seat of large iron 
works as well as being a road and railway centre. The *Chuidi 
of St. CutHbert (formerly collegiate) is a fine £.£. structure of 
1180-1220. The spire was added in the 14th century. Inside are 
a curious stone rood-screen (added to strengthen the centra] 
tower) and stall-work of the time of Card. Langley (1406-37). 
Chuxi^ Lane, to the N., is a quaint relic of old Darlington. 

Darlington has grown immense^ since the opening in 1825, through the 
joint exertions of Geonie Stephenson and Edward Pease, of the 'Stockton 
A Darlhigton Railway,’^the i^neer passenger line in Enghind. The No. 1 
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Locomotive, whicb drew the fint train at a rate of 10-13 m. per hour, It 
exhibited at the main line station. — Ben Jonson bought a new pair of shoee 
at Darling^ on his way to Hawthomden to see Drummond in 1618. 

From Darlington to SwaledaU, see Rte. 63b: to TeestUth, Rte. 63c; to 
fFeordb/e Jlte. 63d. 

From Darunoton to Stockton, Middlesbrough, and Saltburn, 
28i m. Railway to Stockton in c. i hr.; to Middlesbrough in i hr. and Saltboni 
in 1->U hr. — A 67 runs E. to (1 1 m.) Stockton-on-Tees (Fane Arnut RB. 25/, 
P. 11 gcjOueen'e, at die station, RB.22/,P.9gs.;Me/ropo/e,RB.20/,P.9gs.; 
RoyMiRB, 17/6, P. 10 gs.). an industrial town (74,000 inhah.) with ship- 
repainng yards and iron works. The High Street is 180 ft. wide. At No. S9 
in 1827 John Walker invented and sold the first practical mad^. Preston 
Hall, 2i m. S.W. on the Yarm road (Rte. 58), contains a museuiA of arms and 
armour, local l^gones, etc. (adm. free, Apr.-mid-Oct., daily eim. Fii., 2-8). 
To the N.B. of Stockton, on the Hartlepool road, are NortonVl m.), with 
iSth cenL houses and the mother-church of Stockton (partly Saxon), and 
Bilttngham (3 m.), where the church, enlarged in 1938, bu a fine 10th cent, 
tower. Billmgham (23,950 inhab.), an industrial town of modern growth, is 
the seat of the huge works of Imperial Chemical Industries, incluaing a big 
plant for the extraction of petrol from coal. ^ 

A 19 and A 689 (rj lead N.E. from Stockton to (1 1 m.) West Hartlepool 
(Grand, RB. from 27/6; Siaincliffe, at the bathing resort of Seaton Carew, 
li m. S., RB. 30/, P. i4 gs.), one of the chief exporting centres (72,600 inluib.) 
of the Durham coalfield, sprung into existence since 1845. It was shelled by 
Oerman cruisers in 1914. It is connected by trolley-bus with Ibrtlqsool 
(17,200 inhab.), H m. N.E., the oririnal and much more interesting settle- 
ment dating from the foundation of a Saxon convent by St. Heiu c. 640. 
St. Hilda became abbess in 649 and raised the house to great eminence, but 
it was ’destroyed by the Danes in 800: her headstone is preserved in the 
museum. The parish church of *5r. Hilda (late Norman and E.E.; 1188-91) 
has a heavily buttressed tower. Towards the sea there remains a section m 
the 13fh cent. Town Walls, including the Sandwell Gate, From StMton to 
Durham, see p 509; to Sunderland and Newcastle, p. 512; ' 

Leaving Stodcton we cross the Tees to (12 m.) Tkornaby (23,400 inhab.), 
with a large R.A.F. station. — 15 m. Middlesbrough {Corporation, RB. 21/, 
P. 9h gs.; Highfield, Marton Rd., RB. 23/, P. 9i gs.), on the S. side of the 
Tees estuary, is the chief place in the Qevdand steel and iron and chemicals 
district and the see of a Roman Catholic bishcm. Founded in 1830, it grew 
with enormous rapidity and now contains 147,350 inhab. and produces c. 1^ 
million tons of pig-iron and c. 3i million tons of steel annually, largely from 
the famous blast-fumaces of Dorman, Long & Co. Two transporter bridges 
cross the Tees; one, opened in 1911 (Id.; motor-cyde 2d.; car 6d.), N.E. to 
Port Clarence (for Hartlepool); the other, the ^Newport Bridge, N.W. to 
Billingham, opened in 1934, has a vertically lifting roadway between steel 
. 4owers^l82 ft* high, and a main span of 270 ft. Marton, 3i m. S., was the 
t birthplace of Cant. James Cook (1728-79). The road passes another large 
I.C.I. works. — 231 to. Redcar (Park, RB. 25/; Clarendon, KB, 211; Swan, 
V^tB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.; Red Lion, RB. lo/, P. 74 gs.) is a popular seaside resort 
(27,500 inhab.). At Kirkleatham, 2| m. S., Is an almshouse of 1676 with a 
museum containing a boxwood ^Chuving of St. George and the Dragon (15th 
cent.). Our road varvs the dunes to (2$ m.) Marske (Ship, RB. 21/, P. 12 
gs.). then turns inland. 

284 to. Saltburn (Alexandra. RB. 30/, P. 14 gs.; Zetland, RB. from 24/, P. 
14 gs.; Queen, RB. 14/6, P. 84 8>*) is a pleasant seaside resort (8425 i^ab.), 
with good sea-bathing, bretty public gardens, and golf links. To the E. rises 
the prominent HuntcTur (549 ft). To Whitby, see Rte. 60b. — The return to 
Middlesbrough may be made vifi (2 m.) Skelton, where the ISthcent. casde was 
a fkvourlte haunt of Laurence Sterne and the TJemoniac* dub, and (54 m.) 
Qui^rough (pron. *<3^; Fox, RB>^46/6, P. 64 gs.), a pleaMnt town (8600 
inhdt.), with the scanty but charming rums of an AofMniBn priory, founded 
^ Robert de Bruce in 1119 (adm, dafiy. Sun. from 2; 6d.), at the foot of the 
Oevdand Hills. 

. Bpu on the Stone, has a 13th cent, church and 
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two Saxon crosses (one with St Peter, head downwards). — 
88i m. Rushyford (Eden Arms, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs.). — 91 m. 
Ferryhill is on the S.E. edge of a cosdfield, the oentte of whids is 
■— Beyond (94 m.) Croxdale (Bridge, P.R.) we 
cross ihe Wear (view). We then bear right on A 1050 to enter 
Durham by New Elvet (C 3). 

98 m. DURHAM (19,300 inhab.) is built on a bold peninsula 
almost surrounded by die Wear and, despite its position in the 
centre of a colliery district, is probably the most romantic city 
in the N. of England. Side by side, on the summit of a richly 
wooded bank that rises abruptly from the river, tower the great 
Norman cathedral and the castle of the prince-bishops. 


HoCek. Royal County, a: B3), 
Old Qvet, Three Tune (b; C 3), New 
Elvet, at these RB. 30/, P. 14 ra.; 
Waterloo (c; B 3), Old Elvet, RB. 
19/6, P. 9 gs.; Dunelm (d; B3), 
Old Elvet unite.), RB. IS/, P. 7 gs.; 


RodhiU, Crossgate Moor, | in, W. 
(beyond B 1), RB. 21/, P. 10 gl. 

Post Office (A 3), (^aypatb. 
Motor-Buses from North Rd. (B 1). 
Boats on the Wear (hired below 
Elvet Bridge). 


History. Durham grew up, somewhat like St. Albans, round the nodeut 
of a cathedral that arose on virgin soil in 995 (see below). As count tudatine 
the bishop held his own courts of law and ruled with the powers of a petty 
sovereign, in return for defending the N. marches of the kingdooL so that 
the city had, almost from the first, a curiously complex aspect— **half church 
of Ood, half casUe *gainst the Scot.** 


Them is a magnificent view of the cathedral and castle from 
the Railway Station (A 1), which stands high above the city. 
We descend thence by North Road to the Wear, which is 
crossed at Framwelgate Bridge (B2; rebuilt by Bp. Skirlaw, 
1388-1405; famous ♦View), then climb stmply to the triangular 
Market Flace, with a vigorous equestrian statue of the third 
Marquess of Londonderry (d. 1854), and turn right into the 
narrow Saddler St. Hence the shortest ascent to the cathedral 
is to bear always to the right (comp, below); but those with 
leisure will do well to descend (1.) to Elvet Bridge (B 3L com- 
pleted c. 1160 and widened In 1805, but still retatog a Tew old 
bridge-houses at its S.E. comer. On the farther side is the quiet 
suburb of Elvet \ Old Elvet contains some good 18th cent, 
houses. By turning to the right and traversing New Elvet and 
Church Street, we strike (6 min.) a path which passes through 
the churchyard of St, Oswald's (D3; late 12^15th c^.; 
badly restored) and affords a magnificent ♦View of the cati^al. 
The path winds gradually through the ^ligto^y lai^ut 
‘Banks’ and descends to (9 min. more) Prebends' Br^ (P 1 ; 
1778; view), from the fartha: end of whk^ a tjack 0.) mounts 
steepW to the cathedral cloister and (4 mm.) the S.W. door of 
the nave (fine ironwork of 1133-40). Those who a^d directly 
from Saddler St. cross Palace Green to Ihe N.W. door. 

The ♦♦Cathedral (C2), dedicated to Cbnst and the Blessed 
Virgin, is one the largest and most important of 
dhurdbes and has ieiw rivals in situation. The Sun. services are 
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at 8, 11, & 3.30, the weekday services at 7.30, 10, &. 3.45. 
Ascent of tower, 1/ (closed Sun.). 

History. The tee of BernidA, originally founded at Lindisfarae by St. 
Aidan in 635, followed the body of St. Cuthbert (d. 687) to Chester-le-Street 
in 883, and thence, under Bp. Aldhun, to Durham in 995. Of the Saxon 
cathedral then erected there is no trace. The present mat Norman church 
was begun by Bp. William of St. CariUfm 1093, the choir and transepts being 
first put in hand, and die nave being completed by Bp. Fkanhard (1099-1128). 
The Galilee, at the W. end, was added as a Lady Chapel by Bp. Puiset (or 
Pudsey ; 1176), whilst the two W. towers (144i^ ft.) were probably built between 
1100 and 1226. The original church terminated in three apses fo the B.; but 
the present Chapel of the Nine Altars, in the shape of an E.\tTansept and 
paralleled only at Fountains Abbey, was substituted (1242-78aby Bp. Forth 
ham and his successors. The great central tower (218 ft.) was kbuift in the 
latter half of the 15th century. The interior was ruthlessly pitaged at the 
Reformation, and again damaged by the Scotdsh prisoners conned in the 
church after the battle of Dunbar (!65(B. Much of the Renais^ce wood- 
work, misguidedly ^cleared up* in 1845-47, has bera recovered and replaced. 

The Exterior has been marred (N. side, B. end, W. towers) Birough its 
barbarous treatment in 1795 by Wyatt, who pared down the wall for a 
depth of 4 inches, thus ruining the proportion of the detail. The N.W. porch 
was spoilt by the removal of its uppo* storsv and by recasting in its present 
form. The nmous dosing ring or knocker (late 12th cent.) is often i^ed a 
^sanctuary knocker,* possibly m emn*, though Durham had extensive rights 
of sanctuary. The figure of a cow at the N.B. perpetuates the lennd that a 
dun cow acted as guide to Bp. Aldhun in choosing the site for his church. 

Interior, The uninterrupted view up the church produces an 
impression well described by Dr. Johnson as one of **rocky 
sohdity and indeterminate duration.** No other great English 
church, save perhaps Peterborough and Norwich, retains its 
original Romanesque bulk so comparatively untouched; no 
Norman work elsewhere is so strongly individualised (an 
efifect due largely to the great circular columns, with their 
remarkable indsM ornament, and to the profusion of zigzag 
moulding); and none is on the whole so admirably proponioned. 

The *Nave is built on the system of alternate single circular 
columns and clustmd piers. The quadripartite vaulting is 
illogical, being designed for single bays, but it is the earliest 
existing example of a *high vault* in Europe, the N. transept 
vault dating from before 1096, the nave vault from before 
1126. In the pavement between the second pair of piers from 
the W. is a cross of Frosterley marble beyond which, in ac- 
cordance with the supposed views of St. Cuthbert, no woman 
was permitted to advance. The Renaissance font, removed as 
*inai^EM^priate* in 1845, has been recovered; its towering taber- 
nac^ is part of the magnificent woodwork with which Bp. 

(1 6^72) endowed his cathedral. The existing W. window 
m-M insertion of c. 1346. Part of the S. aisle was formerly 
Tvliiimed off^ the Neville Chantry^ and two battered Neville 
remain in the S. aTcade<<Farther W. is the organ case that 
Cosin built over the dioir-screen. 

% TIm ^Galilee, from the W« end of the nave, is a 

Remarkable example of Trans, work, begun by Bp. Puiset in 
:fl76, but altered by Card. Langfiey. It contains the ^ple 
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16th cent, tomb of the Venerable Bede (PI. 9; d. 735 at Jairow; 
remains transfefred hither in 1370); the inscription (*H&c stmt 
in (ossSl Bsdse venerabilis ossa*) was cut in 1831. To the £. 
is the tomb of Cwd. Langley (PI. 8; 1437). Alx)ve the arcade 
of the inner N. aisle are 130i cent, wall-paintings of the Pas- 
sion; those in the recess in the E. wall (SS. Cuthbert and 
Oswald) date from the late 12th century. The same saints are 
depicted in modem windows by Hugh Easton. 

The original Norman ends of the Great Transepts were 
altered in the 14th (N.) and 15A (S.) cent, by the insertion of the 
present windows. The crossing is surmounted by an open 
lantern of unusual height and dignity. At the end of the S. 
transept is Prior Castell’s Clock (c. 1500), the case of which, 
dismantled in 1845, was restored in 1938. 

The *Choir is separated from the crossing by a light, open 
screen of coloured marbles by Sir Gilbert Scott, replacing the 
former screen of Bp. Cosin, removed in 1845. Cosines ^ 
stalls, however, survive. On the S. is the Bishop^ s Throne^ the 
^'highest in Christendom,'* the lower part of which, with a fine 
recumbent effigy, serves also for the monument of Bp. Hatfield 
(1345-81), who erected it. The magnificent stone Altar Screen^ 
with its lofty open pinnacles, dates from 1372-80. The *Chapel 
OF THE Nine Altars (1242-r78) harmonises admirably, thou^ 
wholly different in style, with the massively Romanesque choir; 
but the tracery of the great E. rose window is neo-Gothic 
tampering by Wyatt (1795). The slender polished shafts arc 
of Weaidale marble. The rich Bede Altar^ in the central chapel, 
was designed by S. E. Dykes Bower (1935). The fine 13th 
cent, stone cross, to the S., came from the vanished abb^ of 
Neasham, near Darlington. On the W. side are the remains of 
the Shrine of St, Cuthbert, destroyed in 1538; the woodwi 
screen around it preserves part of the 17th cent, work that was 
removed in 1845. The saint's body still rests below, notwith- 
standing the tradition, quoted in *Marmion,* that its secret 
burial-place is known to none **save of his hbliest servants 
three.*’ Part of the paving here has been removed to reveal the 
original Norman apse. 

Durham, as reestablished in 99S, was a secular church; but Bp. St. Carilef 
made it monastic in 1083, by transferring hither the monks from the revived 
Benedictine houses of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth. The Monastic Buildiiisa 
are dustered round the CLOisiaR (c. 1388-1418), S. of the nave. The Chapter 
House, completed under Bp. Oe^ey Rufus (1133-40) but partly destroyed 
in 1796, was restored in 1895. The Priori House (to the S.E.) is now the 
Deanery, On the opposite (W.) side of the cloister i^h is the DormUory of 
the mdoLs, now the Chapter Library (adm. 6d.), in which are preserved a 
number of Roman altars and Anglian crosses from the N. of Endand, and a 
fine collection of seals, including early seals of the Washington family. In an 
adjoining room is the wooden ^fiin of St. Cuthbert, made before 698 and 
recently restored, in which his body was carried on its famous wanderings, 
and the relics (including a fine pectoral cross of the 5-6th cent) and vestmenta 
found within it in 1827. The donnit0ry has a fine timber roof, and below it is a 
vaulted undercroft. The Refectory^ on the S. side, has been rebuilt, but the 

b.o.,b.‘-17 
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Kitchen, at the S.E. aiule of the dormitory, it a fine octagonal exan^ of the 
CHastohhury type (1361^. The Gateway, to the.S.|L, dateafirom c. 1500. 

To the N. of the cathedral, on the oi^) 08 ite side of, Palace 
Oreecu sad placed so as to guard the exact neck of the pema- 
sula, is the statdy ^Casde (B 2) of the bishops (adm. week- 
days, 9.30-12.30 Sc 2~4 or 5.30; 1/), used Duiiuun Uni- 
versity since 1836. Founded by the Conqueror in 1072, it 
was probably originally a mere system of defensive /earthworks 
of the *motte-and-bailey' type, and diis plan has b^en retained 
through all subsequent mutations. 

Visitors are usually conducted first to the Kitchen, with its h^ge firexdaoes, 
recast by Bp. Fox in 1499, and thence through Bp. Bek*s Great Ball Gate 13th 
cent., but utered in 1499). We next ascend the splendid Renaissance stahcaae, 
added by Bp. Cosin (166^72), to J9^. TumtalVs Gallery (1530-^), at the end 
of which is Bp. TunstalVs Chapel, containing spod woodwork. A *Doorway 
**which may fairly be called the most magwcent exaniple of late-Norman 
Romanesque art in England'* leads from the gallery to the State Rooms 
(16th cent. Flemidi tapestries), converted firom the Lower Hall of Bp. Puiset 
(1153-95), temp. Henry VH (shown only on application to the Master). We 
ascend again to the Norman Gallery of Bp. Puiset, once the upper or *Con- 
stable's HaU,* remarkable for its open wall-arcades. We finalfy descend a 
second, spiral, staircase to the striking Norman Chapel, on the ground floor, the 
earliest existing portion of the castle (c. 1072; restored 1952). The 14th cent. 
Keep (rebuilt 1840), on the ancient motte on the E. side of the courtyard,- is 
not shown. 

The views of the cathedral and castle from the W. end of the weir bdow 
Prebends' Bridge, from the upper end of South St. (W. bank), and (more 
distant) from the University Obsovatory are worth aeddng out. 

Uuiliaiii Univcndty was founded in 1832 by Bp. Van, Mildert, 
the last ^iscopal count palatine, who gave up the castle and 
part of his princely revenue for the purpose, and reconstituted 
in 1937 to incoiporate King’s College, Newcastle. The Durham 
division includes University College (occupying the castle), 
Hatfield College (in the North Bail^), St. Chad's College, and 
St, John's College (both in the South Bailey), and Bede College 
(near Gilesgate; with a fine new chapel by Mottistone and 
Paget), for men; and St. Mary's College, for women. 

The university has faculties of theology, arts, music, pure science, education, 
medicine, applied science, economics, law, and agriculture. There are 1200 
students at Durham, 3000 at Newcastle. St. Hlld*s and Neyille*s Cross 
Conges train women teachers. 

Bdm N. and S. Bailey are lined by attractive houses, and in St, Mary the 
(rebuilt), in the S. Bailey, is a fine 13th cent. Midesty. Other interesting 
pandt churciies are St. Margaret's (B 1), partly late-Normam and St. Giles's, 
ISflesgate (beyond A 3), with some late 12th cent. work. The banks of the 
Wear if ord charming walks, both above and below the city. 

*Fiiiciiaie Priory (ivoo. 'Fmkle': adm. 6d. daiW; Sun. from 2), 4 m. N. by 
and footpath, is duumingly sitaated on the left bank of the xoeSa Wear. 
It was founded as a cell to Durham Priory a natural son of Bp. Puiset in 
1196 on the site of the hermitage of St. Oodric, whose stone cofBn was 
unearflied here in 1928. The picturesque buildings were erected in the 13th 
century.— Of Kepler HospUat^^i m. N.E., the right bank of the Wear, 
originally fbimded in 1112 by Flambard, little remains save a 14th cent, 
gatehouse. — Nevtiys's Cross, 1 ST S.W., on the road to Branoepeth, com- 
memomtes theJbaine of 1346, in which the Scou were decisively defeated and 
David Il'taken prisoner. — Sherbtan HospittA, 2h m, B» retains the contem- 
ponrymt^ouseofllm picturesque hospituRmnded by Bp. Puiset in 1181* — 
H m. N.E., has an htteresting N. arcade of c. 1175. — 
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Utfutw CM^e, 4 ni. founded in tSOS, in direct sucoeeiiott to Utm dii- 
poneesed wnaSsary fotjLom* Ci^ prieiu ct Douai, conteiiu a nnall col- 
fecdon of Italian and Itaiih pictiires: the chasuble used by TunstaU^ last 
pre-fteformation bishop of Durham; a ring (12th cent. 7) said to have been 
taken from the coffin of St. Cuthbert; and medieval illuminated manuscHpts. 

The road (A 690) to Sunderland (13 m. N.B.; see below) passes (7 m.) 
Houghton-le^Sprtng, with the monument of Bernard Gilpin, *the Apostle of 
the North* (d. 1583), in the fine 13th cent, church. also leads S.W. 

towards (1 1 m.) Bishop Auckland (Rte. 63d) vii (4i m.) Braacepetb. where the 
Castle (no adm.), mostly rebuilt, was the seat, prior to 1569. of the princely 
house of Neville. The adjacent church of St. Brandon (13~14th cent) is 
remarkable for its Neville monuments and mid-17th cent, woodwork. 

FaoM Durham to Stockton, 19 m.. A 177. — We cross the Wear near 
(H ni>) ShincMe. — 54 m. Coxhoe Hall (L) was the birffiplace of BUzabeth 
Barrett Browning (180^1). — 104 m. (Hardwick Arms. RB. 14/6, 

P. 7 gs.) has a church with good brasses, and screen and stall work by Bp. 
Ck>sin (1635). — 154 m. Thorpe Thewles is 14 m. S.W. of Wynyard Park 
(Marquess of Londonderry), which has large gardens (no adm.). 19 m. 
Stockton, see p. 504. 

FkOM Durham to Newcastle by the Derwent Valley, 294 ni. A 691, 
694. — 8 m. Lanchester has a good 12>13th cent, church with Roman columns 
in the N. arcade, and (4 m. S.W.) remains of the Roman Longovicium. — * 
We traverse the mining community of BlackhlU and descend to the attractive 
valley of the Derwent at (15 m.) Skotley Bridge {Crown St Crossed Swords, 
RB. 17/6, P. 84 gs.). (Here A 691 crosses the river for (54 m. S.W.) Ednuind* 
^errand Blanchland (Rte. 64a) or Stanhope (Rte. 63d).] A 694 descends the 
Derwent. — 164 m. Ebchester has a restored church incorporating carved 
stones from the Roman Vindtmora on whose site it stands. — > 164 m. Ham» 
sterley. R. S. Surtees (1803-^), creator of ‘Jorrocdcs,* was bom at Mtlkwell 
Burn,'2 m. N.W. and spent much of his life at the 17th cent. Hamsterl^ 
Hall, 14 m. S.E. — 214 m. Rowlands Gill. On the S. bank, in the grounds 
of the dismantled Gibside, are a dutiful chapel, begun in 1760 by James 
Payne and completed in 1812 (with an unusual three-dedrer pulpit), and a dis- 
tinctive Column of Liberty, 140 ft. hikh (1757). — 294 m. Newcastle (p. 510). 

For excursions in Wearaale and Teesdale, sec Rtes. 63d, c. 

We leave Durham by A 177, and at (99i m.) FramweHgate 
Moor rejoin Al, — 104i m. Ckester^leStreet Om Lambton 
Arms, RB. 21/), a colliery town (18,550 inhab.), lies on the 
site of a Roman station. Hither in 883, after eight years of 
wandering, the monks of Lindisfame brought the body of SV 
Cuthbert, and here it rested until the see was removed to Dirham 
in 995. The church is remarkable for its spire (156 ft.), its 
anchorite*s cell, and the foihrteen Lumley monuments in its 
‘Aisle of Tombs’ (mostly Eli 2 »bethan forgeries). 

To the E. (1 m.) is *Laiidey Castle (adm. Mon., Wed., aad Sat, Mi 6d.), 
a fine example of the local type of 14th cent castle ^wtyard ^th angle- 
towers), altered by Vanbrugh and now occupied by Durham UmveniW.~ 
About 54 01 . N.E., l^ond the ISth cent. Lmwton Casth C^l of XJwhaxa)* 
is the co!l£y village of Washington, where the restored lu cent, «i- 
bodies firagments of the orig^i^ manor house of the Washington , fin^y. 
Across the Wear is Penshaw Monument (N.T.). a Dpric^temple erectiM to 
Urd Diiirham in 1844. The road goes on to Sunderi^ (74 nt mote) ^ 
HvHon Castle (4 m.), a 15th cent gatehouse-lomp with the arms of the 
Washingtons on its fmt 

TheToad passes throu^ (112 m.) Gateshead (SpringlQeld, at 
Low FbU, 2 m. S., RB. 2^, an industrial town (115,00pihhab.) 
where the parisli church has fine 17th cent pews, crosses 
the Bridge (see below) and enters Northumberland. 
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NorthninlMrlnkl, the most northerly county in Enj^d, is one of the most 
sparsely populated, except in the busy Tyneside mstrict in the immediate 
vicinity of Newcastle. Towards the coast, off which lie the Fame Iskmd$ and 
Holy Island, the coimty tends to be flat, but its W. side is covered with wild, 
mountainous moors. The desolate Middle Marches at the head of the Coquet 
and Rede valleys are characteristic. Northumberland, which, owing to its 
proximity to the Scots, is rich also in zmnains of medieval fortifications, is 
crossed in its S. part by the Roman Wall, 

mi m. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE (291,700 inhab.), the 
county town of Northumberland and the chief dty of N.E. 
England, stands on a steeply sloping site on the left bank of 
the Tynt, about 9 m. from its mouth. It has been the see of a 
bishop since 1882. The sarcasm, ‘to carry coals to Newcastle,* 
is a tribute to the magnitude of its principal indWtry, the 
export of coal, for which it has been famed for generations. 
Shipbuilding, cannon-founding, locomotive bu!lding,\etc., are 
likewise carried on on a very large scale. 


Hotels. Royal Station (a; B5), 
NeviUe St.. 143 R.. RB. from 35/; 
County (b; B S), NeviUe St., RB. 
32/6, P. 16i gs.; Royal Turk's Head 
(c; B 4), Grey St.. 100 R., RB. 32/6, 
P. 15 gs.; Grand (d; B 3), Barras 
BridM, RB. 30/, P. 12 gs.; Douglas 
(e; BS), Grainger St., RB. 22/6, 
P. 11 gs.; Crown, Clayton St. West 
(AS), RB. 25/, P. 11 gs.; Gordon, 
Clayton Rd. (Cl), RB. 22/6, P. 
7 gs.; Embassy, unlic., RB. 17/6; 
Imperial, RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs., both in 
Jesmond Rd. (D 1); Cairn, unUc., 
RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs., St. Margaret's 
unlic., RB. 16/6, P. 6 gs., both in 
Osborne Rd. (beyond C 1). 

Restaurants, Eldon, 118 Grey St.; 
Criterion, 3a Market St.; Tiiley's, 
22 Blackett St.; Phillips* Sea Food, 
12 Neville St. 

Post Office (B 5), St. Nicholas St. 


Motor'Buses and Trolley-Buses 
from the Central Station to all parts 
of the city and suburbs. Motor-buses 
from Haymarket (B3) to Whitley 
Bay\ Rothbury, Alnwick and Ber- 
wick; Alnmouth and Bamburgh; 
from Worswick St. (C 4) to Durham', 
Sunderland', Darlington', etc.; and 
from Marlborough Crescent (A 5) to 
Hexham vift Corbridge; Allendalei 
Carlisle', etc. 

Steamers to N. Europ^n ports 
iOslo, Bergen, etc.). 

Airport at Woolsington, 6 m. N.W. 
Services to London, Glasgow, Bel- 
fust. Isle of Man, etc. 

Theatres. Theatre Royal (B4), 
Grey St. ; Empire (B 5), Newgate 
St.; Playhouse (repertory; beyond 
El), Benton Bank; Palace (B5), 
Percy St. (music hall). 


Hiatdty. Newcastle, under the name of Pons jEUus, was a station on the 
Roman Wall, the line of which through the city has been traced. The founda- 
tion of the present city is due to the building here of a castle by Robert 
Curthose (eldest son of the Conqueror) on his return from his incursion iato 
Scotland in* 1080. The city suffered more than once (e.g. in 1342 and 1388) 
from the unfriendly proximity of the Scots, and it held out amunst tbmn for 
ten weeks ui 1644 on behalf of Charles 1. Two years later Charles was here 
surrendered to the English Parliament by the Scots. — Duns Scotus (d. 1308 ?) 
is said to have become a Franciscan monk at Newcastle. Natives of the city 
include Mark Akenside (1721-70), the poet; Lord Eldon (1751-1838); Adm. 
Col^gwood (1750-1810); Lord Armstrong (1810-1900); and John Forster 
(1812-^6) the biographer of Dickens, educated at the Royal Grammar School. 

The Tyne Bridge approach ends at Mosley St., where we 
turn left to reach the Town Hall (r.) and the cathedral 0*)> 
Collingwood St. goes on thence, past Lough*s statue of Oeorge 
Steph^ison, to t& Central Sfatidn (B 5). 

The ^Sttfhedral (St, Nicholas-, B5), which was one of the 
largest parish churches in England, was raised to its present 
dwty in 1882. Externally the main feature of note is the 
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W. tower, surmounted by a remarkable ♦Spire (194 ft.) sup- 
ported in the air by flying buttresses. This is the earliest (c. 
1442) and best example of its kind in Britain, and almost 
certainly served as a pattern for St. Giles’s, Edinburgh. Services 
on weekdays at 7.30 (Wed. also 10.30) & 5.15 (exc. Sat), on 
Sun, at 8, 9, 11 & 6. 

The interior (mostly 14th cent.) is pleasing. We notice the bust of Adm. 
Collingwood, the Trafalgar hero (N.W. entrance); the canopy of the font 
(ISth cent.), which stands in the striking vaulted basement of the tower, 
and (N. aisle) a grisaille panel of St. George by Louis Raemaekers in memory 
of G«u. Riddell, who fell at the second battle of Yprcs (1915). Under the N. 
transept is a singular crypt. The eagle lectern dates from the early 16th cent. 
In the S. choir aisle is an effigy of J. C. Bruce (1805-92), the antiquary, and in 
St. Margaret’s Chapel, on the S., is a good medallion of i5th cent, glass. In 
the vestry is shown the fine 13th cent. ’Hexham* Bible. — Thomas Bewick 
(1753-1828), the engraver, had his workshop in St. Nicholas's churchyard. 

From the W. end of the cathedral St. Nicholas St. leads S. 
to the interesting remains of the ♦Castle (C 5), the site of which 
is intersected by the railway. 

The Black Cate, the original entrance to the castle, dates from the 13th 
cent, and is one of the most remarkable examples of its kind in England. 
The uj^r part (rebuilt in the 17th cent.) contains a fine collection of *Roman 
antiquities (adm. weekdays, 10-4 or 5; 6d.). The noble though not very large 
Keep, on the other side of the railway, was built by Henry II in 1 172-77 and 
now contains the medieval collections of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
(adm. 6d., closed Mon. mom.). It is entered on the E. face at the second floor 
level, the stairway being contained in an external fore-building. From the 
I/a/l, which occupies the whole interior space of the keep, stairways descend to 
the beautiful Norman Chapel, and the Garrison Room, with its central pillar; 
and ascend to the Battlements (restored in 1809), which command an interest- 
ing view. Passages in the thit^ess of the walls can also be explored. 

From the N. side of the Black Gate we descend abruptly by 
the Side (C5) to the Sandhill, an open space adjoinmg the 
Quayside and containing three or four picturesque 18th cent, 
houses. A tablet on No. 42 marks the window through which 
Bessy Surtees eloped in 1772 to marry the future Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon. On the S. is the classical Guildhall, erected by 
Robert Trollop in 1658, wi{b the later Merchants' Court (con- 
taining a remarkable chimneypiece of 1630) attached to it on 
the E. The quay in front of the Guildhall commands a good 
view of the *Tyne Bridge (C 5; 1928), an imposing steel structure 
by Bums Dick, crossing the river by a single arch 531 ft. in 
span and 193 ft. above high water (road level 94 ft.), and the 
High Level Bridge (C6), erected by Robert St^henson in 
1846-49, by which the railway crosses the Tyne from Gateshead, 
with a roadway at a lower level. The Swing Bridge (1876), 
between the two, also for road traffic, occupies the site of the 
Roman bridge. From the Quayside, farther down the river, 
Broacf Chare, one of the narrow lanes on the left, leads to the 
Trinity House, with its interesting chapel and hall, dating partly 
from the early 18th century. Diverging left beyond the institu- 
tion,, then be^ing ligtA from Akenside Hill (formerly Butchor 
Bank), in which Mark Akenside was bom, we dimb to the 
conspicuous All Saints' Church (C 5), rebuilt in a classical style 
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in 1789, with the magnificent Gennan *Brass of Roger Thornton 
(d. 1429) and his wife (in the vestiy). From the church we make 
our way N.W. by Pilg^ St. and Mosley St. to the broad Grey 
Street (B4, 5), the finest street in Newcastle, a noble curve of 
Regency buddings, at the top of which is a column to the second 
Earl Grey (1764-1845). , 

Blackett St. leada r. to New Bridge St., in which is the Central Public 
Library (C4), with a notable Bewick CoUectlon (weekdays.{9-9), comprising 
drawings, blocks, and prints by Bewick, besides personal relin. the adjoining 
Laing Art Oattery (weekdi^s, IC-d; Sun. 3-5) contains goM collections cn 
water colours and applied art, and exhibits illustrating the mstory and anti- 
quities of Newcastle. \ 

From the Grey monument the busy Grainger Street (B 4, 5) 
leads S.W. to the Central Station, passing (1.) the battered- 
looking church of St. John's (14th cent.), whidi has md glass in 
its chancel. — Blackett St. leads W. from the Grey monument, 
passing Eldon Sq. with the City War Memorial (1923), to New- 
gate St, (1.), with St. Andrew* s Church (A 4; 12-1 5th cent.). 
Behind, in West Walls, are remains of the 14th cent. City Walls, 
From Aadcett St., Percy St. (r.) leads N. to the Haymarket and 
Barras Bridge (B 3). To the left here, approached by College 
Rd., is King's College (3000 students), the Newcastle division of 
Durham University, formed in 1937 by the amalgamation of the 
College of Medicine (1834) and Armstrong College (1871), a 
noted school of engineering: Farther N., in the pleasant, old- 
fashioned Eldon Place, is the house (No. 17) in which George 
and Robert Stephenson lived in 1824-25 (tablet). 

Beyond is the Hancock Museum (B2; adm. weekdays lC-5; Sd.), with 
GoUe^ons of birds and of fossils flrmn the coal-measures, as well as an im- 
portant series of pencil drawing and prints by Bewick (see above). Farther 
on is the extensive Town Moor (A, fi 1), with the Museum of Science and 
Industry (adm. weekdays 1 1-8 or dusk ; 3a.), an interesting collection of modds, 
drawings, etc., illustrating the industries of N.E. Em^d. Noteworthy are 
Stephenson’s locomotive (built 1826), Aimstrona’s first breech-loading gun 
and first hydraulic engine, the model of the 'Turbinia,' Sir Charles Parsons’s 
first turbine vessel, and a large-scale model of industrial Tyneside. — About 
H m. N.E. of Newcastle is *Jesmond Dene n)eyond E 1), a pretty deU laid 
out in ornamental grounds, presented to the dty by Lord Armstrong (trolley- 
bus in 10 min.). Visitors should ascend as far as the old mill and cascade. 

From Nswcastu to Sooth Sublds, 10k tsk. (A 184, A 185). Railway. 
11 m. in 27 min. — From Gateshead the road skirts the S. side of the industrial 
Tyne (views). — 7 m. Jarrow (28,550 inhab.) suffered much from the pre-war 
depression in the shipbuilding industry. The basilica founded here by Benedict 
Biicop c. 681, with its contemporary dedication stone (above tower arch), 
•urvives in the chance! of the church (key at verger’s house, on S.), at the £. 
end of the town. The Venerable Bede was an inmate of the adjacent monas- 
ftery from 682 until his death in 735. In the chancel is a chair reputed to be 
hla. A tunnel (no moton) under the Tyne to Howdon was completed in 1950. 
JOk m. South Shields (Sea, RB. 25/, F. 11 New Crown, RB. 19/6, P. 
10 gs.) is a seaport and small seaside resort (106,660 inhab.) on the site of the 
Roman station ofArbela. On the Lawe are some excavated remains (2nd-3rd 
' eant), and a museum (closed Sat. afrrind Sun. in winter). The principle of 
m lifeboat was perfe^ by Henry Oreathead of South Shields in 1790. 
mest Thompson Seton (1860-194Q, author and naturalist and the first 
/dtdef scout crAmerica, was bom here, but went to Canada at the age of five. 

, PhOM bfeWcasriB to Stockton, 38 m. Railway, 4]| m. in Ik hr. A184 
^lipds & from Gafeshead to (7 m.) East Bdtdon, boyood whidr it joinB A 19. — 
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10]^ ffl. Monkweammth is an unattractive suburb o( Suoderiand. St Bstsr's 
Church prsMTVM * P<^ ^ tower, and the west wall of the church of n 
monastery founded by Ben^ct Biscop in 674. Tlw Venerable Bede (see above) 
emeiedtbefflOiuistery in680,attheageof7. Theta bridge (236 h. in span) 
crossing the Wear to Sunderland was the boldest stnieture or its kind it Ae 
date ofitt erection (1796; rebuilt 1929), To the N.E of Monkwearmouth aie 
the seaside ^denttal quarters of Roker (Roker. RB. 19/6, P. 30/), with a 
pleasant park, and Seabum (Seabum, RB. 30/, P. 14 gs.). — Hi m. Sunder- 
land (Grandt M. 21/6, P. 9^ gs.; Paiatine, RB. IT/. P. 11 gs.; Manor, unlic., 
RB. 17/6, P. 84 gs.), a busy but grimy town (181,!^ Inhab.) at the mouth M 
the Wear (S. bank), has shipyards and exports coal. An aluminium alloy 
bridge (1948) Hendon Dock is the first of its Ita in the world. The Museum 
(adm. 10-7.30, Sun. 3-S), in Mowbray Park, contains Sunderland glass and 
pottery, and ship models. Sir Henry Havelock (1795-1857) was bom in 
Sunderland, and here Henry Irving made his first stage appearance in 18564 
To Chester-le-Street vift Washington, and to Durham, see above. — At (144 m.) 
Ryhope we leave on the left the road to Seaham Harbour (24 m.), a coal-port 
(26,150 inhab.); at Seaham Halt (4 m. N.) ^on and Miss Milbanke were 
married in 1815. —At (204 m.) Easington, with a 13th cent, churdi, the 
Hartlepool road bears to the left, passing the new mining town of Peterlee, 
founded in 1948. — 35 m. Bittingham, and thence to Stockton, see p. 504. 

From Newcasiu to Tynemouth and Whihey Bay, 11 m. Raflway, 
10 m. in 25 min. — The best road is A 1058. The route below (A 695) liiilcs 
up the industrial towns on the N. bank of the Tyne. — 34 m. Watlsend 
(48,650 inhab.), so called from the E. end of the Roman Wall, which here 
rested on the Tyne. — 74 m. North Shields, a coal-port, is connected by ferry 
(every 4 hr., on Sun. every 4 hr.: 3d., motor-cycle 6(/., car 1/3-2/3) with South 
Shidds. — 84 m. lynemoum (66,550 inhab. with N. Shidds; Grand, RB. 25/, 
P. 12 gs. ; Park, RB. 27/6) is a sea-bathing resort and resichmtial suburb of New- 
castle. The ruins of the Priory (dosed on Sun. until 2; adm. 6d.), a foundation 
of perhaps the 8th cent, re-established in 1090, on a prominent cliff at the 
mouth of the Tyne, consist chiefly of the 14th cent fortified gatehouse, the 
E.E. presbytery, and the 15th cent. Percy Chapd at the E. end. — 10 m. 
CuUercoats (Bay, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.), once a fishing village. — 11m. Whldsy 
Bay (Rex, RB. 22/6; Esptanade, RB. 20/. P. 10 gs.; Cliffs, RB. 15/, P. 84 p.; 
Hamilton, RB. 15/), a popular seaside resort (32,250 inhab., indudiim the 
adjoining residential suburb of Monkseaton). The road (A 193) to Blythu m. ; 
see below) follows the coast N. vi4 (34 m.) Seaton Sluice, 1 m. E. of Seaton 
Delaval Hall (adm. daily, exc. Tues. and Fri., Mi^-Sept, 2-5.30; 1/). The 
house, built by Vanbrup in 1720-29, was gutted by fire in 1822 but partly 
restored in 1949. To the W. is anearly Norman chaim (open daily). 

From Newcastle to Carter Bar, 454 « fine motor-route (A 696 and 

A 68). — 74 m. PonteUmd, with an interesting churdi Oats 12-14th cent.). — > 

13 m. Belsay Castle (1.) comprises a Georgian house and a 14th cent, pde- 
tower (adm. 2-7; 2/; house closed on Sun.). Bolcm, 34 m. N., has a Norman 
church with a Saxon tower, — 17 m. Shaftoe Crags (r.), where Lord Derwent- 
water lay hid before the Jacobite rising of 1715. — 174 m. To the right (2 m.) 
is WaHington (N.T.; adm. free. Sat. & Sun., 2-4.30, Easter-SeptJ. In the 
house (built in 1688) are pictures by Reynolds and Gaiiuiborough, and one of 
the best private collections of china in England; the woods and gardens are 
among the finest in the north. Lanedot CCapabiUty*) Brown (1716-83) was 
bom at tirkhark, on the left, — 21 m. Kirkwhe^ington, on the edge of the 
wad Northumbrian moors. — 30 m. Otterbum (Percy Arms, RB. 30/, P. 

14 gs. ; Otterbum Tower, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs.) was in 1388 the scene of the defokt 
of the English under Hotspur (who was captured) by the Scots under Douglas 
(who wif stain). The battle is the subject of the EngUsh bafiad of *Chevy 
Chase’ and of the Scotfish bafiad of 'The Battle of Otterboume.' — At 
(324 m.) Btshaw we join A 68 (from Corbridp), then ascend the wfid valley 
of Redesdak, past (35 m.) Rochester (Redesdale Arms Inn), with the Roman 
station of Brenmium (4 m. r.), and (41 m.) the Catckugk reservoirs of the 
Newcastle waterworks, to (45im.) Carter StwiWl ft) between E^tad find 
Scotland on the site of the Tlsid of the Rddswiie' (iSTA, the last Border 
battle. Thence to Bttaurgh or (Basgow, see the Bhir CM to Seodend, 

Btm Newcastle to the Roman WaU and to Carllskt see Rte. 64. 
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Beyond Newcastle we skirt the Northumberland coalfield. 
— At Killingwortkt to the E. of (117 m.) Gosforth Park race- 
course, George Stephenson constructed his first locomotive in 
1814. — 127 m. Morpeth (10,800 inhab.; Queen's Head, RB. 
25/, P. 12 gs. ; Newcastle House, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.), on the Wans- 
beck, with a curious clock-tower facing the market ^lace, has a 
14th cent, church (J m. S.) and the remains of a castle (14th cent, 
gatehouse). At Mitford, 2 m. up the pleasant Wansbeck, and 
at Bothal, 3 m. downstream, are ruined castles andunteresting 
churches. \ 

Roads run S.E. from Morpeth to (5^ m.) Bedllngton, famous f<t its terriers, 
and (9i m.) the colliery and shipbuuding port of Blyth (34,750 inhab.; Star 
ft Garter, RB. 25/, P. 13 gs.), and E. to (9i m.) Newbiggin (OlFship, RB. 
251, P. 13 p.), a small seaside resort. \ 

From Morpeth to Coldstream, 45^ m. About m. N. of Morpeth we 
turn left on A 697. — At (9 m.) Weldon Bridge (Anglers Arms, RB. 16/, 
P. 7 gs.) we cross the Coquet (B 6344 on the left for Rothbury, see below) and 
beyond (11 in.)Lonsdramlmgton ascend over the moors of Rothbury Forest — 
19 m. Bridge of Am Inn. The church of Whittingham (pron. ^Whittinjam*), 
H ni. W., has traces of Saxon work. — From (22^ m.) Powburn we may 
ascend the valley of the Breamish to (7 m.) the ancient British village of 
Greaves Ash and (8 m.) the fall of Linhope Spout, in the heart of the desolate 
Cheviots. 31 m. Wooler {jCottage, RB. 19/6, P. £9; Black Bull, RB. 16/6, P. 
8 gs.; Ryecroft, RB. 17/6, P. 9i gs.) is a small, grey market town on the N.E. 
edge of the Cheviots. About 6i m. S.E. is Chillingham Castle (Earl of 
Tankerville) built in the 14th century. In the beautiful park are shown the 
last wild *Cattle in England (weekdays, exc. Tues., 10~5, Sun. fr^S; 2/; in 
winter on previous application). In the small church is the elaborate table- 
tomb of Sir Ralph Grey (d. 1443). Above rises Ros Castle (N.T.), on the 
Great Whin Sill. Humbleton Hill, where the Scots were defeated in 1402, rises 
H m. W. of Wooler. The Cheviot (2676 ft.; wild desolate view), the highest 
point of its group, is ascended in c. 2 hrs. from Langleeford, 5i m. S.W. 
ftou^ road). The descent may be made bjy the wild gorge of Henhole and the 
fine College Valley to (c. 9 m.) Kirknewton(^ below). — From (33^ m.) Akeld 
a road (1.) ascends the valley of the Glen, passing Yeavering Bell (1.; 1182 
ft.; *View), with a remarkable British camp. Beyond Kirknewton (2i m.) 
it crosses the College Bum and goes on up the Bowmont Water to Yetholm 
(11 m.) in Scotland. The main road descends the valley of the Till with Ford 
Castle (Lord Joicey), partly 14th cent., on the opposite bank. — 40 m. Crook* 
ham. About H m. W. is the battlefield of Ffodden, where the Scots under 
James IV were disastrously defeated in 1513 by the English under the Earl of 
Surrey. A monument To the Brave of Both Nations* stands near Branxton 
church on the spot where James is supposed to have fallen. — 44 m. Cornhill 
(CoUingwood Arms, RB. 30/, P. 14 gs.), with the station of Coldstream. 
Adm. Alex. Duncan, the victor of Camperdown, died here in 1804. We cross 
the Tweed. — 451 m. Coldstream, see the Blue Guide to Scotland. 

After Morpeth we quit the coalfield, and cross the Coquet at 
(137 m.) Felton. About 71 m. E. by B 6345 is Warkworth (Sun. 
RB. 21/-25/, P. 10-12 gs.; Warkworth House, RB. 21/-25/. 
P. 10-15 gs.), with a partly Norman church and a 14th cent, 
bridge across a beautiful isach of the Coquet. *Warkwoith 
Castle (adm. daily. Sun. from 2; 1/), which belonged to the 
Fercys from 1331 to 1922, is mentioned by Shakespeare in 
*Hent}r IV.* It is now a magnificent ruin, largely 13th cent., 
but with a very unusual 15th cent keep. 

other notable features are the lion Tower, the gatdiouse, the Canrkk- 
fingos Tower, the Great Han, and the dungeon beneath the lemp. About 
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1 m. up the Coquc^ (adm. in summer, at same times as the Castle; footpath 

^ ** * rcmaricable * Hermitage (probably excava^ in 

the 14th cent.)i the subject of one of Bp. Percy’s ballads. — At the mouth of 
the Cc^uet, 1^ m. S.E., is the coal-exporting town of Amble, and c. 1 m. off- 
sh^ IS Coquet Island, the site of a Bmdictine house, with a lighthouse. 

From Felton B 6345 runs W. to (4^ m.) Lon^ramlington (see aboveX then 
descends into the Coquet valley. About i m. E. of tte junction with B 6344 
is the entrance to the late 12tb cent. Augustinian *Churoh of Brintdntm 
Priory (no adm.). — Hi m. Rothbury {.County, RB. 21/. P. 10 gs.; Comt 
Vale, RB. 18/. P. 10 gs.; Newcastle, RB. 17/6, P. 8i gs.), an attractive market 
town, IS frequented for the beautiful moorland scenery on the Coquet. The 
church font incorporates part of a 9th cent, cross. To the E. are the attractive 
grounds of Cragside (Lord Armstrong; adm. daily, Easter-mid-Oct. ; 1/), 
best seen m June. To the S.W. rise the heather-clad Simonside Hills (1447 ft.). 
— An interesting road ascends ♦Coquetdale, viA (2 m.) Thropton (Three 
Wheat Heads Inn), to (9 m.) Harbottle, with the remnants of a late 12th cent 
castle, and (lOi m.) Alwinton, beyond which it reaches the boundary of tl» 
vast Redesdale Artillerv Range. The road (closed during firing practice) 
continues to (19i m.) Bltndburn, 3 m. from the Roman Camp of Chew Green, 
on Dere S^eet, near the Scottish border. Another road (B 6341), diverging S. 
from this in 4 m., runs to (15 m.) Otterburn (see above), passing (12 m.) 
the curious motte-hills and the fortified parsonage at Elsdon. Near Holystone, 

2 m. S.E. of Harbottle, is a well (N.T.) in which Paulinus is said to have 
baptized 3000 Northumbrians in 627. 

146 m. Alnwick (pron. ‘Annick’; White Swan^ RB. 30/, 
P. 14 gs.), an ancient town (7366 inhab.) pleasantly placed on 
the Ain, is entered by the 15th cent. Hotspur Gate, the only 
relic of the medieval walls. St, MichaeVs (15th cent.) is one of 
the finest parish churches in the county. •Alnwick Castle 
(Duke of Northumberland; adm. mid-May-early Oct., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat.; Mon. and Tues. also in mid-July-Aug. ; 
1-5; 2/6), theprindpal seat of the Percys, though much restor^, 
is one of the most imposing examples in En^and of medieval 
fortification. The enceinte walls, strengthened c. 1309, when 
the towers were added, were probably erected by Eustace 
Fitzjohn (d, 1157). The entrance to the outer ward is by a 
striking 14th cent, gateway, preceded by a barbican. The middle 
and smallest of the wards is mostly reconstruction (1854), but 
its 14th cent, gatehouse enshrines an earlier 'Norman doorway, 
and retains its orisdnal well and dungeon. 

Of Alnwick Abbey, founded in 1147 beyond the Alq for Premonstratenslan 
canons, nothing remains save a late I4tb cent, gatehouse. — *Hidne Priory, 
situated above the Aln, 3 m. N.W. of Alnwick, is reached by a beautiful 
walk tiirough Hulne Park (no motors; adm. pass for Park and Priory, and 
for Brizlee T^wer, obtained at the l^tate Office in Alnwick CasUe). Hulne 
Priory is possibly the earliest example of a Carmdite friary in England (c. 
124^, and the ruins are the most perfect of their kind. Brizlee Tow» 
(1781), 1 m. farther on, commands a fine view. — Aliunooth (iSckooner, RB. 
18/, P. 7 gs.), 4^ m. E., on the estuary of the Aln, is a pleasant seaside resort 
wtth< excellent golf links. 

The direct road from Alnwick to (16(>i m.) Belford (Blue 
Bell, RB. 30/, P. 14 gs.) is not interesting, and the detour 
nearer the coast, as below, is recommended. 

The road (B 1340) running N.E. from Alnwick station leads 
to (74 m.) Christon Bapk^ About 2 m. £. is Embletm (Dunstan- 
buxi^ Castle, RB. 14/6, P. 8 gs.), with a 14th cent, fcntihed 
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vicanige. On a diif 2 m. farther E. are the striking ruins of 
DunstarAwgh Castle (daily exc. Mon. , Sun. from 2 ; 6d,), b^un by 
the Earl of Lancaster in 1313. The ^Gatehouse (afterwards the 
keqp) and the IJlbum Tower should be noticed. Just N. of 
Christon Bank is Fallodon Hall, a red brick mansion famous as 
the home of Lord Grey of Fallodon (1862-1935)./ Descending 
to the sea at (13 m.) Beadnell (Beadnell Hall» RB. ]j6/6, P. 7 gs.)» 
we follow the coast N. to (15 m.) Seahouses (E^es, utdic., 
RB. 22/6, P. 9^- gs.; Bamburgh Castle, RB. 17/6, F. 8 gs.), the 
nearest port for the Fame Islands (boats daily at 10 and 2, 
weather permitting, from May to Sept.; 6/; voyage c. 3 hrs.). 

The *F«nie blaiidt (N.T.; landing fee 2/6; passes must be obtained brfore 
leaving mainland), reserved as a bird-sanctuaiy, are a scattered archipelago 
of about 28 small islands, the nearest and largest of which, ItMt Fame, is 
H m. from the coast. Hither St. Aldan (see below) often withdrew for con- 
templation and prayer: and here from 676 to 684 St. Cuthbert lived in a 
hermitage (the site of whidi is marked by a 14th cent, chapel), returning to die 
here In 687. The Longstone Lighthouse, on one of the remotest islands, was 
the scene in 1838 of the heroism of Grace Darling (1815-42) and her aged 
father in rescuing the survivors of the ‘Forfarshire.* 

16i m. Bamburgh (Victoria, RB. 21/, P. 10 gs.; Lord Crewe 
Arms, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs. ; Redcliffe, unlic., RB. 13/6, P. 6 gs.) was 
the Saxon capital of Bemicia, and even (for a time) of united 
Northumbria. The imposing *Castlb (adm. daily, Easter- 
mid-Oct. ; 2-8 ; If), on a precipitous basalt crag, was for geimra- 
tions the occasional home of English royalty, and is sometimes 
identified with the *Joyous Gard’ of Lancelot. 

The property of Lord Armstrong, it has been too freely restored, though 
the ma^ncent Norman keep is a nnuine structure of c. 1164. The choir of 
the Church, on the opposite side of the village, is admirable work of the 13th 
century. St. Aidan di^ here in 651. In the churchyard is the tomb of Grace 
Darling, and her boat is preserved in the Memorial Museum opposite (adm. 
free, June-Sept., weekdays 11-12.30 & 2-5, Sun. 3-5). 

We rejoin the main road at (22 m.) Belford (see above). 

167 m. (by direct road) Beal (Plough Inn) is the starting- 
point for (4| m.) Holy Island. Motors may be hired here or 
by writing or t^phoning beforehand to the post-office (Mr. 
R. B611; Tel. No. 201) at Holy Island (12/ each way for a car 
holding 4 passengers). The sands are never wholly dry, but 
motorists and pedestrians may cross them (1% m.) by causeway 
(completed in 1955) from 3 hnu after to 2 hrs. before high tide 
(care required). 

Undisfarae, or Holy Island (c. 200 inhab.; Undisfarne, RB. 15/6, P. 20/: 
Manor House, both unlic.; and several inns), is separated from the mainland 
by a channd covered at high tide. St. Aidan (d. 651), amissionary from Iona, 
was consecrated first bishop in Undisfarne m 635, and under him and his 
successors the island became a Issnp of Christianity. St. Cuthbert (see above) 
was made bishop In 684, and was buried on the island. When the Danes 
descended on Holy Idand in 875, the monks fled with his body (seep. 509). In 
1083 a Benedictine *Friory was founded here as a cell to Duiham, and to this 
belong the existing mins (adm. daily exc. Mon., 1/), described in 'Marmion.* 
Built mostly of red sandstone the priory affords an admirable examine of 
Norman work, very tike the mother-house at Durhant; and is remarkable for 
its fortified diaracter. A small museum preserves stones of the Anglian and 
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Daniil perio^. The Churcht luljacent. dates mainly flrom the late 12th and 
nth cent.; tte little Cas^e (N.T.; adbi. Thtirs. 2-5, 1/), on its steep-faoed 
rock, was boUt by Prior Castell of Durl:^ c. 1500 and restored by Sir £. 
Lutyens. 

At (173i m.) Tweedmouth we cross the Tweed on a high 
concrete bridge (1928) with a main span of 361^ ft., supple- 
menting the 15-arched Old Bridge (1611-34). To the left is the 
Royal Border Bridge of the railway, 126 ft. hirfi and 2000 ft 
in length. 

175 m. Berwick-upon-Tweed {Castle, RB. 30/, P. 14 gs.; 
King's Arms, RB. 19/6, P. 12 gs. ; Wood's, unUc., RB. 15/, P. 7 gs; 
Avenue, urdic,, M. 14/6, P. 7 gs.), a seaport and fishing town 
(12,550 inhab.), lies at the mouth of the Tweed, on its N. bank. 

This ancient border town led for centuries a troubled «dstenoe in the wars 
between England and Scotland until it was finally surrendered to England la 
1482. As a bastion against the Scots it was then organised as a kind of extra- 
territorial community, with a government of its own, but it is now regarded 
as part of Northumberland. 

The remains (very scanty) of the earliest walls date back to 
Edward 1. The later Elizabethan * Watts, which enclose a 
much smaller area, were begun c. 1558, and are, with those of 
Verona (1523), Antwerp (1545), and Lucca (1561), the earliest 
examples in Europe of the new military engineering that was 
afterwards developed by Vauban. Of the Castle, in the Great 
Hall of which Edward 1 delivered judgment in 1291 in favour 
of the claims of Baliol to the Scottish crown, there are some 
scanty remains just W. of the station. The Parish Church 
(1648-52) is one of the few built in England during the Common- 
wealth. The Town Hall (1754-61) has an impressive portico. 

At Halidon Hill (537 ft.), 2 m. N.W., a Scottidi anny under the Regent 
Archibald Douglas, endeavouring to raise the siege of Bcrack, was defeated 
with great slau^ter by the English in 1333. 

From Berwick to Kelso, 23 m. (A 698, B 6350). Railway, 23i m. in 1 hr. 

— We ascend the S. bank of the Tweed. — 6^ m. Norbam lies U m. N.W. of 
the main road. The ruined *Castle (adm. 9 or 9.30<4, 6 or 8; Sun. from 2; 
1/) was originally the Border stronghold of theprince-bishops of Durham and 
is celebrated in Scott’s ’Marmion.* The fine Norman keep dates from 
Puiset (c. 1 174). In the Church (Norman chancel) Edward I opened the fateful 
Convention in 1290 to weigh the contesting claims of Bruce and Baliol. 

— At (9i m.) Twizel (pron. Twy-ad’; Tillmouth Park, RB. 22/6, P. 11 gs.) 
we cross the deep glen of the Till by a 15th cent, bridge. — From (13 m.) 
Cornhill (see p. 514) we follow B 6350. — At (15k m.) [Vark^on-Tweed are 
the scanty remains of a once formidable castle, defended against David U by 
the Countess of Salisbury. Inward III hastened to its relief and. accordinc to 
Froissart, fell in love with its beautiful defender. Beyond (17| m.) Carham 
we enter Scotland. — 23 m. K§bo, see the Blue Guide to Scotland. 

63. V/ENSLEYDALE. SWALEDALE. 
lEESDALE. WEARDALE 

These dales, the first two in Yorkshire, the third between Yorkshire and 
Durham, and the last in DurhancL with their picturesqiie and varied scenery, 
^ be thorougldy explored by the active wuker onl^ although their mam 
points ate accessible by motor or motor-bus. Most of tbe Inns in the ddes, 
thouihamall and rimple, are dean and comfortaUe. 
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A. From Nortlialleitoo to KendaL Wcndoydalo 

Road, 62 m. (A 684); motor-bus to Leybum and thence to Hawes (in sum- 
mer to Kendal, one bus daily). — Railway from Hawes to Garsdale, 5i m. 
in i hr. (one train on weekdays). 

From Northallerton (Rte. 62a) A 684 runs S.W., crossing 
the Swale and, at (6 m.) Leeming Bar^ the Romah road to the 
North (A 1 ; Rte. 62b). — 1% m. Bedale (Black S^n, RB. 16/6, 
P. 8 gs.) has a good church (mainly 13-14th ^nt.) with a 
defensive tower and fine Fitzalan toml^. About 3 m. S. are the 
remains of Snape Castle (15~16th cent.), a stronmold of the 
Nevilles and the Cecils; and at WelU H m. farther or, a Roman 
bath has been excavated. — Hi m. Patrick Brommon church 
has a beautiful 14th cent, chancel. \ 

*Wensleyda]e, the tmper valley of the Ure, begins at Kilgram Brid^ 
below Jervaulx Abbey (4i m. S.W.; Rte. 58), and extends thence to the border 
of Westmorland. Its scenery, mostly pastoral without any approach to 
grandeur, is inferior only to that of Wharfedale among the Yorkshire dales, 
and the passes out of it on the N. and the lateral valleys on the S. are well 
worth the walker's attention. The cheese of Wensleydale is famous. 

18i m. Leybum (650 ft.; Bolton Arms, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.; 
Golden Lion; Wensleydale, unlic., RB. 15/6, P. 6i ^.), an old 
market town high up on the N. bank of the Ure (views), is the 
best centre for excursions in £. Wensleydale. 

A footpath which begins just N. of the Bolton Arms leads W. to (i m.) the 
^Shawl, a green terrace running along the N. side of the valldy and com- 
manding an exceptionally fine view of Wensleydale (Penhill, etc.). About 
half-way along the walk is the Queen's Gap, whm Maiy, Queen of Scots, is 
said to have been stopped durmg an attempted flight from Bolton Castle 
(see below). — The direct road from Leybum to (9 m.) Richmond (Rte. 63 b) 
crosses Hipswell Moor, on which, 1 m. beyond (3^ m.) Halfpenny House, is 
Hartleap well (1.), the scene of Wordsworth's poem; but it is better to diverge 
to the left at Halfpenny House and reach Richmond vift the Elizabethan 
Walburn Hall and an attractive stretch of Swalcdale (motor-bus). — Road to 
Kettlewell (Wharfedale), see Rte. 57; to Middleham, etc., see Rte. 58. 

20 m. Wensley {Glebe House, unlic., RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.) has a 
15th cent, bridge and an interesting 13th cent, church contain- 
ing a Flemish ’^Brass of a priest (1395),‘ choir-stalls (1527), and 
fragmehtary mural paintings. The Bolton pew (£. end of N. 
aisle) incorporates an old parclose (1506-33) from the Scrope 
chantiy at Easby Abbey, and near the door is a unique wooden 
reliquaiy (? of St. Agatha), also from Easby. Bolton Hall (Lord 
Bolton) lies in a lovely park (no adm.), 1 m. W. — ^From Wensley 
roads ascend both sides of the dale. Keeping above the N. 
side we pass below (22i m.) Scarth Nick (*View) and descend 
to (23J m.) Redmire, About 1 m. N.W, is *Bolton Castle (late 
14th cent.; adm. daily 9-6; 1/), the grim, well-preserved strong- 
hold of the Scropes, Ward^ of the Western Marches from 
die time of Richard II down to the Commonwealth. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was detained here for six months after her 
Sight to England (1568).— At (26)^ m.) Carperby we turn 
left to cross to the S. bas± by the picturesque Aysgearth Bridge, 
built in 1539. Ihe Ure bm falls over a fine series of flat 
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limestone ledges, forming the Upper Force (above the bridge) 
and the *Lower Force (i m. below). The diuich, near by, haaa 
superb late-Dec. rood-screen. — 28i m. Aysgarth (Thornton 
Hall Hotel, 2 m. W., unlic.. RB. 15/6, P. 1\ gs.). 

The road from Wensley on the S. bank passes through the pretty village of 
West Witton and under Penhill (1792 ft.; view). To the S. open the WaUUn 
Valley and the pleasant Blshopdale, Buckden in Whaifedale (Rte. 57) may 
be reached by a good road through Bishopdale or a rough but beautiful track 
from Bainbndge (see below). 

32i m. Bainbridge (Rose & Crown, RB. 15/, P. 8i gs.) 
is a pleasant village with a Roman fort, at the foot of the flat- 
topped Addlebrough (1564 ft.). A horn is sounded here every 
winter’s night at 9 to guide benighted travellers on the fells. 
A bridge crosses the Ure to Askrigg (li m. N.E.) with an old 
market croM smd a fine hall of 1678. Nappa Hall, U m. farther 
E., was built in 1484. Fell road to Maker, in Swaledale, see 
Rte. 63b. — 36 m. Hawes (800 ft.; White Hart, RB. 14/, P. 9 gs. ; 
Liverpool House, unlic., RB. 14/6, P. 6 gs.), a grey little town 
noted for its sheep sales, offers good quarters for excursions in 
Upper Wensleydale. About 1^ m. N. is *Hardraw Force (key 
at the Green Dragon, 4d,), a fine waterfall c. 90 ft. high. 

From Hawes to Wharfedale, see Rte. 57; to Settle and Jngleton, see Rte, 
53b; to the Buttertubs and Maker, see Rte. 63b. 

At (41 m.) the Moorcock Inn A 684 quits the Ure, which 
descends from Lunds Fell, to the N. 

B 6259 leads N. to (10 m.) Kirkby Stephen (Rte. 63c) vifl Mallerstang, 
the veen valley of the upper Eden, between Wild Boar Fell (2324 ft.; 1.) and 
Mallerstang Edge (2328 ft.). Between road and river is Pendragon Castle, 
built according to tradition by Uther Pendragon, father of Arthur. 

The main road des^nds Garsdale, but the rough road 
passing Garsdale station leads into the parallel *Dentdale, 
affording a pleasant detour for walkers to Sedbergh vi& Dent, 
with narrow cobbled streets. Adam Sedgwidc (1785-1873), the 
geologist, was a native of Dent. The fine fells on the left 
culminate in Whernside (2419 ft.; ♦View); to the N. of Garsdale 
is Baugh Fell (2216 ft.). — 51 m. Sedbergh (Bull, RB. 16/, P. 
9 gs.; White Hart, RB. 16/6, P. 10 gs.), in a beautiful mountain 
site, has a public school founded in 1525 by Roger Lupton, 
Provost of Eton. We cross the Lune and enter Westmorland. — 
62 m. Kendal, see Rte. 53a. 


B. From DarUngton to Kirkby Stephen. Swaledale 

Road, 43 m. (A 1, A 6108, B 6270); motor-bus to Kdd. — Railway from 
Darlington to Richmond vift Catterick Bridge, 15 m. in i hr. 

From Darlington A 1 runs S.W. to (8 m;) Scotch Comer 
(Rte. 62b), beyond which we turn right on A 6108. — 12^ m. 
Rldnnond {King's Head, RB. 20/, P. 9 gs.; Terrace House, 
unlic., RB. 15/, P. 7 gs. ; Fleece, RB. 17/6, P, 9 gs.), a charming 
old town (6150 ihhab.), is strikingly situated above the foaming 
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Swale. At Trinity Church, in the large market place, a curfew 
bell is rung daily at 8 p.m. and 8 a.m. The Perp. ^Tower N. of 
the market place is the sole relic of the Grey Friars* monastery, 
founded in 1258. On the edge of a precipice sheer above the 
river rises the *Castle (daily. Sun. from 2; 6</.), ^ginally built 
c. 1071 by Alan Rufus, first Norman Earl of Richmond, to 
whom are due Scolland*s Hall and the little Cmapel of St. 
Nicholas. William the Lion of Scotland was mobably im- 
prisonipd in 1173-4 in the Robin Hood Tower. Tha magnificent 
keep was erected over the Norman gatehouse m 1171-74. 
Henry VII, who derived the title of Earl of Richmond from his 
father Edmund Tudor, transferred the name to his new palace 
at Sheen in Surrey. The Theatre Royal (built 1788) is\the second 
oldest theatre in the country. The restored Parish Church con- 


tains Perp. choir-stalls from Easby Abbey. 

A pleasant riverside walk leads hence 0* bank) to (1 m.) the beautifully 
situated ruins of *Easby Abbey (adm. 9 or 9.30-4, 6 or 8; Sun. from 2; 6d.), 
founded in IISS for Premonstratensian canons and dedicated to St. Agatha. 
The ground-plan of the ruins is extremely irregular. Very little remains of the 
church, where the Scropes of Bolton Castle were buried, but the refectory, 
chapter house, guests* solar, and gatehouse fto the S.E.) are interesting. The 
little parish church, adjacent, contains 13th cent, wall-paintings, an eariy 
Norman font (c. 1100), and the cast of a l9th cent, cross. 

The Racecourse where horse-races have been held for over 200 years, on 
the bill 1^ m. N.E. of the town, commands a wide *Vjew. — Other pleasant 
walks nmy be taken to Hudswell, on the Swale, 2 m. W. and to Wittance*s 
Leon, on WMtcliffe Scar, 2j[ m. W. (ob^sk). 

Richmond is the stariing-point for the exploration of *Swaleda]e, the 
deepest, wildest, and one of me most beautifVil of the Yorkshire dales. The 
inn accommodation is limited. — 4^ m. The picturesque Downeholme Bri^e 
crosses the river to (6 m.) Marske Hail, the seat of the Hutton family. — The 
road to Ixybum (A dl08) now ascends on the left. We continue by B 6270. 
passing (7i m.) the scanty ruins of Ellerton Priory (Cistercian) and those of 
Martick Priory (Benedictine nuns; founded between 1154 and 1181), 1 m. 
farther, on the opposite bank. — At (9i m.) Grinton (Bridge Inn, RB. 16/6, 
P. 8 £8., Apr.-Sept.), where we cross the river, is the mother-church of Upj^r 
Swaledale (Norman to Tudor), with 15th cent, pardose screens. — 1(^ m. 
Reeth (650 ft. ; Black Bril, RB. 17/6, P. 10 gs. ; Buck, RB. 1 6/6, P. 7 gs.) affords 
good quarters. A hSly road diverging right here ascends the side valley of 
Arkengarthdale (Charles Bathurst Inn, RB. 12/6, P. 7 gs.), with disused 
lead mines, and crosses the moors vift (1 1 m.) Tan Hill Inn, the highest licensed 
house in Endand (1730 fu), to (20 m.) Brough (Rte. 63c). From it another 
road, diverging to the N.E. 4 m. from Reeth, leads viA the Stang (1677 ft.; 
view) to (15 m.) Barnard Castle (Rte. 63c). 

The main valley, glthougb still unexpectedly pcmulous, now grows wilder 
and the road (on the N. bank) becomes hilly. — 14 m. Peetham (Pundi Bowl 
Imi, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.). — We cross the river at (16A m.) Gunnerside (King*8 
Head, RB. 13/6, P. 21/), an angler's resort At Ivriet, 1 m. farther on, are 
pretty falls. — 19 m. Maker (tween's, unlic.), a quaint village in a beautiful 
situation. Wendeydale (Rte. 63 a) may be reached hence by a rough road 
across the fells (1633 ft.) to (6 jp.) Askrimt or (better) by the steep road 
(*Views) past the Buttertrifs (four deep holm in the limestone) and viA the 
maiertabs Pass (1726 ft.) to ^ m.) Hawes. — The road quits the Swale at 
iker arid runs mrouih the valley of the Afidcer Beck to (22iffl.) Keldtpo inn). 


yot the Muker Beck to(22iffl.) 


Muker arid runs mrouih the valley of the Afakcr Beck to (22iffl.) Keldtpo inn), 
where it rejoins the Swale. Walkers may follow the track on the W. 1 
the Swale past *X3sddn Force, 4 m. below Keld, in a most romantic site. 
The head of Swaledale beyond Keld is much less impibssive, but the road 
thence to <32i m.) Rirkby Stephen (see below) commands a fine view of die 
Bden valley ftom the top of the pass at (2H »•) Hollow Mill Cross (ld98 (t). 


the Swale past *Klsdon Force, 4 m. below Keld, in a most ron 
The head of Swaledale beyond Keld is much less intpiassive, bv 
thence to <32i m.) Rirkby Stephen (see below) commands a fine ^ 
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C. From Darlington to PenriA. Teesdale 

Road. A 67 from Darlington to (16 m.) Barnard Castle and (20^ m.) 
Bowes; thence A 66 viA Brough and Appleby to (55 m.) Penrith (motor-bus, 
going on to Carlisle). — B 6277 from Barnard Castle throu^ Teesdale to 
(30i m.) Alston. 

Railway from Darlington to Penrith, 64i m. in c. 2ihrs. Principal Stations: 
16i m. Barnard Castle, junction for Middleton-in-Teesdale (% m.). — 23 m. 
Bowes. — 33 m. Barras. — 39i m. Kirkby Stephen. — 45i m. Warcop^ for 
Brough. — 50i m. Appleby. — 64^ m. Penrith. T 

From Darlington A 67 mns W. up the valley of the Tees. — 
5i m. Piercebridge (George, RB. 30/, P. 14 gs.) is onjhe site of a 
Roman fort on the old road to the North. — 8 m. Oainford has 
a good 13th cent, church. — 10 m. Winston is 2^ m. S. of 
Staindrop (see below). \ 

1 6 m. Barnard Casde (520 ft. ; King's Head, RB. 30/, P. 14 gs. ; 
Montalbo, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.), c. i m. from its station, is a small 
and attractive market town (4450 inhab.) with wide streets, in a 
lovely situation on the N. bank of the stony Tees (here crossed 
by an ancient bridge). Dickens stayed at die ‘King's Head* in 
1838, while on a flying trip with ‘Phiz* to investigate the condi- 
tion of the Yorkshire schools, and a little watchmaker*s shop 
which was nearly opposite suggested his ‘Master Humphrey^ 
Clock.* Below the quaint Market House (1747) is a gfood 15th 
cent, mansion (now a restaurant). Through the yard of the 
‘King's Head* we reach the ruined Castle (adm. 3d, daily; 
Sun. from 2), beautifully situated above the Tees. 

The castle, founded in 1112-32 by Bernard Baliol, was confiscated in 1295 
on the revolt of John Baliol. The chief features of the ruins are 'BalioTs 
Tower.* a circular *juliet’ 50 ft. high (not earlier than Edward II), erected on 
the wall of an older shell keep which has a curious flat vault to its first story, 
and (1. of this) *Richard Ill’s Window,* bearing his crest (a boar). 

In Newgate, E. of the town, is the "'Bowes Museum (adm. weekdays, 10-4 or 
5.30; Sun. 2-4 or 5 ; 1/), a handsome building in the style of a French chAteau, 
erected in 1869-85 by the Countess of Montalbo and her husband, John 
Bowes of Streatlam. It contains French and other fine porcelain; ivories, 
embroideries, tapestries, etc.; ecdesiastical art (15tb cent. Crerman altaipiece, 
early Netherlandish works, etc.); period rooms (English and French, 16-19th 
cent.) ; and a picture-gallery, especially strong in the Spanish school i*El Greco, 
St. Peter; etc.). In me basement are rooms illustrating Teesdale rural life. 

To Eoglestone Abbey, Rokeby, and Greta Bridge, a lO^m. round, 
(^ssing to the suburb of Startforth, we descend the Yorkshire bank of the 
Tees to (H m.) the picturesque E.E. ruins of Egglestone Abbey (adm. 6d. daily; 
Sun. from 2); founded c. 1195 for Premonstratensian canons. — 2 m. The 
Abbey Bridge (1773; toll bd., car 6d.) commands a lovely view in both direc- 
tions. About 1 m. farther on a lane (].)Jeads to the *Meeting of the Greta and 
Tees, painted by Turner and Cotman. Mortham Tower, on the E. bank of 
the Greta, is a restored 15th cent, bastle-house (adm. Thurs. and Sun., 3-6; 
2i). — The road goes on, skirking Rokeby Park, to (3f m.) Greta Bridge 
, fMoiritt Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.). Almost opposite the hotel is the entrance 
^ to Kokeby (Mai. H. £. Morritt; adm. to grounds occasionally on written 
r implication), visited in 1809 and 1812 by Scott, who has celebrated the beauties 
GR the district in his ’Rokeby*. [A pleasant walk ascmids the Greta valley viA 
BrignaU Banks to Bowes (7^ m.; see below).] — The return to Barnard Castle 
may be nmde viA Whorlton Bridge, 2i m. N.E. of Greta.Bridge and 1 m. W. 
of Wycliffe, a village whence the fam&y of John Wyclif may have derived its 
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name, though the reformer himself was prcAably bom •at Bipswell, near 
Richmond. 

From Barn^ Castle to Bishop Auckland, 14* m. (A 688). — 2* m. 
Streatlam Casfte 0*)» refaoed c. 1710, was long a seat of the Bowes and Bowes- 
Lyon familes (Earl of Strathmore), and was often visited by the C^ueen 
Mother. — At (5J m.) Staindrop the interesting *Church (ll-14th cent.) 
contains monuments of the Neville family. To the N. is the ftn»r«nwi to 
•Raby Castle O-ord Barnard; adm. Apr.-Scpt.. Wed., Sat., and BH., 2-4; 
2/), the magnificent seat of the Nevilles and later of the Vanes, '*the most 
perfect example of a 14th cent, fortalice.** Visitors should note the Ne^e 
Gateway, the Keep, and the magnificent Barons’ Hall (1 36 ft. long). — 141 m. 
Bishop Auckland^ see Rte. 63d. 

Barnard Castle is the chief centre for excursions in *Teesdale, which 
extends from the junction of the Tees and Greta, 3 m. below the town, to 
Caldron Snout, 20 m. above (railway to Middleton, 8i m. in 25 min.). The 
best, road (B 6277) ascends the Yorkshire bank of the river. — 4* m. Cother* 
stone t a Quaker village at the foot of Baldersdale, had a school of the ‘Dothe- 
boys Hair type, at which Ckibden was a pupil in 1814-19. — 6 m. Romaldkirk 
(Three Tuns, at Egglestone, beyond the Tees, RB. 20/) is an attractive Tillage 
with the mother-church (12-1 Sth cent.) of the Yorkshire aide of Teesdale. — 
Beyond (8 m.) Mickleton we cross the Lune (not ^e Lancaster Lune). By 
taking the Brough road to Grains o* th* Beck (7 m.) we may ascend (c. 3 hrs.) 
to the headwaters of the Lune and the summit of M(tkle Fell (2591 fit. : view), 
the highest hill in Yorkshire. — We recross the Tees to (10* m.) Nfiddletoo- 
in-Teesdale (750 ft.; Cleveland Arms, RB. 16/6, P. 71 gs.; Heather Brae, 
RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.), once a lead-mining town, above which the vidley becomes 
more b^e and mountainous. The motor-buses go on in summer to (IS m.) 
High Force Hotel (RB. 15/6, P. £8), below which, at *Higb Force (adm. 3</.), 
perhaps the noblest waterfall in England, the copious Tees hurls itself over 
a basiut diff, 72 ft. high, into a richly wooded den. — Beyond High Force the 
road, one of the highest in England, goes on over (241 m.) Yad Moss (1962 ft.) 
to (321 m.) Alston (Rte. 64a). It passes (21 m.) the little Langdon Beck Inn 
(1268 ft.), whence a cart-road (2 m.) and a walk of 11 m. bring us to Caldron 
Snout, near the junction of three counties, where the Tees descends a wild 
ravine in a series of cascades, c. 1 m. long. Mickle Fell (see above) rises to 
the S. ; and in fine weather walkers may cross the fells (no track), to the W. 
of Caldron Snout, to (5 m.) *High Cup Nick, a savage defile between basalt 
diffs, and descend thence to (9 m.) Dnfton or (121 ns.) Applebv (see below). 
— About 1 m. beyond the Langdon Beck Inn a rough trade diverges on the 
right for (51 m.) St, John*s Chaj^l in Weardale (Rte. 63d). 

Leaving Barnard Castle by A 67, we cross the Tees into 
Yorkshire and join A 66 at (20t m.) Bowes' (950 ft.; Ancient 
Unicom, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.), the Roman Lavatrte, with a 
ruined Norman keep (c. 1170; adm. daily, 9~dusk; 3^.). The 
reputed original of ‘Dotheboys Hall,’ in ‘Nicholas Nickleby,* is 
at the W. end of Bowes. — The road ascends the upper ^ey 
of the Greta and traverses the desolate waste of Stainmore 
Forest via (24i m.) the Bowes Moor Hotel (RB. 17/6, P. £10), 
attaining its summit level (1436 ft.) and entering Westmorland 
beyond (26 m.) the Roman camp of Bey Cross, on the old road 
from York to Carlisle. A magnificent *View now opens across 
the rich vale of Eden to the distant mountains of the Lake 
District, and the road descends rapidly. — 33i m. Brough’^ 
under-Stainniore (CJastle, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs. ; Augill Castle, li nu 
S.E., RB. 15/6, P. Si gs.) has a ruined castle (adm. 6d, daily; 
Sun. from 2), built c. 1170 within the Roman fort of Verterue 
and restored in the 17th century. 
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From &u)uoh to Kendal, 2Si m. (A685). — 4^ m. Kiikliy Sttphtn 
iKing*s Arms, RB. 18/, P. gs.; Pennine), a plMsant town on the Eden, is 
connected by moorland roads with Hawes, Srabergb, and Swaledale. About 
li m. S. is Wharton Hall, the 16th cent, seat of the profligate Duke of 
Wharton (d. 1731). — 9^ m. Ravenstonedale (pron. 'Rassendale^; Black Swan, 
RB. IS/, P. 7 gs.; King's Head, unlic., RB. 12/6, P. 6^ gs.). — Jtoyond (16^ m.) 
Tebay we cross the Lune. — 28i m. Kendal, see Rte. S3a. | 

41^ m. {Tufton Arms, RB. 22/6, P. ll gs.; King*s 

Head, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.; Garbridge, RB. 19/61 P. 7i gs.; 
Courtfield, unlic., RB. 18/6; Royal Oak, plain, RBl 15/6, ooth 
in Bongate, E. of the centr^ is the charming county town 
(1700 inhab.) of Westmorland, with a steep High Street. The 
castle, rebuilt in the 17th cent., retains its fine Norman keep (no 
adm.). In the church is the monument of Anne, Countess of 
Pembroke (d. 1676). The annual gatherings of gipsi^ in June 
and 'Sept, (on the Dufton road) are extraordinary. To High 
Cup Nick, see above. 

We descend the beautiful valley of the Eden, with the Lake 
District fells in thd distance on fiie left, and on the right fiie 
Pennine chain, with Cross Fell (2930 ft.), its highest summit, 
ascended in c. 4} hrs. from (48i m.) Temple Sowerby (King’s 
Arms, RB. 1516, P. 9i gs.), which has a 16-18th cent, manor 
house (N.T. ; adm. to gardens, Apr.-^ept., Mon., Tues., Thurs., 
Fri., 2-5 ; 1/). — Beside (53i m.) Brougham Castle (Rta 53a) we 
cross the Eamont and enter Cumberland. — 55 m. Penrith, see 
Rte. 53a. 

D. Bishop Anckland and Weardale 

Bishop Auckland is readied by branch railway and by motor-bus from 
Darlington, Durham, and Barnard Castle. 

Bishop Anckland {Commercial Hotel), a colliery town 
(36,350 inhab.), has been a seat of the bishops of Durham from 
the 12th century. Auckland Castle is largely of the early 16th 
cent., but its beautiful *Chapel (adm. on application) was built 
in the late 12th cent, and recast by Bp. Cosin (1660-72), vtho 
is buried here. In the charming park (open daily, exc. during 
service), N.E. of the castle, is a Gothic Deer House (1760). 

About li m. S.E. is the 13th cent. mother<hurch of St. Andrew Auckland, 
whidi contains a fine Northumbrian cross (9th cent.), reconstructed from 
fragments. The small and simple 7th cent. *Church of Escomb (3 m. W. by 
road), one of the earliest in EnguuuL is built partly with stones from the Roman 
station of Vinovta, at JBinchester, li m. N. of Biaihop Auckland. 

From Bishop Auckland to Alston, 38i hi. We cross the Wear and keep 
as dose as possible to its N. bank. — 4i m. Witton-le^Wear, on A 68, is a 
picturesque village, with a striking (though altered) castle of 1410 on the S. 
bank of the river. — 12 m. Woldngham, on B 6293. — IS m. Frosterley, noted 
fox its marble. — 174 m. Stanhope ^ewtowm Pimnix), the centre oS a quarry- 
inS district, is the best headquattins for walks over the moors bountUng 
C^gpor Weardale, of which it is the capital. The church has a 13th cent, tower. 
In the rectory is a Roman altar commemorative of a wild boar 'eximke fomus** 
Bp. Joseph Butter, author of the 'Analogy,’ was rector here in 1723-40. — 
Fromi^Si m.) St, JokrTs Chapel a fdl road leads S. to (Si m.) LangSlon Bede 
inTeesdide.--274m.fF<arilMad(WeaixiateFlaoe,RB.imP.7gs.). B6293, 
surrounded tv l«b^ htodt hills, goes on N.W. over (32i m.) Kilmppe Cross 
<2056 ft.,l3te rnghest road in Englind; fine views) to( 38i m.) Alston (Rte. 64a) 
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In Gumberlaiid; while B6295 leads K vit (4^^ im.) 
Allendale (Rte. 64a) in NorthumberlancL 


Atlerdleade to (Il| in.) 


64. FRQM NEWCASTLE TO CARLISLE 

Ro^.^ The road (A ®; 574 m.) runs vit (7* m.) Heddon^tke^ 
WtdU CorM^e, and (20^ m!) Hexhem\ A 695, by the S. bank of the 

Tyne, is 2li m. to Hexham. The direct route, by theold unitary road (5f§m.), 
keeps doaer to the line of the Roman Wall and joins A 69 at (38 m.) Gremh 
head. The two alternatives given below take in all the points <» interest. 

Railway, 60i m. in li«2 hrs. Prindpal Stations: 4 m. Blaydon. — m. 
Prudhoe. — 13i m. Stocksfiehi. — 17i m. Cartridge. — 20| m. Hexham, 
— 284 m. flaydon Bridge. Slhm. Bardon Mitt, for Housesteads m.). 
—37* m. Hattwhlstle.—A2i m. GUsland. -^49i m. Brampton Junetian, 1* m. 
from Brampton. — 60* m. Carlisle. 


A. VkI Tynedale and Hexham 

Leaving Newcastle by Marlborough St. (A 6) we follow 
A 695 through (1^ m.) Elswick^ with the huge Vickers-Ann- 
strong Ordnance and Steel Works (no adm.), and cross the 
Tyne at (3i m.) Scotswood. The valley here is disfigured with 
coal pits. — At JVylam^ H m. N.W. of (7J m.) Crawcrook, is 
the cottage birthplace (N.T.; tablet) of George Stephenson 
(1781-1848). — !()} m. Prudhoe has a ruined castle on a cliff 
(small Norman keep). Ovingham (pron. ‘Ovinjam’), i m. N.W., 
across the Tyne, has an £.E. church with a Saxon tower at the 
foot of whi^ lies Thomas Bewick, the engraver (1753-1828; 
b. at Cherrybum, 1 m. S.W.). We quit the coalfield and the 
valley becomes attractive. — Opposite (13i m.) Stocksfield is 
Bywell, a ‘decayed’ village with a 15th cent, gatehouse, two fine 
1 1-1 3th cent, churches, one with a Saxon tower (950-106^, and 
Bywell Hall (Viscoimt Allendale), an 18th cent, mansion by 
Paine (adm. mid-July-Sept., daily exc. Mon., 2-5; 2/6, gardens 
1/). — From (17 m.) RitSng Mill (Wellington, RB. 14/6) A 68 
runs S. for Darlington or l^tch Corner. 

18^ m. Corbridge {Angel, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.) is on the N. bank 
of the Tyne, to the rifiht. The E.E. church has a Saxon ‘porch- 
tower* and window (600-800). The tower-arch is of Roman 
stones from *Corstopitum, i m. N.W., where important re- 
mains of a Roman supply-depdt are to be seen (adm. 6if. daily; 
Sun. from 2). Aydan Casfle, H ni. N.E. (footpafh), is a fortifiM 
manor house of 1305. — 20 m. The ruined Dilston Castle (L), 
on the Devil’s Water (see below), was the original seat of the 
Eark of Derwentwater, of whom the last was executed for 
partidpation in file Jacobite rising of 1715. 

2li m. Hexham (Royal, RB. 21/, P. 10 Abbey, RB. 18/6, 
P. 8 gs.), an ancient place (9700 inhab.), is intersected from E. 
to W, by one long street, the different sections of whidi axe 
known as Pties^pple, Battle Hill, and Hencc^. Abutting on 
the market i^teice is the magmficmit *PRic»tY Chxjbxm, the 
“tex^book of £.£. architecture,’* larg» than some cathedral* 
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Of the flm church here, erected by St. WilfHd in 674, the foundations of 
the apse, some fragments of the nave, and the important *Crypt or Con- 
/esaio (resembling that at Ripon) survive in the present building. Roman 
incised stones from Corstopitum should be noted in the crypt walls. Between 
681 and 821 this church was the cathedral of a Saxon bishopric. It was 
succeeded by an Augustinian priory (1114-1536) and to the canons is due the 
erection (c. 1 175-1225) of the existing beautiful choir and traiiMpt, the latter 
distinguished for its disprcmortionate len^ (c. 153 ft.) and fpr its almost 
unique retention (S. end) of the canons* mght-stair from the dormitory. The 
nave, destroyed by the Scots in 1290, was rebuilt in 1908. Among features of 
special interest are the remarkable wooden Pulpitum (1491-1524); the stone 
Saxon * Bishop* s Chair, which afterwards served as a sanctuary-stool (comp. p. 
498); the ISth cent. Misericords’, the notable Leschman and Oglle Chantries, 
respravely N. and S. of the chancel; the fine 15th cent. Portrats of seven 
bishops of Hexham; the four surviving panels of a Dance of Death’, and (S. 
transept)the monument o tPlavinus, a Roman standard-bearer, and\he famous 
*Aeca Cross of c. 740. There are ronains of priory buildings to ^e S., and 
ruins of the late 12th cent, gateway in Market St. (N.W.). 

The striking 15th cent. Moot Hall^ E. of the market place, 
was the tower-house of the bailiff of the Abp. of York, lord of 
the Regality of Hexham prior to 1572. Still farther E. is the 
Manor Office^ the medieval prison of the regality (built in 
1330), perhaps the only example of its class in England. 

Hexham is the best centre for the Roman Wall (Rte. 64b) for walkers, who 
can take the train or bos hence to various points near it. 

A moorland road (B 6306), passing near (2^ m. S.E.) the site of the battle 
of Hexham (1464), in which the Lancastrians were defeated by the /Yorkists, 
leads to (10 m.) Blanch/and (Lord Crewe Arms, RB. 30/, P. 14 gs.), a>charming 
village in the secluded valley of the Derwent. Parts of the Premonstratensian 
abbey founded here in 1165 survive in the parish church, and the unusual 
village square is entered through the original abbey gateway. — Another 
hilly road leads S. to (4 m.) Da/ton, on the Rowley Bum. Near here St. 
Oswald defeated the heathen King C^dwallon, in 634. Good tracks go on over 
the moors to Blanchland, and N.E. down the attractive Devil’s Water to 
DUston (see above). — Allendale (780 ft.; Golden Lion), lOi m. S.W. by 
another moorland ’ road (motor-bus, going on to Allenheads), is a smalt 
summer resort, whence we may explore the pastoral dales of the East and 
West Allen. Road by the former to Wearhead (12 m.). see Rte. 63d. 

From Hexham to Belunoham, 17 m. (motor-bus). The road (A 6079) 
crosses the Tyne and, beyond (4 m.) Wall (Hadrian, RB. 18/6, P. 7 gs.), the 
Roman Wall, after which we bear left across the N. Tyne for (5^ m.) Choller- 
ford (Rte. 64b). Here we take B 6320, ascending the beautiful wooded vale of the 
N. Tyne. A mile N. of (Si m.) Humshaugh (pron. ‘Humshalf ’) is Houghton Castle 
(in part 13th cefit.), and on the opposite bank, li m. S.E. of (1 li m.) ^ark-on- 
Tyne (Battlesteads, RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs.), with its motte-hill, is CMpchase Castle, a 
14th cent, tower-house attached to a mansion of 1621. Ascending, we have a 
view of the wild Bedesdale, and then cross the N. Tyne for <17 m.) Bellingham 
(pron. *BeUinjam*; Railway, RB. 14/6, P. 74 gs.), where the church has a 
remarkable stone-vaulted nave (comp. p. 531). — Hence B 6320 leads N. for 
9 m. to Otterbum on the Newcastle-Jedburgh road, or we may follow the 
roads up the lonely valley of the N. Tyne, which rises on the desolate slopes 
of Peel Fell 0975 ft.). Kielder Forest, at the head of the N. Tyne, together with 
those otReaesdale (N.E.) and Warke (S.), makes up the largest afforested area 
in Britain. About t tn, beyond (36ijp.) Deadwaier we enter Scotland, joining 
the Cariisle-Jedburgh road at (404 m.) Saughtree. 

23^ m. Warden (i m. r.), at the meeting of the N. and S. 
Tynes, has a Saxon church tower with a Roman arch. — 
At (2G^ m.) Haydm Bridge^ where a road to Alston (see below) 
, Jiveripss left, a tablet marks the birdiplace of John Martin 
^789-IS54), the artist. We cross the S. TVne, which is joined 
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farther W. by the Allen, descending through a fine wooded s^en 
(N.T.). — 32i m. Bardon Mill is 3i m. S. of Housesteads (Rtc. 
64b). — 37i m. Haltwhistle is the centre of a small detached 
coalfield. 

Featherstone Castle (3i m. S.W.) should be visited for the sake of its situa- 
tion by the side of the stony S. Tyne. Unthank Hall, 2 m. S.E.. was the 


We quit the S. Tyne and join the military road (Rte. 64b) at 
(40} m.) Greenhead, c. 2 m. S.E. of Gilsland. — 49} m. Bramp- 
ton {Howard Arms, unlic., RB. 17/6) is an old-fashioned market 
town, with good bathing at Talkin Tarn, 2 m. S.E. (Bladcsmitiis’ 
Arms, RB. 14/6, P. 18/6, at Talkin, 1 m. fwther). 

^Lanercost Priory (adm. €d. daily; Sun. from 2), l]r m. N.E. of Brampton 
in the Irthing valley, was founded for Austin Canons by Robert de Vaux c. 1 1 65. 
The choir and transepts (with the Dacre tombs) and the cloister are ruinous, 
but the E.E. nave has been restored. The W. front is particularly beautiful, 
and part of the gateway and the guests* solar (now the village hall) remain. 
Beyond the Irthing, U m. S., is *Naworth Castle (Earl of Carlisle), which 
passed from the Dacres to the Howards in 1577 by the marriage of the heiress 
to ‘Belted Will Howard* (comp. ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel*). It dates from 
C.1335, and is built round a central courtyard. The apartments shown (Tues. 
& Thurs. 11-5; 1/) are the Great Hall; the Study and Bedroom of ‘Belted 
Will*; and the Oratory, with a painting of the Passion and Resurrection dated 
1514. — About lOi m. N. of Brampton, by a moorland road, is the retired 
village of Bewcastle (Lime Kun Inn, plain), with a Roman fort, an Edwardian 
castle, and a remarkable Anglian *Cross of the late 7th cent. (14^ ft. high). 

B 6292 (motor-bus) leads S.E. from Brampton, vi& (li m.) Milton (i m. 
N.E. of Brampton June.), to the quiet upper S. Tyne valley and (194 m.) 
Alston iHillcrest, RB. 16/6, P. 9 gs.; Blue Bell RB. 14/. P. 54 gs.), with the 
highest market place in England (c. 950 ft). It is a good starting-point for the 
ascent of Cross Fellic. 44 hrs.;p. 524). A 686 runs S.W. to (19 m.) Penrith 
(Rte. 53a), vi& (5i m.) Hartside Cross, with the best distant *View of the 
Lakeland fells. — To Weardale, see Rte. 63d; to Teesdale, Rte. 63c. 

54} m. Warwick Brieve, where we cross the Eden, is 1} m. 
N. of Wetheral (Rte. 64b). — 58} m. Carlisle, see below. 


B. Along the Roman Wall 

Motor-Bus from Newcastle (June-Sept. only) to Haltwhistle, vift ChoUer* 
ford, Sewingshields, and Housesteads; daily from Hexham to ChoUerford, 
and from Carlisle to Haltwhistle; on foot from Sewingshields to Greenkead 
(12 m.) in 6-7 hrs. Motor Coach Tour of the Wall from Hexham (Thurs., 
late June-Aug.), 4/6. 

Practically the only runaining ruins of the actual Wall are between Sewing- 
shidds and Gieenhead, but the Vallum is visible throughout the greater part 
of the distance. The points of special interest arc at Chesters (near Chollerford) 
and Housesteads. The scenery is of interest throughout. 

*HadrjAn’s Wall and VaUun form a zone of fortification extending across 
England for 734 miles, from Wallsend to Bowness-on-Solway. The Wall was 
intetfiOed to form a barrier against barbarians from the north. It lay 
behind a ditch c. 27 ft. wide, and was constructed of stone, bdng c. 15 ft. 
high and 7}-9 ft. thick. It was patrolled from so-called “milecasttes** <c. 
1620 yds. apart), between which were smaller turrets at every 540 yds., and was 
garrisoned by infisntry and cavalry in 15 large forts. The Wall was buOt under 
the ^vemorship of Aulus Platorius <a.d. 122-2^. The porrion W. 

of Gilsland, ortmndly of turf, was repiaoed in stone, later in the oentoiy; 
for 2 m. W. of Birdoswald (see bdow) the turf and the stone walls run on 
diffinent lines. The Vallum ues always S. of the wall, at a short but varyiiw 
dutance; it is a flat-bottonMRl ditdi 20 ft. wide, running between rnouniu 
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80ft.nM]t. Qfidightly earlier construction than the Wall, it was built to Mcure 
the miutaiy works from the south. Comp. *Han(lbook to the Roman Wall,* 
by J. ColUngwood Bruce (lOth ed., 1947). 

Leaving Newcastle by Westgate Rd. (A S), we follow the 
military road constructed after the Jacobite rising in 1745. — 
At (2 m.) Benwell (Condercum) are the foundations of a small 
apsidal temple and a causeway crossing the Vaium. — We 
pass fragments of the Wall beyond (3 m.) Denton Burn (with a 
turret) and just before (7i m.) Heddon-on-the-Wcdh which has 
Norman work in its church. Here the military road (B 6318} 
along the Wall leaves the main road. — 8^ m. Sita of Vindth 
bah (Rudchester). — 151 m. Site of Hunnum (Halton\Chesters), 
To the S. is the picturesque Border stronghold of Halton Tower. 
— 161 m. Stagshawbank (Errington Arms), at the crossing of 
A 68, on the Roman Dere Street; extensive *Views. 191 
St. Oswald'* s Chapel marks the site of Oswald*s camp before the 
battle of 634 (p. 526). — On the left, in the groimds of (201 m.) 
Brunton House, is a fragment of the Wall, with an excellent 
example of a turret. 

21 m. Chollerford (George, RB. 30/, P. 14 gs.), where we cross 
the N. Tyne, adjoins the park of (211 ni.) Chesters (adm. 9-4, 
5, or 5.30; Sun. 2-4, 4.30, or 5; bd), in which are the excavated 
remains of ^Cilurnum, and a museum with a fine *Coll^on of 
Roman antiquities from the Wall, including a bronge corn- 
measure and the facsimile of a diploma, or discharge tablet. By 
the riv^, 1 m. S.W., are the remains of a Roman bridge. The 
church of Chollerton, 11 m. N.E., has Roman columns (S. arcade) 
and a Roman altar converted to a font. — 25 m. Site of 
Procolitia CCarrawburgh), where a temple to Mithras (3rd cent.), 
1 m. to the S., was revealed in 1950. — Before (28 m.) the 
farm of Sewir^shields the military road quits the Wall, whidi is 
henceforth fairly continuous, moimting the crest of a long line 
of basaltic cliffs and commanding views of wide extent and 
grandeur. — 291 *Borcovicium (Housesteads) has consider- 
able excavated remains (N.T. ; adm. daily 6d.) of a fort contain- 
ing grwaries. A small museum houses interesting finds made in 
the nei^bourhood. A little farther on is an excellent example 
of a milecastle; to the N. are the small Northumbrian Lakes, 
hi a moorland setting of extreme desolation. — > 311 Crag 
Lough. The Roman fort of Vindolanda {Chesterholm), with a 
Roman milestone on the Stanegate, is 1 m. S.W. of die road 
to Bardon Mill (Rte. 64a). — 321 Twice Brewed Inn, 1 m. 
L on the militaiy road. At Winshields Crag the Wall attains its 
greatest devation (1230 ft): — 351 Site of AEsica {Great 

Chesters), with sli^t excavated remains. — We trav(»rse the 
broken basalt diffb known as the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall to 
09 nt) the site of Magna {Carvoran). — Before (40 m.) Green- 
^mad we rejoin the military ,road^ but leave it^thm for B 6318 
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— 42 m. Qikland (Station, RB. 15/6, P. 6 gs.), in the Irthing 
v^ey, with sulphur and chalybeate springs. It was here that 
Walt^ Scott first met Miss Chaipratier (comp, below), and he 
has celebrated the neighbourhood in *Guy Mannering.* About 

1 m. W. of the station, beyond the farm of Willowfordj is an 
abutment of the bridge by which the Wall crossed the Irthing; 

2 m. W., on the N. ba^, are the remains of Cambogimm 
(Bir^swald; adm. 6d.; key at adjoining farmhouse), one of the 
largest forts on the Wall. Along a lane (1.), U m. farther W., 
can be seen a section of the turf Wall. — 47 m. Banks, with a 
go^ turret, is m. N.E. of Brampton (Rte. 64 a). Of the 
remaining part of the Wall, to Bowness on the Solway, there 
is very little to see. 


CARLISLE (67,900 inhab.), celebrated as ‘merrie Carlisle* in 
many a Border ballad, is the county town of Cumberland and 
has been the seat of a bishop since 1133. Notwithstanding its 
age and chequered history, it is, on the whole, of modern aspect, 
and its present importance centres in the fact that it b the 
meeting-place of six great railway lines. 


Hoteli. Crown it Mitro, Market 
Floce. RB. 25/. P. 14 gs.; County & 
Station, RB. 24/. P. 14^ gs.; Rod Lion, 
near tho station, Contral, Victoria 
Viaduct, at both RB. 19/; Royal, 
Lowther St., unlic., RB. 15/. 

Rostaurants, Silver Grill, Citadel, 


Sirks* Emperor (unlic.), all in English 
St. 

Post Offict, Warwick Rd. 

Motor-Boiis from Lowther St., 
to West Cumberland and the Lok# 
District; from Scotdi St. to East 
Cumberland and Northumberlam; 
and from Lonsdale St. to Scotland, 


Histoiy. Carlisle was not exactly on tho Roman Wall, which ran sU^tly 
to tho N., through the suburb of Stanwix iPetriana), but it wm an important 
military oentre during tho earlier Roman occupation. It latw became a sn^ 
town, called Luguvwban, which survived into Saxon times. Its re-foun^tion 
was duo to William Rufus. Who began the cattle. Carlisle, as an impor- 
tant Border fortress, was repeatedly attacked by 
lasting success. During the Ovil War it w^^nd^ tothe S^s 
Leslie after a siege of nearly nine months in 1644-45. In 1745 tlm You^ 
Pretender entered Carlisle, mounted on a milk-white steed and preened by 
‘the hundred pipers* of tho well-known Jacobite song, but a few webks later 
the city was retaken by the Duke of Cumberland. 

Thomas Woodrow, grandfather of President Wilson, was pastor in lSM-35 
of tho Lowther St, Congregationsa Church ’ 

St.). Tho ‘Carlisle ExperimenV Inaugurated during Jwt ^cffld JWar, is 
a suocemfu! essay in the system of state ownership in licensea premises* 

From Court Sq., outside tbe Citadel Station, we witer the 
city by English Street, passing between die two huge orun^ 
towers of the County Bui^sOhut to the nght w oft though 
refaced), replacing the ancient Citadel, founded by Hcofy 
Vni. AttheendofEngUshStbthespai^ NL^^ 
with the somewhat rustic-looking Tovm Hall 0717) am w 
picturesque Market Cross (1682). Castb St Jew hew to ^ 
b^utifiji E. end the cathedral, passing the house (No. SI) 
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where Miss Charpeatier stayed previous to her marriage to 
Walter Scott in the cathedral (179'^. 

The *Ca1iiedialt thou£^ one of the smallest in England 
since the seven W. bays were destroyed by Leslie’s Scots in 
1645, has many points of interest. The church of an Augustinian 
Priory founded here in 1093 became a cathedral in 1133, and 
was the only Augustinian church in England, prior td the Refor- 
mation, that was also the seat of a bishop. Weekday services 
at 8, 9.30, and 4.30, Sun. at 8, 10.30, 11.^, 3, & 6.u0. Ascent 
of tower and clerestory, 1/. \ 

The surviving two bays of the Nave are plain Norman work 
of 1123 ; they are fitted up as a memorial chapel to me Border 
Regiment. The distortion of the arches is due to bttlement 
at the time of building. The window over the N. doos contains 
some old glass. The small S. Transept is of similar date, and 
contains a Runic inscription; but the N. Transept was rebuilt 
by Bp. Strickland c. 1390. The short original Norman pres- 
bytery began to be replaced by the beautiful existing Chancel 
c. 1225, and the vaulted aisles and arcade arches date from this 
period. The choir was completely destroyed by fire in 1292, 
and the triforium and clerestory were subsequently restored in 
the Dec. style by Bp. Halton, in 1292-1324. The E.E. arcade 
piers (thou^ not the arches) were reconstructed at the same 
period; their interesting carved capitals represent the/emplo^r- 
ments of the twelve months. The special glory of this choir is 
the magnificent late-Dec. *East Wimhw, which excels in design 
the W. window of York Minster. The tracer;/ lights have glass 
of c. 1350 (a *Last Judgment*). Below the window is a monu- 
ment to Archdeacon Paley (1743-1805), author of ’Evidences 
of Christianity,* who is buried in the N. choir aisle. The Stalls 
date from 1413-33. Their backs are painted (c. 1480) with 
legendary scenes from the lives of SS. Anthony and Oithbert 
(N.) and St. Augustine (S.). The lovely flamboyant screen- 
work in St. Catherine's Chapel (W. end of S. choir aisle) and 
the Renaissance ^Screen erected by Prior Salkeld in 1542 on the 
N. side of the chancel deserve attention; also two recumbent 
eflSgies of bishops (13th and 15th cent.) in the N. aisle, and the 
, brass to Bp. BeU (d. 1496) in the centre of the choir. 

There are some renaains of the monastic buEdings to the S.W. of the church, 
in the predocts called * The Qose,* including the Prior's House (now the 
Deamry)t the Gateway (1527), and the Refectory (now the Chester Library l 
rebuilt 1482), with its crypt (adm. on application). 

Farther on in Castle St. is the TuUie House Museum, with a 
fine collection of local Roman antiquities (adm. weekdays, 
4|0-5 or 8). At the end of thrstreet is the entrance to the Cai^ 
\^a(hn. 1/ daily; Sun. from 2), the outer gates of which open on 

a strip of ground boun<M by the ancient City Walls, The 
:^|hstle, foimdd in 1092, includes two wards, the outer entered 
the impressive Ireby Tower. In the inner ward, to the 
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ri^t, is the massive Norman *Keep^ one of the finest examples 
of its kind in England. It was originally entered by a doorway 
on the first floor, over a fore-building, the foundations of which 
can be seen. On the second floor are medieval carvings. 

Between 300 and 400 Scottish prisoners were coniined here and in the 
cathedral after the rebellion of 1745 ('Fergus Macivor,’ in ‘Waverley,* was one 
of these). The restored remnant of Queen Mary's Tower (14th cent.), also in 
this ward, re^s the imprisonment here of Mary, Queen of Scots, for nearly 
two months in 1568. The famous rescue from this stronghold of lUnmont 
Willie by the ‘bold Bucdeuch* took place in 1596. The ramparts of the inner 
ward command a fine view. 

Returning to the outer gate, we descend Finkle St. (1.), and then take the 
footway to the left that leads round Castle Bank. This completely encircles 
the outer N. wall of the c^tle (at this point identical with the city walls), 
and commands pleasant views (r.) of Victoria Park, beyond which are Um 
E den and the suburb of Stanwix. Still bending left, and crossing the head of 
Annetwell St. near the site of the Irish Gate, we may follow the city wall, past 
the deanery, to the church of St. Cuthbert (1.; rebuilt 1778). 

Excursions may be made from Carlisle to Dalston Hall (4 m. S.W.), incor- 
porating a pele-tower, and Rose Castle (7 m.), the country seat of the 
bishop (1 3-1 7th cent.); Netherby (1 1 m. N.), whence young Lochinvar carried 
off his bride; and Wetheral (Crovrn, RB. 22/6; Killoran, unlic., RB. 18/, P. 7 
gs.), 5 m. E. on the Eden (good fishing), with the gatehouse of a Benedictine 
priory of 1106, connected by ferry i2d.) with Corby Castle (adm. Thurs., 
Apr.-Sept., 2.30-5; 2/6; grounds, every Thurs., 1/). The 17th cent, house 
built on to a 13th cent, pde tower was enlarged in 1812-17 by Peter Nicholson. 
It was a scat of Howards from the time of ‘Belted Will' (1611) until 1934. — 
About m. N. of Burgh-by^ands (pron. ‘Bruff’), 5 m. W. of Carlisle, is a 
monument marking the spot where Edward I died in 1307, on his way to 
crush the rebellion of Robert Bruce. The Lake District (Rte. 55) is approached 
from Carlisle via Penrith (A 6), or via Cockermouth (A 595), passing (IH «») 
Red Dial (2 m. S, of Wigton), which is just S.W. of the Romano-British town 
of Olenacum, mistakenly known as ‘Old Carlisle*; and (15i m.) Mealsgate. 
1^ m. S.E. of which is the church of Bolton, with a very unusual stone-vaulted 
nave (15th cent.) 

From Carlisle to Silloth, 22^ m. (Railway via Burgh and Drumburgh 
in 50 min.). The direct road follows the Maryport road to (1 H m.) Wigton (p. 
432), beyond which it turns r. for (18 m.) Abbey Town, S. of which are the re- 
mains of Holme Cultram Abbey, a 12th cent. Cistercian house, including six 
bays of the nave and a fine W. door, which has served as the parish church since 
1538. ~22i m. Sillotb (Skinbumess, 2 m. N., Solway, Queen’s, at all these, 
RB. ill, P. 8i gs.) is a bathing and gtdfing resort on the Solway Firth. For the 
coast road thence to Maryport, see Rte. 54. 

From Carlisle to Lonotown, 8 m. A 7 traverses the plain between the 
Eden and the Esk, crossing the diminutive Lyne at (5i m.) Westlinton. — 
8 m. Longtown (Graham Arms, RB. 16/6, P. 8^ gs.) is an ancient Border town 
on the Esk, just S. of which is foe early 17th cent, parish churfo of Arthutet. 
— Beyond the Esk lies the ‘Debatable Land,* a Border tract c. 8 m. long by 4 m. 
broad extending K. to the Sark, whidi was long disputed by England and 
Scotland. Here, at Solway Moss, 3 m. W. of Longtown, foe crush^ defeat of 
foe Scots in 1542 is said to have hastened the death of James V. The existing 
boundary on the Sark was agreed upon in 1552. 

The Solway nrth, an estuary fed by the Eden, Esk, Annan, and Nith, is 
notori<uis for its dangerous tides, which sometimes rise with extraordinary 
rapidity, forming a tore 3 or 4 ft. high. Strangers should remember the 
caution given to Darsie Latimer (in *R6dgauntlet% that “he who dreams in 
the bed of the Solway will wake up in the next world.** 

^ From Carlisle to Penrith, Kendal and foe South, see Rte. 53 a; to Whtta^ 
•men, Barrow, etc^see Rte. 54; to Gretna, Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc., see the 
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Hidlt see Rte. 61b. We start at the Corporation Pier and cross 
the Humber by ferry to (2} m.) New Holland, — S m. Barrow-^ 
on^-the^Humber is 2^ m. W. of GoxhUl, where the church has a 


fine Perp. tower and contains a cross-legged effigy in chain 
armour of c. 1300. The so-called Goxhill Priory, { m. farther 
£., is an old stone building with vaulted rooms. 

A 160 leads S.E. to (2 m.) Thornton Curtis, where the Norm, and E.B. 
church contains a Toumai marble font. The fine remains, 2 m. W., of Thornton 
Abbsy (adffl. 6d.; 9-6 or 8, winter 9.30-4, Sun. from 2}, founded in 1139, 
indude a good Perp. gateway of 1382. At (4^ m.) Ulceby we may turn left 
for Immingham Dock (8 m.), served by dectric railway from Grimsby. A 
monument (1924) at South Kiltlnghotmc Haven, to the N., marks the site of the 
Pilgrun Fathers* embarkation for Holland in 1609.-— Beyond (7| m.) 
Brocklesbv, where the church has monuments of the Pelhams, Earls of Yar- 
borough (whose seat is at Brocklesby Hall), we join A 18, the main road from 
Doncaster to Grimsby. 

Barton-on-Humber, with 6250 inhab., a market town and decayed port, 
3 m. W. of Barrow, is chiefly interesting for its two churches. St. Petefs 
possesses one of the earliest church towers in England with the characteristic 
Saxon arcading and panels divided by strips of stone. The narthex or W. 
porch is of the same date (c. 1000) and its circular lights retain fragments of 
the original Saxon oak shutters. The rest of the church is of the Dec. and 
Perp. periods. St. M<ury*s, closely, is mainly E.E., with some Transition 
work. It contains a fine brass to^Simon Seman, Shenff of London in 1433. 


We cross the Wolds and desoMid to (14 hl) Brigg (Angel, 
RB. 18/), a small market town (4500 inhab.)* At Broughton^ 

m. N.W., the church has an 11th cent, tower. Barnetby, 4 m. 
N.E., has a remarkable leaden font (late-Norman). 

The road to Doncaster (A 18) runs W. passing just S. of (9i m.) Scnalfaorpe 
(54,250 inhab.: Royal, RB. 18/, P. S^gs. ; Blue Sell, RB. 18/6, P. 9i gs. ; Crt^y, 
PJl.. RB, 1616, P, 7 gs.; Wortley, l^B. 18/. P. 10 gs.), the centre. wiUi Froding- 
bom, of an iron-smdting district* Frodingbam Vicarage is now a mnseum 
(wedkdays, exc. Tues., 10-5 ; Sun from 2) with prehistonc cblle^ons. Farther 
on we cross the Trent and enter the peaty levms of the 'island of Ai^olme. 
At (23 m.) Hatfield (p. 384) we join Doncaster-HuU road, 7 m. short of 

Beyond (19i m.) Redboume we join the line of the Roman 
cRMDiE Street, which runs due N. and S. frcHn yncoln to 
crossing of the Humber opposite Brou^ passing on^ a 
few dwellings. Bt^ond (26 m.) SpitalAn-the^StreeU the ^ of 
a i4tho^t almshcmse, it crosses the Oamsbotou^Loiiihroad. 

A mudh more interesting route, 2 m. longor, ascends mnn 
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Redboume to (22 m.) Kirton-^irhUndsey, a large village with a 
fine E.E. church toweTj and thence follows the crest of the north 
part of the Cliffy a limestone escarpment commanding wi^ 
views across the Trent valley. Of the villages lying below it the 
most interesting is (29 m.) Glentworth^ which has an 11th cent 
diurch tower. 

38 m. LINCOLN (69,4CX) inhab.), dominated bylits superbly 
situated cathedral, lies mainly on a hill rising from me Witham, 
at the N.W. point of the fiat fen district, but it spreads also 
over the lower ground and beyond the river. It is\one of the 
most ancient towns in the realm, and it has few ri^^ for die 
interest of its antiquities. 

Railway Stations. The E.R. 

Station (E 2), High St., is i m. from 
the L.M.R. Station (E 1). 

Hotels. White Hart (a; B 2), near 
the cathedral, RB. 301-31/6; Sara- 
cen's Head (c; D 2), High St., RB. 

22/6>27/6, P. 12 gs.; Great Northern 
(b; E 1), T.H., near the stations, 

RB. 18/6, P. 8i gs.; Grand, unlic., 
opposite E.R. station (£ 2), RB. 

19/, P. 9 gs.; Albion (d; E 2), oppo- 
site the E.R. station, RB. 18/; 

Queen, High St., RB. 17/6, commer- 
cial; Monson Arms, High St., RB. 

IS/, small commercial. 

Restaurants. Eastgate Court, East- 


gate (B 3); High Bridge\CqN (D 2). 
a 16tb cent, house. 

Post Office (D 1), GuildhaU St. 

Motor-Buses from Bus Station 
(E 1) to most destinations; certain 
services also from Unity Sq. (C 2, 
D 3) and Thom Bridge (D 2). 

Amusements. Theatre Royal CC 2). 
— Boating, Tennis and Swim- 
ming Pool at Boultham Park, 1 m. 
S.W. — Motor-Launch in summer 
from Brayford (D 1) down the 
Witham canal. — Racecourse (be- 
yond C 1); Lincoln Handicap in 
March. 


History. The pre-Roman settlement guarding the gap in the oolite diff 
was occupied by the Romans in a.d. 47, and c. 80-86 it became a colony 
under the name of Lindum Colonia. The Saxons also have left their traces, 
and a little later it became one of the Danelagh towns. Christianity was re- 
introduced by St. Paulinus in 627; the bishopric dates from 1072, when 
Remimus transferred his bishop’s stool from Dorchester-on-Thames to 
Lincoln. At the time of the Norman Conquest London, Winchester, and York 
alone outranked Lincoln in importance among the cities of England, and in 
the 13th cent, it was the fourth 'seaport' of the realm. The castle, built by 
William I, was captured about 1140 by Stephen, whose conflict with Matilda 
surged round the city. Henry H had a second coronation here in 1 158. The 
Civil War found Lincoln loyal to Charles 1, but it had to yield to the Parlia- 
mentarians in 1644, after a stout resistance. William Byrd (1343-1623), the 
composer, was a native of Lincoln. Peter de Wint (1784-1849), the painter, 
lived for many years at Hilton House, Drury Lane (B 1; tablet). 

Queen Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward I, died at Harby, 8 m. W. of 
Lincoln, in 1290 (memorial statue on the church tower). The successive 
stages of thd funeral procession that bore her embalmed body to Westminster 
Abbey were marked by the beautiful Eleanor Crosses, erected between 1291 
and 1294. The list of these varies, but there seem to have been crosses at 
Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, Oeddington, Northampton, Stony Stratford, 
Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, Waltham, and at Cheapside and Charing 
in London. The only survivors are those at Geddington, Northampton, and 
Waltham. 

Lincoln is important for its heavy engineering works and for the manu- 
fscture of agricultural machinery. In the First World War it was the birth- 
place of 'tai&s.* 

The busy High Street (F 1-C 2) is interrupted by a levd- 
crossiofe an unusual feature in a city. Close to it is the diurdb 
cd St, Mary-le^Wigfbrd (E 1), with a Saxon tower» on the out- 
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side of which is a Roman memorial slab with a later Saxon 
inscription. The nave, chancel, and N. aisle are E.E. (c. 122^, 
St. Mary*s Conduit^ in front of the churdi, was buOt in the 
16th cent, with the stones of the White Friars monastery. 

In High St. to the S., in Akrilt’s Passage, nearly opposite the Bus Station, 
is a 15th cent, timbered house. Farther on (1.; F 1) is a very interesting Norman 
building (12th cent.), the Hall of St. Marys Guild (now a storehouse). The 
house opposite occupies the site of the so-called *John of Gaunt's Palace.' 
Just beyond is the church of St. Peter^ai-Cowts (F 1), with a Saxon tower 
resembling that of St. Mary-le-Wigford. About t m. farther on stood the 
Bar Gate, the S. entrance K> the medieval city, near which rose an Eleanor 
Cross. — The road goes on to Bracebridge (H m. S.), which has an early 
tower (restored) oi* the same type as those of St. Mary and St. Peter. 

High St. leads N., passing the church of St. Benedict, with 
a low 11th cent, tower and a rustic 13-14th cent, interior, to the 
High Bridge (D 2), one of the few bridges in Eng^nd on which 
houses still stand. The original ribs can be seen from the river- 
side path (1.) which leads to Brayford Pool, with its old quay. 
A short way beyond the High Bridge is the *Stonebow (D 2), a 
fine 15th cent, town gate, the upper room of which is used as 
the Guildhall. Just beyond the 15th cent. CardinaVs Hat Hi^ 
St. ends at the Strait, ascending to the right. At the top of this 
(1.) is the * Jew's House (C 2), one of the oldest examples of 
domestic architecture in England (Norman ; early 12th cent.). 
In the courtyard next door (r.) is the well into which the body of 
the martyr^ Xittle St. Hugh* (see below) was supposed to 
have been thrown. The space in front used to be the Bull 
Ring. Steep Hill continues the ascent, and a "step* across it 
forms the so-called Mayor's Chair. Above this (r.) is the 
*House of Aaron the Jew, a late-Norman building with a 
round-headed window. To the left is the Bishop's Hostel (B 2), 
occupied by theological students. Farther on we reach Castle 
Hill, with the entrance to the castle on the left and the Exchequer 
Gate ^2; 14th cent.) on the right. — We pass throu^ the 
latter into the Minster Yard, and find ourselves face to face 
with the beautiful W. front of the CJathcdral. 

**lAoeoln Cathedral (B 2), has many claims to rank as the 
foremost church in England, especially if its fine situation be 
taken into account as well as its beautiful design. The choir, 
cloisters, and chapter house are opened for a small Tee; ascent 
of the central tower 1/. Services on wededays at 9.45 & 4 (Wed. 
also at 1 1), on Sun. at 8, 10.30, 3.45, & 6.30. 

Histoxy. Of the original early-Norman church, erected by Bp. Bemiglus 
(p. 534) about 1075-90, there remain the central portion of the W. fbont 
(with iti three recesses) and part of the first bay of the nave. The three W. 
doorways (with the intersecting arcade above), the three tower stages of 
the W. towers, and their N. and S. gables are ascribed to the late-Norman 
restoration of Bp. Alexander alfter a fire in 1 141. The Norman cathedral was 
shattered by an earthquake in 1185 and Bp. Hugh of Amlon (*St. Hugh of 
Uncoln*; 118^1200) at once began to restore and extend it. The choir and 
£. transepts, built ^ him, are believed to be the earliest existing example 
«f pure (or almost pure) E.E. work. As the whole cathedral, except the Angel 
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Choir and part of tho W. traniepti, la in the main of hta deaich; Bp. Hindi 
deaervedly ranka aa oneof the gresteat names in the history of Bawh ardiitae* 
tore. The nave and W. tranaepta were eompleted and the chapter hooae, 
Oalilee Porch, and upper part of the W. facade added by 12S0. The presb^ery 
or Angel Choir bdona to the transitionafperiod between 1258 and 1280, the 
doisters to the end of the aame century. The upper part of the central tower 
dates from 1307-1 1 (Geometrical Dec.); the W. towers are late>Dec. (c. 1380X 
The only Perp. work in the cathedral is the W. window of the nave (1436-49) 
and the chantry chapels (1400-1500). The libnry was added in 1674 from the 
designs of Sir Cbristophcr Wren. I 

Exterior. The imposing *West Facade consists, roughly, of 
a block of Norman work encased in a larger surfaod of lancet 
work. Above the richly moulded central doorway w eleven 
statues of kings, from William I to Edward I|l. Tm curious 
band of carved panels with scriptural scenes (c. 114^ is very 
probably derived from an Italian series at Modena cathedi^. 
The S.W. turret is surmounted by a statue of St. Hu{di (see 
above), the other by the so-called ‘Swineherd of Stow.’ — The 
West Towers are 206 ft high; the magnificent "^Central Tower, 
in which hangs ‘Great Tom of Lincoln,’ a bell weighing 5i tons, 
is 271 ft (fine view). In walking round the building by the S. 
side, we come to the Galilee Porch, affording entrance to the 
S.W. transept. Farther on is the S.E. or Presbytery Portal, the 
deeply recessed arch of whidi has a remarkable representation 
of the Last Judgment and other rich carvings. Ampng the 
interesting gargoyles of this part of the edifice is one kfiown as 
the ‘Devil looking over Lincoln* (“with a torve and tetri(dc 
countenance,” according to Fuller). The figures on the but- 
tresses are believed to represent Edward I and his two wives, 
Queen Beanor and *Queen Margaret. — The clear space be- 
yond this affords a good view of the £. end of the cathedral, 
with its noble window, its deep buttresses, its lines of arcading, 
its enriched gable, and its crocketed pinnacles. At the top of 
the gable is a group of the Virgin and the Infant Saviour. — 
Near the N.E. buttress is the old Well, with its rec^tly re- 
stored covering. Here we see the Chapter House, with its great 
flying buttresses. The building to the W. is the Library (over 
m doistm). To complete our circuit of the exterior, we pass 
flirough Priory Gate into Eastgate and return, past the 
Bishop's Phase (r.) and the modem Decmery, to the W. front. 

Interior. The Itot effect of the Navb, as we enter by one of 
flic W. doorways, is a little disappointing owing to the apparent 
want of loftiness in the vaulting and the too wide spacing of the 
niches. Tlie view is obstructed also by the Organ, which is 
placed afx>ve the rood-scmou Hie gmeral propoxtions are, 
however, humtnsious and hnposing. The clustered cohxmns, 
flie arcading of the aisles, and the beautiful triforium all de- 
mand luhnhatiosi. .The diapeis opening off the W. end of tbs 
isave, cdled the Mmdng Chanel (St Msxy Mibddmie ; N.) and 
Comdstory Cmt (S.X axe of a litfle later date than the nave 
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itadf. Of tiie toms that on the S.W. is 

known as the Mt^srOmd. The fine late-Nonnan font, in 
the second bay of the S. idde, is one of the seven in of 
Toumai maiifie. The memorial to Bp. Remigius, in the 
seventh bay on the N., datM from tl^ 17th oentoiy. 

The CE^nnAL Tower is supported by four enormously 
massive pillars bearing lofty arches. The Great or West 
Transepts were begun by St. Hugh and completed between 
1200 and 1235. The beautiful rose windows, still retaining 
their original stained glass, are known as the Bishop's Eye 
(S.; Dec., c. 1325-50) and the Dean's Eye (N.; E.E., c. 123)); 
The six transeptal chapels are enclosed by rii^y caiv^ screens. 
Those on the N., recently decorated, are called the Services 
Ousels and are devoted to the Army, Navy, and Air Forte. 
In die last are books containing the names d 21,000 men of 
Nos. 1 and 5 Bomber Groups, killed in 193M5. The double 
arcading in the Army chapel and in those on the S. side is an 
interesting feature. In the S. Transept are the remains of the 
shrine of the sainted bishc^, John Dalderby (d. 1320), and a 
igorous statue of Bp. King (1885-1910). 

The fine E.E. Choir is sqiarated from the nave by a Dee. 
itone Screen (c. 1300), richly decorated with diaper work and 
lanked by elaborate^ carved doorways. We enter by the door 
if the S. aisle, in which are the remains of the shrine of 'Uuk 
%' said to have been crucified by the Jews in 1255. lito 
cent canopied Choir Stalls (early Perp.; c. 1380), with 
iborately carved bench-ends and misericords, rank among the 
inest in England. To the left of the high-altar is the Easter 
kpulchre; to the right is the monument of Katherine Swyoford 
1403), third wife of John of Gaunt, and their dau^ter, tte 
^untess of Westmorland (1440), 

In the N. choir aisle is a tablet to William Byrd, organist in 
563-72. At the ai^es of the East or Lesser iRANsbrs are 
ay remarkable piers with detadied shafts. The so-caited 
n's ChimeU on the W. side of the N. arm, vrith mural 
itings of four bishops above the door, was originally in two 
ories. In the S. ann is the plam tomb of Robert Grosseteste^ 
great scholar-bishop (1235-53 ; comp. p. 236). — The ♦♦Pres* 
RY or Angel Choir, fomung tl^ five E. bays of the cMr. 
added in 1255-^0, when Gothic ardiitecture had readiea 
acme. One of the loveliest of human works, **it«chibits in 
partu refinement and elegance, as well as a delica^ of 
m its minutest details, to vriilch k would be to 
paraM” (Sharpe). The name is taken fbom the 
' ‘ ires in the spandrels of the triforium, The carved 
gt the wringing of the arches is pardoulaify fksti 
top the mst oohimn Imt one tm die N. side is the 
m *Llaoo1n Imp.* Among the monuments here axe thosd 
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of Bishop Fuller (1675), Bishop Gardiner (1705), St. Hugh (above 
the site of the saint’s original buxial*-place, behind the £. end 
of the 12th cent, choir), and the dtiantries of Bp. Heming (N.; 
1431) and Bp. Russell (S. ; 1494); while off the S. aisle opens the 
chantry of Bp. Longland in which is exhibited a contemporary 
copy of Mag^ Charta. At the N.E. comer is the Burghersh 
Chapel, and in front of it the battered Shrine bf St. High's 
Heady of the 14th cent., de^oiled in 1540 and fuimer dama^d 
in the Civil War. Opposite are the tombs of Lcbd Cantilupe 
(14th cent.) and Archdeacon Wymbyssh (d. 14601; and in the 
S.E. comer that of Peter de Wint (d. 1849). Thfe great East 
Window is one of the finest Eng^ examples of Geometrical 
tracery (glass modem). Below it is the cenotaph of Queen 
Eleanor (d. 1290), destroyed in 1644 and renewed in 1891. 

We enter the Cloisters (13th cent) from the N.E. Transept 
through a passage with a memorial tablet to ’Mrs. Markham* 
(Elizabeth Penrose; 1780-1837), in her day the historical 
authority of every schoolroom in England. Fine views of ^ 
cathedr^ are obtained from the N. walk (rebuilt by Wren 
c. 1674), above which is the Chapter Library (open usually on 
Tues. and Fri.; 1/). In this walk is the original ’Swineherd of 
Stow* (see p. 536). In the E. walk is the entrance to the grace - 1 
fui 13th cent. ^Chapter House, with vaulting springing from 
a central shaft. Several of the e^liest meetings of the English { 
parliament took place here (temp. Edward I and Edward II). | 
In the S. walk is the tomb of Richard of Gainsborough (1300) ' 
perhaps the builder of the Angel Choir. 

Leaving the cathedral by the Presbytery Portal (S.E. Transept), we enter th 
Close or Minster Yard and see opposite us the curious little Vicars* Couri 
built between 1300 and 1380. Greestone Stairs (B 3) lead down to the lowe 
dty. To the W. of this stands the Old Bishop* s Palace (no adm.; founded i 
the 12th cent.), with 13-15th cent, additions. To the N. of the entrance t 
the Bishop’s Palace stands the Cantilupe Chantry House (14th cent.), to the E 
of the cathedral are the Chancery (14-1 5th cent.) and the Choristers* Nous 
(17th crat.); farther N. is the Priory GatCy an arch on the site of the old gate 
way destroyed in 1815. On the green stands a statue of Tennyson, by Watts 
On the K. side are several other old houses, notably in James St., indudini 
the rebuilt Burghersh Chantry Howe. 

Opposite the Exchequer Gate is the entrance to the Casff 
(B I, 2; weekdays, KM or 6, on Sun. in summer, 2-7.3C 
adm. 6d.), the w^ of which enclose grounds of about 7 acrei 

LiNCOtN Castle was one of the eight castles that are known to have bee 
founded by William the Conqueror himself, and still retains its Norma 
plan with a bailey and two motte-hills. The bailey was later surrounded wit 
atone walls (c. 1195T) and the larger motto crowned with the existing She 
Keep (temp. Henry H). The lower part of the Gateway is Norman, the u^ 
pnrt Dee. <restorM). On the inner wall of the entrance is a beautiful uttl 
apM whidow, brouj^ from the TFalace of John of Gaunt.* On the smalh 
, :ttDtte (S.E,) is the Observatory Tower (c. 1150, with upper stories of late 
' obdi and between the motte-hihs stands Use Old City Prison (dittsed). O 
wTW. nde are the AssUte Courts (1826). In the N.E. comer is CM Ha 
, ft^eenL), with its intermting demons below. 

•li[Ii!f^Dlmuiiig our walk towards the N. from the Castle Gate 
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way, we pass the Jvdg€s* Lodgings and a doe timbered house 
ana enter the Bailoate (A, B 2), where we find ourselves in 
the centre of the Roman city. Circles merit the spots wheie 
bases of Roman pillars were found, and at the comer of West- 
gate is the 19th cent, church of St. Paul (A, B 2), on the site 
of that of St. Paulinus (a.d. 628). Bailgate ends at ^Newport 
Arch (A 2), the N. gate of the Roman city and fht more im- 
portant of the only two remaining Roman gateways in England 
(the other being the Balkeme at Colchester). It dates probably 
from the early 2nd century. 

From this point we may vary our return route by following 
the East Bight (A 2) to the right. This reveals a portion of the 
Roman Wall, bends round to the right, and leads to Eastgate 
(B 2). Crossing this latter street, we pass throu^ the Pnoiy 
Gate (see above) and the early 14th cent. Potter Gate (B 3> 
and reach Lindum Rd. (C 2, 3). On the right in Lindum Rdl 
is the UsiEiER Art Gallery (C2; adm. free, 10-5.30; Sim. 
2.30-5), containing watches, miniatures, porcelain, etc., and 
pictures by Pe^ de Wint. 

Monks Rd., to the left farther on, runs hence, passing the Sessions Hotut,, 
the Roman Catholic Church of St. Hugh (C 2, 3), and uie Schools efSeleneo 
and Art (C 3), to the main entrance of the Arboretum (C 4). Farther on (r.> 
is Monks Abbey (C 5), a small park, with the remains of an B.J& chapd (with 
Perp. windows), a *cell* of St. Mary’s Abbey at York. 

From the S. end of Lindum Rd. Broadgate (D 2) leads S. 
to the Oty and County Museum (adm. free, weekdays 10-5, 
Sat. to 5.30; Sun. 2.30-5), which occupies the Grey Friars 
Priory (13th cent.) and contains a fine collection of local- 
antiquities; the upper room has a fine ^barrel* roof. 

From Lincoln to Grimsby, 37 m. (A 4Q. Railway viS Bametby in li- 
H hr. — Si m. Snarford church contains fine monuments of the St. Poll 
family. — Under 1 m, W. of (104 m.) Faldingworth lies Busltngtho^, the* 
church of which contains one w tfie earliest brasses in England (c. 1^>. — 
Near (16 m.) Market Rosen (Gordon Arms, RB. 17/6, P. 6 gs.) many traces, 
of Roman and pre-Roman occupation have been found., — 244 m. Caistor 
occupies the site of a Roman camp and possesses an mteresting church. 
Pelham^s Pillar, on top of the W<dd8 above Caistor, commemorates an exten- 
sive plantation scheme by the Earl of Yarborough (1840). — 37 m. Grimsby,, 
see Rte. 67. 

From Lincoln to Boston, see Rte. 67; to Grantham, see Rte. 49; to Sheffield, 
see Rte. S2ii; to Doncaster, and to Peterborough, tee Rte. 66. 

From London Uncoln is best reached by railway from King's Cross vifi. 
Grantham <130 m., 34 hrs.). — Road, 135 m. Cheat North Road (A 1) to- 
Grantkcm\ thence A 607; see Rte. 49. 


FROM DONCASTER TO UNCOLN AND 
PETERBOROUGH 

^ Road, m m. A 1 to (9 m.) Bawrry; A631 to (204 m) Gaisebmigh: 
A 156 and 57 to (39 m:) Lincoln; A IS to Sl^otd, Bourne, and (S^ a.^ 


I^WAY. To Uncoln, 364 m. in c. 1 hr** to Peterbenmh, ?34 
hrs. Chms trains at Scalding; there is also a seivide from Llnccln to 
Iptorborowtii ^Boston in 24^ Principal Stolons: 134 tSLHaxeywut 
Bpieorat,^2i m. Gaisiihm»nih ^Lea RoBd>**^3^ lincohL — 50 Uk. 
B.o.,s.^l8 
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Ftom Doncast^ we follow the Great North R6ad south- 
ward to (9 m.) Bawtry (see Rte, 49), where we turn left (S.E.) 
on to A 631. — 15 m. Grin^Uy commands a wide view. Cros- 
sing the Trent, we enter Lincolnshire. — 204 m. GainsboroiiBh 
{Cleveland, RB, 18/, P. 7 gs. ; White Hart, RB. 18/* P. lOf-U gs. ; 
Horse ^ Groom, commercial), an old market town (17,500 
inhab.) and river-port on the Trent (here cro^ by a fine 
bri^ of 1787), has been identified as the *Sti Ogg*s* of the 
‘Mill on the Ross’— a “venerable town with rra-fluted roofs 
and broad warehouse gables.** Here in 1014 Sweyn Forkbeard, 
king of Denmark, died after conquering England. \The Old Hall 
(weekdays, 2-5; 1/), rebuilt in 1480-1500, has a contem- 
porary kitchen, a fine roof, and a good orid at tne N.E. end; 
it houses a collection of bygones. The 18th cent, church of All 
Saints has a late-Perp. tower, 90 ft. high. 

The Congregational Church (189'^ commemorates John Robinson (157d?> 
1625), pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers at Leyden, probably bom at Sturton-^ 
Steeple^ m. S.W. The 'eagre/ or tidal wave on the Trent, ascends above 
Gainsborough. 

FKOii Gainsborough to Goolb, 33 m. Turning N. off A 631 at (3 m.) 
Beekingham^ our road runs N. through the alluvial Isle of Axholme, an out* 
lying part of Lincolnshire, which was drained by Vermuyden and his Dutch 
workmen (1626-^). Much of tire land has been reclaimed by the flooding 
process known as 'warping.* Near (1 U m.) Haxey, which has a dignified 14tii 
cent, church, the system of strip-citiuvation is mudi in evid^oe. — 14^ m. 
Epworth (Red Lion, RB. 14/-16/). The old rectory here (burned in 1709) 
was the birthplace of John and Charles Wesley (1703 and 1707). — Beyond 
(21k m.) Crowle, where the church has a good Norman doorway, we enter 
Yorkshire. — 33 m. Goole, see p. 384. 


The church of (22^ m.) Lea has some good 14th cent, glass 
and a cross-legg^ efiBgy of c. 1300. — At (24 m.) Knaith 
Thomas Sutton, founder of Charterhouse (p. 67), was bom in 
1532. — The •Church of Stow (Il-12th cent.), with curiously 
crude carvings, 2 m. H. of (26 m.) Morton, is probably the 
mother-chui^ of Lincoln Cathedral, and the little chui^ of 
Coates, 2 m. farther E., has a fine Perp. rood-loft. — 28 m. 
Torlaey is on die Foss Dyke, a waterway cut by the Romans tc 
connect the Witham with the Trent— 39m.lJiicQln, see Rte. 65. 

Leaving Lincoln by the S. end of High St, the Sleaford 
road (A 15) ascends oa to Bracebridge Heath.— 45^ m. 
Htmton Pillar was meted by Sir Francis Dashwood in 1751 
as a land ligl^ouse for travellers. The lantern was replaced 
In 1810 by a statue of George HI. —To the right at 53i m. 
is CramelU with the Royal Air Force College, founded is 
£920. Beyond the fifie steeple of (54i m.) Leai^t^iam w« 
descend to (56i m.) SSealord {Widte Hart^ RB. 17/6rP* 10 1 
BtM Arms, RB. 15/, P. 81 gs.; Carre Arms, at the 
RE 10/6, P. 8 gs.; JJm, RB. 15/, comment), an dM ^ 
t|»wa(730Bi8^.)hkfMevm, itisixna^ 
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(g SI. Deii&jK2-15th oeist), whidi has a good tower and ^rira 
(tdwilt hi and a mnarkably fine eady ISfii omt *Rood^ 
soeen in dadc oak. Hie large window in the N. transept has 
goodtiaceiy. 

Raucthy, ♦ tos t oontpicaotti church with a fin aady towtr' 

and brcMwm spire (13th cent.). Anaistert d m. W. on the Graothatn road* Sm 
a few traces of its occupation as a Roman station on Ermine Street. 

From Sleaford to Boston, 17 m. (A 17, A 154). RaUway ip 20-35 min. 
— 5 m. Heckingm (Nag ■ Hwd, lUJ. 12/6, P. 4 gs.; Royal Odk) has a mill 
with eight sails. TIte *Church is a fine example of pure late-Dec. (1345-80), 
with exquisite flowing tracer, a magnificent Easter Sepulchre, and a fine E 
window. Ewerby, 3 m. N., has a noteworthy 14th cent, chur^ with a fine 
broach spire, and Helprlngham, 1\ m. S., likewise has a fine Dec. steeple. — 

1 1| m. Swineshead, where we turn left from the Lynn road, has an interesting 
church, the old stocks, and the base of the market cross. Swineshead Abbey ^ 
when King John stoyed in 1216 after crossing the Wash, lay 1 m. E.; a few 
remains are incorporated in a farmhouse. — 17 m. Boston, see Rte. 67. 

From Sleaford to Horncastle, 23i m. (A 153). We cross the Fenland, 
through (4i m.) Anwkk and (9 m.) BilUnghay, both with notaUe steeples. 
South Kyme, a remote fen village S. of the road, has a 13th cent, keep, while 
the church is a fragment of a 12th cent, priory. We cross the Witbun. — 
13i m. Tatterahall (Fortescue Arms, P.R.) has the keep of a *CasUe (N.T,; 
9.30-7, Sun. 1-8 or dusk, if) built in 1440 by Baron Cromwell, Lord Hi^ 
Treasurer to Henry VI, which is peihaps the best example of a fortified 
dweiling^in England, and notable for its bnckwork. The walls are in part 1 6 ft. 
thick/The collegiate church (late Perp.) contains some fine 15-1 6th cent, 
brasses and a stone choir-scxeen. The village cross dates from the 15th century. 
— 14 m. Coningsby ((Castle Inn) is supposed to have furnished Disraeli with 
the title of his well-known novel. The church has a processional path under its 
15th cent, tower. About 4 m. ]^. is Woodhall Spa {Petwood, with fine gardens, 
RB. 24/6, P. 13-15 gs.; Golf, RB. 18/, P. 10 gs.; S'pa, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.). with 
bromo-iodine springs situated amid pines and firs. At Kirkstead, 2 m. S.W. 
beyond the Witham, is a fragment of a Cistercian abbey (13th cent.) and 
*Chapel of St. Leonard (now the parish church), a gem of E.E. architecture. — 
23i m. Homcastle, see Rte. 67. 

58i m. Silk Willoughby has a charming little Dec. church 
with good woodwork. — 65^ m. Folkingham^ once a town of 
some importance, has a notable oak screen in the church, and 
a castle mound. At Pickworth, c. m. W., the interesting 
church has notable 14th cent, wall-paintings. 

To the B., U m. S. of (2| add BilHngborough, is Sempringham, the birth- 
place of St. Gilbert (d. 1190), founder of the only Enpish order of monki 
(Gilbertines). Only a fragment remains of the fine piiqry church. 

74 m. Bourne T.H., RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.), a market 
town (5100 inhab.), is noted as the residence of Hereward the 
Wake and Robert M^ng (Robert of Brunne; fl. 1300), 
''who gave the English Iwguage its present shape" (Freeman). 
It was the birthplace of Lord Burghley (1520-98), of Sir Everard 
Digby' (1578-1606), the Gunpowd^ conspirator, and of the 
famous M.Wor& of Paris (1825-95). Ret/ M is a picturesque 
Tudor manstmy. 

bxlSMtm (Five Belli Inn. P.R.). 3 m. N.W., the has a fide roof 
and mondbeou of the Bertie mmfiy, and 2 m. farther ts GHmsthorpt Castk 


chttfcljl frWAflffli 34 L«* • _ w . ww— 

Naed whh aa fiiiiqr Bepea^Mi, tim it Hawtm (p. 381)^ 
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m. Market Deepingt where Robert Fayrfax <1464-1529)» 
the compose, was bom, has some fifie old houses but no looger 
a market. 

Deeping St. James, 2 m. S.E. on the Crowland road, has a fizM 12th cent, 
diardz, a relic of a Benedictine priory. Feakirk, 2 m. farther S., is worth 
visiting for its 14th cent, wall-paintings, of unusual interest and variety, in the 
church of St. Pega. — Hetpsion, where John Clare (1793-1864), the 'Peasant 
Poet,* was bom, is 4 hl S.W. 

m. Peterboroqght see Rte. 49. 

ei. FROM PETERBOROUGHTO BOSTON AND GI SBY 

Road, 83 m. 8 m. Crowland. — 17^ m. Spalding. Thence A 16 viA(33i nt*) 
Boston and (66^ m.) Louth to Grimsby. V 

Railway, 784 m. in 24-34 hrs. Principal Stations: 7 m. St. James Veealng, 

— 16| m. Spalding, junction for Holbeach (74 m.) and for Sleaford (19 m.). 

— 31 m. Boston, Junction for Tattershalli} 1| m.), and Woodhall June, (1S4 m.). 

— 46 m. Firsb]^ junction for Skegness (94 «•)• — 514 m. Willoughby, ji^tian * 
for Sutton^on~Sea (7 m.) and Mablethorpe (94 m.). — 544 m. Alford. — p44 m. 
Louth. — 784 m. Grimsby. 

Taking the Lynn road at Peterborough, we turn 1. at (3i m.) 
Eye Green, — 8 m. Crowhuid, or Croyland, is noted for its 
^Abbby, built c. 716 by King Ethelbald over the cell of the hermit 
St. Outhlat^ which became a centre of learning and ia said to 
have suppli^ some of the earliest teachers at Cambridge. It 
was sacked by the Danes in 870, burned in 1091, and the E. 
portion pulled down in 1540. The nave and S. aisle were 
wiedked by Cromwell’s bombardment in 1643. Of the Noman 
church of Abbot Joifrid (1109-70) there remains the lofty^arch 
of die central tower, the W. fronts of the aisles, and the at- 
tached font. The N. aisle (now the parish church; c. 1400) 
contains a parclose screen of 1413. The Perp. W. tower (fine 
hells) and die five reliefs of the life of St. Guthlac over the 
13di cent, central door should be noted. Standing high and ^ 
in the middle of the litde town is a ^Triangular Bridge^ datings 
frmn c. 1350. The curious stone efiBgy on it is a figure of diet, 
Saviour which once crowned the W. facade of the abbey. — The 
road next traverses the fertile Bedford Level, one of the great 
fen areas, taking its name from the reclamation operations of 
the Earl of Bedford and the Dutch engineer Vennuyden (d. 
1677) in 1650-53. 

14 m. Cowbit (pron. ^Coubbitt’) is a great centre for fen- 
skating in winter, and the championships are often decided 
here. — Hi m. Spalding {White Hart, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs. ; 
Red Lion, RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.; Cross Keys, White Swan, com- 
mercial), an ancient market town (11,050 inhab.), is situated on 
the Welland, here navigable for vessds of 80 tons. It is an 
-excellent centre for all interested in Lincolnshire churches. 
Tbe Church ofSS, Mary d Nicholas, founded in 1284, has been 
extended and the tower, with its early Pop. Q)ire, is 
ttiewfaat small for the enlarged church. Ayseoughfee Haa, a 
unit, mmision, much altmd, by the river, wa$ the reri* 
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deuce of Maurice Johnson, founder of the still existing *Gent]e- 
mea’s Society of Spalding,* the oldest scientific and literary 
association in England (1710). The beautiful garden, with fine 
yew hedges, is a public paric. Near by are some good Georgian 
houses. 

Spalding lies in the heart d the Fen District, formed by the gradual silting 
up of a larM bay (now reduced to the Wash) and extend^ 70 m. Arom N. 
to S. and 35 m. from B. to W. The first attempts to drain it are attributed to 
the Romans, but its complete drainage and reclamation were not accomplished 
till the beginning of the 19th century. Many of the deep drains and sluices 
constructed for this purpose may be seen in the neighbourhood of Spalding. 
The efforts at reclamation often met with considerable resistance from t£w 
Ten Slodgers,* who gained their tivi^ by fowling and fishing. The reclaimed 
land is very fertile, and huge quantities of bulbs are grown round Spalding. 
The daffodils and tulips make a great show in Apr.-May; at all seasons the 
sunsets are fine owing to the flat surface and the watery air. The Fens afford 
good wildfowl shooting and the best skating in England. The famous Fen- 
land churches were buUt on the site of the cells of hermits who settled in the 
once impassable waste. 

FkOM Spalding to Kino*s Lynn, 27^ m. (A 151, A 17); railway in c. U hr. 
The road passes a series of interesting churches. — 3 m. Weston church is 
a graceful specimen of pure E.E. with Dec. transeptal chapels and a Pero. 
tower. About H m. N. are the picturesque ruins or Wykeham Chapel (early 
Dec.). — m. Moulton^ with a fine early-Perp. rood-screen and steeple, 160 ft. 
high (c. 1380). — 5i m. Whaplode *Church is invaluable for *‘the comparative 
study of late-Norman and late-Transition work.*’ — 7^1 m. HoJbeach {Chequers^ 
RB. 16/, P. 8 gs.; Re//), a market town (6750 inhab.) and a bulb-growing 
centre, has a large church forming ”an admirably complete specimen of the 
very latest period of flamboyant gradually merging into Perp.** •— 9i m. 
Fleet, the Dec. church of whidi, H S., has a detached tower. — • 11 m. 
Gedney has an unusually fine *Church (B.E. to Perp.), with a small ivory 
plMue of the Crucifixion let into the S. nave door. — 12i m. Long Sutton 
(BuU, RB. 16/6, P. 9 gs.; Crown & Woolpack, commercial is another little 
marm town with, perhaps, the most notable *Church of this remarkabto 
series (Perp. exterior, with fine Norman nave). — 15^ m. Sutton Bri^e 
niri^, RB. 17/6) is a small river-port on the Nene, which here divides 
' ishire from Norfolk. To the left is the Wash, a wide and shallow bay, 
which is gradually being silted up by riverine detritus. It was probably 
near here that King John, while marching across the Wash, was overtaken 
by the tide and lost his baggage and his treasure in 1216. — About 2 m. S. 
of the| road at 17^ m. is Walpole St, Peter, which has a noble Perp. churdi 
(1423) containing some curiously painted bendies of carved oak. Under the 
devated chancel is a richly groined passage, a public rii^t-of-way. — 20 m. 
On the left is the '^'Church of Terrington St. Clement (Perp.), one of the 
finest in the marshland, with many interesting details. The inscription on 
the font-cover refers to the manifestations of the Holy Trinity at the baptism 
of Christ. — Beyond (22 m.) Clenckwarton we cross the Ouse. The church of 
Tilney All Saints (p. 564) is 1 m. S. — 27i m. King*s Lynn, see Rte. 69. 

1^ m. Pinchbeck has a fine but over-restored church (E.E., 
Dec., and P^.). The alloy known as ‘pinchbeck* is named 
not from this vfilage, but from Christopher Pinchbeck who 
invented it in London (c. 1721), — 21^ m. Surfleet (Mermaid). 
— 23i m. Gasberton (Five Bells) has another fine eariy-Peip. 
church. 

Dontiuton (Red Cow), H m. N.W., was the birthplace of Matthew Flinden 
(1774-1814), the AustriBian navigator, of whom there is a memorial in the fine 
uit»>Dee. and early-Perp. church, 

• The churches of (27i m.) Sutterton (Cross Keys), of Alforkitk 
(I m. B.), and of (^ m.) KirtonrinrHolland ate all of inieiest 
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53^ m. Boston, i,e. ^ Botol|^*s Town* (White Hart, at the 
bridge, 18/6, P. 8^ gs.; Peacock & Royal, Market Pla^ RB. 
22/6, P. 12 gs. ; Red Lion, Bargate, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.), a seapbrt 
and market town of 24,450 inhab., near the mouth of the 
Witham, was once the second port of the kingdom (early 13th 
cent), and is the mother-town of a great namesake. The church 
of ^St. Botolph, one of the largest parish churches in England, 
is an almost pure example of the richest period of flowing Dec., 
with only a few Perp. additions besides the lofty PerpF tower 
(288 ft.; adm. 6d.), ^ch is crowned by a beautiful octagonal 
lantern, forming a sea and land mark for 20-30 m. round. 
From its blunt^ appearance when seen from a distan^ the 
tower is known as 'Boston Stump.* The oldest part m the 
present edifice is the lower section of the tower (1309), in which 
a tablet commemorates George Bass, surgeon of this town (bom 
in 1771 at Aswarby, 4 m. S. of Sleaford) and other Lincoln- 
shire men who bore a gallant part in the exploration of Australia. 
In the interior are fine misericords, a pulpit (1612), and 
several interesting tombs, including the fine slab of a Hanse 
merchant (1340), brought from the destroyed church of St. 
John. The S.W. chapel was restored in 1857 by New En^and 
Bostonians in memory of John Cotton (1584-1652), who was 
vicar here (1612-33) before he went to America. In South St., 
leading from the market-place towards the port, are Shodfr^rs 
Hall (no adm.), a quaint timbered edifice of the 16th cent., 
and St, Marfs Guildhall (15th cent.; gratuity), with the court 
(much altered) in which Brewster and other 'Pilgrim Fathm* 
were tried in 1607 for seeking to flee the country, the cells in 
which they were confined, and a notable old kitchen. Adjoining 
is Fydell House (1726) now occupied by Pilgrim College, an 
adult training centre (visitors admitted). The Grammar School, 
farther on, preserves its original hall of 1567. Hussey Toy^er 
behind is a relic of a mansion of c. 1500. John Foxe (1517-87), 
the martyrologist, Jean Ingelow (1820-97), the poetess, and 
John Conington (1825-69), the translator of Virgil, were 
natives of Boston, and John Taverner, the musician, died here 
in 1545. 


The marsh vUlagM near Boston an noted for their fine churches. That of 
Sktrbtek, 1 m. $JB., has an Elizabethan pulpit. Here, too, dyer's woad 
Cbads tmotoiia) e«s last grown in England; the old mill for grinding it 
stosmed work in 1932. FisktidU li m. beyond, luw its vill^ stodcs and 
tiiM of Norman work in the chancel of its fine church. The dmrdi at 
Frdlston, 3i m. E., is the nave of a fine dd priory cbu^ of the 12th century. — 
the Road to Sxbonbss (A 154; 23 in.i motor-but) pastes the interesting 
' eimtehes of Betdngton (3 xa^.tevertoniekm,), Wradgu (9 m.), and Frtshn^ 
04 m.), the last with e^^piuntiius. — ll m. WaU^et was m birth]^aM of 
Vm»ai of Waynflete (139^1486), Bisfaof) of Whmheste^ yfho founded 

S m Colleie|5>xford) and also the fine old CiMtge SchotA^ 

* Church, 2 m. N., is m good wmmpie of the marshland 

BotrQM rouNOOiat via HonKCAiiu, OUilway to TitRf* 
2S aaiiLk Tim foid totii dim K; iiawes foe ite to m.) JResedty. 
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villa|B tttwhed to ItovWlqr Abbey dong the home of Sh Joiq^ 
Bimkt), nained iw the CSsteicbm house that wee fooodedhere ftom Rim 
in 1142. The pmenthooee is Victorian andlittle lemains of the abbey Ghaich. 
East Klrkby church, 2i m. E.. has fine Dec. and Perp. detaOs. — At (16 mO 
Scrtveti^y u the late^Perp. gatehoiiee, theUat intact recnneat of •Scrfreb^y Court 
the ancient home of fiie Dymokei who sucoeeded the Matmidas as lords of 
the manor, a positioo cairyint the right to serve as King’s C^uunoion. 
The ehorch contains memorials of the Marmions and Dymolces. 18 m. 
Honoasde (3800 intiab.; Sodneyi Red L/on, RB. 16/Q, on the ^te of the 
Roman BanovaUm^ is noted for its horse fair (Aug.), of which Borrow gives 
an animated description in ‘Romany R;ra.* In the church of St Mary are the 
brass of Sir Lionel Dymoke, King s uiampion (1319), and the monument 
of Sir Ingram Hopwood, “who paid his debt to nature ... in the attenqpt 
of seizing the axcn-xebei [Cromwell] in the bloody skirmish near Winceby*’ 
(1643). The scythe blades and bay knives over the door are said to have 
been fastened to staves for use in the battle. The old rectory at Somerrhy, 
6 m. N.E., was the birthplace of Tennyson (1809-92). The church contaiM 
a memorial to him, and has a remarkable churchyard cross. Bo$ Eiukrby 
cho^ i m. E., is ^ worth a visit. Lincolnshire scenery will recall many 
in Tennyson's poems. 

The shortest road to Lincoln runs W., crossing the ^tham at (29 m.) 
Bardaey, where excavations have laid bare the ground-plan of the once 
wealthy Benedictine abbey and brought to light piluu^-bases. tomb-slabs, and 
otherrehcs. St. Oswald (d. 642) was buried here. The church of St. Lawrence 
has an old altar*slab with seven crosses. — 35 m. Bnmstoa (Moor Lodge, 
RB. 19/6-20/6, P. 8| p.) has a latO'Saxon church tower. — 39 m. Lincobu see 
Rte. 63. — The main Lmcoln road (A 138) runs N.W., joining the road from 
Louth at (28i m.) Wragby (Tumor Arms). — 39i m. Llneoin, see Rte. 63. 


B^ond Boston the Grimshy road, running N. across the 
fenland and the linoolnshire Wolds, affords access to the 
Tennyson Country’ and to various frequented seaside resorts. 
•—38 m. Sibsey has a Norman church with an E.E. tower.-- 
50 m. Spildnr (George, RB. 1^/6, P. 7i gs.; White Hart), the 
gateway to the interesting mid-Lincolnshire Wolds, was the 
bir^ld^ of Sir John Franklin (1786-1847), whose statue 
at^oins the market cross. The 14th cent. Church contains 
Franl^’s flag and monuments of the Willou^by de Eresby 
family. 

Samenby lies 6 m. N.W. (comp, above), ffatm ffolgate, li m. E., has a 
spadobs church, and GuubyJjUdt, 4 m. fhrther on, is a fine maniion of 
1700 (N.T.; adm. Toes, and Thurs. in summer 3.30-6.30; garden 1/, howa 1/). 
At Bo/fagifoke, the birthplace of Henry IV (1367), dim. W. viS Mavis 
Enderby, only a few mounds represent the famous castle ‘of John of Oaust. 

51} in. Pmneyt with a pleasant diurch, was a favourite 
haunt of Dr. Jol^n when staying with his friend Bennet 
Langton (1737-1801) 2m. N.W. 


Uiis, RB. 18/£atSBacroft,to flusS.; Coaury. RR 25/-30/. P. 13 g8.;L«wfey, 
RB. 19WP- 10 g«.; mbked\ RB. 18/6. P. io 
otlm). a very popmiur seaside and g^Bng resort (12,330 inhab.). with fine 
stietchfll of dean sand, a poer, a huge hooday-camp, etc. — For the road to 
(3ii^y by the coast, see bdow. 


At (55} m.) Ukdjy Cross A 1104 leads N.E for Alford (3 m. ; 
Wiiid4 RB. 15/6, P. 8 White Horse), a smafl town 
(2200 iidiab.) with a good Dio. diurch, and fbr the seaside 
resorts of Mablpdioi^ asiSimon (use below). 
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Markby, ou N.E. of Alford, has a thatched dbuich; WUhuglAy. 3 m. 
S., was the btfthplaoe of C^pt. John S^th of Virsh]^ (1580-1631). 

66i m. Louth {King's Head, RB. 15/6, P. 8 gs.; Mason's 
Arms, RB. Ill, P. 9 gs.), a town with 11,150 iidiab., has a 
15th cent. Church with one of the most beautiful spires in 
England (1501-15; 300 ft hig}i). There are many good 17-18tfa 
c^t houses, 6.g. in Upgate and Westgate. John Smith (of 
Virginia) and Sir John Frankhn, as well as Tennysoniand his 
brothers were educated at the grammar school here (rebuilt), 
and the Teems of Two Brodiers* (by Alfred and\Chailes 
Tomyson) were published in 1827 by a Louth booksell^. 
The 'Stuff Ball,’ at which the ladies used to wear wooUens to 
stimulate the local wool industry, is still an annual function. 
The village churches in the nei^bourhood are worth insp^ion; 
at Manby, 5 m. £., is the R.A.F. Flying College, opened\l950. 

83 m. Grimsby {Yarborough, near the Town Station, RB. 
21/-27/6; Royal, RB. 18/-21/; Ship, RB. 18/; Wheatsheaf, 
similar charges; Field House), the largest town in Lincoln- 
shire (94,550 inhab.) and the most important fishing-port in the 
world, lies on the S. bank of the Humber. The Docks and the 
Fish Market are the diief attractions; but the parish church of 
SU James is a restored E.E. edifice (13th cent.), in which the 


most notable feature is the curious combination of the clerestory 
and trifoiium. ^ 

Qfimsby, in conjunction with the deep-water dock of ImmUigham, to the 
N., carries on a very important shipping trade in coal, grain, timber, etc. — 
The Fishing Fleet consists of c. 280 trawlers; the catch of fish in 1954 was 


nearly 190,000 tons. Danish and Icelandic fishermen regularly use the port 
The fandiim of the catch, the dressing of the market, the fish auctions, the 
dispersal of the fish, and the clearance of the huge market for the following 


day offer scenes of great interest and activity. 

Clee, 1 m, S., has a *Church of which the W. tower is a fine example of the 
Saxon style, built of rubble with large quoins at the angles, while the nave 
and Ibat are Norman. 

FhoM Grimsby to Skegness by the coast, 44i m. (A 1098, B 1198). — 
U m. Ctoediorpes (29,550 inhab.; Lifeboat, RB. 18/6, P. 8 gs.; DarUy^s*, 
RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.; Dolphin, RB. 18/), practically a suburb of Cmmsby, has a 
fine sea-wall and promenade, a good beadi, pier and pier-gardens (3d.), a golf 
course, and other attractions. — The road wanders S. across the marshland, the 
dun landscape being relieved by fine church towers (Norm, or Perp.). ^ The 
Old Manor House at (1^ m.) Saltfleet is identified with “Loc^&y HaU, 
that In the distance overlooks the sandy tracts.*’ — 274 m. Mablethorpe 
(^di, RB. 17/6, P. 9 gs.[^FulbeGk House, RB. 15/) and (294 m.) Suttothoih 
^ (Orange and Links, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs. ; Beach, Bacchus, RB. 15/ at both) 
are pleasant seaside resorts, with fine sands and wide dunes affording excdlent 
SKfif.— 404 m. Ingoldmells has one of a group of fine marridand churtbes, 
and there is another at Theddlethorpe, between Saltfleet and Mablethorpe. 
Bungalows, etc., line the shore to (444 m*) Skegness, see above. 

Grimsby is connected with Immtngham Dock (see Rte. 65) by electric 
railway. — To Lincoln, see Rte. 65. 
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68. FROM LONDON TO CAMBRIDGB 


Road, 544 m* The direct road from central London, A 10. leaves the N. 
Clicolar Rd. at <6 m.) EdmontmL — 19 m. Broxbounm, 24 ^ m. Wara. — 
30i m. Piicfceria&e. —41i m. Royston. 5^ m. Cambrkise. Alternative 
route vt& Baldock, see Rte. 49. — Moron Coach from Victoria vi& Wan in 

3 hn. Green Line Coach No. 715 from Oxford Circus to Hertford, 

Railway from Liveroool St. 55i m. in li>2 hrs. Prindi^ Stotions: 

17 m. Broxbourne and Hoddesdon, junction for Ware (54 m.) and Hertford 

04 m.).~304 m. Biahop*s Stortford. — 414 m. Audley End, junction for 
Sallron Walden (14 m.). — 554 Cambridge. — Another route from King’s 
Cross (58 m. in 14-24 hrs.) via Hitchin (see Rte. 49). 


From London to (19 m.) Broxboume, see the Blue Guide to 
London, — 20i m. Hoddesdon (Bull Inn, plain). At Rye House 
(1 m. N.E.), now derelict, was hatched the abortive plot to 
assassinate Charles II and his brother James (1683). 

A 602 leads N. W. to Hertford. At (2 m.) Hertford Heath (Bast India College 
Arms. RB. 17/6) is (r.) Haileybury College, a boys* school founded in 1862 
and occupying the buildings (by Wilkins) of East India College, established in 
1805 by the East India Co. for its civil service students, vdiich was dissolved in 
1858. In 1942 Haileybury was amalgamated with the Imperial Service College. 
— 44 m. Hertford {Salisbury Arms, RB. 18/6; Dimsdale Arms, similar charges) 
is an ancient county town (13.900 inhab.) on the Lea, with an old castle 
(adm. 3d.) where King John of France was imprisoned in 1359. The first 
paper mill in England was founded here by James Tate in 1490. Christ*a 
Hospital school for girls preserves some buildings of 1695. 

B 180 leads N.E. vid (^ m.) Widford, with Blakesware Park, the ‘Blakes* 
moor* of Lamb’s Essays, to (84 m.) we pretty village of Much Hadham 
(Red Lion), for 900 years a manor of the Bishops of London, with a partly 
15th cent. ’Palace* and many good 16-18th cent, houses. 


24i m. Ware (8250 iohab.; Canons, RB. 17/6, P. 8} gs.) was 
the limit of John Gilpin’s unwilling ride. The Priory is a rwc of 
a 14th cent. Franciscan monastery. Charles Qiauncey, vicar of 
Ware, became president of Harvard College in 1654 (tablet in 
the church). — At (36^ m.) Fuckeridge we ke^ to the left, along 
the Old North Road (Ermine Street). — 39 m. WestmilL At 
Cherry Green, H m. W., is Button Snap, a cottage which 
belonged to Charles Lamb in 1812»15 (though he never lived 
there). 40^ m. Buntingford has a long street of 17-18th cent, 
houses, notably Ward’s Hospital, an almshouse founded in 
1684 by Bp. Seth Ward (1617-89) of Salisbury, a native. — At 
(47} m.) Royston (p. 374) we join the road from Baldock, turn 
right, and enter Cambridgeshire, to reach Cambridge vii 
(58 m.) lyumpington (see p. 559). 

An idteniative route from Puckeridge (B 1368; 1 m, shorter) runs vU 
Bwoghitig, Berkway, and (464 Begley, where the ion-sign (Fox ft Hoonds) 
spans the roadway, and joins the main road 2 m. S. of Trompington. 

Caadkrkigesliire, rich in grain, is not a large coanty, but indudes within its 
borders the university of Cmnbridge and the cathedral of Ely* The level fens, 
induding the Isle of Ely (a s^arate administrative unit), cover its N. part; 

but the surface of S. CambridgMhire is considerably vai4c 

elevation is in the (Tomnagog Hills. The coim^ was the 
UshdMQt of village ctmeges (at Sawston, 7 m. $. of Cami 
at hnpington, 3 m. N. of Cambridge, is in a good 
I add Main^Firy (19^ 
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54i m. CA]M]tttlDQ£ (81,450 inhab.), on the Cam or 
Oiaiita, is fmnous as the seat of one of the great Eo^h 
universities. It lies, nowhere more than 50 ft above the sea, 
on the S. margin of the Fen Country, and owes its attractive- 
ness mainly to its series statd^y coUera admirably set off 
by groups and avenues of fine trees. Budding for Inulding, it 
is hard to award the palm between the sister universitijbs, and 
if Cambridge has no lEgh Street, the greenery of its *£ 
at Oxford. 

Cambridge University has 21 colleges (3 for women) and 1 host I (Fitz- 
wtHiam House), 80 professors* about 40 readers and 300 lecturers* 480 fellows* 
and 3500 undergraduates. Not incorporated with the University am five 
theological halls: Westminster College, Ridley Hall, Cheshunt College, Hystcott 
House^ and Wesley House. 

Kalhray Station Q3oyond G 5: eons and teas are obteinabte at' 

l^fints,), U m. S.E. of the centre of establishments in King’s 

the town (Bus No. 101 ; l^d.). (popper Kettle, open Sun.)* Trinity 

Ibtels. University Arms (F S), St* and elsewh^. 

Motor-Bo*. run from the ««tkMi 
Este tVi’. •”** CbMterton, ud 

“bb ^ from Marice* St. to the suburbi; 
(p Ac* ri** also from Drummer St. (D 5) to 

nf fi» V“). etc. 

Gon£add, RB. 22/6. P. U m. 

WMt L.d«. 5 West Rd. (beyond ewip^ (to the may l» 


MuyV Lane* RB. 22/; Blue Boar 
(C S), T.H.. Trinity St* RB. 21/* 
P. 10 gs.; Royal, Trumpington St 
(beyond O 4). RB. 19/fi-2S/* P. 
10 gs,; Lion (D 3)* Petty Cury, 
commercial. RB. 22/6* P. 14 gs. 
West Lodge, 5 West Rd. (beyond 
F D* unlic.. RB. 18/6-2^. 

Bestnnrants. Arts Theatre, St. 
Edward’s PassMo; Miller*s Wine 
Parlour, King’s Parade; Bath Hotel, 
Benet St.; ’Jr.P.’* King’s Parade; 
Sctdch Hoose, 12 Market Hill; 
Veaeilm, Market HiU. Light lunch- 


at Magdalene bridge and in Mill 
Lane (F 2): for the upper river atjthe 
foot of Mill Lane to the left. River 
Bathino near Fen Causeway* S. of 
the town. 

Theatres. Arts (E3), Peas Hill; 
i4.D.C.. Park St (C3). 


History. The castle hill on the N. side of the town may represent a British 
earthwork, and Roman remains indicate a Roman settlement. Early names 
of the fiver were Rhee and the more frequent Oranta (now usually applied 
to the two branches of the river above Cambridge)* which gave the forms 
Orantebrycge (Orantabiidge) and (later) Cantebrigge* eventually softened 
into (Cambridge. The present name of the river Cam was derived from the 
town, not the other way about. The situation of Cambridge must always 
have been important, but the significance of town and castle was speeduy 
eclipsed by that of the University. This, according to myth, was founded 
by Prince Cantaber.of Spain in the year of the world 4321 ; as a fact it prob- 
ably grew up around the religious establishments of the early t2th century. 
It is recognised as an important seat of learning in a writ of Hennr UI (1231). 
Peterhouse, the first college properly so called, dates Aom 1281-84. Friction 
between the University and the Town culminated in the riot of 1381, t^lien 
the townsmen sacked leveral colleges and destroyed many important docu- 
ments. Cambtidae attidned a European reputation with the advent of 
Erasmus, in 151(>. Its wealih and we&being were increased rather than 
lessened by the great rdiglous Change of the Ifiu cent.; It tost little during the 
Civfl War esoept the idate melted down fpr the wafmiett of Charles L FCr 
Americans Cainbridge must always have a special intetest as the main fount 
of hii^er educa t ionln the lifted States,!^ stream fiowbg throui^ Jrdiii 

Biifii'Sie^iSm The lemarks on p. 235 as to t3m escort of a member of 
the t itMi i iBr ai ty. tb* VacafioaS. and ||ti |]m 

;<actm^e. lOdsyahs INme) mtheCodorte&MWkih, smsi 
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ciw Coltoge Boat Kaoea m hd± foUowad by a wriM of baOi. coaoarta, mi^ 
OPCher antertaiometits. On tba Tuea. after the racea tlmre ia a Coiigrt»atioK 
for priae exerciaea and the conftrring of honorary degreea. — The Lower 
Rivef ia the aoene of the CoUcoe Boat Races ia late Pdb. (Tanta*) a^ early 
June (*MBy8*). Tbeae, decided aa at Oxford by *biuiMMtig. be^ at MVf- 
bit^ 3 m. downstream. 

To obtain any adequate Idea of Cambridge^ the visitor must devote several 
days to it. The day’s walk described below will, however, show him at least 
the outside of the buildinn of chief interest. The points which most impera- 
tivdy demand attention include ifing’s, St, John*s, Trinity, Queens*, and 
/esus Colleges, the Round Church, and the FltzwllHam Museum, 

In the c^tre of the city Petty Cury (D4; perhaps 'petite 
curye’ or ‘little cookery’) leads W. to Market Hill, in which are 
(1.) the Guildhall (rebuilt 1937-9) and (r.) Bacon’s well-known 
tobacco ^op, immortalised by Calverley (bust and inscription 
on the fa^de). St. Mary's the Great (D 3) is an imposing 
Perp. church rebuilt between 1478 and 1608, when the tower 
was finished. It is a parish church but is used also by the 
University (service on Sun. at 2.30). The carving of the nave 
roof (after 1505), and the woodwork of the galleries, added by 
Gibbs in 1735, are notewmthy. Opposite the church is the 
dignified ^Seitate House (D 2, 3), fhe scene of the chief public 
functions of the University, and corresponding to the Sheldon- 
ian Theatre at Oxford. It was built by James Gibbs in 1722-30, 
and contains statues of Pitt (by Nolk^ens) and the 6th Duke of 
Somerset, Chancellor of the University for nearly 60 years 
(1689-1748; by Rysbrack). At the back of Senate House Yard 
stand the former Old Schools (i.e. lecture rooms) and the old 
court of King’s College, occupied by the Univei;sity Library 
from 1829 to 1934, and now housing the offices of the Senate 
and the University Registry. The oldest part, lying between the 
picturesque Cobble Court and the West Court, dates from 
c. 1350-1473, the main E. facade was finished in 1758, the N. 
side (by C, R. Cockerell; 1837-40) houses various libraries. 

Senate House Passage, passing the Gate of Honour of Caius 
College (p. 559), leads to Trinity HaH (D 2), founded in 1350 
by Wifiiun Bateman, Bp. of Norwich, widi ^Tccial provision 
for students of law. It is the only collet that retains the name 
of ‘HalL’ 

The fint court was remodelled by Sir Jamea BuriDugfa in 173(MS, but the 
Library (10-1 in tenn) dates ftom c. 1600 and retains c^ned books of a edn 
earlier noriod. In the Atue^Chapel are three 16th cent, brasses. The pretty 
FeUowr^Oerden has some fine chestnuts. 

Famous Mbmbbm: Tusser (author of *500 Foiiits of Good Husbandry*), 
HoHiisfaed, Bp. Oardlner (Master), Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Chesteifisid, 
Bulwer Chief Justice Cockbum, F. D. Maurice, Sir Leslie Stephan,. 

FioL Fawoett, and Rmiald Firbank. 

To ^8. HaU i* C3an CoSege (D, B2), foonded 

in 1328 as Univarsi^ HaS and itiTounded <1338} La<fy 
OiBibetti -dedans and thus junior to Fntnltonsealaa^ Tba 
Iwifafiag^ aadidy ^ ilobert Onmboid, a iocai anfisratui, aie 
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ai| admirable example of their period (1638-1715X The d»pd 
was added in 1765-69. 

The W. rang^ opens on to Clan Bridge (1640; *View), perhaps by Thomas 
Onimbold, leading over the Cam to the beautiful Fellows* GarOsn (fine limei) 
and to the ‘Backs’ (see b^w). 

Famous Members: Abp. Tillotson« Bp. Latimer, Whiston (translator of 
‘Josephus’), and Hervey (‘Meditations among the Tombs’). Tradition coxfc- 
neets Chaucer with Ckm Hall and identifies it with the ‘Solen Hah’ of the 
‘Reeve’s Tale.* T 

Those who have not time to walk along the whole length of the *Backs ob 
THE Colleges (i.e. the tree-shaded grounds on the left bank of me river) 
will get a good idea of them by crossing Clan Bridge and enterin] King's 
CoDege from behind. The avenue leads from Clan Bridge to the New 

Court of CUare (by Sir Giles Scott, 1924-29), with an imposing War ‘iiU 
Arch. 

In BurreH’s Walk, behind this court, is the University Librat:^ an impnssive 
brick and stone building also by Scott (1930-34), with a lofty towe^ The 
library (visitors must be accompanied by a graduate; open weekdaysW.JO- 
4, Sat. 9-1). with 1,250,000 books. 225,000 maps, and over 10,000 MSS., 
ranks next in order to the British Museum and the Bodleian. Among its 
principal treasures, a large number of which an usually on exhibition, an 
Caxton’s ‘Histories of Troy,’ 1475-6. the first book printed in English, and 
the only perfect copy of his ‘Golden Legend* (1483); a Mazarine Bible 
(Mainz, c. 1456) and the first dated Bible (Mainz, 1462); the Book of Deer« a 
10th cent. Gaelic MS.; the Ckidex Bezc, of the 6th cent., one of the five great 
undal MSS. of the Gospels. * 

Opposite the E. entrance of Clare is part of the beautiful 
15th cent, gateway of the original court of King*s College, 
which was on this site. King’s College (E 2), adjoining on the S., 
was founded by Henry VI In 1440 and re-established on a 
roomier .site and in connection with Eton College three years 
later. The street frontage consists of a portal and stone screen 
of 1828. , 

On the W. side of the Great Court, with its foumain, is the Fellows* Building, 
by Gibbs (1724), and on the S. side is the Hall, by Wilkins (1824-28). Behind 
the Fellows’ Budding is a wonderfhl lawn, sloping to the river and bounded 
on the S. by the Library and Bodley*s Building (1894, completed 1928), and 
on the N. by Clare. Fine view from the bridge. 

Famous Members: Christophca: Tye (chorister), Phineas and CJiles Fletcher, 
Orlando Gibbons (chorister and member), Edmund Waller, Sir Robert 
and Horace Walpole, Sir William Temple, Lord Stratford de Redclifife, 
Rupert Brooke, and Lord Keynes. 

Ob the N. side of the Great Court is **Kliig’8 OAcge 
Chapd, a late-Pero. building of 1446-1515, regard as the 
crowning glory of the University, mainly on account of its 
pi^ect interior, a **Suisum Corda done into stone,” which 
mspired three noble sonnets by Wordsworth (open usually 
weekdays 10-4; Sun. for services and at 2.15; choral service on 
Sun. at 10.30 &, 3.30 and on weekdays at 5.30 p.m.). It is 289 ft 
long, 40 ft. wide, and 80 ft. high- The desim of the interior is 
bold and simple, the ornamentation (indudjog die Tudor rose 
and portcullis) rich but riot excessim The outstanding features 
are me 25 magnificent ^Stained Glass Windows (all of the 16th 
cent, except that by dayum & Bell at the W. end), the *Fan 
vaumna^ the stalls, and the woodmi organ smen (1533-35) and 
case (1^8). The altar screen (1906-7) incosporates a ^Descent 
firom the Cross* by SernKmeta <imid-l6th c^t). 
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Each of the chaiitrieft» opening between the buttrenea, contained an altar; 
the chantry at the S.E. corner is a War Memorial Chapd with Flemish glass 
of 1530. 

The passage nearly opposite the main gate of King*s leads to the church of 
St. Edward the King (E 3; 12th and 14th cent.), whete Latimer preached the 
Refomiation. The chancel was enlarged after 1446 to provide chapels for 
Clare College and Trinity Hall. 

In Benet St., opposite the S. range of King’s, is (r.) St. 
Benefs (i.c. Benedict's) Church (E3), which retains its Saxon 
tower and tower-aich. A gallery of finely toned red brick 
connects the church with Corpus Christi, of which it was the 
original chapel. 

Corpus Christi College (F 3), on the £. side of Trumpington 
St, was founded in 1352 by the united Guilds of Corpus Cmsti 
and the Blessed Virgin, and was long known familiarly as 
Benet College. 

The *Old Court (reached from the N.E. comer of the front court) is the 
earliest example in England of a complete medieval academic quadrangle. 
The First Courts by Wilkins (1823-27), facing on to Trumpington St, indudes 
the Library (adm. in term-time Mon. & Wed. 12-1, Tues. & Thurs. 2.30-4.30) 
contains a priceless collection of MSS. bequeathed by Abp. Parker, Master 
from 1544 to 1552. The Lewis Collection of Coins and Gems is open at tibe 
same hours. In the Hail are paintings by Reynolds, Romney, Poussin, Kneller, 
etc. The Chapel contains an attamieoe by Elisabetta Strani. 

Famous MEMBeas: Sir Nicholas Bacon, Robert Browne, Christopher 
Marlowe, John Fletcher, Abp. Tenison, John Robinson (Fellow, 1598), and 
Gen. Braddock. 

Opposite Corpus Christi is St. Catharine’s College (F 2, 3), 
founded in 1473 by Robert Wodelarke, Provost of King’s, 
rebuilt in 1674-1757, by Robert Grumbold and James Essex, 
and extended in 1932-51. The rich colour of the old brick is 
notable. 

Abp. Sandys and Bp. Lightfoot, the Oriental scholar, were Masters of St. 
Catharine's; John Bradford, the Reformer, and James Shirley, the playwright, 
were membm. 

Behind St. Catharine’s, in Queens’ Lane, is the imposing 
main gateway of ^Queens’ College (F 2), founded in 1448 by 
Andrew Dokett, under the patronage of Margmt of Apjou, 
wife of Henry VI, and refounded in 1465 by IBizabeth Wood- 
ville, wife of Edward IV. It is, perhaps, the most picturesque 
of Cambridge colleges. 

The 1 5th cent, red brick First Court, well restored, indudes the Hall (W.), re- 
modelled in 1732-34, Old Chapel (no adm.) with a sundial on the wall, and 
the Library (N.; Jacobean bookci^). To the W. of this is the chaimJag 
^Cloister Court, whence the 'wooden bridge* (1749-50) leads to the Collie 
Gardens and to Fisher Court (193^, flanked by a 17th cent, brewhouse. On 
the N. sldB of the cloisters is the *lhesidenfs Lodge (c. 153‘0* with a beautiftil 
panelled gallery of the 16th century. In the small Pump Court, S. of the 
Cloister t^urt, is the Erasmus Tower, above the rooms occtmied by Erasmus, 
who toiuht Omk in this college (1510-13). To the N. of the main court are 
the Walnut Tree Court (1618) and a new court, with the large Chapel (by 
Bodley) between them. 

Famous Members: St John Fisher (Pierident), Thomas Fuller, Abp. 
Whitgift; and Sir Charl es Stanford. 

On tfae S. Queens' is bounded by Silvor St, tiie conthniation of which, 
beyond Cam, passes Darwin's house 0>) hhd (at the comer of Neumham 
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Rd«') New Hatl, the nudeeis of a third womfiii’t ooUege, founded in 1954. 
Sid^idc Av. soee on W. to Selwyn CoUegt, incotporated in 1882 for O^uidi 
of England students **wiUing to live economicalfy.** Opposite is Newnliam 
CoBege, estaUisbed in 1875 for women and consisting of four halls and a 
library. —On the grounds to the N. of Sidgwiok Av. are to be built n^ 
university lecture-rooms and laboratories. 

We now return to Tnimpington St along Silver St., opposite 
the end of whidi is St. Botolph*s Church (F 3; chiefly Perp.). 
1^0 the right, as we proceed S., is the University Fress^ or 
Pitt Press^ with its conspicuous tower (1831-33), TOpularly 
known as the *Freshmen*s College’ from an alleg^ bommon 
mistake of the unsophisticated. The building was erecm with 
the aid of the surplus of a fund subscribed for the erection of 
a statue of William Pitt in London. To the left, almost opposite, 
stands Pendirofce College (F 3), founded by the' Coun\ess of 
Pembroke in 1347, but largely modernised or rebuilt. 

The Chapelt which Contains an altarpiece by Baroccio, was Wren’s first 
major work (1663-5); it was lengthened in 1880. The Old Library (in the first 
court, to the 1.), with a fine {faster ceiling of 1690, was originally the first 
coU^ cha^Hn Cambridge (1366). Ivy Court was added during the Common- 

Famous Members. Pembroke has been called the ’Coll^um Bpiscopale/ 
from the number of bishops it has produced (Ridley, Crindal, Whitgift, 
Andrewes, etc.); it might also be called the *Ck>llege of Poets,’ for Spenser, 
Crashaw, Gray (see below), and Mason were among its members. The younger 
Pitt, Sumner Maine, and Sir O. G. Stokes were Pembroke men. 

Farther along Tnimpington St. stands Peterhonse (G 3), 
properly St. Peter's College, founded by Hugh of Balsham, 
Bp. of Ely, in 1281. This is the oldest college in Cambridge. 

Ifi the first court is the Chapel, an attractive example of Laudian Gothic 
(1632), connected with the main buildings by galleries (1709-11). The E. 
window retains its original glass. On the r. is the dignified Fellows* Building, 
by Burrougta (1738-42). On the left are the Library (c. 1 590; extended in 1633) 
and the Hall which, though much altered in 1868-71, is substantially the 
original hall of 1286. It contains portraits, and stained glass by Madox 
Brown, Burne-Jones, and William Morris. The windows of the Combination 
Room (1460) are by the same artists. Beyond the Hall a path leads to the 
Otmlen, From the second, or CUborne Court (1825), a passage (r.) leads to 
the quaint <dd building citiled ’Noah’s Ark.* At the back is the new Fen Court 
(1939), by Hughes and Bicknell. The Master’s Lodge, a fine Queen Anne 
house of 1702, agd a building of 1928 are on the other side of Tnimpington St. 

Famous Members: Card. Beaufort, the poet Gray, Chas, Babbage, and 
Lord Kelvin. Gray’s rooms in the Fellows* Building may be identified by the 
iron bars placed by the poet for use in case of fire. Induced to use his rope- 
ladder by a false alarm of fire, he left Peterhouse in dudgeon at the practical 
joke and became a member of Pembroke. ^ 

The churdi of St. Mary the Less (G 3; 14th cent, but considerably altered), 
adjoining Peterliouse on the N., served as the collet chapel before 1632. Its 
flowing Dec. tracer Is exquisite. Near the entrance is tM tomb of Godfrey 
Wstshington <d. 1729) with the famfly arms. 

Just b^yoQd Peterhouse is the ^FltzidOiaBi Ateenni (G3; 
open free weekdays 1(M or 5, Sun. 1-A or 5), a massive 
noasidca] building by George JBasevi and C. iL Cockmll 
(ISJ7-47), meted for the valuable collections bequea^ied to 
Univml^ by Vtsoount Fitzwilham in 1816* 

The origUud bufldiog was Completod to 1875 ^ 'E. 'M. Batty, who destescd 
Oihantraiiea lodL and shme 1924 the Mariay on the S. side, 

of a imw qiiediniigto (by Smith and Bd»wer) h^ 
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From the entrance hall the staircase ascends to the large 
Room 111, mostly devoted to English works, notably portraits 
by *JSogartk^ Highmore (*lliustrations to Pamela), Qidmh 
borough (*Heneage Uoyd and his sister, an example of his 
early style), Reynolds^ Wright of Derby (Lord Fitxwilliam 
aged 19), Raeburn, MorUmd, and Richard Wilson, Her^ too, 
are a bi»t of Wm, Pitt, by Nollekens; and cases of ^Miniatures 
(by Hilliard, Oliver, Scanuel Cooper, Cosway, end others), 
illuminations, and MSS. of artistic interest. The gallery above 
contains prints and water-colours. Beside the door is a clock 
by Thomas Tompion (c, 1700). — Room 11 (r.) contains British 
landscapes by Turner and Constable (^Hampstead Heath); 
works by Rossetti and Madox Brown*, and ^Illustrations by 
Wm, Blake (in table cases). — Room 1 (Modem English School) 
has notable works by Sickert, Wilson Steer, Kenmngton, 
Nicholson (*Qirl with a tattei^ glove), Sargent, Stanley 
Spencer, and John (*Portraits of G. B. Shaw, Nicholson, and 
Thomas Hardy), Whistler, Henry Lamb (Portrait of Lytton 
Strachey), and Epstein (Bronze head of Einstein); also literary 
autographs, including Keats's 'Ode to a Nightingale.' 

In Room IV (beyond R. HI) are represented the French 
Schools from Clouet (Diane de Poitiers) to the Barbizon period, 
with impressive works by Claude, Poussin, and Delacroix 
(Negress) and examples of Corot, Millet, Marguerite Gerard 
(The Reader), and several small paintings by Greuze, Lancret, 
Daubigny, and others. — Cases in the comer (1.) contain the 
hnest illuminated MSS. in the collection, including the *Metz 
Pontifical, produced for a Bishop of Metz at the beginning oJ 
the 14th cent., the most sumptuous French liturgic^ MS. of 
its date; and the *Psalter and Hours of IsabeUa of France, 

^ sister of St. Louis (Paiis^^before 1270). — French painting is 
continued in Room V, with examples of Corot, Courbet, 
Boudin, Sisley, Renoir, C, Pissarro, Vuillard, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Monet, Gauguin, Degas (*Au Cafd), Cezanne (Montagne Ster 
Victoire), Dunoyer de Segonzac, and Matisse. 

From R. IV opens the Upper Marlay Gallery (R. VI), 
devoted to Italian Paintings: V, Crivelli, Aharpiece; kus, del 
Selkdo, Cupid and P^d^; Botticini, Virgin in adoratton; 
Pinturicehio, *Virgm and Oiild; Simone Mtatini, SS. Ambrose, 
Michael, and Augustine; Rdiefs by Luca della Robbia and 
Dmt , CouRTAULD Galleries. R. VII. Italian 

Schools: Relid by Desbkrio da Settignano; terra^x^tta by 
Ancbea della Roibia; Titian, ^enus and ^Tarepin and Inccetia; 
Cima, St Lanftanc and saints; , wmks by Tintoretto, Paolo 
Venmese, Palma VgccMo, lac. Bassano, and the mamidists; . 
and views of .Venioe by P* Rzk! G. Guardi and Selhtto. 
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X and XL Dutdi and Flmish Sdiools: Joos van Cleef, *Ma*- 
donna; Van Dyck, The Betrayal; Rembrandt, ^Portrait of him- 
self (1650); Hals, Portrait of a man; ^Landscapes by Hobbema, 
Ruysdael, and Berckheyde; P. Brueghel the Younger, Village 
f&te; and works by Mierevelt, Jan Steen, Dou, Teniers, and 
others, also DUrer, The Road to Calvary. 

Returning to R. Vll we enter R. Vm, with Spanish paintings, notably the 
Vision of Fra Lauterio and St. John the Baptist with the Pharisee, both by 
Murillo^ and St. Rufina, by Zurbaran, — R. IX, beyond, contains (a varying 
selection of *01d Master Drawings: also Rubens^ Virgin and Child with St. 
Anne and St. lohn the Baptist. — The Charrinoton Room of pimts, etc., 
beyond R. XI, is often used for temporary exhibitions. \ 

The Ground Floor galleries (closed on Sun.) include the Handerson 
collection of armour (note Henry VU’s hearse cloth) and the medieval collec- 
tions, miscellaneous but of high interest, notably ivories and enamelslchurch 
plate, ancient scientific instruments, textiles, ceramics, and the Glaisher 
collection of Chinese art (ceramics and jade). — The Sculpture Cillery 
contains Egyptian Assyrian, Cretan (including probably the earliest known 
marble figure; c. loOO b.c.), Greek and Roman antiquities. — The rich Library 
is notable for its collection of autographs (especially musical), prints, and his- 
torical documents, and for its large collection of Greek and other coins. 

Fitzwilliam House (G 3, 4), opposite the Museum, in a building 
of 1727, is the headquarters of the Non-CoUegiate Students, 
i.e. those not attached to any college. 

Beyond Addtmbfooke*t Hospital, Trumpington St. ends at Hobson*s Con- 
duit, transferred hither in 1855 from its original site in Market HiU, where it 
was erected in 1614, partly at the expense of Thomas Hobson (d. 1631), 
**carrier between Cambridge and London, and a great benefactor to this 
University and town.'* Hobson is the subject of two short poems by Milton, 
and the phrase 'Hobson’s choice* embalms his rule of letting out his 'forty 
good cattle* in strict rotation. In Lensfield Rd. G.) is the S&>tt Polar Researdi 
Institute (1935), with an interesting museum (Tues~Sat., 2.30-4) of polar 
equipment and relics. — In Trumpington Rd., a few yards farther on, is the 
Leys School, a Methodist public school founded in 1875 (on a pasture called 
St Thomas's Leys), beside which the new Fen Causeway leads to the Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, etc. In Bateman St. (1.) are the entrances to Chmhunt 
Collego (1.) and to the Botanic Gardens (r.; 20 acres), founded in 1696. Ches- 
hunt College, a Congregational training college founded by the Countess of 
Huntingdon in 1792, was tnuisferred in 1SH)5 from Cbeshunt in Herts to 
Cambridge; the buildings date from 1914. 

Fitzwilliam St. (at No. 22 in which Darwin had rooms in 
1836-37), opposite the Fitzwiiliam Museum, leads E. to 
Tennis Court Rd., which we follow to the left. 

The part of Tennis Court Rd. to the right skirts the grounds of Downing 
CoUege (G 5; entered trpm Regent St.), which was founded in 18(X) with 
the proceeds of estates devised by Sir George Downing (d. 1 749). The classical 
des^ of its three ranges of buildings, surroundixm a huge court, is due to 
Wiuuns, who completed the W. side in 1820; the E. range, by B. M. Barry, 
was finished in 1870; while the N. wing, with the chapel, was added by Sir 
Herbert Baker in 1932-33. 

Hie New Museums QB, F 3, 4) is the name given to the two 
poups of museums, laboratorieStjAnd lecture-rooms lying N. 
and S. of Pembroke St. and Dowmng St. These well-equipped 
and frequently extended buildmgs belong mainly to the 
sdeodlfic side of the university, and are wail worth visiting by 
the tedmical expert or student 
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Ftatopt tbs OMt genenOly interesting is the ArdmoU^cat and Ethne* 
iogicai Museum (F4; open 9>4), et the comer of Ihonis Court Rd. The 
Sedgwick Museum of Geology and the Botanical Museum are likewise of the 
first importance. 

On the opMsHe side of Downing St, in a crowded and depressing medley, 
are the buficmigs of the Medical So^t (P 3. 4). — To the W. of these are 
the Cavendish Physical Laboratory (famous for the work of J. J. Thomson and 
Rutherford), the Mond Physical Laboratory ^ a remarkable little building by 
H. C. Hughes (1935). and the Chemical Laboratory, The Examination Rooms, 
adjoined on the E. by the Arts School, are enteiM from Benet St. In Com 
Exchange St is the Whipple Museum of the History of Science. 

Downing St. ends opposite Emmaimd College (E 5), which 
was founded in 1584 by Sir Walter Mildmay. have set an 
acorn/' he rei>lied to Queen Elizabeth's charge of Puritanisiii« 
"which when it becomes an oak. God alone knows what will 
be the fruit thereof." It occupi^ the site and incorporated t^ 
buildings of a 13th cent. Dominican priory. 

The main court, with its attractive garden front, is substantially die original 
construction by Ralph Symons (1584^9), though the entrance wing and the 
Hall (1.) were transformed by Essex (1760-75), while the Westmorland Building 
(r.) is a notable work of 1720. Facing the entrance is the Chapel (1677). 
designed, with the accompanying arcade, by Wren. It contains an altarpiece 
by Amigoni, a good plaster oeiUng, and a memorial window to John Harvard. 
To the S. extends the Brick Building of 1633-34, with the Harvard room. 
The smaller court to the N. is original, except for the N. range (1825), and 
there are new buildings bevond the gardens and (reached by a subway) on 
the other side of Emmanud St. The extensive Gardens contain a large pond. 

Famous Membbks: Abp. Sancroft, Bp. Percy (of the 'Rdiques'). Sir 
William Temple, William Law (of the 'Serious Call’), John Harvard, and some 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

To the S. of Emmanud is Parker's Piece (F 5). an open space named from 
Edward Parker, cook of Trinity College, to whom it was leased in 1587. 
Still farther S. is the University Cricket Ground, known as 'Fenner’s.' — Regent 
St. goes on S. from Emmanud. passing (r.) the large Rom. Cath. Cathedral 
and (1.) the Perse School (founded in 1615; removed from Free School Lime 
in 1888). 

Following St. Andrew's St, towards the N.. we next reach 
Christ’s College (D4), established in 1505 by Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of JRichmond (1443-1509), mother of 
Henry VII, largely at the instance of St. John Fi^er, then vice* 
chancellor. It absorbed Godshouse, a small college founded by 
William Byngham in 1436 on the site of King's College Chape^ 
and refoundd on the present site in 1448. 

The original first court (with Tudor arms on the gatdioase and a fine orid 
in the Master’s lodge) was rdaced in 1758-69 and the Hall was rebuilt in 
1876. The small Chapel (1.) retains some walls and the lectern from the days of 
Oodahouse. It was paired in 1701 and contains the fine monument, by 
Jos^ Cattems (1684), to Sir John Finch and Sir Thomas Baines. High in> 
on the S. wall is the window of Lady Margaret’s oratory, now in the Masters 
lodge. The Fellows* Building, in the second court, dates from 1642 and is 
ascribed to Thomas Grumbold; the third court dates from 1911 and 1949. 
In the large *Gardens (10.30-12.30 and 2-4 on weekdays) is an old mulberry 
tree associated (somewhat doubtfiilly) with John Milton. 

Famous MEMBfias: Oenzil Holies, Mfiton, Edward Kiiw (the subject of 
'Lyddaa*). Sir Walter MOdmay, Quarles, Leland. PdeyTH. W. Betty (the 
'Infant Roscius’), Darwin, C^atverl^, Seeley, Walter Besant, J. C Bose, and 
Smuts. — John Milton, admitted as a peosiooer in 1625 at the age cn 16. 
occupied a first-floor room on the first stgir on the N. side of the mst court, 
and faeie wrote the 'Hymn on Christ’s Nativity’ as a college exerciie* — The 
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St. Andrew* s Church (E4X opposite Obrist's, contains a 
memorial to Capt Cook* his wife, and his six childFen. We 
follow Sidney St., leading N., past Holy Triidty (D 3, 4; Chas. 
Simeon, d. 1836, vicar for 54 years), where Jeremy Taylor was 


baptized, to Sidney Sussex Ctdiege (C4), established bn the 
site of a Franciscan convent, under the will of Frances Sidm^, 
Countess of Sussex (d. 1589). 

The (Higinal buiklingft. by Ralph Symons, were cmnpleted in lS98,Vbi]t the 
present Oothick appearance of the college is the work of Sir Jeffry ^atville 
11821-32), who spared only the old oriels on the garden front. A coun over- 
looking the garden was added by Pearson in 1890, and the Chapel was \ 
bi^ bS^d ‘t°^ enlarged in 1912 by T. H. Lyon, who like>vise built the 

Famous Meiers: Oliver CromweU (entered as a fellow common 

161Q la the chief luminary of the college. In the Hall hangs a famous pon 

of hun, attributed to Sam. Cooper, though it has been suggested that this is 
the portnUt by Lely, in which the Protector charged the painter to include 
**all these roughnesses, pimples, and warts.*’ Thomas Fuller removed here 
from Queens’ in 1628. 

Beyond Sidney Sussex we pass the Whewell’s Courts of 
Trinity College Q.) and turn to the right into Jesus Lane (C 3, 
4). In Park St., on the left, beyond the dassical portico of the 
Pitt Ciubt is the Amateur Dramatic Club (‘A.D.C.*)> founded 
in 1855 by Francis Bumand. Following Jesus Lane we pass 
Wesley House (1.X by Aston Webb (1925), and reach ^Jesos 
College (B 5), founded in 1496 by John Alcock, Bp. of Hy, 
on tile site of the suppressed Nunc^ of St, Radegund. Aichi- 
tectuially this is one of the most interesting coUegm in Cmn- 
bridge, since it retains part of the old conventual buildings. 

We eater by a fine tower gateway built by Alcock. Prom the first court 
(17-1 8th oent.) an ogee doorway with Alcock's badge leads (r.) into the cloister 
court (early 16th cent.), which occupies the site of the cloister of the nunnery. 
On the B. side is the beautiful old entrance to the Qiapter House (c. 1210). 
The cruciform *Chapel (open all day), on the S. side, represents the oon- 
veatoat church, though the w. part of the nave is incorporated in the Master’s 
lodge. It is an admirable piece of £.£., well restored, with traces of Norman 
(N. transept) and writh Fero. additions by Alcock. The stained glass is by 
Hardman, Madox Brown. Burne-Jones, and Morris. On the N. side of the 
doliier is the HetU (Alcoc^ from the vestibule of which a stair ascends to 
the quaint Old LUmtry, The Grounds are extensive. The buildings behind 
the ^pel are by Waterhouse (1870) and Morley Horder <1929-33). 

FAsiGfUS Membbrs: Cranmor, Sterne, Coieiidge, Malthus, and (Juiller- 
Couch (Fdlow). 

OpfX)sitc Jesus Otilege are Westcott House^ and the church 
of M Scants (by Bo<tiey» 1865). Farther on we turn to the left 
across Midsummer Common to (i m.) the river Cam, which we 
cross by the New Bridge near the University Boat Houses, 

In the suburb of Chastartoa, a little to the N JL on the left bask of the 
river, b^roi^ a fine old manor house, is g jhigular square building (key at 
tte n(Miage).of the 13-14th cent., bribed to have beou the lestdenceof the 
, Moi^^wlHntejgpoiia^ was for 300 years In tbs hands of Italian 

JaSn laao is ceashuied R by Melds* Causeway, Sup St., and Neahnarfcet 
Rid. t h i w M ir h the iurattBtriai nuaiter of Burnwetl to (1 Stpwiffb&e CSffTffc 
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Ato crossiQg the river, we turn to the left and follow 
Chesterton Rd. to (fully i m.) the Castus Hill (A2), itk 
artificial mound, beside which William the Conqueror bmlt 
his castle (1068), never of much importance. Qose by are the 
churches of St. Giles (A 2; pre-Norman chancel arch, rebuilt) 
and the children's church of St. Peter (A 1 ; Norman doorway 
and font). Below St. Peter's is the Cambridge and County Folk 
Museum (adm. ll-l, 2.30-4.30, clo^ on Sun. morning and 
Mon. ; 6d., Thurs. free), in the former White Horse Inn, with an 
interesting collection of local 'bygones.* 

Northampton St. leadf W., passing on the left the entrance to MtrUfU 
Hali (B 1), formerly a Norman manor house (mid-i2th cent.; now a private 
house);, the name 'Sdiool of P^hagoras* has been given for obscure reasoug 
to the oldest part of the building. The estate has been in the possession of 
Merton College, Oxford, since 1270. Farther W., at the comer of Madlsiley 
Rd., is Westminster C^lege <A 1), a Presbyterian training school (im). 
About I ffl. W., along the Madingley Rd., is the University Observatory, 

Castle St. (A 1) is prolonged by Huntingdon Rd., leamng past the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany (r.) and the University Farm (1.), to (2 m.) 
Girton College, a college for women, founded at Hitcbin in 18^ and trans^* 
ferred to Cambridge in 1873. 

From the castle we go S.E. to Magdalene College (A 2; pron. 
'Maudlen'), founded by lord Audley in 1542 on the site of a 
hostel of Benedictine monks established after 1428 by die fotnr 
great Fenland abbeys of Crowland, Ely, Ramsey, and Thorny, 
and later known as Buckingham College (c. 1480-1539). This 
is the only college wholly on the left bank of the Cam. 

Though considerably altered the First Courts entered through a gateway of 
158S, preserves much of the orimnal monastic fabric, especially on the S.E., 
or river, side. The Hall (c. 1319^; refitted J714) has an unusual douNe stalr^ 
case, and the Chapel retains its late-lSth cent, timber roof. At the E. end of 
the second court is the *Pepysian Library (adm. Mon.-Sat. in term, 2.3(M.30), 
containing the collection of bocdcs bequeathed by Samuel Pepys (d. 1703). 
The great treasure is the cyphdt MS. of the immortal 'Diary,* but there ate 
many other valuable MSS. and incunabula. The books are kept on thi^ 
original shelves exactly as arranaed by Pepys. The building, prob^y by 
Robert Hooke, dates from 1679; the date on the front refers to the Installatioii'. 
of the library. The Garden (1-3 or 6.30) affords a good view of the PepytUm 
Library. Other buildings are by AMon Webb and Ingress Belt Mmhry 
Court, on the other side of Magdalene St., was reconstructed from old btdld* 
inm by H. Redfem, udiUe BenSon Court, adjoining, is by Lutyens (1933). 

Famous Mrmbbus: Henry Dunster (first President of Harvard), Pqpys, 
Charles Kingsley, Parnell, and A. C. Benson (Master). 

W<e now recrost tbe Cam and f<^w Bridge St~ fai ndikii 
(L) ia St. Clement's Churdt (fi 3). E.E. but modi aftarad. ‘Os 
tbe aame side stands the bighbr interesting *Ctanh cT tie IMy 

dating ftomc. 1130. IhediaBOdewnSl^^ 
die ISth cent, and the whde ndhksdy sestoced Ja ISO. 
lifdiind tbe-Roond Church is the building of . the Vnbm Sddetyi 
oon&di^ ft detethqc hi^ a dinistmcffia, and a la 9 i‘i£hni»t. 

^ St Kdm’B St. hTm JoiaiY CsBiga Pi C:§, 
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foiMded in 1511 by Liuly Max^M Beaufort (seci^^. 555) and 
replacing the 13th cent. Hospital pf St. John. 

Tbe First Court, entered by a fine ^Gateway, with a statee of St. John, 
the Beaufort Vales* supporting the royal arms, and the Tudor rose and 
portcullis, was built in ISlp-ld under the .direct supervision of St John 
Fl«her, executor of the foundrm. The 5. side was rebuilt in 1772. On the N. 
side is the large Chapel, built by Sir Gilbert Scott(1864-<69)ia anearly E^. style 
(open 11-1 &2r4: services on Sun. at 10.30 &6,onTues., Wed.,Thura., &Sat 
at 6.30). Betwecm the first and second courts is the *Hall, a fine panellM room 
with an open roof. Its many portraits include one of Wordsworth, by f idrers- 
— The ^Second Court, an admirable example of Elizabethan brickwork 
(1598-1602), by Ralph Symons, practically unchanged and of a lovelA plum- 
colour, justifies Ruskin’s praise of it as uie most perfect in the University. 
Cbi the N. side is the ^Combination Room, one of tbe finest pani^Ued guleries 
in England (rich plaster ceiling; interesting portraits). — The Third ^urt 
was in building between 1624 and 1674. On the N^. side is the Old Library 
(11-1 in term), on tbe first floor, Jacobean in its fitting up and containing 
many valuable autograph letters, MSS. and early printed books, inclu^g 
Lat» Margaret's Book of Hours (French; early ISth cent.), and a vellum copy 
of Cranmer’s or the 'Great* Bible (1539). — From this court' tbe Ootfaick 
New Court 0827-31), by Rickman and Hutchinson, is approached by thek 
picturesQue 'Bridge of Sighs,* crossing tbe Cam. Thence we may enter the 
beautiful College Grounds, a good approach to the ‘Backs.* We return to 
the Third Court by Robert Grumbold’s lovely Old Bridge (1696; completed 
1712). — Behind the chapel (and reached from the Second C^ourt) is Chapel 
Court (partly Victorian), extended in 1939 by Sir Edward Maufe, with 
North Court, facing Bridge St., beyond. The sculptures are by Eric Gill 
(Chapel Court) and Vernon Hill (N. Court), the stone beasts by A. P. Hardi- 
man (St John's St gate) and Charles Wheeler (Bridge St. gate). 

Famous Members: Sir Thomas Wyatt, Roger Ascham, Lord BurghI4y, 
Robert Greene, Thos. Nashe, Ben Jonson (doubtfbl), Strafford, Lord Fuk- 
land, Fairfax. Herrick, Stilling^eet, Matthew Prior, Bentley, Sir John Herschel, 
Chas. Churchill, Erasmus Darwin, Home Tooke, Wilbeiforce, Wordsworth 
(inscription in College Kitchen), Palmerston, Kirke White, Samuel Butler, 
and many bishops and archbishops. < 

Next to St. John’s is ^Trinity College (C2), the largest 
college in the sister Universities (700 students). It was estab- 
lished in 1546 by Henry VIII, who incorporated the earlier 
foundations of King’s Hall and M ichaelhouse (going back to 


1317). 

Second- and third-year students at Trinity are still known as 'Junior* and 
*Semor Sophs,* i.e. 'Sophomores,* an old (Cambridge term for such students 
that has been adopted in American universities. The undergraduates wear 
gpwna of a darker lidue than those at Caius. The Master is appointed by the 
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The dignified and hannonioiis interior (i90 ft. tong; weekday! M)ha! ihw 
rival! among Ubrariei in En^d. The bookcases, finely carved by flrtaifag 
Gibbons, support busts of Newton, Bacon (both by Roubiliac), Tennyson 
(by Woolner), and other eminent members of the college. The *St8tue of 
Lord Byron, at the S. end, by Thorvaldsen, was meant for Westminster 
Abbey but was refused admission. The curious stained^glass window above it 
is an example of a tost 18th cent, process. The glass cases contain iUuminat^ 
MSS., autograph writings of Milton, Thackeray, Tennyson, Byron, and 
Housman, mlics of Newton, and other objects of interest. —To the S. of 
Nevile's Court is the New Court, built by Wilkins in 1 S2S, to the E. of whi ch 
is Bishop's Hostel, a separate building of 1670. From its W. side we enter the 
^College Grounds, stiu beautiftil, though the famous lime trees have been 
felled. The view from the bridge (1763-5) is charming. — Opposite the Great 
Gateway are the two dark WheweWs Courts (I860). 

Famous Members (besides those incidentally mentioned and about SO 
bishops): Essex, Coke, Herbert, Cowley, Marvell, Dryden, Judge Jeffreys, 
Porson (Fellow), Melbourne, Thirlwall, Kinglake, Edward Fitsi^rBld, 
Arthur Haliam, Gallon, Clerk-Maxwell (Fellow), Farrar, Lord Aaon (Fellow), 
Balfour, F. W. Maitland, Stanford (Organist), Sir James Frazer, A. E. 
Housman (Fellow), Baldwin, Raylei^, Rutherford (Fellow), Eddi^on. 
Jeans, Gowland Hopkins, and Pandit Nehru; also members of the royal 
family, including Edward VII and George VI. Thackeray (like Henry Esmond) 
occupied the ground-floor rooms on the N. side of the Great Gateway, and 
Newton those on the first floor. Macaulay had the ground-floor rooms next 
the chapel. Byron is said to have 'kept* in Nevile's Court (on the first floor 
of the central staircase on the N. side, next the Library), Haliam had romns in 
the New Court (first floor, central staircase, S. side), but his friend Tennyson 
did not live in college. Among^celebrated Masters of Trinity were Abp. 
Whitgift, Bp. Pearson, Dr. Isaac Barrow, Richard Bentley, William WheweU, 
Mcmtague Butler, and J. J. Thomson. 

To the S. of Trinity, opposite the restored 14th cent, church 
of St, Michael, stands Odus CoU^ (D2, 3; pronounced 
‘Keys’), properly Gonville and Cains, founded by Edmund 
Gonvilie in 1348 and refounded by Dr, Caius in 1557. It is pre- 
eminently the medical college of the University. The under- 
graduates wear blue gowns with black facini^. 

Wc pass through a moSexa gateway occupying the site of the small Gate of 
Humility (now preserved in the Master’s garden) into Tree Court (1868-^. 
From this court the Gate of Virtue (W.) gives access to the Caius Court, the 
exit from which, opposite the Ch^l, is the Gate of Honour, a charming 
tittle Renaissance gateway, leading to Senate House Passage. On the right m 
Caius Court is Gonville Court, lefaced c. 1750. The Hall (1853) contaios 
interesting portraits. In the Chapel (1375; modernised 1718) are quaint 
monuments to Dr. Caius (d. 1573), Dr. Legge (d. 1607), and Dr. Perse (d. 
1615). — On the other side of Uie street is St. Michael's Court, 

Famous Members: Gresham, Harvey, Jeremy Taylor, Wharton, Thnriow, 
Hookham Frere, Sedey (Fellow), and J. £. Fleacer. 

The favourite short excursion is to Grantchester (2^ m. S.W.; tea-wdeos) 
either by river or footpath. This vfflage. afibctionately sung by Rupertwobke, 
is (dlta wrongly identified with Granteorycse. 'Byron’s Pool’ here was named 
after Lord Byron. Walkers should go on to (3^ m.) Tnmqnngton (Green Mietr) 
with an eariy^Dec. cburdi (*Bra8S iff 12^), and a War Men^rial CroH, hjf 
Brie Gill. The successor of the mill of Chaucer’s 'Reeve’s Tale>’ supposed to 
have iftspixM Tennyson’s ’Mtiler’s Daughter,’ was burned down m 
Thm Cambridge is 2 m. N. by a pleamt road (motoi^bus). — Other pfte 
of interest are Madingley (3* m. N.W.), a pretty village wiUi a lebtuh windmill, 
and die Tudor mannon occupy by Edward VU while keqang his teems at 
Cambridge (now a University bosM); on the way is an American Memorial 
Cemetery (IW). Cherry Hinton church (3 m. SJL), with an E.E. ctoGd; 
Flribofira, 4j^ m. S.E, with a church showiim a esnous mixture of Dec., 
and Pem< (good brasses); In^ngttm HdU (3 m. N.; 16th cent), for 300 years 
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l>}wy*; the ctodici of Bman tad Kk^ton (3 a. oad 7 m> witfk 
miaiu ptimixiss (13-4Sfhfiettt); Boutm. li m. b^ondKiagiton, soofhar 
ftoA^cliiifcIi and toe oldett dfdoq wiiidiniU uiBntfbuid<1633); and ttie Gogmavflf 
mat <the ^OosB'i 222 ft.), with WtmdMmry Can^ (4 m. S.&>, travened by 
the Boman Via uevana. 

Fkom Cambrddqb to Miumbnhall, 22 m. Railway in 1 far. We follow 
the Newmarket road, leaving on the lot <4^ m.) Qujf, a name perhaps derived 
from *Cow Ey* (island). — At (6 nu) BoUisham, where the early-Dec. church 
has fine screens, we tom left. — 9i m. Swaffhtan Prior has two Ohurches in 
its churchyard (one disuse^ — lli m. BurwtU has a palimpsest brass (c. 
1542) in its chui^. Burweu Pen and Wieken Fen (N.T.X 2 m. and a m. K.. 
are untoudied areas of fenland reserved as a sanctuary for the char^eristic 
insects and fiowars (visitors must sign an undertaking to abide by the rotes 
of preservation). — IS m. Fordham. Attached to the N. porch of the chmch 
h me singular Chapel of St. Mary, tslehem church, 3 m. N.E., haa a fine 
14th cent, lectern and a good roof, while that of Landwade (1445), 2iA. S.W., 
remotely situated, is practically uniestored and contains C^on monuments. 
At Chippenham^ 2i m. S.E.. where the church haa some ancient waUpaint- 
IngSt is another undrained fen (also N.T.), more strictly preserved. — ^\22 m. 
MSHaohall (67S0 inhab.; Bird-in-Hand, RB. 19/6, P. 9 gs., at Beck Roj^ m. 
N.; BeU, in the town) has a ISth cent, market cross and ^ beautiful *dhttrGh 
with hammerobeam roof. A valuable hoard of Roman silver (4th cent.) was 
unearthed near here in 1946. The main Norwich road (Rte. 70) is 1 m. E. 

From CUmbridoe to Huntingdon, 17i m. Railway in |-1 hr. ^ Crossing 
Magdalene Bridge, we follow the Roman Via Devana (A 604) N.W.. past 
Oirton College. At S m. we may turn r. for 2 m. to visit the reed-thatdied 
churth ci Long Stanton St. MichaeVs. — At (9i m.) Fen Stanton we diverge 
r. for (12 m.)lk. Ives (3100 inhab.; Golden Lion, RB. 17/3, P. U gs.), which 
ascribm its foundation to St. Ivo, a Persian missionary-bishop (6th cent.). 
On the ^d btidge spanning the Ouse is a chapel of the 15th cent, (partly re- 
built in 1689). Oliver Oomwell (statue in the market*place) lived here for 
five years. AB Saints* is a good 15th cent, church. A 14th cent, tithe-barn. 
N. of the town, is known as CromwelVs Barn, — 17^ m. Huntingdon (Rte.|49). 

PnoM Cambrokib to Long Meuiobd, 33 m. in c. U hr. — Hills Rd. leads 
S.E. past the *Gogs* (see above). — Baisham, 3i m. N. of (10^ m.) Union, 
hat a Dec. and Parp. church with two 15th cent, brasses. At Hadstock, 2 m. 
S. of Lintom the diurch has important early 1 1th cent, portions, ascribed to 
Canute. — Bt^ond (19 m.) Haverhill (4100 inhab.) we bear 1. on A 109^ off 
die Colchester road, and descend the charming valley of the Stour. Thechurch 
of (23 m.) StokedfjhClare has a painted *Doom* of the 15tb century. — 27 m. 
Oaie prmerves some remains of the Augustinian Priory founded here in 1248, 
in whidi was buried Lionel, first Duke tA Qarence (d. 1368^ son of Edward 
HI; but only a fow mounds represent Uie famous castle that was held by the 
setm-rqyal ftunuies of Strongbow, De Burgh, and Mortimer. — 29t m. 
Cavendish church contains tombs of the Cavendish family (whose conneraon 
with the place ended in 1553); more interesting is the round'towered Norman 
diurdi of Pemhw, across the Stour. — 33 m. Long Me{ford, see p. 572. 

Prom Cambridge to Ely, wee below; to Norwkk or Bury St. Edmundt 
eifi <13 m.) Newmarket, see Rte. 70. 

49. iiltOM CAMBRIDGE TO ELY AND KING^ LYNN 

' Road. 45 m. (A 10). — Railway. 41| m. in 1-14 hr. Principal Stations: 
144 m. Ely, junction for March (154 m.; throuiMralns to Lincoln). •— 
30| m. Dovmham, — 414 m. King's Lynn. 

The Ely road turns r. out of Oambridgo aft^ crossing 
Mfigdatene Bridge,— -4 m. Mikon has a Norman chaaoel* 
mA) and 17th cent altar^mils lirits dnudi, and nxmunieiits 
hy JFlaxnum and Chai^rey. Beyond (Si m.) ate 
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16 in. ISiY (£4ni2r, RB. 19/6, P. 10 gs.; BeU, ^nilar 
deri^ its fiame.Ceel island')* wocxMog to Bede, from the 
eels in the river, is a small dty (10,000 iidiab.) situated on an 
eminence rising from the left W.) bank of the Ouse. 

Tli 0 /ifc ah' proper b an ana (7 m. by 4 m.), in fhe ndddle of Catnbri^ 
ihtre, but the oame b now applied to the whole N. of the thire. The hbti^ 
of the eaUMdral b the hbtory of the place, though the ble is associated abo 
with the final straggle of Hjenreward the Wake, the *Last of the Bngtbh,' 
against the Nonniui invaders (1070-71). 

The ^Cathedral (dedicated to the Holy THnity), one of tho 
longest and most varied churches in England, is a huge cruci<* 
form structure representing an architectural history of four 
centuries. Services on weekdays at 7.40, 8, & 5, on Sun. at 8.15, 
10.30, 11.30, & 3.45. 

Hbtohy. Ihe first edifice was a Benedictine abbey establbhed by St. 
Ethdditda tor Audrey), ()ueen of Northumbria, who took refuge bm in 
the home or her ^Ihood and became abbess in S73. The present structure 
was begun in lOSf by Abbot Simoon; the transepts and B. end were completed 
by 1106, three yean before the church was rabed to cathedral rank. The 
Norman nave seems to have been finished e. 1189, and the Oalilee or W. 
porch was added by Bp. Eustace (1 198-1 21S). Bp. aimh of NorthwM (12^ 
34) lengthened die choir by six exquisite bays in the B.E. styb. In 1322 the 
M of me cen^ tower wi^ed the Norman choir and gave Aim de WabtHt~ 
ham (1322-28) and his team of craftsmen the opportunity of erecting the loveb^ 
and original Dec. octagon and the three W. bays of the present dob. Thw 
designedalso dm Lady Chapel The chantries at the B. end of the chuid 
belong to the Beip. period (1486-1333). The N.W. transept was perhaps 
never finided. 

Exterior. The most prominent part is the West Fronf^ 
induding the castdlated West Tower, the Galilee Porch, and 
the South- West Transit. With the exception of the octagonal 
top and turrets (Dec,), the whole of the striking tower belongs 
to the Transition Norman period (1174-89), though the ladk of 
the N.W. transept robs the fa^de of its full measure of dignity. 
Tlie unique Central Octagon is one of (he marvels of medieval 
building. . 

iNiERgiR. The EJB. *Galilee Porch consists of two simpl)^ 
vault^ bays, with blind arcades. The doorway leading Into 
the nave is almost too iffldy moulded. From the W. end d 
the church we obtain a most impressive vista of its full length, 
the aidiitecinre mcreasmg in tidiness as the eye travels m to 
the stained glass of the E end lancets. The interior of tfai 
West Tower (adm. Ij; parties at 1 1.30 & 3 ; also at 4 in summw), 
with its arcaded galleries, has a 19th cent pain^ 

S.W. Trmsept, in dm Norman 'Dansition style, to rii^ 
arcaded walls, triforium, and derestoiy. It is adjoined by the 
semteircular Chapel of $L Catherine 
Tbe aanow^Avs of twdve hays (1100-89), mrae «r iM 
Gotomporaneous widi that of Fderbdoush* is an Inmosmi 
examde of to^Noiman w(«ic. Il» trifbte aicade as vei) 
neariy equal in bdaht to the mdn arcadeil both in mree to 
tnaaepts. Maidve the pien an^ Cwf an h 
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comparisoa with the earlier work of the transits or of Durham 
and Gloucester. The old unadorned roof has been r^laced 
by a 19th cent, painted ceiling, but the S. aisle-vault in the four 
E. bays retain their original 12th cent, colouring. The windows 
in the N. aisle are Perp. insertions, those in the S. aisle have 
been restored to their original Norman form. In the S. aisle 
is the Prior^s Doorway (c. 1140; closed in winter) with rich 
external ornament, and near it is the fragment of a Saxon Cross 
(PL 2), erected to Ovinus, principal *housethegn’ of BtheMreda. 
The S, Doorway i also richly decorated outside, at the E. rad of 
the aisle, was the monks* entrance from the cloisters. Nw the 
W. end of the nave lies Prior Alan de Walsingham (A. 3), 
under a marble slab from whidi the brass has disappeared.\ 

The lower parts of the Great Transepts, which have aisles 
on both sides, show the oldest work in the cathedral (1083- 
1107). In the E. aisle of the N. arm is the Chapel of St, Edmund^ 
with a 14th cent, screen and a 12th cent, wall-painting of St. 
Edmund*s Martyrdom. The adjoining Chapel of St. George 
has been restored as a War Memorial by Sir Guy Dawber. 

The great ^’''Central Octagon has been described as 
**perhaps the most beautiful and original design to be found 
in the whole range of Gothic architecture.** Alan de Walsing- 
ham (or, more probably, his caipenter William Hurley), “al^ne 
of all the architects of Europe, conceived the idea of ^tting rid 
of die narrow, tall opening of the central tower, which thou^ 
possessing exagg^at^ height, ^ve neither grace nor dignity to 
the principal feature. Accor<&ig]y, he took for his base the 
whole breadth of the church** (Fergusson). The octagon is 
formed by four larger and four smaller arches. The wooden 
lantern is set in such a manner as to have its angles opposite the 
fac^ of the stone octagon below. All England was searched to 
find oaks of sufficient size for the comer-posts (63 ft. long). 
The roof forms **the only Gothic dome in existence.** The 
details are admirable. The best general view is from die S.W. 
ang^, near die door of the Vergers’ Vestry. 

The *Choir is separated from the Octagon by a 19th cent, 
screen. The division between the E.E. and portions is 
very diatidy marked. The derestory windows in the E.E. 
part are triplets, set flush with the outer wall. The details of 
the three W. bays *‘aie equal to anything in Europe for elegance 
and appropriateness” (Fergusson). The upper stalls date from 
die 14th cent, but the other furnishings are of the 19th century* 
most interesting monumentuCbe^nning in the S. aisle) 
are those of Bp. William de Luda (Louth; 1290-98; PL 20), 
1^. Barnet <1366-73; PL 17), John liptoft, Earl of Worcester 
(beheaded 1470; R 16), Bp. Hotham (1316-37; PL 14), Epl 
Him Nordiwold (12:»^54; WL 7), Bp. Wilhani cd Kilkeni^ 
G9Hk.PI. 5L Bo. Bedman 11501-4^: PL 4). and Dean 
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Cssar (d. 163Q. The nKmument (PI. 6) next to Bp. Northwold^s 
tomb is probably the canopy of Bp. Hotham (see above). — ' 
At the £. end of«the N. aide is the over-elaborate Chantry ^ 
Bp, Alcock (d. 15(X)), and in the corresponding position to w & 
is the Chantry of Bp. West (d. 1533), a graceful combination of 
the classic and medieval styles. In the Retf^o-Choir is the 
monument of Card, de Luxembourg (d. 1443; PI. 10), Abp. of 
Rouen and Bp. of Ely. Behind the dtar-screen are the black 
marble tomb-slab of Bp. Nigel (1133-74) and the tomb of Bp. 
Allen (d. 1845; Pi. 8), with a slab of Alexandrine mosaic, made 
of materials once intended for the tomb of Napoleon at Paris. 

To the N.E. of the N. transept is the ♦Lady Chapel, a fine 
Dec. structure (1321-49), which served as a parish churdh 
from 1566 to 1938. It is elaborately decorated, but its hundred 
of statuettes are all (save one) h^dless — a mutilation due to 
Lord Protector Somerset (154'^. 

The Cloisters are now represented mainly by the E. walk, forming the 
S. entrance to the nave. To the B. of the S. transept are parts of the /n- 
ftrmary (fine examples of Norman work). The remains of the Conventual 
Buildinos, to the S. of the doister^ indude also the Prtor*s House and tibe 
exquisite *Prior Crauden's Chapei (Dec.; 1321-41), with a 13th cent, under- 
crofL which, like the £ly Porta, is now used by the King*s School, refounded 
in 1543 but claiming an uninterrupted descent from the monastic school at 
which Edward the Confessor (d. 1066) was a pupil. The chapel is open always; 
the boys* dining-hall in term-time when not in use.jr The Deanery was con- 
structed from the old Guest HaU and retains some of its 13-14th cent, work 
and remains of the 12th cent, monks' kitchen. The cathedral precincts (S. 
side) indude a pleasant Park. Thence the Great Gateway (£7y Porta) of the 
monastery leads out to the Gallery, by whidi street we may turn r^t to regain 
the W, front of the cathedral. The Bishop* s Palace (L) is mainly. 18ih cent., 
but retains wings built by Bp. Alcock and the Long Gallery buUt by Bp. 
Goodrich (d. 1534). 

Ibc Church of St. Mary, a little W. of the palace, dates from 
1215. The vicar^, adjoining the churchyard on the W., was 
a residence of Oliver Crtnnweli. — The course of the Camlmdge 
trial eights is on the Cam near Ely, and is used by the Univer- 
sity crew for practice in Lent term. 

Motor-Buses to March, Wisbech, Cambridge, Newmarket, St. Ives, Lynn. 

From Ely to Newmarket, 13i m. Railway in i hr- — 5 m. Soham (4850 
inhab.) was the seat of an abbey founded by St. Fdix (d. 634), apostle of B. 
AngliR' The 12th cent, church has a Perp. tower and in the street is a sted- 
yard'(1740) erected for weighing carts in the toll-road days. — 84 m. Ford- 
ham, see p. 560. — We pass Mween Landwade (r.; p.560) and SnaUweU 
0.; round church tower) and, entering Suffolk, reach (IH to.) Extdng, 
a pleRsant old village, the mother-parish of Newmarket. — 134 ni. Naw^ 
market, see Rte. 70. 

From Ely to Peterborough, 37 m. Railway vift March in c. 1 hr. We 
follow A 142 W. to (6 m.) Sutton, which has a large and light churdi of C. 
1370; and cross the New and the Old Bedford River (the ca n a li se d Ouae) at 
(7 m.) Mepe/. — Beyond (12 m.) Chatteris (SSSO inhab.; Geoi|M) ^ 
left along the Forty-Foot Drain, dog tar Cornelius Vermuyden In Hbn 17fib 
century. — 21 m. Ransey (5750 inhab.; Lion, RB. 15/6. P. 7 gs^ to a partly 
Norman church and the ruined gatehouse (N.T.; late Idtli cent) ^imlopor* 
taat Benedictine Abbey (969), to 13th cent Lady C^pd of wl^ now 
inootpcnaied in the. Grammar School. — turn N;W. and N. fey (30 ut) 
mdttksey (Falcon), an old country town (8700 idiab.) trifh a fine lStb cant 
dnttdi tower and ^lie. — 37 m. Peterborough, sae Rte. 49. 
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WaifolBni). TIm dmrch iadiidM a Nonnan arcade: the local mdaeom la 
mtefesting; and on the North Brink of the Nene ia Peekowr Hmm (K.T.; 
1722<-40), with a stra^ rococo interior (adm* Mar.>Oct., Wed., Thura., A 
Sat. 7r^$ \ also Mon. & Fn. in July-Aug. ; 1/). Visits may he paid to the^urdhea 
of WtUs^ken (1 m. N.E.; Norman). Wtit Wolttm (3 m. N.; E.E. a fine 
13th cent, window and a detached bell-tower), Bmneth (2i m. S.E.: Norman^ 
E.E., and Ferp.), and Leverington (2 m. N.W.; beautifiil steeple and pordi; 
tomb of Goldsmith’s Tony Lumpkm in N.E. comer). 

We follow the canalised Nene, and cross it on to A 47 at (19 m.) GuyMrne, 

— March {Griffin, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs.). 5 m. S., is a market town (13,000 
inhab.) end an important railway junction. The church of St. Wendreda baa 
a fine hammer-beam roof, with more than a hundred angels admirably 
carved in the round (ISth cent.). — A 47 leads W. to (27 m.) Thomey (Rose 
& Crown, P.R.), the site of a great Benectictine abbey founded in 972. The 
nave of the church (1 108) has later sculptures on its W. front. — 34i m. 
Peterborough, see Rte. 49. 

From Lynn to Thetford, see Rte. 70; to Norwich, see Rte. 70; to Spalding, 
see p. 543; to Hunstanton and Yarmouth, see Rte. 74. 

70. FROM LONDON TO NEWMARKET AND NORWICH 

Road, 1094 m. (A 11) vii (29^ m.) Bishop*s 5for(/brd, (604 m.) Newmarket, 
and (80 m.) Thetford. A good alternative for Norwich (158 m.) is to follow 
the'L;^ road (Rtes. 68. 69) to Downham Market, and proceiM thence vid 
Swaffnam and East Dereham. 

Railway vi& Chimbridge, 124 m. in 3jr-4 hrs. Princtoal Stations: To 
(S5| m.) Cambridge, junction for Newmarket (13^ m.) and Bury St. Edmonds 
(28 m.). see Rte. 6L — • 7(4> m. Ely (see Rte. 69). — 86^ m. Brandon. 

934 m. nietford, junction for Swaffham (Hi m.). — 1084 m. Attleborough.--^ 
1131 m. Wynunidham, junction for East Dereham (11| m.) and Fakenhmt 
(244 01 .). — 124 m. Norwich (Thorpe). 

From London Tottenham, Walthamstow, and loping 
Forest to (161^ m.) Eitping^ see the Blue Guide to London, — 
23\ m. Harlow. To the leftof the old village is rising a large new 
town, planned by F. Gibberd. — The church of (25i m.) 
Sawbr^ewonh contains good brasses. — 29^ m. 

Stortford (12,750 inhab.; George, RB. 17/6-21/, P. 11 gs.; 
Chequers, RB. 16/6, P. 8^ gs.) has a fine church (c. 1400) with 
contemporary woodwork, and a boys* public school. The old 
vicarage in South Rd., where Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902) was 
bom, is now the Rhodes Museum (adm. Mon.- 2-4, Tues.-Fri. 
lp.30-12, 2-5.30, Sat. 2-6; 1/). 

FhOM Bishop’s Stortpord to Braintree, 17i m. (A 120). Tlib road skirts 
the N. side M Hatfield Forest (N J. ; 980 acres), a woodland area with a boating 
lake (teas). 3 m. S. beyond the Torest is Hatfield Broad Oak, where the large 
church contains a fine mailed effigy Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford (d. 1221). 

— 9 m. <heat Dunmow (Saroom’s Head, T.H., RB. 17/, P. 8 gs.). At lAtue 

Dunmasy, 24 m. S.E., ate the remains of Dunmow Priory, where by an old 
*custofl|^a flitch of bacon could be claimed by any mamed couple who had 
**not repented them, slewing or waking, of their marriage in a year and a day.’* 
The o^h was oifdoaily taken kneeluig before the Prior; the ’jury’ of (he 
presenfr-day revivalis ah innovation. Felstead, 1 m. fbrther, has a faaioiii 
school <i^t Felsted), founded 1564, at which Richard Cromwefi was a 
pupil. 174 m. Mnsdntree, see Rte. 71. ^ _ 

About 6 m. N. of Dunmow and 11 m. N.E. of Stortford (yiS Slserduan,- 
with m good Nomum church) is Timxtod (<^ofi, RB. 13/6), a tiny town with 
quaint old houses and a Jacobean Guildhall upon wooden pillars. It was the 
birUifdaoe M Samuel Porchas (15757-1626) of the Tilgrimes,* and was once 
noted fisc its cnden. The nacHM» *CAarcn (t4-lSth cent.) has a cooapiGaoai 
erocketed spire (ISO ft), pmnaded b utt r esa ea, and grotesque gugoytet. The 
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(oalti pu^t, N. and S. pordies. and timber roofs are noteworthy. Chickney, 
3i m. S.W., has a very primitive Norman churdi. — Great Bardfieid (LitUe 
Bardfield Hall, KB. 22/6, P. 12 gs.), 4| m.B., and Ftncfdngfield, l^m. farther 
Nk, are two notably attractive villages. 

We re-enter Essex and readi (38 m.) Newport^ a typical .W. 
Essex town with a long street and many 16->17th cent, houses^ 
some decorated with pargetting, or moulded plaster-work. 
Newport has a fine Peip. church; even better is the bne at 
Clavering, a remarkably attractive village on the Storn 4 m. 
W. — 4^ m. Audley End is the palatial Jacobean *Mwsion 
begun in 1603, on the site of the Benedictine Walden /mbcy, 
by Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, reduced in size by 
Vanbrugh in 1721, and sold to the government by urd 
Braybrooke in 1948. The principal state rooms, including the 
huge Great Hall with splendid wood and plaster work, and 
containing notable Enghsh portraits and other paintings (lent 
by Lord Braybrooke), are open (Apr.-Oct.) on Thurs., Sat., 
Sun., and Bank Holidays 9.30-5.30 (adm. 2/). 

Hm 15th cent. Abbey Farm buildings are now restored as a home for retired 
dergy, known as the College of St. Mark. 

About li m. E. is the charming little town of Saftron Walden (6800 inhab.; 
Rose A Crown, T.H., RB. 18/, P. 8^ ffi.; Abbey, private. RB. 15/, P. 5b gs.), 
with a fine Perp. diurch and some picturesque timbered building, induding 
the former Sun Inn (N.T.), a notable 15th cent, house, with 17th cent, parget- 
ting. In the grounds of the interesting little museum, which contains a pillory, 
are the ruins of the 12th cent, castle. The old Grammar School was the head- 
quarters in 1941-45 of the 65th Figbter Wing of the U.S.A.A.F.. in memory 
of whom a Sports Centre has been laid out. — At Hempstead, 6 m. E.. IMck 
Turpin (1705-39), the highwayman, was bom, and in the Harvey Chapd in the 
diurch Ue William Harvey (1578-1657) and Sir Eliab Harvey (1758-1830), com- 
mander of the Temeraim* at Trafalgar. 

At (43i m.) Great Chesterford we enter Cambridgeshire. 
iekleton, 1 m. N., has a church with Roman monolithic 
oohmms, late-Saxon details, and a *sacring* bell outside the 
spire. Several roads to Cambridge bear off to the left, but we 
Inep ri^t on A 11, crossing Fleam Dyke and, on Newmarket 
Heath, the DeviVs two (Saxon?) earthen ramparts. 

60j- m. Newmarket (10,200 inhab.; Rutland Arms, RB. 23/, 


P. 11 gs.; Golden Lion, RB. 21/6, P. 9 gs.; White Hart, T.H;, 


RB. 18/, P. 81 gs.; White Lion, 


1/6, P. 9 g 
i,RB. 1^8/6, 


P. 7 gs. ; prices raised 


during the races) is the headquarters of English horse-racing. 
Racing here, begim under James I, has bm more or less 
rqpilar since the time of Charles 1. Part of the old Palace in 
the High St., built by Charles II, still exists, and the houses of 
*01d Q* (Duke of Queensbeny) and Nell Gwynne are pointed 
out; but the old White Hart hotel was destroyed by a bomb in 
1941. A serious fire at Newmarket- in 1683 hurried away the 
royal party, thereby upsetting the Rye House Plot (see p. 547). 

Tbp most Important of the races decided on the fismous racecourse on 
Newmarket Hemh. 11 m. 8.W., are the *Two Thoupaad Gu in eas* (spring^ 
the °*OaMrewit^* (bet.), and the *CambridiMhire’ (OcL). Special pensMca 
it necMiMHy to vmt any of the Tuning Stables, but ^ mor ning ja H ops on 
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At Kirliing.A^ m. S» the diurch has « fine 12th oeot. doorway and mona- 
ments of the Norths, me gatehouse (1530) of whose mansion to the S. 


From Newmarket to Ipswich, 40 m. (A 45). Railway in 
li-14 hr. The road passes near (11 m.; r.) the roundr church 
tower of Little Saxhorn. 

14 m. BURY ST. EDMUNDS (Angel, fadng the Abbey, 
RB. 21/, P. 10-12 gs.; Suffolk, T.H., Butter Market, RB. 18/6, 
P. 9 gs.; Everard's, Com Hill, RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.), the county 
town (20,050 inhab.) of West Suffolk, and the seat of the bi^op 
of St. Edmundsbury & Ipswich since 1914, takes its name from 
the shrine of St. Edmund, last king of East AngUa (d. c. 87(9, 
which was long a famous resort of pilgrims. The abl^y erected 
here in the 11th cent, became one of the noblest and wealthiest 
in England, but it is now almost a total ruin. 

The town to-day corresponds closely with Carlyle*8 description of it 
('Past & Present') as "a prosperous, brisk town beautifhUy mversifyins, 
with its clear brick houses and ancient clean streets, ... the general grauy 
face of Suffolk; looking out pleasantly . . . towards the rising sun," and having 
on its E. edge, "long, black, and massive, a range of monastic ruins." In 
1214, in the abbey church, the barons, with Abp. Langton at their head, 
drew up the 'Petition of the Barons,* the basis for Magna Charta. 

The existing remains of the Abbey are a]>proached from 
Angel Hill, on the E. side of the town, in which is the Athe^ 
meum, a graceful building in the Adam style. Opposite the 
Angel Hotel, where Sam Weller first encountered Job Trotter, 
is Sie Abbey Gateway (1327-47), now the entrance to a public 
garden in which are the formless ruins of the refectory, the 
abbot’s house, etc., and the Abbofs Bridge (13th cent.) across 
the Lark. Beyond the river are the modem buildings of King 
Edward VI School Farther S. is the * Norman Tower, a magnhi* 
cent example of early Norman work, executed with the axe 
and not with the chisel (Parker). Behind it, and surrounded by 
a huge graveyard, are the extensive rubble remains of the W. 
front of the abb^ church, incorporating a row of more modem 
houses. Adjoining the Norman Tower is the Cathedral of St, 
James, with a noble nave begun in 1438, and good 19th cent, 
windows and roof; and a little farther S. is St. Mary% anoth^ 
good 15th cent, church, with a magnificent open nave roof 
and a fine waggon roof in the choir. In the S. aisle are the tomb 
and chantry-ceiling of John Baret (1467) and the brass cff Jankyn 
Smith and his wife (1487), while S. and N. of the choir are 
imposing Bniry Carewe tombs (1536 and 1501). The N. or 
Notyrghcun Porch (1437) has an elaborate vault and keystone. 
In the N.E. comer of the sanctuary is the grave of Mary 
Tudor (1496-1533), sister of Henry VIII. 

The Queen Anne house (N.T.) at No. 8 Angel HiU contains the na a M but 
excellent Gershom^Parkiiigton Cweetion of clocks and watches. 

Abbeygate St or Oiurdiigate St., in whidi is a notable 
liukpendmt Chapel^of 1711, lead to Com HiB, the badnesi 
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centre of the town. In the Traverse is Cupoia House (16$3}^ 
a dignified town mansion, the best of many 17-I8th cent, 
houses in Biny. Many streets have earlier houses and inns. 
A little below the Jacobean Town Hall here is the 12th cent. 
Moyses Hall (now a museum; adm. free weekdays 1(K1, l-S)^ 
whidi may have be^ a Jewish merchant's house. In Guildhall 
St., at the other end of Com Hill, is the Guildhall, withla porch 
of c. 1480. In Ncnthgate St. is the mined gatehouse of wr. Sav- 
iour's Hospital, where Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, died In 1447. 

Motor-Buses from Com Hill or Angel Hill to all destinations. \ 

Visits may be paid from Bury to ickworth (N.T.), 3 m. S.W.. a mansion 
begun in 17^ for the famous Earl of Bristol, with a iMrk onep to thapublk; 
Anwton, 5 m. N., where Jeremy Collier was rector in 1679-84; and Rusmrookf 
Hall (moated Elimbethan), 3 m. S.E.. now derelict, dose to a charmiut little 
dburdi. Hengrave Hall (now a school), 4 m. N.W., built by Sir Thos. Kytson, 
brother-in-law of Laurence Washinipon, contains a window with the Wash- 
ington arms surmounted by an eagle. 

The direct Road from Bury to Norwich (39i m.) leads vi& (6i m.) 
Ixworth and (19^ m.) Kenninghall. Here stood a palace of the Howards, 
Dukes of Norfolk (demoUshed 1650). It was the birthplace of Henry Howard 
(1517-47), the poet Earl of Surrey, and Mary I took refhge here in 1553 
before going to Framlingham. Quidenham church, 1 m. N., has a memorial 
ehapd to the U.S.A.A.F. — At (23^ m.) New Buckenham are the interesting 
remains of a Norman castle, while Old Buckenham has a thatched church. 
394 m. Norwich, see Rte. 71. 

On the Ipswich, Road (20 m.) Beyton church has a round tower and that 
at <224 m.) Woolpit a fine hammer-beam roof. — 28 m. Stowmarket (7325 
iidiab.; Fox, RB. 17/6, P. 64 gs.; King*s Head, RB. 15/. P. 54 gs.) trades in 
barley and manufactures ch^icals and agricultural implements. The church 
has a wooden spire 120 ft. high, rising above a square flint tower. At the old 
vicarage Milton used to visit his tutor Thomas Young <d. 1655). 

The neighbourhood is rich in interesting chutches, e.g.: at Combs, 14 m. 
S.j and Bacton and Cotton, 54 m. N., with notable roofs. — 314 m. Needham 
Market church shows a curious combination of hammer-beam roof and wooden 
clerestory. That of Barking, 2 m. S.W.,i8 notable for its screen- work and font. 
— 40 m. Ipswich, see Rte. 72. 


Boyond Newmarket we cross the Lark at (69 m.) Barton 
Mm (Bull, RB. 23/, P. 11 gs.), H m. S.E. of Mildenhall, and 
soon ^ter the level Breckland, wi^ expanses of fir and heather 
familiar to iieaders of ‘Lavengro,* small meres, and many 
f(»estiy estates and militaiy enclosures. 

A 1065 leads N.E. from Barton Mills to (94 m<) Brandon {Great Eastern, 
RB. 19/6, P. a gs.; Ouse, unite., on the xiver), a town of 2800 iidiab.. giving a 
tide to the Dukes of Hamfiton and Brandon. The town is in Skiffblk, the 
a^on in Nor^k, 1 m. S. of die ruined castle of Weettng (1 1th cent. ; adm. 6d.). 
About 24 m. N.E. are the ancient flint-quarries known as Grime's Graves 
Cadm. 6eL, closed Sun. till 2), about 360 cup-shaped hollows doselydusteied 
togtither, in whkh prehistonc drawiims were discovered. Brandon still has 
fiim-knappers, Bepreseatihg one or the oldest trades in the world. 

Ififmy ndUum airfietdi were estai^ahed hereabouts In 193^^ and 
wesamshs to ths men fell in the war have been set up id Eneden 
(U.$AA.F.; memorial window), 5 m. S. of Brandon, and FmwtU (R.NX 
A^.; Crott of Sacrifioc)| .6 m. N.W. The good dnircb of UdsaSeadt 
“■ ‘ nhaU road, oonndos a 


A,F.; Crott of SacrifioeX .6 m. N.W. The good dnircb of UdeoAeadt 
(Norman A &c.), "WTH airfidd on the MBdenhaU road, coninios a 
nmoaid to Lord KltsheneraL 1916L tome of idiose anoesiori <17-41^ 
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80 m. Tbetfoii (fieU, T.H., an ElizabeOian house, RB. 18/, 
P. gs.; Centndt RB. 16/6, P. 7 gs., utdic.), an andott town 
^50 Mub.) oa the little Ouse, was the seat of the fc/ng s 
East Anglia and of its bishops in 1075-94. It contains the scanty 
remains of a CbaUK Priory (founded in 1104; adm. 6d., doaed- 
Sun. till 2), of a i»ioty of the Canons of the Holy Si^iMtre 
n2th cratt), on ^ Brwdon road, and of a Dominican Friary 
(1340). The last is behind the andent Grammar School, wdikA 
claims descent from a 7th cent, choir-school The Castle HOI 
(80-100 ft high, 1000 ft round), at the E. end of the town, is the 
finest castle-mound in the country. Thomas Paine (1737-18M), 
author of ‘The Age df Reason,’ was bom in l^ite Hart St 
(tablet), near the Ancient House Museum (wedcdays KM or 5; 
adm. 3a. Mon., Wed., Frl, other days free). 

Euston Hall 4 S.E., built c. 1670 by Henry Bennet, Earl of Arltngto&s 

one of the memben of the Cabal, gave name to the famous London termhiot 
(built on the estate of the Dukes of Clrafton, then owners of Euston HaW. 

Motor-Buses to Brandon^ Newmarket Norwich, Bury St. Bounds, etc. 
— B 1110 leads N. for (22i m.) Bast Denham viS (121 m.) Watton ^uU. 
RB. 16/6, P. 6 gs.), and A 134 leads N.W. for (294 m.) Lynn. Near Watton 
are Wayland Wood (2 m. S.), said to be the scene of the *Babes in the Woo^* 
and Grii^on House (2 m. S.E.), supposed to be the residence of their wideed 
unde. 

94^ m. Attleborough (Griffin; Angel) has a Norman and Perp. 
church, with a magcuhoent *Rood-screen of c. 1475 surmount^ 
by mural paintings. — 100^ m. Wymondham (pron. *Windhsun* ; 
Abbey, unlic., RB* 17/6, P. 7 gs.), a market town (5700 ihhab.), 
has one of the finest ^Churches in Norfolk, ori^n^y belonging » 
to the priory (afterwards abbey) of SS. Mary and Alban (1 107). 
In 1349 the nave (mainly Norman) and N. aisle (Perp.) were 
assigned for the use of the parishioners, who added the W. 
tow^ about 1450. The E. tower and the original choir, of whidi 
only fragments remain, wehe retained by the monks. The 
Market Cross is a timber building of 1616. A recreation room 
occupies the 15th cent. Clu^tel of St. Thomas Bechet. Robert 
Kelt, the leader of the brief agrarian insurrection of 1549, was a 
tanner of WymondhanL 

About 34 m. W. IS HinghMU with a 14th oaot. church containing a bust 
(1919) of Abraham Lincoln. Bingham was the home oS Robert Uneolfi 
(d. about 1540), generally accepted as the earliest known ancestor of Abruna 
Lincoln. Richard Lincoln of Swanton Moriey (p. 581), buried in 1620 at 
Hinghasnt disinherited his son Edward, as a result of whidi his grandsoa 
Samud emigrated from Hingham In 1637, to become the first Americaa 
anceatpr of the Preddeat. Incnre was an Abraham Lincoln of Norwidi (b, 
about ldS5). 

Wecenli tbe Yarn and ater (109^ m.;^Nwwicb ^ta. 71). 
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71. LONDON TO CXlLCHESTESt, NORWICiL AND 
CROMER 

Road, 137 m. To (9i m.) Woo^ord vi& TotteDham and Wahhamstow. 
we the Afiie Guide to London. Thence follow A 1081 and A 12 to (18 in.) 
Oollows Corner, beyond Romford, where we turn 1. The direct route follows 
A 118 to Romford vift Stratford. — 33 m. Chdotsford (by-pass)./ — 55 m. 
Coldiester (^-pass). — 89^ m. Washbrook (r. for IpswicK^. — A 45. 754 m. 
C/aydon. — A 140. 114 m. Norwich. — A 147. 137m.Cromer. \ 

Railway from Liverpool St., 139 m. in 3i-4^ hrs.; to Norwidi,ll5 m. in 
2~3i hrs. Prindpal Stations: 204 m. Shenfield A Hutton, junction fw South- 
end (21 m.). and Burnham (23 ml). — 29i m. Chefansford. — 384 
junction for Braintree (64 m.) and Maldon (54 m.). — 464 m. Maiw's Tey, 
junction for Sudbury (114 m*) and Halstead (9 m.) — 5i4 m. Cokliester, 
junction fm: Walton-on-the-Naze (194 m*) viA Frinton (184 m.), md fof 
Clacton (19 m.). — 594 m. Manningtree, junction for Harwich (114 m.). — 
684 m* Ipswich, junction for Felixstowe (154 m.) and for the Yarmoum line 
(Rte. 72). — 804 m. Stowmarket. — 95 m. Diss. — 1004 m* Thetshall , — 
104 m. Forncett. — 115 m. Norwich (Thorpe). — 1234 m. Wroxham, junction 
fmr Aylsham {9 m.). — 131 m. North walsham, junction for MundesUiv (54 m.) 
— 1414 Cronier. Southend is reached also direct from Fenchurch St. 
(36 m. in 14-14 hr.). 

Steamers in summer from Tower Pier (daily exc. FH.) to Southend in 3 
hraj to Clacton in 54 hrs. 

This route runs diagonally across Essex, a county described by Norden in 
1594 as *Yaste, fhitefbl, and full of profitable things** and by Oeorge Oissing 
as **one of those quiet comers of fiat homely England, where man and beast 
seem on good terms with each other.** Except for the low lands on the 
Thames estuary and the E. coast, Essex is not flat, though nowhere hilly, 
and it includes some charming scenery of the rich, pastoral order. The ro^ 
forest that once covered the county is now reduce to Bpping Forest, but it 
has left its traces in the free use of massive timberwork in many churdies. 

From London to (18 m.) Gallows Corner^ where we turn left, 
we traverse the East End and suburbs of London. 

A 127, opposite, is the road to Southend, to be avoided at holiday 
dases. — 10 m. The Langdon Hills (378 ft.; r.) are a fine view-point for the 
Thames estuary. — 104 m. Laindon Church (r.) has a unique 15th cent, 
priest's houw of timber against its W. end. — 23 m. Prittlewell has a fine 
13fti cent, church and the refectory and prior's house of a 12th cent. Quniac 
Priory (now a muwum; adm. free weekdays, 11-4.30 or 6. and 3-8 on Sun. 
in summer). It is the ‘south end* of this old village that has grown into the 
famous seaside resort of (24 m.) SoutiiMid-oii-Sea {Palace, RB. 21/-25/, P. 
11 as.; Grand Pier, RB. 18/6, R 84 gs. — At Westdifif: West Cliff, RB. 
17/«5/6, P. 7-12 gs.; QueenX RB. 22/6-30/, P. 13-15 as.; Overcliff, RB. 21/, 
P. 8-12 gs. ; Imperial, RB. 2i/-25/, P. 94-14 gs.). with 1517850 inbab. Standiim 
at the mouth of the Thames, with a pier 14 m. long (Restaurant), Southend is 
largely patronised by excursionists from London. Its more selea part is 
known as Westcliff. — Airport, 3 m. N., for services to Leeds, Belfast, 
Channel Is., Calais, Ostend, Rotterdam, etc. 

To the B. of Southend the front extends past Thorpe Bay to (34 m.) Shoe- 
bmvnees, with a Normau church and an important gunnery school: to the 
W. is Leigfhon-Sea ((3iffs, RB. 15/6-21/, P. 5^4 8S.). Farther on is (2 m.) 
HatBeigh, with a Norman church and a castle (1231), the subject of a famous 
paintmg by Constable. 

Ihocl^rd, 4 m. N. of ^utbend, has^aJPudor mansion rebuilt by Anne 
BOIc^^s father, and a fine brick church tower (c. 1500). Great Stambridge 
cfanreh, 14 m. £., partly pre-Conquest, was the scene of the marriage of 
Governor Winthrop, of Boston, and Mary Forth (1605); and Ashingdon, 
Z m. N., is the jprobable site of the battle of Asaaadun, in which Edmund 
Ironside was defeated by (Canute (lOlQ. 

m. Brentwood (Licm & Lmbb, RB. 16/6; While Halt)* ^ 
23 m. ShenfiehU whm the church contains a remarkable oak 
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arcade, is the beginning of another road to Southend (A 128; 
21 J m.) via (41 m.) BilhHcay, with the Chantry House, where 
the Pilgrim Fathers assembled before their embarkation, and 
(151 m.) Rayleigh^ with a good example of a Norman castle- 
mound (N.T.). — The brick towers and massive timberwork in 
the village churches are reminders of the absence of building- 
stone and of the great forest that covered Essex in the Middle 
Ages. 251 in- Mountnessing church has huge timber struts 
supporting the tower. — 27 m. Ingatestone (Chase, RB. 17/6- 
21/). The church contains tombs of the Petre family, in whose 
fine 16th cent, mansion, Ingatestone Hall, are displayed treasures 
from the Essex Record Office (open Tues.-Sat. in summer, 
9.30-12.30, 2-4.30). — At (29 m.) Margaretting, the fine oak 
steqple and the 15Ui cent. Jesse window are noteworthy. 

33 m. Chelmsford {County, RB. 19/6; White Hart, commercial, 
RB. 17/6), the county town of Essex (37,900 inhab.), became the 
see of a bishop in 1914. St, Mary's, now the Cathedral, was 
completed in 1424, but nearly the whole body of it collapsed in 
1800 and had to be rebuilt. The chief features are the beautiful 
flintwork S. porch and the massive tower with its fl6che i^ire 
(1749). In the N. wall of the chancel is a curious double or Tan* 
arch (early 15th cent.). The Mildmay monuments (1557-71) 
are interesting. The Shire Hall, by John Johnson, is an Ionic 
building of 1789-92. 

The Museum (weekdays 10-5 or 8, Sun. in summer 2-5), In Oaklands Park 
at Moulsham. 1 m. S., contains Roman and other antiqmties, and trophies of 
Che Essex Resiment. — Motor-bus station, for all services, W. of the station. 

From Chelmsford to Eppino. 17 m. A 122, a winding road. — 7 m. 
Norton Heath. About 2 m. S., Blackmore has a fine timber church-tower and 
the modernised Jericho House, a favourite resort of Henry Vlll. — 10^ m. 
OngoT (King's Head), a small town extending towards the S.. has a Saxon casde- 
mound. Stondon Massey, 2 m. S.E., was the resid^ce of William Byrd, 'father 
of musidc/ in 1595-1623. Abou t lm .W. of On gw is Cnenstead Church with 

trunks, split m halves. The bo^y of St. Edmund rested here for a nj^ht in 
1013 on Its return from London to Bury St. Edmunds, whdhce it bad bera re- 
moved in fear of the Danes. The brick choir dates from c. 1500. — 17 m. 
Epping, see Rte. 70. 

From Chelmsford to Maldon and to Burnham-on-CRouch. — Beyond 
(5 m.) Danbury (Old Rodney, at Uttle Baddow, H m. N., RB. 15/), 
which has a pleasant saPdy common and a church with three 13th cent, 
wooden effiries, the road forks. A 414 goes N.E. to (10 m.) Makkm iBbte 
Bohr, T.H.7M- 18/, P. 8i gs.; King^s Head, RB. 16/6, P. 8 gs., both interesting 
old houses), a picturesque old nort and yachting resort (9700 inhab.) on the 
Blackwater. The fine diurch (All Saints) has a triangular E.E. tower, sur- 
mounted by a hexagonal spire. Laurence Washington (see bdow), buried in 
the churclmrd, is commemorated by a stalned-glaBs window (1928). Maldon 
was the bardiplace of the American Qesu Horatio Oates (1728-1806), who 
defeated the British under Burgoynd at Saratoga fn 1777. BrihtnotlL ealdor- 
man of Essex, was here defeated by the Northmen m 991, in a battle described 
in an eortant Anglo-Saxon poem. Beeleigh Abbey (adm. 2/, Wed. 2-5), 1 m. W. 
by footpath, incorporates In the house the 13th cent, cha^r house. AXLang- 
ford, lim. N.W. of Heybxidge, beyond the river, is the ody church in England 
tvith a • apse. 

From the Danbniy fork B 1010 leads SJ3. At (94 nt.) Purletgh Laurence 
Washingum, son of Laurence Washington of Brmgcon and great-great- 
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graadftrther of George Wa^ington, was rector in 1632-43. The ohiudi tower 
was restored as a Washington memorial with contributions from America. 
— 19 m, Bamham-on-Crottch (3950 inhab.; White Hart, RB. 19/, P. 9i gs.; 
Anchor), on the estuary of the Crouch, is a centre for yachtihg and oyster 
breeding. — Southminster (King's Head, RH. 13/6, P. 8 gs.; Rose & Crown, 
simple, RB. 12/6), 2^ m. N., has alarge Perp. church. Brodwe// (King's Head, 
in toe village; Green Man, at the quay, both simple), 5 m. N. of Southminster, 
has a church with 14th cent, details. On the coast, 2 m. farther NM., is the 
chapel of St. Peter-on^the^Wali, erected by St. Cedd in the 7th cent, on the 
mins of the Roman fort of Othona. \ 

From Chelmsford to Bury St. Edmunds, 41 m. (A 130, 131, 13«. After 
3i m. due N. on A 130, we turn N.E. on A 131. At Pleshey, 2} m. N.W. of 
the fork, the village is enclosed in an earthen rampart, with a huge castle- 
mound on the S. — 11 m. Braintree <17,500 inhab.; White HartL T.H., 
RB. 18/, P. 8^ gs.: Horn), with metal works. Black Notley, H m. S.E., was 
the birthplace of John Ray (1628-1705), the naturalist, who is buried\in the 
churchyard. — 17 m. Halstead (6000 inhab.) has artificial silk mill)^ To 
Colchester and Haverhill, see p. 574. — 19^ m. Little Maplestead (1.) hu the 
latest (mainly early 14th cent.) and smallest of the four round churches of 
England (circular nave 29 ft. in diameter). — 25 m. Sudbury (6600 inhab.; 
Four Swans, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs. ; Black Boy) has the three striking Perp. churches 
of St, Gregory, All Saints, and St. Peter and some half-timb^d houses. It 
was the birthplace of Thomas Gainsborough (1727-88), who is cotnmemorated 
by a statue by Mackennal (1913) in Market Hill. All three churches have 
notable woodwork, and the font-cover in St. Gregory's rivals that of Uffbrd. 
In the vestry of St. Oregoiy’s is preserved the head of Simon of Sudbury, 
Archbp. of Canterbury in 1375-81 (beheaded by Wat Tyler). Edwardstone, 
6 m. E., was the birthplace of John Winthrop (1588-1649), first Governor of 
Massachusetts, and his son John (1606-76), Governor of Connecticut,^ was 
born at Groton, 1 m. farther, a village that has given name to a famous 
American school. — 28 m. Long Melford {Bull, T.H., RB. 18/, P. 8 gs., a 
fine old hous^ has a main street 2 m. long. Its late-Perp. *Church contams 
monuments of the Qoptons and other rich cloth-makers, and has a detached 
Lady Chapel. Melford Hall (adm. 2/6; May-Sept., Thurs. & Sun. 2-6) dates 
from 1552. To Clare and Cambridge see Rte. 68. 

Lavenham (Swan, T.H., RB. 18/, P. 8 m.), 5 m. N.E., like Sudbury and 
Melford, was a centre of the East Anglian dothmaking industry c. 1500. 
Nowadays it is the most picturesque town in Suffolk, with a lantern-like 
(1480-1530), built in friendly rivalry by the 14th Earl of Oxford and 
Thomas Spring, a wealthy clothier. Among the numerous fine timber-framed 
houses the 16th cent. Guildhall, with a comer-post representing the 15ih Earl 
of Oxford, is notable (N.T.; adm. 3d.). — 35 tm. Bradfield Combust was the 
family home and burial-place of Arthur Young (1741-1820), agriculturist 
and traveller. — 41 m. Bury St. Edmunds, see Rte. 70. 


m. Hatfield Feverel, with apart-N<wroan church. Terling 
Placet 1 m. N., the home of Lord Rayleig^ (1842~1919), was 
the scene of the experim^ts which won him the Nobel Prize 


for Physics in 1904. -*-42 m. Witham (8600 inhab.; Spread 
Eagle, an ancioit house, RB. lS/6, P. 9 gs.; White Hart, 
sinSlar charges) is an ancient town with a fine 13-15th cent, 
church, 1 m. W., beyond the station. — 45i m. Kelvedon was 
the birthplace of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon (1834-92). 

> V 1023 runs S.E. to the BladEwaler. 3 m, ’^tree is famous for its jam. 

' 7 ns. Tolleshunt D*Arcy, a pretty village, has a notable 16th cent moated hall, 
with bcid^ of 1585. At Tolkshunt Maior^ 2 m. W., by the chuidt, is the brick 


with bridge of 1585. At Tolkshunt Mutor^ 2 1 
gatehouse (16th cent.) and fortified waQ of 
m 18th cent.). — m. Tolkmwy has oyster^wds. 

At CoggeM 3 m. N. of Kelvedon, b *Paycocke*s House (N;T,), a riddy 
ornamented mmuuit'j dwcRhig of c. 1500 (adm. H6. Tuos., Wed., A 1^ 


Hail (house rebuilt 


10.30rl2.30 A 2-4). On the way b Utth Ctn 




with remams of a 
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dttereian abbey (1140), perhaps the earliest medieval brick building elected 
in England. 

At (49i m.) Mnrk*s Tey we join A 120, the Roman Stone Street 
— 50i m. Copford (Windmill) has a fine Norman ctvach, 
1 m. S., with an apse and a magnificent mural painting (c. 1150) 
of the Raising of Jairus’s Daughter. 

55 m. COLCHESTER (57,450 inhab.), a historic site and 
garrison town as well as an agricultural centre, lies on the 
Colne. The ancient oyster fisheries on the Colne are famous, 
and Colchester nurseries (roses) are noted. 


Railway Station, 1 m. N. of the 
centre (motor-bus). St.Botoiph*StS» 
of the town, for some trains to 
Brig^tlingsea, etc. 

Hmels. Red Lion, T.H.. High St., 
a fine ISth cent, house, RB. 19/6, P. 
9J[ gs.; Cups, T.H., RB. 18/6, P. 9 gs.; 
GMrge, RB. 19/6, both in High St.; 
« Crown, an old house in 


East St., uhUc., RB. 14/6, P. 6 gs.; 
Fleece, Head St., RB. 17/6, 
mercial. 


Restaurant. Astor, George St. 

Post Office, Head St. 

Theatres. Playhouse. St. John St.; 
Repertory, Albert Hall, High St. 
Motor-Buses from St. John St. 


Histoi^. It is generally admitted that Colchester is the spot to which 
Cunobelin (or Cymbeline). the able ruler of the Trinobantes, moved his 
capital from Verulamium (St. Albans) c. a.d. 40. The Emp. Claudius cap- 
tured it in A.o. 44 and established the Colonkt Ceunulodmtum, the first Roman 
colony in Britain. In a.d. 62 this was stormed by Boadioea, (Jueen of the 
Iceni. The Anglo-Saxon name for the town was Colneceaster, Its medieval 
woollen industry was greatly stimulated by an influx of Flemish and Dutch 
lefVigees in 1S70. In the Civil War the town stood out for the Royalists and 
was captured by Fairfax after a siege of eleven weeks. The house afterwards 
occupied by Fairfax as headquarters near the East Bridge is known as *Sbge 
House.* --The opening of the oyster fishing is celebrated by an 'Oyster 
Feast* on Oct. 20tb. 

The *City Walls still form a rectangle nearly 2 m. in extent, 
and are best seen on the W. side. 

The wall, probably begun in the time of Vespasian, though afterwards 
strengthened and extended, seems to have been over 20 ft. high, and some 
parts are still over 10 ft. The W. section includes the mined Balkerne Gate, 
most of which lies beneath the old King's Head inn. 

We turn N. by Head St to reach the High Street, which 
runs W. and £. To the left is the Town Hall (1898-1902). On 
the left, farther on, is the entrance to the park surrounding 
the Castle, a Norman building constructed in part of Roman 
materials (adm. free 10-4, 5, or 6, Sun. 2.30^.30 or 5.30; 
visits to Roman vaults and 18th ceaaX, prisons 8 times daily, 6d,)» 

The maiaive keep (164 ft. by 126 ft), with walls 12 ft. thick, is double the 
siae of the White Tower at London. It contains a Museum notable for an 
exoeptionafiy fine coUeetion of late Cettie and *RociMtk antiquities. The 
Castle Pwtk includes a section of the Roman wall and affords a pleasant view 
of the Colne valley. An obelisk on the N. ride of the cattle marks the spot 
where Lucas and Lisle, the Royalist defenders of the town, were shot by 
Fairfkx in 1648. Adjoining rimwk is HoUy Times, a mansion of 171S, now 
containing a good collection oT'bygones’ (adm. as for Castle). 

Queeu St, neady opposite Holly Trees, leads to the ruined 
church of St. BotolpKs Friary (weekdays, adm. 3d.), an Augus- 
thuan foundation of a 1106 built mainly of Roman briidk. The 
atcadod W. front has three portals, the fine one m the centre 
receding in five ordm. By Osborne St and StanwdK St we 
reach St. John's Oteon^ mdi St. John's Abbey Gateway (Perp., 
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c. 1415; restored), the stately relic of a Benedictine house. — 
We may now regain the centre of the town, crossing the line of 


wall by Schere^te steps. To the right is Holy Trinity Church 
(Trinily St.), with a Saxon tower built of Roman brick. A 
plaque marks the house, opposite, where John Wiltwe, the 
composer, died in 1614; the &ie old house next door was the 
birthplace of Dr. William Gilberd (1544-1603), ‘fatter of 
electrical science.* In West Stockwell St., N. of High St., are 
the tumbledown Dec. church of St. Martin and many me old 
houses, including one occupied by Ann and Jane Taylor, 
verse writers for children in the early 19th century. St, Peter*s^ 
North Hill (another street with fine old houses), has\l3tt 
cent, ironwork on its S. door. \ 


About 2 m. W. is texden, possibly the site of Cymbeline's capital. The 
earthworks (of which considerable remains are still visible) effectually bottle 
up the peninsula between the Colne and the small stream known as the 
Roman River. — About 6 m. S.W. (3 m. from Tiptree) is Lefytr Marney 
Hall (c. 1525; no adm.), the enormous entrance tower of which is interesting 
as **an example of the introduction of Renaissance ornament in the 
structure of an otherwise Gothic building.** 

On the N.E. bank of the Colne estuary, below Colchester, are (4^^ m.) 
JVIvenhoe, with notable parget work in a street S. of the church, and (10 m.) 
Brightlingsea (Swan, RB. IS/, P. 7 gs.), with a good church (1 m. inland). 
Opposite Brightlingsea, between the estuaries of the Colne and Blackwater, 
is ue island of Mersea, with the bathing-resort of West Mersea (Victory, 
RB. 17/6, P. 94- gs.), 9 m. from Colchester. All these places are oyster-breeding 
and yacht-building centres. 

FhOM Colchester to Clacton and Walton. A 133 leads E. to (10 m.) 
Weeley and then S.E. to (16 m.) Clacton-on-Sea {Beaumont HalU RB. 301-42 f, 
P. 9-14 gs.; Royal, RB. 18/6-34/, P, 9-14 gs.; and many others), one of the 
most popular seaside resorts (24,050 inhab.) in Essex. To the E. and W. are 
the adjoining resorts of Holland-on-Sea and Jay wick, with a large holiday camp. 
About 4^ m. W. is the pleasant old village of St, Osyth, where Osytb, Queen of 
the East Saxons, was murdered by the Danes c. 870. A *Priory on the site 
(adm. l/» May-Sept., Mon., Wed., & Fri. 10-7) preserves a fine ISth cent, 
gatehouse, a 13th cent, undercroft chml, and other monastic buildings, 
with a pleasant 16th cent, mansion. On the creek below are a tide-mill 
(restored) and a good boating-lake. 

From Weeley (see above) B 1033 leads vifi TTwrpe-le-Soken to (17 m.) 
Frinton and (17i m.) Walton. Lord Byng (1862-1935) died at Thorpe 
and is buried in Beaumont church, H m. N. — Ftinton-on-Sea (Grand, RB. 
22/6, P. 351-451; Frinton Lodge, RB. 22/6-30/, P. 11-18 gs.; Gables, unlic., 
RB. 17/6-25/, P. 7-14 gs.) is a fashionable and quiet batmng and golfing 
resort (2900 in^b.). — Widton-oo-the-Naze iBarker*s Marine, RB. 

P. 10 gs., closed Jan.-Mar.; Portobello, RB. 15/6, P. 170/), a homely seaside 
and golfing resort (3400 inhab.), with a long pier, lies near the headland called 
the Naze. 

FkOM Colchester to Haverhill, 28i m. From Lexden A 132 ascends the 
pleasant *Colne Valley vift (10 m.) Earls Colne to (13^ m.) Halstead (see 
p. 572). — 17 m. Castle Hedingham (Hedingham, unlic.), to the left of our 
road, has a beautiftil late-Norman church and a massive Norman keep 
(c, 1100) still used as a residence (adm.-dy6; May-Sept., Tues., Tburs., « 
Sat, 2-6, also BH. Mon. 10^. At (25^ m.) Baythorn we join ^ road 
firom Cbm to Haverhill (see Rte. 68). 

FkOM (3aLCRESTER TO HARWICH, 19 m. (A 137, B 1352). — 
9i m. Mamdngtree (White Hart), on the estiiaiy of tte Stour, is a 
gttftMray to tte ‘Constable Countiy.* — At (101 m.) Mistky the 
Towe^* are a fragment of the only church in England built by 
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Robt. Adam (1776). — 17^ m. Dovercourt (Cliff, T.H., RB. 
18/6, P. 8-10 gs.; Alexandra, RB. 17/6), the prettily situated 
S.W. suburb of Harwich, is frequented by sea-bathers. — ■ 19 m. 
Harwich (Three Cups, simple) is a quiet old seaport and naval 
base (13,500 inhab.) on the broad estuaiy of the Stour Co- 
well, with many 16-18th cent, houses and some bomb damage. 
Nelson put up on several occasions at the Three Cups inn. 
Capt. Jones of the ‘Mayflower’ was married in Harwich and 
lived in King’s Head St. Parkeston Quay (Great ]^stem, 
RB. 20/-38/), the starting-point of the steamers to The Hook of 
Holland, is 1 m. N. of Dovercourt. 

Ferry steamers (no cars) ply from Harwich Quay to Shotley and to Felix- 
Mtowe Pier (2 m. from Felixstowe). 


A 12 leads N.E. from Colchester and about (61^ m.) Strat- 
ford St. Mary enters the Constable Country, the pleasant 
pastoral and wooded region watered by the winding Stour. 

John Constable (1776-1837), the painter, was bom at East Bergholt in 
Suffolk (house no longer extant), 3 m. B., and he has immortalised the whole 
district in his paintings. *T associate,** he writes, **my careless boyhood 
with all that lies on the banks of the Stour; those scenes made me a painter.** 
Among his favourite subjects were the water-mills of Stratford St. Mary; 
*Ftatford Mitt (no adm.). If m. S., of Bergholt (presented, with Witty Lott*s 
Cottage, to the nation in 1928): the church tower of Dedham (Sun, RB. 17/6, 
P. 8 gs.}, a dignified villaM li m. E. of Stratford; and the fine 15th cent, 
tower of Stoke-by-Naylana church, 4 m. W. of Stratford. According to local 
legend, the church (1^1 6th cent.) of East Bergholt was deprived of its steeple 
by the devil, and so its bells are hung in a kind of wooden cage in the chur^ 
yard. — Nayland, on the Stour, H ra. S. of Stoke, preserves some painted 
panels from a 13th cent, rood-screen. 

At 64i m. B 1070 leads 1. in 5 m. to Hadleigh (White Lion^ 
RB. 15/, P. 7 gs.), an old centre of the woollen trade (3100 
inhab.), with a large church (late 14th cent.) and a fine gateway 
known as the Deanery Tower (1495). Thos. Woolner (1825-92), 
sculptor and pre-Raphaelite, was bom here. 

The villages of *Kersey and Lindsey (2 and 3^ m. N.W. of Hadleigh) are 
supposed to have given name to the fabrics known as k«w^mere and linsey- 
woolsey. The former lias an interesting 14th cent, cburdi; the latter a medievm 
chapel (i m.; closed on Sunday). — The church of Boxford, 4 m. S.W. of 
Hadleigh, has a late-Dec. wooden porch; Little Wenham Hall, 5 m. S.B. of 
Hadleigh and li m. N. of Capel St. Mary on the main road, is a very early 
example of Flemish brickwork (c. 1250; adm. by appointment, 1/). 

At m.) Wcahbrook wo’ diverge I. firom A 12 (which goes 
on to Ipswidi; Rte. 72), and farthn^ on we cross the Dipping 
to jds. A 140 at (7Si m.) Claydon, leaving the Stowmarket 
road on the — At 82 m. we pass between Earl Stonham 
0.) and Stotdum Aspall (r.), both with fine Perp. chmSm, 
Epical of the district. On the former airMd of MauUesham 
m.; L) is a memorial to the U.SAA.F. (34th Grotq>). — 
In the diuioh of {90i m.) Yaxley is a curious ‘sexton's wheel’ 
(one of the only two in England, comp, below), supposed to have 
some connection wiUi nniance. 

Ey. imUtUoH, Tja, ^17/. P. 8 U m. E.. if UI .ttncOim Hhi. 
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town with flight remains of a Nohnan castle. The spacious Perp. churdi, 
with notable flint-work, preserves a richly painted rood-screen. 

Crossing the Wavenby* we enter Norfolk at (94 m.) Scoh 
(Scole Hotel), where the Bury-Yaimouth road (A 143) crosses 
ours. The hotel, formerly the White Hart, is a stately building 
of 1655. At Diss (3500 inhab.; King’s Head, RB. 16/, f 
m. W., are a Dec. and Perp. ^urch and the pre pool 
known as Diss Mere. The poet John Skelton (d. 15 0 was 
parson here from 1498. \ 

Hoxne. 2 m. B. of Scole, is the traditional scene of the death of St. Edmund 
in battle with the Danes (c. 870). South Lopham, 4^ m. W. of Diss,^w one 
of the best Norman towers in Norfolk (c. 1 1 10). — To Lowestoft, see Rte. 72. 

At 103 m. is the round-towered church of Long Stratton^ 
containing a ’sexton’s wheel* (comp, above). — In thererp. 
church of Swardeston. m. N.W. of (109 m.) Swainsthorpe, is 
a memorial to Edith Cavell, a native of the place. 

114 m. NORWICH (121,250 inhab.), the capital of Norfolk, 
famous for its beautiful Norman cathedral, contains 34 other 
churches and buildings of interest and a great quantity of 
old houses, as well as one of the largest cattle markets in 


England. The plan of the ancient city is extremely irregular, and 
it possesses neither a main street nor a central i^uare. It is 
situated on the Wensmd, close to its confluence widi the Yare. 

Post Office (C S), Prince of Wales 
Rd. •— Information Bureau, 
BrideweU AUey (CS). 


Railway Stations. Thorpe (D7; 
Rfints.), for the main line; City 
(A3), for the line to Melton Con- 
stable and Lynn. 

Hotels. Maid’s Head (B 5), Wen- 
sum St., RB. 22/6-27/6, P. 10 gs.; 
Royal (C 5), Bank Plain, RB. 22/6, 
P. 12 gs.; &U (D S). T.H., Orfoid 
Hill, RB. 19/6; Castle (C S). CasUe 
Meadow, BUS. 2S/6-31/6, P. 12 gs.; 
Aimeolw, unlic., Newmarket Rd., 
RB. 21/; Great Eastern, opp. Thorpe 
Station, commercial. — At Thorpe, 
on the river l^r m. £.: St. Luda, 
unlic.; Town Hduse. 

Restaurants. Purdy's. Tombland; 
Boar's Head. Surrey St. (D 4); 
Trowel and Hammer. St. Stephen’s 
Rd. (E 3); Curat House. Haymarket, 
a flne 16th cent, house. 


Motor-Buses from Thorpe Sta- 
tion or Castle Meadow Gocal); 
from Surrey St. (E 4) to many parts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Theatres. Royal (D3), Theatre 
St. ; Maddermarket, see below; 
Hippodrome (C 4; varieties), St. 
Giles St. — Concerts at St. Andrew's 
Hall and at the Assembly Rooms 
(with Noverre Cinema; rroertory). 
— Dancing at Samson and Hercules. 
Tombland. — Golf Courses at Hd- 
iesdon, 2 m. N.W.; Eaton, 2 m. 
S.W.; and Earlham, H m. W. — 
Boats on the Yare at Thorpe, 1 m. B. 


HIslory. There is no evidence that Norwich was a place of any importance 
before the Anglo-Saxon period (comp. Caister St. Edmund, p. 580), and its 
history as a royal borou^ begins in the first half of the 10th century. In 
1004 it was destroyed by Sweyn of DenmarlL but at the time of the (Conquest 
Hwas one ofthe largest boroughs in the Idngcvom. In 1094 It became a bishop’s 
,-tee. An influx of Flemish weavers, beginaingo. 1336, brought great prosperity 
to the dty, which became the centre of tfie worsted trade, m 1549 it witnessed 
the peasanu’ insurrection led by Robeit Kett. Sporadic air-raids throughout 
the Second World War culminated in a series of heavy and destructive at- 
tadcs In 1942. — Norwich is still noted for its silk crapes, but ito chief manu- 
factures now are boots and shoes, mustard and stardi, machinery and dee- 
tricsl equipment, and beer. Its nursery gardens are extensive, .and the rearing 
of caotties is a characteristic minor mthistiy* — Amoim enrineat airivSk 
bfeeidea those mentioned below, are Robert Greene (1560-92), poet ana 
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dramattet, Harriet Martmeau (1802-7^, and Elizabeth Fry (1780>]845). 
The *Norwich School* of landscape painters sras founded by John Crome 
in the eariy 19th century. 

Perhaps the chief focus of traffic is the ^ce in front of the 
Post Office (C S), just N.E. of the *Castle» a huge Norman keep 
on a lofty mound, erected c. 1130 by Hu^ Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, but refaced in 1834-39. It served as the county 
prison for over five centuries, but since 1 894 it has accommodate 
the Castle Museum (open 10-5 or 5.30, Sun. 2.30-5; adm. 
free, Tues. &, Fri. 6^., Sun. 3d.; to battlements and dungeons 1/). 

The collections of local antiquities, including the Iron Age board of gold 
and coins unearthed at Snettisham in 1948, and the dioramas of Nonblk 
scenery, are unusually interesting. The pictures include go^ examples of 
Crome, Cotman, Stannard, Starl^ Vincent, and other masters of the Norwich 
School. The battlements command a striking view. A tablet on the outside 
wall commemorates the execution of Robert Kett in 1549 near this spot. 

Bank Plain leads N.W. to St. Andrew’s Hall (B 5; adm. free 
weekdays), once the nave of a Dominican church of c. 1460. 

The Hall, with its fine late*Perp. and Dec. windows, is bung with portraits 
of Norfolk men by Beechey (Nelson), Gainsborough, Hoppner (William 
Windham), Opie, Herkomer (J. J. Colman), and others. The chancel, now 
called Blackfrtars Hall, served as a Dutch church from the 16th to the mid- 
19th century. 

St Andrew's Churchy almost opposite, where John Robinson, 
pastor of the Pils^ Fathers, was curate, contains the tombs 
of Sir John Suckling’s mother and other ancestors of the poet. 
Suckling House t adjoining, is a fine 16th cent, town house 
(open weekdays on request). Behind the church is the BridSs- 
well, a flint-fa^ house built (c. 1370) by Bartholomew, faffier 
of Wm. Appleyard, first mayor of Norwich; it houses a fine 
museum of local industries (adm. free weekdays 10-1, 2-5). 

The church of St, Mlchael-at-Plea, in Queen St. (E. of Bank Plain), is noted 
for eight medieval painted pan^ from various screens (1385-1445 ; restored 

the E. is the former cfiurch of St Peter Hungate, with old 
stained glass, now containing a Museum of Church Art (adm. 
free weekda^ 10-1, 2-5). Thence *Elm Hni, a picturesque 
(rfd byway, ascends to Wensum St. To the right is Tombland, 
a broad open space, from which we enter the cathedral precincts 
either by the Erpingham Gate (1420) or by St Etkelberfs 
Gate (c. 1300; parapet modem). 

The *CadieM (B 6; Holy Trinity) is a majestic, mainly 
Noimim, structure, with a soaring spire. Services on weekdays 
at 8, 9,45, & 5 (Sat 3.15), on Sun. at 8, 11, 3.30, & 7. 

HimaY. The see of £. Anglia, estabUshed at Dunwich c. 630 FeUx 
of Buri^mdy, was merged in that of Elmham in 956^ and trantfbrred to 
Tbetfoid in 1075, and ft was not tiU 1094 ttot it wm pemianenthf fixed at 
Norwich Bp. Herbert de Losinsa (d. 1119), who laid the foundations of 
NorwkSi Cathedral in 1096 and uvea to eoimlete the choir, imueeU, E. 
end ofnave, and lower stage of the tower. Bp. Bsdrard, his successor, finislied 
the long nave (c. 1145). In 1272 the townsfolk rose against the cathedral 
dergy gnd burnt dm interior fitth^ and.most of tto domes^ 

11» desestoiy of the choir was itbuilt in tlm Dec. stjks by Bp. Pengr (1355- 
69). Alnwick (1426-3Q alleied the W. firont and coasted the dotaian 
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(begun 130 years earlier). The present spire and the stone vault of nave and 
chcur were built by Bp. Lyhart (1446-72) and Bp. Ooldwell (1472-99). The 
cathedral, which suffered considerably at the hands of the Puritans, was 
lepsdred after the Restoration, and in 1930-32 the new E. chapel was added. 

Exterior. The most striking features are the apsidal E. end (with its beauti- 
All flying buttresses), the Norman arcading on E. wall of the S. ^ansept, 
and the Norman *rower (ascent at 11 & 3, 1/). surmounted by a ISth cent, 
spire (313 ft.), excelled in bright by that of Salisbury alone. The p^ades, 
contemporary with the spire, are unsymmetrically placed. The lam Perp. 
window in the W. front is flimked by Norman turrets. 

Interior. In plan and structure the cathedral is still praddcally 
identical with Losinga’s building. Viewing the &iely\ pro- 
portioned church from the W. door, the eye is at opce armted 
by the majesty of the continuous lieme-vaulted roof of the 
15th cent. Xci^iborate bosses). The Nave consists of 14 bays, 
supported by massive Norman columns; its austerity is accent- 
uated by the absence of monuments. The arches of the tri- 
forium are (most unusually) the same size as those of the main 
arcade. The clerestory, set back within a wall-passage, has 
Norman lights. The circular opening in the central part of the 
roof was used for letting down a thurible or censer. The 
Aisles also are Norman. Two bays of the S. aisle (beside the 
pulpit) were converted into a Perp. chantry by Bp. Nykke 
(d. 1535). The Monks- Door and the Dec. *Prior*s Door Ipad 
from the S. aisle to the cloisters. The two E. bays of the nfave 
are included in the ritual choir and contain the fine ISth cent. 
Stalls^ with their curious misericords. The lower stage of the 
Centoal Tower is Losinga's work, the upper stories are Nor- 
man of later date. — The Teiansepts resemble the nave. Off 
the N. arm is an apsidal chapel (PI. 18) with 15th cent, stained 
glass from the Dc^ery. The monument to Bp. Bathurst (d. 
1837; PI. 5), in the N. transept, is by Chantrey. 

The '^Choir, beginning W. of the central tower, terminates 
on the E. in a semicircular apse, with ambulatory and radiating 
chapds, a French arrangement very unusual in English churches. 
The Presbytery^ to the E. of the central tower, has been con- 
siderably alter^ though the Norman ground plan remains 
unchanged. The early 15th cent lectern, with a pelican instead 
of the usual eagle, is notable. The ivory Dean's Chair (1514) 
beside the altar perhax)s belonged originally to the Abp. of 
Bavaria. The bishop's Eastern Throne (in the Byzantine position 
behind the altar) is unique in Engjand. Bp. Herbert de Losinga 
(d. 1119) was buried before the high altar, and the top slab of a 
new monument erected to him in is let into the pavemmt 
The beautiful clerestory was re-erected after 1362 m a style 
transitional between I>^ and Peip.; the stone vaulting was 
added between 1472 and 1499; and at the same time the main 
aidies were rederigned in the current style. In the S, aisle of the 
pierijytery is the tomb of Bp. QoMwdl (d. 1499; Pl.'7), beyond 
wlddi is a painted *Retable, a masterpiece of the East Angiian 
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School, probably presented as a thank-offering for the suppres- 
sion of £he peasant revolt of 1381. This aisle is adjoined by the 
Bauchim ChapeU founded in 1330 and vaulted in 1450 (notable 
bosses). At the E. end of the choir-aisles are Su Luke's Cfmpel 
(S.; PL 11), and the Jesus Chapel (N.; PL 13), each curiously 
formed of two segments of circles. At the E. end is St, Saviour's 
Chapel, erected in 1930-32 as a War Memorial. This is entered 
by two fine E.E. arches, a relic of the Lady Chapel erected by 
Bp. Walter de Suffield (d. 1257). The so-called Bridge Chapel in 
the I4. aisle was probably used for the exhibition of rdics. 
The vault above it has paintings of 1275. Also in the N. aisle 
was the chantry of Sir Thomas Erpingham (d. 1428; PI. 15), 
the “good old kni^t” of ‘Henry V’ (iv. 2). 

In May, 1919, the body of Nurse Edith Cavell (put to death by the Oermant 
in 1915) was brought from Brussels and interred just E. of St. Luke's Chapel. 
A 1>ust in Tombland commemorates her heroism. 

The *Cloisters, the only two-storied monastic cloister in England, were 
rebuilt in 1297->142S. The *Vault-bosses, a very remarkable series, have been 
cleaned and repainted. At the S.W. comer are the Monks* Lavatories and 
on the E. side is the beautiful Dec. entrance of the vanished Chapter House. 
Ruins of the Infirmary and Refectory (S. side) and Guest Hall (N. side) may 
be seen from the Close. — On the N. side of the cathedral is the Bishops 
Palace^ seen from Palace St. through an in^sing gateway of c. 1430. — To 
the N.E. of the Erpingham Gate is the Grmnmar School (B 6), including 
the Chapel of St. John (c. 1316). Among its famous pupils were Lord Nelson 
(a statue of whom stands near the gate) and Rajah Brooke of Sarawak 
ilS03-4»8). 'Old Crome’ was for a time drawing master here. — The Upper 
Close, running E. from St. Ethdbert's Gate, is continued by the Lower 
Qose, leading to PulVs Ferry (B, C7), the picturesque old water-gate of the 
cathedral precincts (restored 194^ no ferry). 

Beyond the Bishop’s Palace is Cotman House, the house of J. S. Cotman, 
and farther on, in Bishopgate, is the Great Hospital (adm. on application), 
incorporating the 15th cent, church of St. Helen (A, B 7) which it now divided 
into wards; attached to it is St. Giles*s Hospital, an almshouse founded in 
1249 by Bp. Suffield (quaint cloisters). — The 13th cent. Bishop Bridge (B 8), 
at the foot of Bishopgate, is one of thp oldest bridges in England still used for 
traffic. To the left is the bride Cow Tower, where the cathedral authorities 
collected river-tolls. 

In Tombland we may note the quaint figures (1549) on the 
Samson and Hercules House, and the house of Augustine 
Steward, a 16th cent, mayor. Thence we return viA Princes 
St. and St Andrew St. to Charing Cross, wh^e stands the 
Strangers' Hall (B4; open weekdays 10-1, 2-5; adm. free, 
Tues. & Fri. 6d,), an excellent example of a merchant's house 
of the 15th cent., once used also as the lodgings of the asrize 
judtt. It is now occupied by an interesting ‘Folk Museum* 
and includ^ a fine 18th cent bedroom. Between Charing 
Cross and Pottergate is St, Gregory's Church (B, C 4), a Pen), 
edifice of flint masonry. Behind the Strangm* Hall, in St 
John's Alley, is the Maddermarket Theatre^ an 18tii cent 
building reconstructed by Nugent Monck as an Elizabethan 
theatre with an ^apron’ stage, where the Norwich Players a^ve 
perfonnanoes of S&sdtespeare and other classics. FromPottor- 
gate we proceed viA Dove St to the Market Placs, with the 
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15th cent. Guildhall (C4; adm., exc. Sat. aft. and Sun., when 
Courts are not sitting; apply caretaker), the council diamber of 
which preserves its Tudor fittings and contains some relics of 
Ndson. On the W. is the di^puned Crry Hall (C 4), by C. H. 
James and S. Rowland Pierce (1938), decorate with bronze 
figures by A. Hardiman. The city regalia is famous (adm. Thurs. 
2.30-4.30, Sat. 10-12). Beyond is the church of Peter 
Mancroft (C4), an admirable Peip. structure dating from 
1430-55, with a fine tower and famous bells. T 

The light and lofty arches of the arcade. Uie arrangement of the obrestory, 
and the rich open roof are all very characteristic of Norfolk Perpeidicular. 
The font-canopy is notable and there is some good old glass in the E. window. 
The sacristy contains the admirable church plate and illuminated MSS. 
(i3»i4th cent.). In the chancel is a memorial tablet to Sir Thomas prowne 
(160S->82), author of the *Religio Medid’ and of *Um Burial',' who is\buried 
here. Outside the church is a statue of Browne, who lived from 1637\to his 
death in a house near the old-world Lamb Inn Yard, almost opposite^ 

In Theatre St. (D 4), to the S., are the Assembly Rooms, the 
finest of the many outstanding mid-18th cent, buildings in 
Norwich, built by Thos. Ivory on the foundations of the College 
of St. Maiy. Bethel St. (C 3, 4) leads W. from St. Peter Man- 
croft to the church of St, Giles (C 3), with tall tower and tower- 
arch (15th cent.). 

Qose by, in Willow Lane, is the house in which George Borrow spent his 
youth. St. Giles St. continues W. to the Roman Catholic church of St. John 
the Baptist, designed by Gilbert Scott in a convincing E.E. style; farther W. 
lies Earlham Hall (no adm.), once the home of Elizabeth Fry. the attractive 
grounds of which are now a public park. 

in Colegate (B 4), on the N. bank of the Wensum, are two fine old Non- 
conformist chapels: the Cdngregational Old Meeting (1693). and the Unitarian 
Octagon Chapel (17S6; by Ivory). The painter John Crome (1786-1821; *01d 
Crome') is buried in the church oS St, George^hColegate (A 4). In St. Mary’s 
Plain is an old thatched house, part of a fSth cent, merchant's dwelling, and 
there are many other remarkable dd houses in the district (Calvert St., 
Coslany St., and Oak St.-~note Nos. 98-108). The church of St. Mary*at» 
CosUmy (A 4) has a very ancient round tower; that of St. Michael-<d’‘Coslany 
or St. Miles (B 4) is noted for its exterior flushwork. 

The best view of Norwich (eloquently described in chap, xiv of ’Lavengro*) 
is obtained from Mousehold Heath (beyond A 8), overlooking the city on the 
N.B. Here Kelt’s followers encamped. The heath was a favourite sulrieet 
of Old Crome’s brush, but the famous windmill was burned down in 2933. 

About 3 m. S. of Norwich Um Caister St. Edmund, the Roman Venta 
leenorum, the chief town in the territory of the Iceni. Within the Roman 
endosore, which seems to have been occupied until the early Sth cent, is 
the parish church (Pere., with an E.E. chancel). To reach Caister we follow 
Xing St. (D Q to me S., passing (r.) the churches of St. Peter Parmentergate, 
St, Julian (rebuilt since 1942), and St. Etheldreda. On the left is the Old 
Mustek House (E 6, 7), with its Norman vaulting (crjQpt) and 13m cent, 
tfanber ro^ at one time (1633) the home of Lord OoMt Justice Coke, and 
now a centre for foe amateur musicians of foe county. Farther on, King St 
paasm between the Blaek Torm (r.) and the Boom Towers, on the nver, r^es 

the old City Wall, and goes on, to Brocondale, where we turn (r.) info 
Martineau Um cross the railway and the rivers Ya» and Tas at Old 
iMkmihanu and follow the road besi d e tiie lattn* stream. 

Prom Norwich to Yarmouth 20 m. Railway firom Thorpe Station » 
c. f hr. A47 at first skirts the Yisre for 3 m. — <• 7 m. Blqfield (Globe, 2UL 
15^18/Q. To the r., on the Yaie, is the boating resort of Brundalliyu^ — ' 
It ho. Ade, wim a round-towmed t4m cent chuich. is a convanleat starting- 
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point for the Noifdk Broadi (Rte. 73). We keep to the right on A 1096, end 
•kirt Breydon Water. — 20 m. Yarmouth^ tee Rte. 72. 

From Norwich to Kino’s Lynn, 44 m. (A 47. A 17). Railway from Thorpe 
Station viA Dereham in c. 2 hn. — 12| m. Tuddenham was the birthplaM 
of Matthew Vassar (1791-1868). founder of Vassar Coll^, N.Y. — At 
m.) East Dereham (64S0 inw.; King^s Arms, RB. lS/6. P. 7 gs.) the fine 
parish church (St. Nicholas; E.E. and Perp.) contains the tomb of William 
Cowper (1731-18(X>). Close to the unfinished belfry (16th cent.) is a ruined 
ehapel covering the site of the tomb of St. Withburga, foundress of the 
churdi. The site of Cowper’s house, in the market>plaoe. is occupied by the 
Cowper Memorial Church (Congregational). W. H. WoUaston (1766-1828), 
the chemist, was bom here; and George Borrow (1803-81) was bom at 
Dumpling Green, H m* S. — North Elmham, S m.N., was the seat of a bishopric 
founded in 673, the only see in East Anglia from 956 to 1075. Excavation in 
the extensive ruins (adm. 3d.) behind the present church has revealed traces of 
a Saxon church. At Swanton Morley, 3 m. N.E. of Dereham, is the site 
(N.T.) of the house of Richard Lincoln, where he made the will that led to the 
emigration of his grandson Samuel, direct ancestor of Abraham Lincoln 
(com. p. 569). The large E. window in the beautiful church conuins armorial 
^ass commemorating the men of the adjoining R. A.F. station. — 28i m. 
Srfoffham (George, RB. 17/6, P. 7^ gs.). with 2850 inhab., has a Perp. churCh 
with a double hammer-beam roof. Oxburgh //a/r(N.T.), 7 m. S.E., a splendid 
15th cent, moated mansion still occupied by its founders, the Bedingfdds, 
has a castellated gatehouse (adm. 1/, Apr.-Sept., Thurs., Sat., Sun., ft BH., 
2-6) containing needlework panels signed by Mary, Queen of Scots, and Bess 
of Hardwick. — At (34 m.) Narborough church is the fine standing effigy of 
Qement Spelman, Recorder of Nottingham (d. 1679). — 44 m. Lynn, p. 564. 

At Castle Acre, m. N. of Swaffham and 4 m. E. Narborough, are the 
picturesque late>Norman ruins of an extensive Quniac *Prlory, founded by 
William de Warenne in 1090 (adm. 1/, closed Sun. til! 2). The chief feature 
is the beautiful W. front of the church, but the sacristy, the prior's lodginiL 
and the Perp. entrance-gateway are also noteworthy. The Castle, the archi- 
tectural remains of which are trifling, stood on enormous earthworks, prob- 
ably of early Norman origin. To the E., enclosing part of the village, is the 
Barbican, to which some authorities assign a Roman origin. The Parish 
Church, between the castle and the prioi^. is mainly Perp., with E.B. portions. 
Most of the village is built of material from the priory or castle. The Roman 
Peddar*s Way, beginning probably at Chelmsford, is well seen here. 

From Norwich to Fakbnkam and Wells, 30i m. (A 1067). Railway 
viA Wymondham in li-2 brs. We ascend the Wensum valley, with the pleasant 
Rlngland Hills on the left. — 17^ m. Bawdeswell, the home of the Reeve, 
one of the Canterbury Pilgrims, is near several fine churches. That of Elsing, 
2} m. S., is a fine Dec. building with the brass of its founder. Sir Hugh Hastings 
(d. 1347). The Aylsham road leads N.E. to the Perp. *Cburch of Sail (5 
with noteworthy roofs, stalls, and brasses, and that of Cawston (7 m.), with 
a double hammer-beam roof and a fine rood-screen. — At (25^ m.) Fak^am 
(Crown, RB. 20/, P. 10 gs.; Red Lion, RB. 18/, P. 8i gs.), a market town 
(2950 inhab.) with a Dec. and Perp. diurdh (notable font), we cross Rte. 74. 
Toftrees, 1 m. S.W., and Sculthorpe (with a huge U.S. air station), 2 m. N.W., 
have Norman fonts of local tm. — 28i m. East Barsham has a fine early- 
Tudor manor house (adm. 2/6; Tues. ft Sun. 2-6 in July ft Aug.). 

m m. Walsingham (Black Uon, RB. 12/6, P. 20/), or Uttle Walsingham. is 
noted for the ruins of an Augusdnian Priory (open Wed. ft Bank Holidays, odd 
whi(^ once owned the famous and wealthy shrme of ‘Our Lady ofWalsingham^ 
commemorating the apparition of the Blessed Virgin to the lady of the manor 
(1061). The pre-Rcformation pilgrimage was revived in 1921, and there are 
now tyro Shnnes: the Anglican church (1931, enlarged 1938), with a tall red 
brick tower, into which the image of Our Lady of Walsingham was tranafeixed 
from the parish church in 1931; and the Roman Catholic Slippir Chapel, 
li m. S., a 14th cent, building reconsecrated in 1938 after being in secular 
hands since the Reformation. In the viUags are also the ruins of a late 13th 
ceoL Franciscan Friary (adm. Wed ft Bank Holidays; 6d.), and the Parish 
Church, contaiifittg a fine Perp. font. The ehuich of Great Walsitigham, 
1 m, N.B., has goM bench-ends. — About 3^ m. N.E. are thexemainsof the 
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Benedictine *Binham Priory ^ the nave of which (1091) is now the paridi church. 
The W. front is admirable B.E. work. — 35^ m. Wells, see Rte. 74. 

From Norwich the main Cromer road (A 140) runs N. to 
(126} m.) Aylsham (2550 inhab.)« on the Bure. About 2 m. 
N.W. is Blickling (Buckinghamshire Arms, RB. 15/6) with the 
mansion of * Blickling Hall, bequeathed in 1940 by the Marquess 
of Lothian to the Nat. Trust, \^th 4500 acres, llie gardens (1 /) 
and state rooms (1/6) are open on Thurs. and Sun. in summer, 
2-5 (bus from Norwich); the park is open free daily (no motors). 

The brick Jacobean house, built for Sir John Hobart in 161^24, was 
altered in 1765-70, about the time when it became, by marriage, thaproperty 
of the Marquess of Lothian. The state rooms contain family ponraits; in 
the fine park is a mausoleum designed by Bonomi c. 1793. In a previous house 
on the site Anne Boleyn spent her childhood. The church containslBoleyn, 
Hobart, and Lothian monuments, and in Erplngham church, c. 4 i^. N., is 
some 15-17th cent. Flemish gilass brought from the hall. 

137 m. Cromer, see Rte. 74. 

Another route from Norwich diverges from the Wroxham 
road b^ Constitution Hill (B 1150) and at (121} m.) Coltishall, 
a boatmg and angling centre with a picturesque lock, reaches 
the limit of navigation on the Bure. — 129 m. North Walsham 
(4750 inhab. ; Angel) has a Perp. church and a grammar school 
(foimded by Sir W. Paston, d. 1610), at which Nelson and Abp. 
Tenison were pupils. 

Worsfead, 3 m. S.fi., with a church of c. 1400, gave its name to a woollen 
fabric first manufactum here by Flemish immigrants in the 12th ceptury. 

We bear left on A 149 for (132} m.) Gunton, with a fine'park 
(open to motors), and join A 140 2} m. short of (138} m.) 
Cromer (Rte. 74). 


72. FROM LONDON TO LOWESTOFT AND 
YARMOUTH 

Road. 127 m. To (69i m.) Washbrook, see Rte. 71. — 72^ m. Ipswidb 
(by-pass), where we keep to A 12. — 117 m. Lowestoft. — 127 m. Yarmouth. 

RAn.wAY, 1212 m. from Liverpool St. Station in 3-4 hrs. Principal Stations: 
To (682 tn.) Ipswich, see Rte. 71 . — 79 m. Woodbridge, — 91 m. Saxmundham, 
junraon for AJldeburgh (82 m.). — 1(K)2 m. Halesworth, for Southwold. — 
1092 m. Beccl^ for Bmay m.). Here the line to (1172 m.) Lowestoft 
diverges from that to (1212 m.) Yannootfa (South Town). Another line connects 
Lowestoft with Yarmouth (South Town, 102 m.) vift Gorleston (72 m.). 

This route runs through Suffolk and terminates in Norfolk. The former is 
the easternmost county of England and together they form East Anglia, 
and, usually with the addition of Essex, are known as the Eastern Counties. 
East Anglia is rich in fine churches, the characteristic features of which are 
thdbr use of flushwork (i.e. a combination of flint and stone), their round 
towers (most numerous in Norfolk), and their elaborate and magnificent 
teber roofs and other woodwork. There are c. 50 thatched churches in 
Norfolk, c. 20 in Suffblk. Straw thatch lasts 30 years, reed thatch about 60. 

-Norfolk, with the major portion of Broadland (Rte. 73) and a long coasMine 
studded with summer-resorts, is morTVaried in scenery than Suffblk; but 
both counties are noted for the peaceftil beauty of their inland landscapes 
reflected in the paintings of Constable, Oainsborough, and the Norwich 
School. Agriculture is tlus chief industry in both, but the herring fishing of 
Yermouth and Lowestoft, the poultry (kims of Norfolk, and the manufiscture 
of ^agricultural machinery in Suffolk may be noted. Norfolk has been 
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described as the spaitsman's paradise, being the best'-preserved county in 
England. In Suffolk is Newmarket, the headquarters of horse-radag. 

From London to (69i m.) Washbrook^ where the Ipswich 
road bears to the right, see Rte. 71. 

11\ m. IPSWICH, the county town (104,800 inhab.) of £. 
Suffolk, lies at the head of the estuary of the Orwell. It is a 
thriving port and an important fanning centre, with manu* 
factures of agricultural and other machinery. Cardinal Wolsey 
(14757-1530), the son of a butcher, was bom at Ipswich. 

Hotels. Great White Horse, T.H., Restaurants. Queen*s, Queen St.; 
Tavern St., RB. 21/; Crown & Nightingale^ Upr. Brook St. 

Anchor, T.H.. Westgate St, RB. Trolley-Buses from Comhill to 
18/6; Golden lion, Comhill, RB. the station; from Electric House 
18/6, P. 9 gs.; Coach & Horses, (Tower Rampart) to the suburbs. — 
Upper Brook St, commerciaL Motor-Buses from Old Cattle 

Market (S. of Butter Market). 

Post Office, Comhill. Theatre. Arts^ Tower St 

CoRNHiLL, the central square, contains the Post Office and 
the Town Hall, Running E. from Comhill is Tavern St., with 
the old White Horse Hotel (leaden sign), in which occurred 
Mr. Pickwick’s remarkable adventure with the lady in yellow 
curl-papers. From Tavern St. Tower St. leads N., passing the 
rebuilt civic church of St, Mary-at-Tower, with its conspicuous 
tower and spire (176 ft.). To the E. (r.) of the end of thu street 
is the noble flint church of St, Margaret ^ with a double hammer- 
beam roof and a 15th cent, clerestory. 

In a pleasant park adjoining stands ^Christchurch Mansion 
(adm. free weekdays 10-5 or 6; Sun. 2.30-4.30 or 5), built in 
1548-50 and altered inside in 1675, and now housing an ^cellent 
collection (36 rooms) of local antiquities, paintings, and 
memorials of Edw. Fitzgerald and Thos. Woolner. Especially 
notable are the Pownder brass of 1525 (from St. Mary-ab* 
Quay, a church damaged by enemy action), part of a Toumai 
marble font, an early Tudor wing (re-erected here), and the 
Wingfield Room, with 16th cent, panelling from an mn in 
Tacket St., once the house of Sir Anthony Wingfield (d. 1552); 
also the Wolsey Memorial Art Gallery. 

In Butter Market, S. of Tavern St., is *Sparrowe's or the 
Ancient House (1567), with its pargetted facade, a well-preserved 
specimen of Qiarles II ornamentation. It is occupied by a 
bookseller, and visitors are freely admitted. 

Several interesting old houses remain in Fore St., which is reached from the 
E. end of Butter Market vi& Upper Brook St., Tacket St., and Orwell 
Place. The Salvation Army Citadel in Tacket St. occupies the site of the 
theatre ivhere David Gamck made his ddbut as an actor proper in 1741, 
undei: the name of Lyddal, and in the character of Aboan (in Southeme's 
*Oroonoko*). In St. Clement’s Lane, off Fore St., Sam Weller saw Job 
Trotter coming out of the green garden gate. 

Lower Brook St., with good Georfjan houses, leads S. from 
Upper Brook St. to College St, m which stands Wolsey*s 
Gatewi^t the sole relic of a college of secular canons built by 
Cardinal Wolsey in 1536, one of ’’those twins of learning. 
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Ipswich and Oxford/’ that ’’fell with him» Unwilling to outlive 
the good that did it” (Henry Vin» iv. 2). St. Peter^s Churchy 
close by, contains a font of Toumai marble (c. 1100) and the 
Knapp brass of 1604. 

In Hi^ St., 4 m. W. of CornhiU, is the Corporotion Museum (adm. ](M, 
Sun. 3-S). with important collections illustrating local geology, the preUstoxic 
and Roman periods in East Anglia, etc. 

At Holbrook. 6 m. S., is the Royal Hospital School, transferred from 
Greenwich in 1933, at which c. 1100 sons of sailors and marines are trained 
for the Navy. On the way is seen the tall Freston Tower (c. 1640), ud to the 
left, on the bank of the Orwell, 7 m. ftom Ipswich, is PUimill, aVfavourite 
mooring for yachts. ^ \ 

A 4S leads S.E. from Ipswich aerou Naeton Heath; a pleasant! by-road, 
keeping nearer the Orwell, passes Naeton church and Broke Hall, the\home of 
Adm. Sir Philip Broke (r776>1841), commander of the *Shannoir in her 
memorable encounter with the 'Chesapeake* (1813). — 11^ m. Faixttowe 
{Ordnance, RB. 1776-25/, P. 8-11 gs.; Orwell. RB. 19/6-27/6, P. 8^12 gs.; 
Cavendish, RB. 17/6-21/, P. 10 gs.; many unlic. hotels), a pleasant and fuhion- 
able seaside resort (15,100 inhab.), is situated on a cliff between the Orwell and 
the Deben. It has an esplanade 2^ m. long and two golf links. This was the 
starting-point of the romantic swim described in Meredith’s 'Lord Ormont 
and bis Aminta.* Lord AUenby (1861-1936) lived at Felixstowe House. — 
About 2 m. S. is Felixstowe Pier, with motor-boat ferry to Harwich; anodier 
passenger ferry crosses the Deben, 2 m. N., to Bawdsey, site of the nrst radar 
station. 

From Ipswich to Bury and Newmarket, see Rte. 70. 

B^ond (78 m.) Martlesham Heathy with its airfield, a by- 
pass avoiding Woodbridge diverges on the left. The old road 
descends to (80^ m.) WoodMdge (5300 inhab. ; Crown, T.H., 
RB. 18/, P. 81 gs.; Seckford Hall, a 16th cent, house 1^ m. 

S. W., RB. 24/6, P. 12 gs.), a charming old town on the Deben, 
with a fine P^. church. The Shire Hall (1575) and the Crown 
Hotel are among its notable old buildings; and the walk along 
the Deben, with its yachts and old tide-m^ is pleasant. In 
New St. is a curious 18th cent, steelyard, like that at Soham. 
To the left of the main road, farther on, is Little Grange, where 
Edward Fitzgerald (1809-93) spent his declining years. 

Fitzgerald was bom at Bredfield House, near Boulge (24 m. N.), where he 
is buned. A thatched cottage occupied by him in 1838-53 stul exists at 
Boulge, and though the rose-bush brought from Omar Khayyam’s tomb in 
Persia and planted over his grave is dead its descendants stul bloom here. 

From WoooRridob to Orford, 12 m. From Melton, 1 m. N. of Wood- 
bridge, B 1084 crosses the Deben and traverses heathy country with very fine 
oak-woods. To the right (on B 1083, the Bawdsey road), beyond the golf 
course, is Sutton Hoo (no adm.), where a tumulus, excavated in 1938-39, 
yielded the remarkable ship-buiw eff a Saxon cbirain (c. 650-670), the 
priceless gold, silver, and enamel treasures from which are now in the British 
Museum. — 8 m. Butley retains the notable 14ib cent, gatehouse (now a resi- 
dence) of an Augostiman priory, 1 m. S. — 12 m. Orford {Crown A Castle, 

T. H., RB. 17/, P. 7i gs.) is a^icturesque decayed seaport with a massive 
casflekeep(adia. 6d.),bui]tbyHWyIl in 1165-6, which, with iu three towers, 
forms a polygon of 18 sides. The ruined chancel of the church has a double 
ROW of Norman columns. The river Ore here runs nearly parallel with the 
coast for 10 m., separated from the 8er1>y a narrow shirty spit. — Com- 
mending a good view of the Aide estuary, 4^ m. N. of Orford, is the londy 
dmteh pf then, with an elaborate thatch^ roof (restored 1946). 

Tbe at (83 m.) Ufford (r.), adwice the Woodbridge 

b{MPH conies in, ha* a fine tabernacle *Fcint-oover. — BqKnd. 
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(85 m.) Wickham Market, with its Dec. dmich^ B 1116 leads 
N. (1.) to Framlingham (6 m.). 

Fnudiogluua (I9S0 inhab.; Crown, T.H.. RB. 18/, P. 81 «•) hu a flna 
ruined *Castle (adm. 6d.: closed Sun. till 2), mainly of the tune of Edward 
I, with a moat and 13 towers. Here Queen Maiy found refhge duriim the 
attempt to place Lady Jane Orey on the throne. The stately *Ckurch (Peep, 
with 13ec. survivals) contains memorials of Henry Howard, Earl of Suney* 
the poet, executed by Henry VIII in 1547, of Thomas Howai^ Duke of Nor- 
folk (d. 1554), who escaped the same fate only by the sudden deatik of the 
king, and of Sir Robert Hitcham (d. 1638), with fine supportiim angels. — 
Bennington, 21 m. N., has a fine church with remarkable *B6nch-end8, 
induding one of a *tciapod,’ and the tomb of Lord Bardolf (d. 1441), who 
fought at Agincourt. At Saxtead Green, 2 m. W., is a post mill (adm. 6d., 
weekdays). 

From (90i m.) Famham or (92i m.) Saxmundham (Bell, T,H., 
RB. 18/, P. ^ gs.; White Hart, RB. 14/6, P. 7 gs.) roads lead 

S. E. to Aldeburgh (7 m.). 

Aldeburgh (Wentworth, RB. 25/, P. 9-14 gs., closed Jan.-Mar.: Brudenell, 

T. H., RB. 18/fi-22/, P. 8-10 gs.; White Lion, RB. 22/6, P. 10 gs.) is a quiet 
seaside resort, attractively described in *The Borouah,* by the native poet 
George Crabbe (1754-1832), a memorial to whom is in the Perp. church. 
The Moot Hall, a half-timbered 16th cent, structure, now standing amid the 
encroaching shingle, was the town hall of the old town washed away by the 
sea. Aide House was long the home of Elizabeth Garrett Anderson (d. 
1917), one of the first women doctors and the first woman mayor (1908) in 
England. Aldeburgh was a favourite resort of Fitzgerald, and Meredith and 
WiUde Collins resided here. Since the production in 1945 of Benjamin 
Britten's opera 'Peter Grimes,* based on an episode in 'The Borough,* Alde- 
burgh has become a centre of musical activity (festival in June). 

Another road runs E. from Saxmundham vift (4 m.) Leiston (4050 inhab.) 
to (7 m.) Tborpeness (Dolphin, RB. 22/6, 'PM--A0/, open always; Country 
Chib, June-Sept., P. 37/6-50/ plus fee; Dunes, June-^pt, unlic., P. 30/-35/), 
a holiday village, with golf Imks, tennis courts, etc., near the broad and 
shallow Thorpe Mere, a safe playground for children. All enquiries to the 
Estate Office. 

The road leading N. from Leiston to Yoxford passes near (li m.) the ruins 
of a Premonstratensian abbev founded in 1183: the existing buildings, mainly 
14ih cent., are incorporated in a dwelling. At (23 m.) Theberton the thatched 
church has a round tower and a Norman doorway. C. M. Doughty (1843-1926), 
of 'Arabia Deserta,* was bom at Theberton Hall. To the E. a wild sandy 
common extends to the low sea-cliflb of Mtnsmere. 

Beyond (96} m.) Yoxford (Satis House, unlic., RB. 15/6) a 
road on the right leads to (5} m. E.) DunwiCh (Bame Anns), 
now merely an attractive coast-village, but once an important 
seaport, before the sea svi^t it away. It was the seat of the 
first East Anglian bishopric, established c. 630, Little is left of 
its ancient gloiy but the remains of a Franciscan priory 
cmt.) and the ruins of a 12th cent, chapel near the present 
church, which includes materials from the last survivmg old 
church. Farther on A 144 diverges I for Halesworth, Bungay, 
and 2^orwich. — 102} m. Blytkburgh, on the tidal Blyth, is 
anot^r decayed port, with one of the finest ^Chunmes in 
Suffolk (1442-73), containing original woodwork and a painted 
roof and commanding a fiie view. — Southwdid (SWa, RB. 
22/6-27/6, P. 9-14 gs., op«i always; CroMm, RB. 21/6, P. 8}- 
12 gs.; Centre Ciiff Lodge, F. IIOMSO/; Somhwold Mouse, P. 
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14-18 gs.; Lmks Cottage, all these dosed in winter), 4^ m. B., 
is a pleasant old town and seaside resort, with golf links, open 
heathland at its back, and a harbour at the mouth of the 
Blyth. The important Perp. *Church has a notable rood-screen, 
a panelled roof, and canopied stalls. 

Walberswick (BeU, RB. 18/6, P. 74 gs.; Anchor, RB. IS/, P. 25/6-30/), a 
village frequented by painters, with a huf-ruined church, is 1 m. S. i^oss the 
ferry (no cars), — Excursions may be made from Southwold to IDunwich 
(4 m. by ferry and coast, 6 m. across the heath), and Covehithe (4i ni N.; fine 
ruined church). — Offshore, in 1672, was fought the indecisive battle of 
Solway (i.e. Southwold Bay) between the Dutch fleet under De Riwter and 
the En^sh and French under the Duke of York (James II). \ 

The road running W. from Blythburgb leads viA (2 m.) Wenhasthn, with 
an interesting panel picture of the *Last Judgment* in its church, dating from 
c. 1480, to (5i m.) Halesworth (Angel, RB. 15/6, P. 9 gs.), where t» Perp. 
church contains some good 15th cent, brasses. About 4 m. S.W. onHales- 
worth lies Heveningham Hall (adm. summer BH. 12-6, 2/6), decorated by 
Wyatt. A 

A 12 now skirts the fine park of Henham, traverses the large 
villages of Wrentham and Kessingland, and passes the church of 
Pakefield, rebuilt and rethatched after bomb-damage in 1941. 

117 m. LOWESTOFT, the most easterly town in England, 
is a favourite seaside resort and a flourishing fishing-port 
(42,850 inhab.). Like Yarmouth, it is crowded with Scots 
fister-girls during the herring and sprat season (Nov.); the 
mackerel season is in May-June. i 

Hotels. Hatfield, RB. 22/6, P. and North Parade or Yarmouth Rd.; 

12-15 gs. ; Victoria, similar charges; also from Gordon Rd. (off High St.) 
Royal, RB. 18/6JP. 9-13 gs., all on or to Southwold^ Yarmouth, Norwich, 

near the S. Esplanade; Suffolk, Beccles, Ipswich, Oulton Broad, 

T.H. opposite the station, RB. 19/6, Somerleyton, etc. — Steamers in 
P. 9i gs. Many unlic. houses. summer to Yarmouth; also on the 

Restanrante on the Esplanade and Yare and Bure (for the Broads), 
in High St. Theatres. Arcadia (repertory). 

Post Office, London Rd. — Im- London Road South; South Pier 
SORMATION Bureau, S. Esplanade. Pavilion, — Concerts at Sparrow's 
Motor-Buses through the town Nest in summer. — Golf Course at 
from Pakefield (S.) to the Station Pakefield (S.). 

In the centre of the town are the railway station and the 
harbour, the latter protected by the South Pier (adm. 2d.). 
Suffolk Rd., opposite the station, leads to the Fish Market and 
the trawler basms. A swing-bridge beside the house of the 
Royal Norfolk & Suffolk Yacht Club leads to the S. part of 
the town, with the long Esplanade (miniature golf course; 
bathing stations, etc.) and the Claremont Pier. — In the old 
town to the N. (where many old houses preserve their bright 
pantiles) is the High St., whence several narrow lanes, 
called Scores, lead down towards the shore. Farther on is the 
North Light (open weekday aft.),jdose to Lowestoft Ness, the 
easternmost point of England (r 45' E. long.), and adjoining 
are Bellevue Park^ with the Roysd Naval PahxilSavice memorial, 
and Sparrow's Nest (see above). The sandy strip bordering the 
N. beadi is called the De/ws. — The paiidi church of 
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MargareU at the N.W. edge of the town, reached from 
St. ^ B 1074 (the Somerleyton road), is a spadous 15th cent, 
flint building, with an older tower. 

The inner harbour, known as Lake Lothing^ communicates with (li m.) 
Oulton Broad (Wherry^ RB. 18/6. P. 10 gs.). a tavourite centre for boating and 
fishing. Oulton church, with a Norman chancel-arch, is 1 m. N. of the Broad. 
George Borrow (1803<-81) wrote most of his books at his home on Oulton 
Broad, but the house has been pulled down. — A pleasant trip leads N.W. 
to (3i m.) Blundeston, the ‘Blunderstone’ of 'David Copperfidd* and often 
visited by the poet Gray. The round-towered church has been restored as a 
Dickens memorial. Thence we may go on vi& (4i m.) Somerleyton Hall 
(open summer Thurs.. Sun. in July. & Tues. in Aug., 2.30->5.30; 2/6). and (6 m.) 
Herringfieeu with a part-Norman church and 17th cent, hall and bam. to 
(8i m.) Fritton Decoy (see p. S89). 

From Lowestoft to Scolb. 30 m. A 146 crosses the Waveney between 
Lake Lothing and Oulton Broad. — 9i m. Beetles (.King*s Head^ RB. 17/6. 
P. 8 gs. : White Lion), a town (6850 inhab.) on the Waveney (sailing and an|^]0 
noted for its crayfish, has a fine Perp. church with a detached tower (92 ft. 
high). At Gillingham, li m. N.W., is a pure early-Norman churdi divided 
into five parts — Galilee, tower-space, nave, chancel, and apse. — > 14^ m. 
Bungay (3SS0 inhab.; King*s Head, RB. 17/6. P. 8i gs.), with an octagonal 
market cross and two interesting churches (pre-Norman round tower), has a 
ruined Norman Castle (adm. 3<r). with remains of a keep and fore-building, 
built by Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, c. 1165, and a twin-towered gatehouse 
added in 12^. — About 2i m. S. of (19^ m.) Homersjield, at South Elmham% 
are the pre-Norman ruins called the Old Minster, claiming to mark the site 
of the E. Anglian Cathedral of Elmham (comp. p. 581). — About 5 m. S.W. 
of the little town of (22i m.) Harleston (Magpie, RB. 17/6, P. 8^ gs.; Swan. 
T.H., RB. 17/. P. 8 gs.) is Wi/ifield, where the *Church (1362) contains fine 
monuments of the Wingfield and De la Pole families, the owners of Wingfield 
Castle (1384). a fortified manor house, now in rains. Fressingfield, 4 m. 
S. of Harleston, has the 16th cent. Fox & Goose inn, fine *Bendli-end8 
in the church, and the grave of Abp. Sancroft (1616-93). — 30 m. Scole, see 
Rte. 71# 

The Yarmouth road runs N. to (124} m.)" the* seasicie resort 
of Gorleston (Cliff, RB. 21 /-25/, P. 10 gs.; St. Edmund’s, RB. 
21/-30/, P. 7-10 gs.), well situated on a low cliff at the mouth of 
the Yare facing the Fish Wharf of Yarmouth, of which town 
it is now part. The sands are broad and clean and the large Dec. 
church, inland, has a fine 15th cent. font. From South Town, 
where Cotman lived as a drawing-master in 1812-23, we cross 
the Yare. 

127 m. YARMOUTH or Great Yarmouth (51,100 inhab.) is 
the chief town, the busiest fishing-port, and the most popular 
holiday resort on the Norfolk coast. It lies on a peninsula 
between the sea and the Yare, N. of the narrow mouth through 
which the combined waters of that stream, the Bure, and the 
Waveney enter the sea. The old town was severely damaged 
by German bombs in 1941-42, but a large number of old houses 
survived— often in unexpected quarters, where well-built 
flint cottages and 18th cent, town houses stand side by side with 
banal Victorian terraces. 

Railway Sttfiont* South Town, on Water, for London viS Norwich; 
the light bank of the Yare, for Beeek, Nelion Rd., for Lynn. 
Lowestoft, Colchester, and London; tteM. Vktoiia, RB. 19/6-2^# P. 
PaiMfta74enHMN.sideofBreydon 10 gs.; Royal, Tjl. RB. 18/< P. 
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8-11 gs., both xiear Wellington Fier; 
Qnewi's, RB. 21/6, P. 32/6-40/, near 
Britannia Pier: Star, Hall Quay, 
RB. 18/6-2S/, P. 9 gB.: Bnmswid^ 
King St., uiilic.. RB. 17/6JP. 8ir 8s.; 
Two Beara, T.H., at South Town Sta., 
RB. 16/6, P. 7 g8.; Imperial, RB. 13/, 
P. 7-11 m,; Norfolk, P. 7 gs., both 
Marine Parade; and many unlic. 
houaea. 

Poat Office, Regent St. — Infor- 
mation Bureau, Marine Parade. 

Motor-Boaea ft'om the Town 
Centre (Regal Cinema) to the Fish 

Dickens stayed at the Royal Hotel 
field* will not forget the connection o 
In the ISSOs Borrow often visited N( 
Romany Rye* in 1857. 


Quay, Garhstoni Catster, etc.— 
From Wellington St. (behind Marine 
Parade) to umestofv, Norwich viA 
Acle or Wroxham; Stalham viA 
Ormesby and Potter Heigham; etc. 

Arnttsenieiits. Britannia Pier, 
theatre, ballroom, and restaurant; 
Marina, concerts, etc.; Wettington 
Pier, concerts and dancing./ Pleasure 
Beach and Boating Pooil Marine 
Parade S. — Golf C^omES at 
Caister and Oorleston. — Steamers 
from Hall (^y to Gorlestolhup the 
Yare to Norwich, and up t' 
the Broads* 

in 1848, and readers of 'David i, 
f Yarmouth with the Peggotty i 
». 169 King St., there completing 'The 


The fine Quay on the Yare is approadied by the rebuilt 
Haven Bridge. In the centre is Hall Quay, on which are the 
Town Hall and the Star Hotels a restored Elizabethan house, 
once the residence of John Bradshaw, President of the Court 
of Commissioners for the trial of Charles I. The Town Hall 


contains perhaps the most authenticated portrait of Nelson, 
painted from life in 1801 by Matthew Keymer, a Norfolk 
artist. On South Quay, among many houses of great charm. 
No. 4 (N.T.), a refronted Tudor house, is the traditional 6<pene 
of Cromwell's conference with his officers to decide the fate of 


Charles I. It contains a museum (summer weekdays 10-6). 

The characteristic feature of the old town is the Rows, a 
series of extremely narrow lanes, all running at right angles to 
the river and sea and making of Yarmouth one vast gridiron. 
These suffered cruelly from bombing, but a number of them 
still remain intact between Hall Quay and the Market Place. 


Only the walls have survived of the 14th cent. Tolhouse or 
Gaol, in MIddlegate St. (between S. Quay and King St.) and 
even less remains of the 13th cent. Grey friars Cloisters, near 
by. — The large and animated Market Place is happily almost 
complete. From its S. end the main Kino Street leads S. 
through the town, past St. George* s, an ingeniously planned 
diurch of 1714, with a pleasant cupola and contemporary 
interior fittings. At the N.E. comer of the Market Place are 
the interesting almshouses called Fishermen's Hospital (1702). 
and No. 26 Priory Plain, just beyond, was the birthplaoe m 
Anna Sewell (1820-78), author of *Black Beauty.* The church 
of St. Nichdas (236 ft. long, 112 ft. wide), one of the largest 
parish churdies in England was completely gutted in 1942. 
Hib central tower, preserving part of tibe onginal Normao 
church, founded c. 1101, and &e late-Nomian nave of c. 1205, 
have bkn strengthened as a preliminary to restoraticm. 

Tbe adioiniog Priory HaB (S. tide), now a school, was originally the re- 
Ibctoty CTR Benedictine houie estabUtfaed a 1100. A large secUan^M the 14th 
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cent. Town Walk bounds the churchyard of St. Nicholas; the N*W* Gate 
survives on North Quay, and the more interesting S.£. Cate may be seen in 
Blackfriars Rd., near the end of South Quay. 

The fine Marine Parade, with the two piers and the usual 
amusements, is reached from Hall Quay by Regent St. and 
Regent Rd., crossing King St. at the Town Centre. 

On the South DeneSt S. of the town, is the Nelson Monument, a Doric 
column 114 ft. high (view). — Adjacent, on the river, is the long Fish Wharf, a 
busy scene during Uie herring fishery of late autumn. In November thousands 
of ^s, mainly from Scotland, are employed in gutting, grading, and packing 
the herrings in the fish-sheds. 'Yarmouth Bloaters* are hemng that have 
been subjected to one 'blow* or smoking. 

About 4 m. W. of Yarmouth is Burgh Castle, the interesting ruin of a 
Roman fortress on the 'Saxon Shore’ (c. 300 a.o.) overlooking the confluence 
of the Waveney and the Yare in the tidal Breydon Water. 

The Road from Yarmouth to Beccles passes (S^ m.) Frltton church with 
a round Saxon tower and a beautiful Norman apse, overlooking Fritton 
Decoy, the most charming of the East Anglian takes. --6k m. St. Olave*M 
(Bell inn) has a ruined Augustinian priory (13th cent.; adm. daily, 3d.). — 
8^ m. Haddiscoe, with a 12th cent, church. — 14 m. Beccles, see above. 

From Yarmouth to Norwich, see Rte. 71, to Cromer, etc., see Rte. 74. 


73. THE NORFOLK BROADS 

Broadiand, or the district of the Norfolk Broads> which are 
shallow lagoons among expanses of reed and fen, is a level 
tract of land in the form of a triangle, the apex of which is 
Norwich and the base the coast-line between Palling and 
Lowestoft. Within this area are about a dozen large 'broads* 
and twice as many smaller ones, and these together with the 
placid and sluggish streams, of which the chief are the Yare, 
the Waveney, and the Bure, all meeting ultimately in Breydon 
Water, provide about 200 m. of navigable water. The district 
has long been a favourite holiday resort for anglers and devotees 
of smooth-water sailing. The villages are often charming, with 
interesting churches; and there are many fine old manor houses 
and a few ruined abbeys and castles. 

Books on the Broads have been written by W. A. Dust, G. A, Stephen, 
A, /. Rudd, P. V. Daley, John Knowlittle (A. H. Patterson), and G. C. Davier, 
comp, also 'Annadde^by Wilkie Collins. 

Approaches. The diief gateways to the Broads axe Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Wroxham, Stalfaam, and Potter Heigham. — Prom Norwich we 
either descend the Yare, which communicates by ‘dykes* with sundry small 
broads, or we may take train or bus to such points as Wroxham, BnmdalL 
or Ade Bridge. Surlingham Broad, 6 m. W., is the nearest.— Yarmoutn 
communleates directly with the Yare and Bwe, and is a Convenient starting 
point for FUby, Ormesby, and Rollesby Broads (reached by road). Potter 
Betgham and Stalham are within easy railway access; the first may be reached 
also viA the Bure and Thume. Vit Breydon water and the Waveney Yarmouth 
is linked with Oulton Broad, which is only 1 m. ftom Lowestoft.— Wrojdmn 
is the ihktion for a whole series of broads adjoining the Bure. — Stalham 
connects with the Ant and Barton Broad, 

Boats. Well-eautpped Yachts at Motor Cruisers for holidays afloat on the 
Broads may be hued either in London (Messrs. Kakes Ltd., 47 Albemarle St., 
W.l) or at of the starting-points named above, at Charges ranging 
flromiS 10/-£70 a week, accordang to sea^itand siee (accommodation from 
ZtolOjpers.). A small rowing or sailing diiw it usually included irith craft 
lim 22ft. upwards, whidi facflitates theex^oiationof ole shaUower witen. 
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AtUndants are supplied with oertain of the larger craft, and can usually be 
hired with othen. Boats without deeping accommodation can be hired for 
day-tiips (yacht ftom £4 per wedk. motor launch from £8). Provisions and 
towels must be laid in by the travellers; milk, bread, etc., are obtained from 
the farms or viUages. Inns are generally available for those who prefer not to 
sleep on board. The trading wherry, oboe the characteristic vessel of the 
Norfolk rivers, almost disappeared from these waters, until, in 1949. the 
Norfolk Wherry Trust saved the type from extinction. — Snadl Excursion 
Steamers ply on the Yare and Bure in summer. 

Angling. The chief fish in the Broads and their connecting streams axe 
bream and roach, but pike, perch, and rudd are also found. \Most of the 
waters are free apart from the licence fee of 3/. but informati^ should be 
obtained locally (e.g. from A. J. Rudd. Clerk. Norfolk Fiskeiy Board. 
Norwich; or from any of the boat-owners at the usual staithes).\ 

A Round of the Buoads by Road from Norwicsi. 51 m.V 
Norwich by A 1151. which skirts Mousehold Heath, we reach V 
at m m.) Wroxham iKing^s Head, RB. 17/6. P. 9 gs.; Bure Coi 
with a bridge over the Bure, crowded in holiday-time. — Farther c 
on the right should be made to (1 li m.) Neatishead and (12^ m.) i 
(where the church has a good rood-soeen). for a glimpse of Barton Broad. 
Returning to the main road, we cross the Ant at (16 m.) Wayford Bridge 
(Bridge Hotel) and traverse (17i m.) Stalham (Maid's Head) and (19^ m.) 
Sutton (Staithe, RB. 19/6. P. 10 gs.). Here a left turn leads to (20} m.) Hickling 
(Bull), connected by lane (} m.) with iu broad. — From (24 m.) Potter 
Heigham (14-1 5th cent, paintings in the church) we may return to (8} m.) 
Wroxham Bridge viH Ludham and Homing (see below). — A longer round 
follows the Yarmouth road across Heigham Bridge, on the Thurae. to (28} m.) 
RoUesby Bridge (Sportsman's Arms) between Rollesby Broad (r.) and Ormesby 
Broad. On nadbing (30} m.) Ormesby (Eel’s Foot) we turn right, then right 
again through (32} m.) Filby and across Filby Broad to (36} m.) Aele Bridge 
fridge Hotel), At (3/} m.) Acie we turn ri^t on the side-road for (j<K>} m.) 
South Walsham, with two churches in one churchyard, and (41} m.) Ranworth, 
with glimpses of broads on the right. Ranworth i^urim contains a magnificent 
paintra *Rood-8creen and a fine illuminated choir-book (both eany 15tb 
cent.). Thence vift (44} m.) Salhouse to Norwich. 

Perhaps the most characteristic series of broads are those 
strung along the river Bure^ and Wroxham Bridge (comp, 
above) is a favourite starting-point for a tour (though the river 
is navigable up to ColtishalU to the N.W.). About H m. 
below this a dyke on the right leads to Wroxham Broad 
(mooring charge 2/6), sometimes called the *Queen of the 
Broads.* On the right is Salhouse Broad; the Hoveion Broads 
on the left are private. Below these are (S m.) Hommg (Peters- 
held House, RB. 22/6, P. Hi gs.; Swaid, and (6 m.) the wdl- 
known Homing Ferry Inn. To the right are (61 m.) the entrance 
to *Ranworth Broad (no adm. to inner bioad) and (9i m.) the 
Fleet D^ke, leading into South Wtdskam Broad, The tributary 
Ant^ joining the Bure nearly o|iposite Fleet Dyke, leads vi& 
(i m.) LutSuun Bridge and Irstead diurch, with good wood- 
work, to (4 m.) Barton Broad, a large but shallow lagoon 
(li m. long), with well-wooded banks. About 2 m, N. of this 
broad, reached viH the Ant and a dyke, is Stalham (see above). 

Returning to the Bu^ we seeron its left bank, the ruins of 
St, Benefs Abbey (£pp[^d in 4^20) hrom which the Bishop 
of Norwich, the abbot, ig the Church of En^and, takes 
the style of *Abb<^ of St Ij^pdict*. From (11| m. from 
Wroidiam) Thames Momh we may ascend the Thimie (Uon 
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Inn, at TTiunte^ J m. r.) to (H m.) Potter Heigham Bridge, 
much frequented in summer, and thence to (5 m.) Heigtim 
Sound, communicating with Hickling Broad, the largest of all 
« m. in circumference). At the N. end is Hickling Staithe 
(Pleasure Boat Inn). To the N.E. of Heigham Sound, and 
connected with it by Meadow Dyke, is (li m.) Horsey Mere 
(N.T.), m. S. of which is Marthom Broad, on the opposite 
side of the Thume. — A dyke, 1^ m. above the mouth of the 
Thumc, leads to (} m.) Womack Water and (H m.) Ludham, 
with an interesting church. — The lower course of the Bure, 
from the mouth of the Thume to (19^ m.) Acle Bri^e (see 
above) and (31i m.) Yarmouth, traverses duller country. 

The Bure flows into the E. end of Breydon Water (beware 
of low tides); at the S.W. extremity, near Burgh Castle, is the 
mouth of the Waveney, the winding course of which may be 
ascended to (18 m.) Beccles and (21 m.) Geldeston Lock (Wherry 
Inn, P.R.). It passes within 1 m. of Fritton Decoy, The New 
Cut, beginning near this point, connects it with the Yare at 
(3i m.) Reedham (sec below). Oulton Dyke, c. 5 m. above the 
New Cut, connects it with (1 J m.) Oulton Broad and so with 
Lowestoft. 

The Yare enters Breydon Water near the Waveney, and piay 
be ascended all the way to Norwich. B^ond (6 m.) Reedham 
(Ship) we pass (li m.; 1.) Hardley Dyke, the mouth of the Chet, 
which may be navigated to (4 m.) Loddon, a tiny old market 
town, near which are the churches of Chedgrave and Heckin^^ 
ham, with Norman work. — 9 m. Cantley Red House, a favountc 
anglers’ inn. About 1 m. farther on (1.) are the remains of 
Langley Abbey (c, 1200). — 13 m. Buckenham Ferry (Inn), also 
frequented by anglers. A dyke on the left leads to (| m.) 
Rockland Broad, the reed beds of which harbour many wild* 
fowl. — 14i m. Coldham Hall (Inn) is famous for its large 
’baskets* of roach and bream. About i m. off is Brundall, and 
at 16i m. is the entrance (1.) to Surlingham Broad. The scenery 
between this point and (21 m.) Norwich is very attractive. 


74. YARMOUTH TO CROMER AND KING’S LYNN 


Road, SSf m., a devious but interesting my along the coast, passing several 
seaside noMoay camps. The direct road to Cromer (34i m.; A 149) runs vil 
Potter Heii^uun and North Walsham. 

Railway, 75i m. in 2^-3 hrs. Principal Stations: 2|m. Co/ster. — 5 
Great Omesby. — Ilf m. Potter Heigham. — ISi m. Catfieid, for Hid _ 
and Barton B^ds. — 17^ m. Statham. — 244 m. North Walshm. — 30 m. 
Aylsham.—-4H Mdton Coastable, junenon for Sheringham (11| m.) 
and CrOBier (15 m.) and for Norwich (City; 21 m.). — 514 m. Fahenhm. — 
734 m. Stmth Lynn, where trains are usuaUy changed. — 754 m. King's Lynn. 


The main road leads N. from Yarmouth to (3i m.) Caiifer- 
tnhSea, with iam golf links and the ruined Ctdster Castk 
(ISth cent; adm. 1/; apply at lodge).— FardierN. we keep 
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to the right on B 1159 via Hemsby and (8^ m.) Wintertm 
(Bulmer House Hotel), with a fine church tower. — At (12i m.) 
Horsey^ near Horsey Mere (Rte. 73), a huge barrier m. 
long has been erected against the sea to prevent a rraetition 
of the floods of 1938. Through (15i m.) Waxham and (1^ m*) 
Falling we skirt the sandy shore, and regain the coast again at 
(22 m.) Happisburgh (pron. ^Hazeburgh*), with another good 
tower, where the cliffs begin. — At (25| m.) BactoH are the 
remains of Bromholm Priory (Cluniac; 1113), menponed in 
Oiaucer’s ‘Reeve’s Tale’ and in ‘Piers Plowman’. -W 27i m. 
Poston is a name familiar from the famous ‘PastoA Letters* 
(15th cent.). — 29 m. Mundesley {Grande RB. 25/, P. 1^14 gs., 
summer only; Manor ^ same charges, open always) is ^ seaside 
resort with fine sands and cliffs. 

The churches of Knapton and Truncht a little inland, have fine \ 
beam roofls; and the latter also a good screen and a Dec. font-can 

The road skirts the coast vid (32 m.) Trimingham^ with a 
notable painted choir-screen, and (34 m.) Overstrand (Over- 
strand Court, RB. 19/6, P. 8i~ll gs., open Easter-S^t.; 
White Horse), another seaside and golfing resort. 

36 m. Cromer {Grand, RB. 24/6, P. 13-1 6i gs.; Hdtel de 
Paris, RB. 22/6-27/6, P. 11-14 gs.; Cliftonville, similar charges, 
these closed in winter; Regency, RB. 21/-30/, P, 10 gs.; Red 
Lion, RB. 17/6, P. 8 gs., open dways), in a high but shejitered 
situation, is the most charming of the East Anglian seaside 
resorts (4650 inhab.), with fine sands, high cliffs, a pier and 
esplanade, and two excellent golf links. The church is a fine 15th 
cent, building, notable for the hei^t of piers and arches and with 
a tower 159 ft. hi^. 

Just S.W. of the town is Cromer Hall (no adm.), the birthplace of Lord 
Cromer (1841-1917). — Felbrlgg (3 m. S.) has IStb cent, brasses and a good 
bust by Nollekens in its church. 

Motor-Buses to Norwich vift Aylsham or N. Walsham; Sheringham, 
BltUceney, and Hunstantoni HoH\ Mundesley and Yarmouth\ etc. 

From Cromer to Lynn via Fakbnham, 42 m. (A 148). Railway vi& 


1355. — From (2H m.) Fakenham (see p. 581) an alternative road to Lynn, 
vit Castle Acre, leads past Raynham Park (34 m. S.W.), the seat of the 
Marquess Townshend. The church of Tlttleshml, 34 m. S. of Raynham, has 
strlkmg *Monuments to Sir Edward Coke (d. 1634), by Nicholas Stone; to 
his wife, Bridget Paston (d. 1598); to his son Robert (d. 1679); and to Thomas 
Coke, Earl of Leicester (d. 1759) and his wife, with bust by Roubiliac. 

The main road leads W. from Fakenham to (304 m.) Harpley, A mile N. 
is Houghton Hall (Marquess of Cholmondele>j no adm.), a vast, heavy- 
looking e^ce (fapade 450 ft. long), built in 1722-31 for Sir Robert Walpt^e 
atHoui^ton village in 1676; d. 1745), who, like his son Horace (1717- 
97), ii buried in the little ^uicn in the park. We cross the Peddar's Way 
"fp. 581) which leads S. ovdr the bleak Massingham Heath to Castle Acre. — 
344 m. HilUngton (Ffolkes^Arms, P.R.), with a manor house of 1627, lies c. 
34 tn, S. ofSimdringham. — 42 m. Ktng^p Lynn, see Rte. 69. 

B^ond (38i m.) West Runton (Roseacre, RB. 18/6, P. 8^ gs.; 
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Monksmead, P. 74-10 gs., closed in winter; both unlic.), 
with the delightful wooded Beacon Hill, or Roman Camp 
(N.T.), 1 m. inland, including the highest ground in Norfolk 
the coast-road reaches (40 m.) Sherlnglliain {Burlington, RB. 
22/6-32/6, P. 7-13 gs.; Dormy House, RB. 21/6, P. 84-124 gs., 
these open always; Bijou, unlic., RB. 15/6, P. 74 gs., closed in 
winter), another pleasant bathing and golfing resort (4800 
inhab.). Near it are the slight remains of Beeston Priory (13th 
cent.). — At (43 m.) Weyboume (Makings, RB. 17/6, P. 7 gs.; 
Weyboume Hall, unlic., RB. 15/, P. 7 gs., closed in winter) 
the high ground reccdt& and the marshes begin. Adjoining the 
church are the ruins of an Augustinian priory. — 47 m. C/ey- 
next-the-Sea (George) has a large 13-1 5th cent, church J m. 
inland, with interesting tombs and brasses, and ruined transepts. 
—484 m. Blakeney (Blakeney, RB. 26/-35/, P. 12-17 gs. ; Manor, 
RB. 21/6, P. 9-12 gs.) has a church with a curious little beacon 
tower at the E. end. Capt. Marryat (d. 1848) wrote several of 
his novels at Langham, 2 m. S. Blakeney Point and the fore- 
shore to the N. are noted bird-sanctuaries (1 100 acres N.T.). — 
524 m. Stiffkey is noted for its cockles (‘Stewkey blues’). — 
56 m. Weils-nexUthe-Sea (Crown, RB. 18/6, P. 94 gs.) is a 
small seaport (2600 inhab.) with a rebuilt Perp. church. To 
Binham and Walsingham, see p. 581. — About 1 m. S. of 
(574 m.) Holkham (Victoria, T.H., RB. Ill, P. 74 gs.) is Hoik- 
ham Hall (Earl of Leicester), a huge Palladian edifice of white 
brick by William Kent (1734-60), with an inscription over the 
door to the effect that it was ’’planned, planted, built, decorated, 
and inhabited the middle of the 18th centy., by Thomas Coke, 
Earl of Leicester.” 

It contains very valuable collections of art (dassic sculptures; paintings 
by Raphael, Veronese, Leonardo, Rubens, Van Dyck, Poussin, Claude, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, etc.), which are shown on Thursdays in 8umm», 
2->S (adm. 2/6). The park is om 9-5 (no motors), the gardens on Wed. only 
(JFuly-Sept.). Holkham is well known in the history of agriculture for the work 
done here by *Coke of Norfolk, the first farmer in England* (Thomas WiUiasn 
Coke, 1st Earl of Leicester by the later creation, 1752-1842). The rebuilt 
Church of Holkham contains good modem carving (^ bench-ends, all 
different). 

614 ui. Burnham Market is If m. S.W. of the pleasant little 
resort of Overy Staithe (Moorings, private, RB. 16/6-21/, 
P. 30/-39/). Lord Nelson (1758-1805) was bom in the old 
rectory 0?ulled down in 1802) of Burnham Thorpe, 1 m. S.E. 
The church contains the font at which he was christened and a 
lectern and rood made of wood from the ’Victory.* About 1 m. 
S. of Burnham ITiorpe is the ruined Creake Abbey (E.E.; 
foundbd 1221). The churdies of North Creake and South 
Creake are both interesting. — 624 m. Burnham Norton has a 
church with a lofty circular tower and vestiges of a Carmdite 
friary (1241). — 654 ni. Brancaster (Dormy House, closed in 
winter, RB. 27/6, P. 13-16 gs.; Ship, RB. 19/6) is a gdifing 
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resort, with the remains of a Roman camp (Branodumnn). 
Offshore is Scolt Head (N.T.), a sanify and shingly island, with 
a famous tamety (strictly preserved). — The church of (69i m.) 
Holme-next-the-Sea, v/b/entbbPeddar's Way reaches the coast, 
contains the earliest brass with an English inscription (c. 1400). 

m m. Hansbuiton (Golden Uon, RB. 19/6-2S/, P. 3S/-40/; 
Glebe, RB. 15/6-19/6, P. 7^ gs. ; JLe Strange Arms & Golf Links, 
RB. 18/6-25/, P. 10-14 gs.; Lodge, RB. 16/6-22/6, P. 8-13 ps., 
these two at Old Hunstanton), facing W. across the Wash, is a 
favourite summer resort (3400 inhab.), with good bathing, a 
pio*, swimming and boating pools, and coloured stratify cliffs 
surmounted by pleasant greensward. Just S. of the oln light- 
house (caf6) are the ruins of a chapel of St. Edmund. Wt Old 
Hunstanton, U m. N., with two ^If courses, is Huratanton 
Hall (mainly of 1500), which renamed in the hands of ihe Le 
Strang family from the Conquest until 1949. The churdi 
contains a Norman font and Le Strange monuments. — In 
the church of (75 m.) Heacham is a portrait-medallion (1933) 
of Princess Pocahontas (1595-1617), wife of John Rolfe of 
Heacham Hall, whose parents are buried here. — 77^ m. 
Snettisham (Ingoldisthorpe Manor, with grounds, RB. 21/-30/, 
P. 10-14 gs.) and (80 m.) Dersingham (Feathers, P.R., RB. 
15/6, P. 7^ gs.) both have fine churches, the former with a 
tall steeple. Shembome, 2 m. E., is noted for its Norman font. 

To the S. of the latter Oi m.) is Sandriecham Hall, the country home lof the 
Queen. The *Norwich Gates, at the main entrance to the grounds '(open 
June-Sept, in the absence of the royal family, on Wed. & Thurs. IM, 
adm. 1-6, also August BH.), are of elatoate ironwork and were the wedding- 
present from the city of Norwich to Edward VII (1863). Among the chief 
points of interest are the Rose Garden, the Dutch Garden, the Water Garden, 
a Chinese bronze statue of Buddha (1698), and the Kennels* Sandringham 
Church (late-Perp.) contains memorials or Edward VII (including a silver 
altar presented by Rodman Wanamaker) and members of the royal family. 
George VI (1895-1952) was bom at York (Cottage in the grounds and died at 
the Hall. The nearest station (2| m. £.) is at Wolferton, where the church 
contains some good screens. 

84 m. Castb RMiig, perhaps the most interesting of Norfolk 
villages, has a massive Norman Castle (c. 1150; adm. dai^ 
6d.) surrounded by earthworks; a beautiful, but over-restored, 
bite-Norman Church (12th cent.); and a Jacobean Bede House, 
a charity for ten elderly women, who still wear a quaint Stewart 
costume on Sundays. — 86 m. South Wootton has a fine Norman 
font. — 88i m. King’ll Lynn, see Rte. 69. 
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BaiTow-on-Hiimber 
(Lines) 533 
Barton (Camb) 560 
Barton (Westm) 434 
Barton Broad (Norf ) 590 
Barton-le-Street (Yorks) 
491 

Barton Mills (Suff) 568 
Barton-on-Humber 
(Uncs) 533 

Barton-on-Sea (Hants) 
95 

Barton St. David (Som) 
135 

Barton Seagrave (Nthn) 
352 

Barton Turf (Noif) 590 
Barwick-in'Elmet 
(Yorks) 487 
Basildon (Barks) 232 
Basing (Hants) 81 


Basingstoke (Hants) 81 
Baskerville, John 268 
Baslow (Derb) 366 
Bass, George 544 
Bassenthwaite (Cumb) 
446 

Bath (Som) 145 
Bathampton (Som) 150 
Bathford (Som) 150 
Badey (Yorks) 414 
Battle (Susx) 36 
Battlefield (Salop) 329 
Bawdeswell (Norf) 581 
Bawdsey (Suff) 584 
Bawtry (Yorks) 383 
Baxter, Geo, 4e 
Baxter, Rich, 291, 331, 
347 

Bayham Abbey (Susx) 36 
Beacblffif(Glos) 216 
Beadiyi£Hid(Susx)44 
Beaconsfield (Bucks) 220 
Beaconsfield, Earl cf, 
see Disraeli 
Beadnett (Nthb) 516 
Beal (Nthb) 516 ^ 

Beanunster (Dor) 123 
Beamsiey (Yorks) 470 
Beardsley, Aubrey 51 
Beam (D^on) 161 


Beaudes^^^^s) 31 1 
Beaufort, Lady Margaret 
351, 555. 558 
Beauheu (Hants) 93 
Beaulieu Road (Hants) 94 
Beau Manor (Leics) 344 
Beaumont (£sx) 574 
Beaumont, Francis 239, 
343 

Beaumont College 
(Berks) 228 
Beedes (Suff) 587 
Beckeimonds (Yoiics) 
471 

Becket, see St, Thomas 
Beckford, Wm, 130, 147, 
150 

Bedchampton (Wilts) 133 
Becky Pall (Devon) 178 
Bedale (Yorks) 518 
Bedaies (Hants) 68 
Bede, Venerable 507, 512, 
513 

Bedford (Beds) 348 
Bedford Level (Lines) 
542 

Bedfordshire 348 
Bedlington (Nthb) 514 
Bedminster (Som) 151 
Bedmond (Herts) 260 
Bedruthan Steps (Com) 
193 

Bedwortb (War) 307 
Beechey, Sir Wm, 217 
Beech Wll (Westm) 449 
Beeleigb (Esx) 571 
Beeley (Derb) 365 
Beer (Devon) 125 
Beerbohm, Max 67, 242 
Beeston (Notts) 355 
Beeston Castle iPaas) 
314 

Beeston Priory (Norf) 
593 

Behn, Aphra 12 
Belford (Nthb) 515 
Bellinaham (Nthb) 526 
BeU Weir Lock (Bocks) 
228 

Belper (Derb) 363 
Belsay (Nthb) 513 
Belstone (Devon) 172 
Bdton (Lines) 381 
Belvoir Casde (Ldcs) 380 
BembndgeCLO.W.) 87 
Beme^n (Wilts) 117 
Bempton (Yorks) 491 
Benbow, Adm, 328 
Benington (Lines) 544 
Bennett, Arnold 3l5 
Benson (Oxon) 225, 232 
Benson, B, F, 40 
Benson, Sir Frank 283 
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INDEX 


Bentham, Jer&ny 123, 
244 

BentUy, Rich. SS8, 539 
Bmifw (Nthb) S28 
Bere (Dor) 94 
Bttwioid Date (Derb) 
360 

Berkatoy (Olos) 215 
Berkeley t Bp. 240 
Berkeley Road (Glos) 
145 

Berkhanifted (Herts) 260 
Berlaliire222,208 
Berkewdl (War) 267 
Bernard, Lady 281, 338 
Berners, Juliana 332 
Berrynariior (Devon) 201 
Bnrg Pomeroy (Devon) 

Bertha, Queen 29, 22 
Bero^ (Susx) 47 
Berwick-upoo-Tweed 
(Nthb) 517 
Besant, Sir Walter 
353 

Bess of Hardwick 131, 
346. 365, 371, 581 
Betchworth (Sur) 49 
Beverlw (Yorks) 497 
Bevin, Ernest 206 
Bewcastle (Cumb) 527 
Bewdley (Worcs) 298 
Bewick, Thos. 511, 525 
Bex^-on>Sim (Susx) 41 
Beyton (Suff ) 568 
Bibury (Glos) 209 
Biceetor (Oxon) 262 
Bickleigh Q^xeter) 206 


BickMah (Plymouth) 175 
BidoioDer (Som) 160 
Bictoo Park (Devon) 125 
Bidboroagh(Kent)35 
Biddu]ph@tafEB)315 
Bidefbrd mevon) 197 
Bidford (War) 284 
Bidaton (^es) 395 
Bi^rary (Devon) 167 
BIgilanrade (Beds) 374 
Bigoor (Susx) 59 
BUlericay(Esx)571 
KlUngbrnroogh (Lines) 
541 

BiihShay ^Som) 541 
BiUingdiiint(Su8x)59 
Biladale(Yoi^)492 
BUston (Staffs) 326 
BOton HaU (War) 306 
. Biadioster (Dux) 524 
Bindon Abbey (D^ 98 
Bbifliam (Notts) 381 
Biodegr (Yorks) 422 
Bii3Munmoif)582 
Waeissf (Oxon) 233 


Binstead (I.O.W.) 86 
BuatediHaatayii 
Birehinglon (Kent) 30 
Birdl^01os)210 
BirdoswaJd (Cumb) 529 
Birkenhead (Ches) 394 
Birkm (Yorks) 502 
BirUng Gap (Susx) 44 
Birmiiujiam (War) 267 
BirstalfiiYorks) 414 
Birtsmoreton (Wor) 300 
Bisham (Berks) 222 
Bid^ Auckland (Dur) 

Bishopdale (Yorks) 472, 
519 

Bishop Rock (Com) 192 
Bishopshoume (Kent) 22 
Bishop*s Castle (Salop) 
299 

Blip's Cleeve (Glos) 

Bishop's Lydeard (Son^ 
160 

Bishop's Stortford 
(Herts) 565 

Bishopsteignton (Devon) 

Bishopstone (Susx) 46 
Bishop's Waltham 
(Hants) 79 

Bishopthorpe (Y orks) 487 
BiAi^ Wii^ (Yorks) 

Bislay (Sur) 80 
Bitton (Glos) 136 
Black, Wm. 53 
Black Bourton (Oxon) 
217 

Blackburn (Lancs) 409 
Blackbushe (Hants) 81 
Black Combe (Cumb) 
431 

Black Country 324 
Blackdown (Som) 152 
Blackdown (Su8]6 67 
Blackdown HUl (Dor) 
120 

Blackdown Hills (Som) 
161 

Blackgang aO.W.) 88 
BlackhM^i (Sur) 58 
Blacklay (l4uics) 411 
Blacklow^ (War) 279 
Blackmoor (3ate (D^on) 
201, 199 

Blackmore (Esx) 571 
Blackmore, B. D. 161, 
203, 234 

Blackmore, Yile of (Dor) 
122, 131 

Black Notiey (Esx) 572 
Blackpool (Devon) 166 
Blackpool (Lancs) 423 


d Bridge (Glos) 


Black SaU Pass (Cumb) 
446 

Bla^stona Edge (Lancs) 

Blackstone, Sir Wm. 67, 
225, 239, 244 
Blackwater (Hants) 81 
Blackwater/The 571 
Blagdon (Sdm) 151 
BbJse CaA (Glos) 144 
Blake, 100, 158, 
159, 160, ro, 192, 251 
Blake, Wm.}7, 63 
Blakeney(Glbs)216 
Blakanay (No^ 593 
Blakesley Hall(War) 273 
Blakasware (HM) 547 
Blanchland (N%b) 526 
Blandford Q^or) 118 
Bleasdale (Lancs) 424 
Blea Tarn (Cumb) 452 
Blea Water (Westm) 438 
Bledlow (Bucks) 221 
Blencathra (Cumb) 441 
Blenheim (Oxon) 257 
BUriot, Louis 14, 16 
Blai^ingley (Sur) 44 
Bletchley (Bucks) 336 
Bletsoe (Beds) 351 
Bleu Bridge (Ck>i!n) 182 
Blewbury (Berks) 207 
Blickling O^orf) 582 
Biindburo (Nthb) 515 
Bliswortb (Nthn) 338 
Blitlifield Hall (Staffs) 
312 

Blofield(Noif)580 
Bloomfield, Robt. 350 
Blore (Salop) 324 
Blount, Martha 232 
Blow, John 381 
Blowing Stone, The 208 
Bloxham (Oxon) 262 
Blubberhouaes (Yorks) 
473 

Blue Anchor (Som) 160 
Blue John Mine (Derb) 
369 

BhmdeOsands (Lancs) 
394 

Blundeston (Suff) 587 
Blytb (Notts) 383 
Blyih (Nthb) 514 
Blythbiirgh(Suff) 585 
Blythe Bridge (Staffs)347 
Boadlcea 33$, 573 
Boaidale (Westm) 436 
Boarhnnt hlants) 72 
Boar's BUB (Berks) 256 
Boconaoc (ConO 183 ^ 
BodiamChstlea^eDt)36 
Bodinnick ((5oni) 184 
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BodUy* Sir Thos, 126, 
242, 248 

Bodmin ^Com) J 80^ 


Boidre (Hants) 93 
Boldrewood (Hants) 94 
Boleigb (Corn) 183 
Boteyrit Anne 35, 582 
Bolingbroke (Lines) 545 
BoK Hall Dorics) 413 
Bolsover (Derb) 370 
Bobover^ Thomas 416 
Bolt Head (Devon) 167 
Bolton (Comb) 531 
Bolton (Lancs) 409 
Bolton Abbey (Yorks) 
468 

Bolton Bridge (Yorks) 
468 

Boltmi Castle (Yorks) 
518 

Bolton-le-Sands (Lancs) 
425 

Bolton Betel (Yorks) 487 
Bolventor (Corn) 180 
Bomere Pool (Sidop) 330 
Bonchurch (I.O.W.) 88 
Bondfield, Margaret 123 
Bonington^ R. P. 354, 355 
Bonne Nnit Bay (Jer) 105 
Bonner^ Bp. 215, 239 
Bonsall (Derb) 364 
Boot (Cumb) 459 
Booths Gen. 354 
Boothby Pagnell (Lines) 
380 

Bootle (Lancs) 394 
Borcovicium 528 
Bordon (Hants) 73 
Boreham (Susx) 43 
Bores. Tidal 144, 159, 
212, 540 

Borough^ Stephen 20 
Borougbbridge (Yorks) 
502 

Borrow, Geo. 312, 545, 
568,580,581, 587,588 
Borrowdale (Cumb) 442, 
445 

Borstal (Kent) 20 
B<^ck Hall (Lancs) 

Bosbuiy (Here) 300 
Boscastle (C^om) 196 
Boscawen-un (Com) 189 
Bosoobel <^op) 324 
Bo^iabe (Hants) 96 
BoBbam(Susx)64 
BoB|H)rtiieoiiis(Com)190 
BQBsingtOD(Som)20S 
Boston (Lines) 544 
SoeweB, Jas, 147, 308 


INDEX 

Bomvorth Field (Leics) 
307 

BotaBack (Com) 191 
Botbal mthb) 514 
Botley (Hants) 79 
Botolphs (Susx) 56 
Bottesford (Leics) 380 
Bottisbam (Camb) 560 
Bw^ton House (Nthn) 

Bonghton Malherbe 
(Kent) 11 

Bfwghton Place (Kent) 

BoNufaton-under-Blean 

(Kmty22 

Bottlby Cliff (Yorks) 495 
Bonley Bay (Guem) 105 
BoHlge(Suff)584 
Boiilter*s Lock (Berks) 
231 

Boulton, Matt. 268, 273, 
258 

Boom (Camb) 560 
Bonme (Lines) 541 
Bourne End (Bucks) 222, 
231 

Bourne, Hugh 315 
Bournemouth (Hants) 95 
Boumville (War) 273 
Bourton*on-the-Hiil 
(Glos) 258 

Bc^on-oa-the-Water 
(Glos) 219 
Boveney (BuckiO 23 1 
Bovey Tracey (Devon) 
178 

Bovingtoo^or) 98 
Borisand (Devon) 171 
Bowder Stone, The 442 
Bowdon (Ches) 407 
Bowes CYorks) 523 
Bowes Museum 522 
BowfeU (Cumb) 453 
Bowland, Ftoest of 


Brackley (Nthn) 262 
Bracknell (teks) 80 
Bructon, Henry de 206, 
127 

Bradboume (Derb) 360 
BraddaHeadaO.M.) 
464 

Braddan, Kirk aO.M.) 
463 

Bradenham (Budes) 221 
Bradfleld (Berks) 132 
Bradfield Combust (Suff) 
572 

Bradiwd (Yorks) 412 
Bradford, John 403, 551 
Br^ford, Wm. 384 
Bradford Abbas (Dor) 122 
Bradford-on>Avon 
(Wilts) 151 

Brad|ate Park (Leics) 

Brading a.O.W.) 87 
Bradtaugh, Chas. 338 
Bradshaw, Geo. 398 
Bradshaw, John 588, 255 
Bradsole Abbey (Kent) 

Bradwardine, T. 236, 242 
Bradwell (Derbl 369 
BradwiU (Esx) 572 
Bradworthy (Devon) 198 
Braiisford O^b) 358 
Braintree (Esx) 572 
Braithwaite (Cumb) 444 
Bnunah, Jos. 415 
Bramall HaU (Chn) 359 
Brambmr (Susx) 56 
Braabam (Yorks) 502 
Bramhope (Yorks) 467 
Bramley (Sur) 66 
Bramp^ (Cumb) 527 
"lunts) 375 


(Yorks) 425 
Bowland Bridge (Westm) 


(Comb) 529 

(Westm) 449 

Bowood Park (WUts) 136 
Box (Wilts) 136 
Bexford (Suff) 575 
Boxgrove ^u») 61 
Box Hill (Sur) 57 
Boxley (Kent) 11 
Boyle, Robert 28 
B^ifim HaU (Yorks) 


Bnunsfam (Hant^ 81 
Brancaster (Norf) 593 
Brancep^ (pur) 509 
BrandeUmw (Cnmh) 441 
BrandQn*(Sun ) 568 
Brandretb (Cumb) 443 
Brangwyn, Sir F. 48 
Bramcsoaie (Dor) 96 
Branscombe (Devon) 125 
Branagore (Hants) 94 


Braddssham 
64 


^5 

1 (Lancs) 455 
(Nthb) 514 
Brasted (]^t) 34 
Bratfaay Bridge (Lancs) 
453 

BrathayHiU (Comb) 446 
Bratton (WUtd 134 
Bratton Clovei^ (pevon) 
172 

Bratton Court (Devon) 
206 
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INDEX 


Bratton Ftaming (Devon) 

Bniiiiirton(WBr);Z64 
Branaton (Devon) 199 
Bray (Berks) 231 
Brayton (Yorks) 480 
Bieadsall (Derb) 346 

Breamore (Hants) 117 
Brean Down (Som) 145 
Breckland, The (Noif & 
Suff)568 

Bracqhou (C.I.) 109 
Brede (Susx) 39 
Biedfield(Su!r)584 
Bredon (Wor) 287 
Bredons Norton (Wor) 
287 

Bfoedon (Leics) 356 
Brandon (Devon) 203 
Brandon Hills (Som) 160 
Brent Hill (Devon) 163 
Brrat Knoll (Som) 158 
Brent Tor (Devon) 173 
Brentwood (Esx) 570 
Brewood (Staffs) 324 
Brewster. Wm. 383, 544 
Breydon Water (Noif, 
Suff)591 

Bride aO.M.) 466 
Bridckirk (Clumb) 432 
Bridestones (Yorks) 490 
Bridestowe (Devon) 179 
Bridgewater, Zrd Duke of 
2&,403 

Bridgewater Canal 403 
Bridgnorth (Salop) 331 
Bridgwater (Som) 158 
Bridlington (Yorks) 496 
Bridport (Dor) 124 
Brigg (Lines) 533 
Brigh8toneaO.W.)89 
Bright, John 268, 276, 
398.411 

Brightungsea (Esx) 574 
Brighton (Susx) 49 
Briglitside(Ydiks)416 
BrimuUl Banks (Yorks) 

Brigstodc (Nthn) 340 
B^ (Bucks) 262 
Brimham Rocks (Yorks) 
474 

Brind/ay, /os. 367« 403 
Bringewood Chase 
(Salop) 299 
Bi&cl^ (Ntfab) 515 
».Brinkworth(W0ts)2O9 . 
BrBtol (0108)137 
Britieril(WI^)115 
Bi^AamC^on) 166 
Bri^worili (Nthn) 340 
Bril|J^tNi<tt (Oxon) 217 


Bioadchalke(W0ts)117 
Broadclyst (Devon) 161 
Broadlands H^ts) 85 
Broadmoor (Berks) 81 
Broads. Norfolk 589 
Broadstairs (Kent) 31 
Broadwater (Herts) 374 
Broadwater (Susx) 56 
Broadway (Wor) 259 
BroadweU (Oxon) 217 
Broadwindsor^Ots) 123 
Brockenhnrst mants) 93 
Brocket Hall merts) 374 
Brockharapton (Here) 
293 

Brocklesby (Lines) 533 
Brodkweir (Olos) 304 
Brockworth (Glos) 21 1 
Broke, Sir Philip 584 
Broke HaU (Esx) 584 
Bromfield (Shdop) 299 
Bromham (Wilts) 136 
Broniholmmorf)592 
Brompton (Yorks) 490 
Bromsgrove (Wor) 292 
Bromyard (Here) 300 
Bronti, Anne 413. 489 
Bronte, Branwell 413, 422 
Bronte, Charlotte 402, 
413, 414, 422, 429, 
467, 490, 368, 479 
Bronte, Emily 413, 422 
Brook (1.0. W.) 90 
Brook (Kent) 12 
Brooke (Rut) 353 
Brooke, Lord 219, 309 
Brooke, Raiah 175, 579 
Brooke, Rupert 220, 306, 
550, 559 

Brookland (Kent) 40 
Brooksby (Xnics) 344 
Brookwood (Sur) 80 
Broom (War) 284 
Broome Paric (Kent) 22 
Broseley (Salop) 331 
Brothers Water (Westm) 
438 

Brothmton (Yorks) 502 
Brough ^erb) 369 
Brough (Westm) 523 
Brough (Yorks) 481 
Brougham (Westm) 427 
Broughton (Lines) 533 
Bi^ jhton Castle (Oxon) 

Brougfaton-in-Fumess 
(Lancs) 431 

Brown, *Capubility* 513 
Brown, B, 463 
Brown Oee (Salop) 299 
Browne, Hablot K, 51 
Browne, Robi, 338, 551 
Browne, Sir Thos. 78« 
239, 580 


Browning, E, B. 164, 300, 
509 

Brownsea I. (Dor) 97 
Bro^ Willy (Com) 193 
Broxton (Ones) 323 
Bruce, Robert 4^, 424, 
517 

BrundaH (Noif) 580 
Brunei, tsambard 69 
Brunton (Ntl^) 528 
Bruton (Soim 135 
Bryanston (Dbr) 118 
Bryher(Scill3^192 
Br^ore Houm (Smn) 

Buchan, John ^56 
Buckdea (Hun%) 375 
Buckdea (Yorlu) 471 
Buckenham (Nm) 591 
Buckfast (Devo^ 162 
Buckfastleigh (Devon) 
162 

Bnekhurst (Susx) 43 
Budeingham (Bucks) 256 
Buckingham, 1st Duke of 
70, 344 

Buckingham, 2nd Duke 
of 222, 379, 492 
Buckinghamshire 220 
Buckland (Sur) 49 
Buckland-in-the-Moor 
(Devon) 162 / 

Buckland MonachjDmm 
(Devon) 175 
Bucklebury (Berks) 132 
Buckler's Hard (Hants) 
94 

Bucks Mills (Devon) 
198 

Budby (Notts) 372 
Bude (Com) 195 
Budleirii Salterton 
(Devon) 125 
Buildwas (Salop) 331 
Bulfoid (W0ts) 116 
Bull, John 151 
Bunbury (Qies) 313 
Bungay (Suff) 587 
Bunny (Notts) 345 
Buntingford (Herts) 547 
Bunyan, John 349, 350, 
348, 341. 374 
Burbage (WUts) 133 
Burcombe (Wilts) 121 
Burco^Oxon) 233 
Bure, The 590 
Burford (Oxon) 217 
Burfoid Bridge (Sur) 54 
Burgess Hill (SusrO 48 
Burgh, HiJbert de 14 
Bi^h^-Saiids (Comb) 

Burgh Casde (Suff) 589 
Bm^ideie (Hants) 79 
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Island (Devon) 

Biv|Me-MArtli (Lines) 

Bnrghley (Nthn) 379 ^ 
Lord 379, 541, 

Burhoa (C.l.) 110 
Buriton (Hants) 68 
Burke, Edm, 138, 147 
Burley (Hants) 94 
Burley (Yorks) 467 
Burne-Jones, Sir Edw, 

53. 250. 271 
Burnett, Mrs. Hodgson 
398 

Burney, Eanny 51, 54, 
147, 564 

Burnham (Som) 158 
Burnham Beeches 
(Bucks) 222 

Burnham Market (Norf) 
593 

Burnham Norton (Norf) 
593 

Bumham-on*Crouch 
(Esx) 572 

Burnham Thorpe (Norf) 
593 

Burnley (Lancs) 411 
Bummoor (Cumb) 460 
Bunisall (Yorks) 471 
Buipham (Susx) 60 
Burrator (Devon) 175 
Burrington (Som) 151 
Burslem (Staffs) 315 
Burstow (Sur) 48 
Burton, Sir Rich. 251 
Burton, Robt. 240, 241, 
249, 307 

Burton Agnes (Yorks) 
496 

Burton Latimer (Nthn) 
351 

Burton Pynsent (Som) 
131 

Barton-upon-I>ent 
^ (Staffs) 274 
Bmwarten (Salop) 299 
Burwash (Susx) 36 
Burwell (Camb) 560 
Bury (Lancs) 411 
Bury ^usx) 60 
Buryat. Ednuinds (Suff) 
5o7 

Bnscot QBerks) 209, 234 

^14^; &*, 243f5M*^’ 
Samuel 328, 
329 


Butler, Sami. (d. 1902) 
329, 381, 558 
Budey (Suff) 584 
Butt, Clara 232 
Buttermere (Chimb) 443 
Buttertiibe (Yorks) 520 
Buxton (Perb) 361 
Byli^ ^oiks) 491 
Byng, Adm. John 350 
Byng, Jjord 574 
Byrd, Wm. 534. 537, 571 
Byrom, John 399 
JBfyron,Lorflf354, 355, 
356,382,502.513, 559 
Bytvd (Nthb) 525 


Cabot, John 137 
Cabot, Sebastian 137 
Cadl^ Camp (Som) 

Cadbury Castle (Som) 
131 

Cade, Jack 43 
Cadgwith (Com) 189 
Cadnam (Hants) 92 
Ctedmon 494 
Caer Caradoc (Salop) 
299 

Caerurent (Mon) 305 
Caine, Sir Hall 464 
Caister-on*Sea (Norf) 
591 

Caister St. Edmund 
(Norf) 580 
Caistmr (Lines) 539 
Calbounie(I.O.W.)90 
Caldbeck (Cumb) 432 
Caldecott, R. 320 
Calder Bridge (Cumb) 

Calderstones (Lancs) 392 
Caldicot (Mon) 305 
Caldron Snout (Dur, 
'Westoi) 522 

Calf of Mm (1.0. M.) 464 
Calgarth (Cumb) 448 
Calfeva Atrebatum 224 
CalUngton (Com) 174 
Caine (Wilts) 136 
Calshot (Hants) 92 
Calstock (Com) 173 
CalodonOV'ar)267 
Calveley (Ches) 313 
Calverley, C. S. 253, 549, 

Calvertim (Notts) 356 
Camber (Susx) 40, 39 
Camberley (Sort 80 
Camboglanna 529 
Camborne (Corn) 181 
ChunbridM (Camb) 548 
Addenbrooke’s Hosp. 
554 


Cambridge (wnt.) 
Amateur Dramatic 
Club 556 
Backs. The 550 
Botamc Gardens 554 
Cains Coll. 559 
Castle HUl 557 
Cavendish Ub. 555 
Cheshunt Coll. 554 
Christ's CoU. 555 
Qaie Coll. 549 
Comus Christi ColL 

Downing Coll. 554 
Emmanuel CoH. 555 
Examinations 237 
Fenner's 555 
Fitzwilliam House 554 
Fitzwilliam Mus. 552 
Folk Museum 557 
Girton Coll. 557 
Hobson's Conduit 554 
Holy^Sepulchre Ch. 

Holy Trinity Ch. 556 
Jesus Coll. 556 
King's Coll. 550 
Leys School 554 
Magdalene Coll. 557 
New Hall 552 
New Museums 554 
Newnham Coll. 552 
Old Schools 549 
Parker's Piece 555 
Pembroke Coll, 552 
Pepysian Library 557 
Perse School 555 
Peterhouse 552 
Petty Cury 549 
Pitt Press 552 
Polar Museum 554 
Queen's Coll. 551 
Ridley Hall 548 
Round Church 557 
St. Andrew's Ch. 556 
St. Benet's Ch. 551 
St. Botolph's Ch. 552 
St. Catharine's Coll. 

551 

St. Cement's Ch. 557 
St. Edward's Ch. 551 
St. Giles's C2 l 557 
St. John’s CoU. 557 
St. Mary the Great 549 
St. Mary the Lesii 552 
St. Michael's Ch. 559 
St. Peter's Ch. 557 
Selwyn CoU. 552 
Senate House 549 
Sidi^ Sussex Cofl. 

Trinity HdU 549 
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INDEX 


Cambridge (conr.) 

Union Sooety SS7 
University Library S50 
Wesley House 356 
Wescott House SS6 
Westminster Coll. 557 
Cambridgeshice 547 
Camtkn^ Wm, 55 
Camelford (Com) 193 
Camdot 131 
Camilla Lacey (Sur) 54 
Campden (QUn) 258 
Campion^ Edm. 225, 252 
CamptOD (Beds) 350 
Camulodunum 573 
Canford (Dor) 94 
Caaford Oiffs (Dor) 97 
Caiiley(War)265 
Canning, Geo. 51, 230, 
240,449 

Cannock Chase (Staffs) 
311, 325 

Canons Ashby (Nthn) 
263 

Canterbury (Kent) 22 
Caiitley(Noif)591 
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Hargraves, Jos, 354, 409 
Harleston(Norf)587 
Harlow (Esx) 565 
Harlyn Bay (Com) 194 
HarmerhiU (^op) 326 
Harold, King 37. 64, 

322, 496 

HarpcuMleo (Herts) 347 
Harrison, Fred. l47 
Harrison Stickle 
(Westffl) 452 
Harrogate (Yorks) 473 
Harrowden (Beds) 350 
Harte, Bret 80 
Harter Fell (Cumb) 457, 
460 

HartSeld (Susx) 43 
Halting (Susx) 68 
Hartington (Derb) 361 
Hartland (Devon) 198 
Hartleap WeU (Yorks) 
518 

Hartlebury (Wor) 291 
Hartlepool (Dur) 504 
Hartley Wintney (HanU) 

Hartshead (Yorks) 414 
HartshUl (War) 307 
Hartside Cross (Cumb) 
527 

Harts Weir {Oxon) 234 
HartweU (Bucks) 261 
Harty, Sir H. 51 
Harvard, John 46, 555 
Harvard, Robt. 281 
Harvey, Wm. 13, 28, 242, 
559, 566 

Handngton (Wor) 291 
Harw^ (Berks) 208 
Harwich (Esx) 575 
Hascombe (Sur) 67 
Haslar (Hants) 71 
Haslemere (Sur) 67 
HasliagdanJLaM) 411 
Hassnem (Cumb) 443 
Hassocks (Susx) 48 
Hastily ^usx) 37 
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Hastings, Warren 258, 

228 

Hatehlands (Sur) 66 
Hatfield (Herts) 373 
Hatfield (Yorkrt 384 
Hatfield Broad (>ak (Esx) 
565 

Hatfield Forest (Esx) 565 
Hatfield Peverel (Esx) 

572 

Hathaway, Anne 281, 

283 290 

Hathmleigh (Devon) 194 
Hathersage (Derb) 368 
Hatton, Sir Chris. 339 
Haughmond (Salop) 329 
Haughton (Nthb) 526 
Havanna (Ches) 315 
Havant (Hants) 64 
Havelock, Sir H. 67, 513 
HaverliUI (Suff)560 
Haverthwaite (Lancs) 

430 

Hawarden (Flint) 322 
Hawes (Yorks) 519 
Hawes Water (Westm) 

438 

Hawker, Rev. R. S. 195, 
218 

Hawkhurst (Kent) 36 
Hawkins, Sir John 166, 
169 

Hawkshead (Lancs) 451 
Hawksmoor (Staffs) 347 
Hawksmoor, Nic. 383 
Hawkstone (Salop) 326 
Hawnby (Yorks) 492 
Haworth (Yorks) 422 
Hawthorne, Nath, 276, 
364, 390 

Hawton (Notts) 381 
Haxey (Lines) 540 
H^lwm Wyke (Yorks) 

Park (Lancs) 

Haydon, Beni. 163 
H^gkm Bridge (Nthb) 

Hayes Barton (Devon) 

125 

Water (Westm) 

HayfleM (Derb) 370 
Hayle (Cora) 181 
HayUy, Wm, 57 
H^ng IsUind (Hants) 

Haytw (Devon) 178 
H^nraid's Heath (Susx) 

Haasl Grove (Ches) 359 
HaalsMO Obuka) 220 
Haxlewood^ofks}487 
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tNDEX 


to, 112, 

HMcliam(No]f)S94 
H««idbounie Worthy 
(Hants) 81 
Hmoom (Kent) 11 
Headingley (Yorks) 421 
Headstones Edge (Derb) 
367 

Heale House (Wilts) 116 
Heanton Puncnardon 
(Devon) 199 
Heath ^op) 299 
Heath CV'orks) 419 
HeathBeld (Susx) 43 
Heathfield,Lord43, 17S 
Headifield Hall (Staffs) 
273 

Heaton Park (Lancs) 403 
Hebden Bridge (Yorks) 
408 

freber.Bp.244,249,324, 

330 


Heddngton (tines) S41 
Hechmondwike (Yorks) 
414 

Heddon-on-the-WaU 
(Nthb) 528 
Heddon’s Mouth 
(Devon) 202 
Hedingham (Esx) 574 
Hedon (Yorks) 501 
HMgbam Sound (Noif) 

Heiae^einrich 32 
Heie u^on) 201 
Halford (Com) 189 
Helford Passage (Cora) 
186 

Hell-Fire Oub 231 
Hellifield (Yorks) 428 
Helm Crag (Westm) 454 
Helmdott(Nthn)263 
Hebuley (Yorks) 491 
Hdlpringhm (Lines) 541 
Hd|»ston(Nthn)542 
Heltby (O^) 323 
Helston (Com) 186 
Hetrellyn (Cumb, 
Westm) 436, 441, 455 
Henuau, Mrs, 387, 390, 
^448 

Hemhury (Devon) 162 
Hemal HMMtead 
(HerU)^ 
Handu^kroogh (Yorks) 
480 

1Hcmp8lead(Sex)566 
HeaQ^ock mevern) 161 
Hmibuiy (^> 144 

^0iifitt)95 


Hengrave Hatt (Stiff) 568 
Henham (Sufi) 586 
Henhole (Nthb) 514 
Henley, W. E. 212 
Henley-ia-Arden (War) 
285 

Henley-oo-Hiamea 
(Oxon) 224, 231 
Henrietta Maria, Queen 
242,497 

Henrietta of Orleans 126 
Henry, Matthew 319 
H«ifn'/60,74,209,223, 
257, 480 

HenryII2»,7l,9i, 135, 
216,257.176.354, 371, 
534 

Henry HI AS. 74, 84. 212, 
229,276,288,290,548 
Henry IV 27. 74. 329, 
461, 501, 545 
Henry K71,244, 303 
Henry Kf 229, 230, 332, 
337, 550 

Henry VII 159, 229, 266, 
274, 307, 32i 383, 520 
Henry VIJI 35. 133, 229, 
239 303, 533, 558, 571 
Henstridge (Som) 121 
Herbert, Geo. 117, 209, 
351, 559 

Herefoid (Here) 293 
Herefcndihire 293 
Herefordshire Beacon 
300 

Hereward the Wake 541, 
561 

Harm (C.L) 109 
Herne Bay (Kent) 30 
HerHck, Robf. 162, 344, 

Herringfleet OSuff^) S87 
Herschel, Sir John 558 
Herschel, Sir Wm. 147 
Herstmoncenx (Susx) 43 
Hertford (Herts) 547 
Hertfordshire 259 
Hest Bank (Lancs) 425 
Heswall(Cbes)395 
Heveningham (Stiff) 586 
Haver (Kent) 35 
Hewlett, Maurice 117 
Hexham (Nthb) 525 
H e x w wtliy (Di^n) 176 
Heyhrook (Devon) 171 
Heysham (Lancs) 424 
Heytcdiory(Wilto)121 
Hickaton Hw (Devon) 
176 — 

Hkklhig(No]f>590,S91 
Hideoto (^os) 2S8 
Higden,Ratm^m 
H^ham PoveiB (Ntfan) 


Highcto (Hants) 79 
Highclifie (Hants) A 
High Cochen (Lancs) 431 
I|i|(h^Cup Nick (Westm) 

H^^ Ashton (Devon) 


Higher 1 . 

(Dor) 119 
HI^^ForeeC 


br, Yorks) 


523 I 
High Halden (Kent) 11 
High Ham (Som) 131 
High Raise (Cubb) 455 
High Stile (Curhb) 443 
High Shn^ (Watm) 438 
High Tor (Derbi 364 
H^^Vinnals (Salop) 

High^Willhays (Devon) 

Hi^h^Wycombe (Bucks) 

Hilbre Island (C2ies) 395 
Hildenborough (Kent) 35 
Hill, Octavia 67 
Hill, Sir Rowland 51, 
270. 291 

Hill, Viscount 328, 326 
HiUborough (War) 284 
Hilliard, Nicholas 126 
HiUington (Norf) 592 
Hillmorton (War) 305 
Hilsea (Hants) 68 
Hindey (Wor) 291 
Hinebingbrooke (Hunts) 
375 

Hinckley (Leics) 274 
HinderweU (Yorks) 495 
Hindhead (Sur) 67 
Hindley (Lancs) 406 
HindUp (Wor) 292 
Hingham(Noif)569 
Hinton Admiral (Hants) 
94 

Hinton St. George (Som) 
123 

Hip^ (Yorks) 518, 

Hitchin (Herts) 374 
Hoarwithy (Hei^ 293 
Hobbes, Thos. 210, 247, 
371 

Hobby Drive (Devon) 
198 

Hockdiffe (Beds) 336 
Hoddesdon (Herts) 547 
Hod Hitt (Por) 118 
Hodnet (Salop) 330 
Hegiilan (Lancs) 408 
Heg*sBadc(Siir)72 
Holbeach rUncs) 543 
Holbrook <Si^) 584 


Holfbi^ (Som) 159 
Holker MiiH (Lancs) 430 
Holkhaa (Norf) S93 
Holland (Lines) 533 
HoUandHMi-SeaCBsx) 

574 

HoUes, Dentil m, 5SS 
Hollincbonnie (Kent) 11 
Hollis, Thos, 123 
Hollow Mill Cross 
(Yorks) 520 

Holmbory St. Mary (Sur) 
58 

Holme (Notts) 381 
Holme Ciiltram (Cumb) 
531 

Holme-next-dM-Sea 
(Norf) 594 
Holmes, Sir Robt. 90 
Holmfirtfa (Yorks) 414 
Holmrook (Cumb) 431 
Holmwood (Sur) 57. 55 
Hblne CDevon) 176 
Holne Chase (Devon) 
162 

Holst, Gustav 62, 218 
Holsworthy (Devon) 194 
Holt ^nbigh) 323 
Holt morf) 592 
Holt ^Uts) 151 
Holt (Wor) 291 
Holyboume (Hants) 73 
Holy Island (Nthb) 516 
Hofyoake, G, J. 51 
Ho&stone (Nthb) 515 
Honeyhoume (Glos) 257 
Hon^cburch (Devon) 

Honington (Lines) 381 
Honister luuse (Cumb) 
443 

Honiton (Devon) 123 
Honiton Ciyst (Devon) 
124 

Honley (Yorks) 414 
Hood, Adm. 158 
Hook (Hams) 81 
Hook, Dean 421 
Hooke, Robt, 90 
Hooker, Richard 22, 129, 


HbokNorton(Oxon) 258 
Hooper, Bp, 212* 215 
Hocj^ Inn CDevoiO 198 
Hm^’sHolt(Oxoii) 

HopeCPeib) 369 
Hope, Andtemy 54 

nwmtwnflnr T‘ 


INDEX 

Hopton Heatib (Stafb) 
312 

Hori«y(Sur)48 
Hmnby (Lancs) 425 
Honcastie (Lines) 545 
Homdean (Hants) 68 
Horner, Little Jack 135 
Homing (Norf) 590 
Horningsiiam (WUts) 135 
Hornsea (Yorks) 501 
Horrabri^e (Devon) 173 
Horrocks, Jeremiah 387 
Horsell (Sur) 65 
Horsey (NorO 592 
Horsey Mere (Norf) 591 
Horsham (Susx) 55 
Horsmonw (Kent) 36 
Horsted Keynes (Susx) 

45 

Horton (Yorks) 428 
Horwich (Lancs) 409 
Hotham, Sir John 499 
Ho^sj^^Harry 327, 328, 

Hotwdls (Glos) 143 
Hoi^hton HaU (NorO 

Hottglitoo House (Beds) 
348 

Houghton4e-S^og 
(Dur) 509 

Hoogue Bie (Jer) 104 
House! Bay (Com) 188 
Housesteads (Nthb) 528 
Housman, A, E. 287, 298, 
559 

Hove (Susx) 52, 50 
Hoveden, Roger of 4191 
Hoveton Broads (Norf) 
590 

Hovingham (Yorks) 491 
Howard, 'Belted Witt* 
527, 531 

Howard, Bbeneter 374 
Hovnrd, John 349, 350, 
405 

Howard, Lord 49 
Hbwdm (Yorks) 480 
Howitt, Mary 347, 354 
Howitt, Wm, 354 
Howtown (Westm) 435 
Hoxne(Suff)576 
Hoyhdce(Ches)395 
Hohbstiiolme (Yoiks) 
471 

Hncknall Torkard 
(Notts) 356 

Hndde^eld (Yorics) 414 
Hudson, Jeffery 353 
Hudson, W, H, 56, 147 
HiidswaH<Yoik^S20 
Hoghalid«i(B^)220 
Hughes, Thos, 208, 5l« 
243, 306, 322 
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Hugh Town (Scilly) 191 
Victor 100, 102, 

Httish Episcopi (Som) 

HoH (Yorks) 499 
Hulme End (Staffs) 361 
Httine (Nthb) 515 
Holton Abbey (Staflb) 

315 

Humber, Hie 384, 499, 
533 

Humbleton HiU (Nthb) 
514 

Hume, David 138 
Humshaugb (Nthb) 526 
Hongerford (Berks) 133 
Hunnum 528 
Hunstanton (Norf) 594 
Hunt, Uigh 55 
Huntercombe (Qxon) 225 
Hunter*s Inn (Devo^ 

202 

Huntingdon (Hunts) 375 
Huntingdon, Countess of 
264, 344. 554 
Huntingdonshire 375 
Huntley (Glos) 293 
Hurley (Berks) 224, 231 
Hursley (Hants) 79 
Hurst Castle (Hants) 95 
Hurst Green (Lancs) 408 
Hurst Park (Sur) 228 
Hurstpierpoint (Susx) 49 
Hurstwood (Lancs) 41 1 
Husbands Bosworoi 
(Leic8)306 
Huskisson, Wm, 392 
Hutchinson, Col, 353, 

354 

Hutt^le-Hole (Yorks) 

Hyde (Clies) 415 
Hylton (Dur) 509 
Hythefflant8)92 
libthe*(Kent) 12 


Ibstone (Bucks) 221 
Icklesham (Susx) 39 
Icklelon (Csmb) £ 9 $ 
Icklingham (Sw) 568 
Idci^d Street 274, 285 
IcknieldWay221, 232, 
261, 374 

IckweH (Beds) 374 
lckwQrth(Su»368 
lflEI»(Oxon):&6,233 

llmB(SMs)%) 
Ikbeitar (Som) 131 
Hfraconbe (Devon) 200 
Iikestim(Peib)356 
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llklcj (YotIcs) 467 
lUgOl Head (Cumb) 4S8 
Umiiigton (War) 275 
Umioitar (Som) 131 
lliiaatOB (Devon) 178 
InuuuMEluun (Lines) 533, 

(Camb) 547, 

Inoe Blundell Hall 
(Lancs) 394 
Ingatestone (Esx) 571 
Ingtlowt Jean 544 
Ingeetre (Staffs) 312 
Ingleborough (Yorks) 
429 

Ingleby (Yorks) 480 
Ingiesham (Wilts) 234 
Ingieton (Yorks) 429 
Ing^dmells (Lines) 546 
Ingoldsby Legends 21, 
S, 23, 31. 327 
Instow (Devon) 199 
Ipplepen (Devon) 168 
Ipiden (Oxon) 232 
Ipswich (Suff) 583 
Ireton, Henry 251, 356 
Irnham (Lines) 541 
Iron Acton (Olos) 145 
Inmbridge (Salop) 331 
Inti^ ^orf ) 590 
Ira^^boroogh (Nthn) 

Irton (Cumb) 431 
Irving, Sir Henry 135, 
281, 412, 513 
Irvira, Washington 270, 
271 283, 34 
l8is,m2S3, 234 
IdchBin (C:amb) 560 
Islip (Nthn) 339 
Islrn (Oxon) 256 
(Yorks) 520 
Ivindioe (Bu^s) 260 
Ivsrnidge (Devon) 163 
Ixworth (Suff) 568 


James, Henry 40 
James 1 21^, 373, 378, 
408 

James nn, 21,245, 
327, 547, 586 
James / of Scotland 229 
James IV of Scotland 5 14 
James V of Scotland 531 
iffmas Stawart {Old Pre- 
ienderXAOl 
Ssaanm 0C>ur) 512 
Jaywick (Esx) 574 

Rick 208, 42, 

Jefferwn, ThOs, 91 


Jeffreys, Judge 119, 123, 
159, 326, 329, 559 
Jellicoe, Lord 82, 88 
/eimer, Etfw. 216, 219 
Jwrbourg (Guem) 108 
JeriMy (C.l.) 101 
Jervaulx (Yorks) 479 
Jesmond Doge (Nthb) 
512 

Jethou (Cl.) no 
Jevington (Susx) 44 
Jevfel, Bp, 201, 199, 226, 
242 

Joan, *the Fair Maid of 
Kent* 28, 350 
John, King 16,12,1 A,9rj, 

212.228,276,289,380, 
381, 387, 541, 543 
John of France, King 229, 
260, 381, 547 
John of Gaunt 276, 347, 
422, 424, 545 
Johnson, Dr, 308, 309, 
310. 311, 51, 53, 147, 
239.231,273.307.346, 
347, 358, 360, 506, 54^ 
Johnson, ^ther 72 
Jones, Paul 432, 496 
Jonson, Ben 35, 121, 371, 
372, 504, 558 
Jordans (Budes) 220 
Joule, Jos. Prescott 402 
Jowett, Benj. 253 
Jidius Cmsar 33 
Jimiper Hall (Sur) 54 
Juxon, Abp, 252, 258 


Kate*s Cabin (Hunts) 378 
Kay, John 411 
Keats, John 54, 63, 74, 
88, 163 

Keble, John 79, 80, 209, 
242, 243, 251 
Kedleston (Derb) 346 
KeeleHall (Staffs) 314 
Kegworth (Leics) 345 
iUighley (Yoiks) 422 
Keinton Mandeville 
(Som) 135 
Keld (Yorks) 520 
Keld Chapel (Westm) 
426 

KeUiam (Notts) 382 
Kelmscott (C^n) 234 
KelsaU (Ches) 322 
Kelvedon (Esx) 572 
Kelyin,Lord9\, 552 
Keiynack (Con) 191 
Kemble (Olos) 210 
Kempley (Olos) 216 
Kampdord (Olos) 234 
K^P«k(M«d« 


Ken, Bp, 78, 135, 246 
Kenchester (Here) 297 
Kendal (Westm) 425 
Kenilworth (War) 276 
Kennack (Com) 189 
Kennet, The 232 
Kennfbrd CDevon) 162 
Kenninghi^ (Norf) 568 
Kennington IsUnd 
(Berks) 233| 

Kent9 I 
Kent, William 496 
Kentmere (Wes^) 438 
Kenton (Devon)! 1 63 
Kent's Bank (Lmes) 430 
Kent's Cavern (Devon) 
165 \ 

Kerne Bridge (HM 302 
Kersal (Lancs) 403 
Kersey (Suff) 575 ' 
Kessingland (Suff) 586 
Kesteven (Lines) 533 
Keswick (Cumb) 439 
Kett,Robt, 569, 576,577, 
580 

Kettering (Nthn) 351 
Kettlesing (Yorks) 474 
Kettlewell (Yorks) 471 
Ketton (Rut) 379 
Keyes, Lord 256 
Key ham (Devon) 171 
Keymer (Susx) 48 ! 
Keynsham (Som) l36 
Kibworth (Leics) 340 
Kidderminster (Wor) 291 
Kidsty Pike (Westm) 438 
Kielder (Nthb) 526 
Kilbum (Yorks) 491 
KUdale (Yorks) 495 
KUdwick (Yorks) 422 
Kilkhampton (Cora) 196 
Killerton (Devoid 161 
Kilihope Cross (Cumb, 
Dur)524 

Killingh^e (Lines) 533 
Killingwortfa (Nthb) 514 
Kilnsey (Yorks) 471 
Kiipeck (Here) 297 
Kilsby (War) 305 
Kimbolton (Hunts) 351 
Kinderscout (Derb) 369 
Kineton (War) 263 
Kingbam (Oxon) 257 
King Hany (Cora) 185 
A, W. 160, 

Klng8and(ConO]7] 
Kingsbridge (Devon) 167 


Kingsclere (Hants) 79 
Kingsgate (Kent) 31 
' ;^s Laiviey ^ezts) 

K^sley, Chas, 176, 81, 
197, 198, All, 557 
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King'i Lym (Norf) 564 
King's Norton (War) 273 
King's Sutton (Nthn) 262 
Kingston (Camb) S 


Kingston 88 

Kingston Lacy 0or) 94 
Kingston Lisle (Berks) 

m 

King8ton-on>Soar 
(Notts) 345 
Kingston-on-Thames 
(Sur)228 

Kinston Russell (Dor) 

Kinston St. Mary (Som) 
160 

Kingston-upon-HuU 
(Yorks) 499 
Kingswear (Devon) 166 
Kingswood (Som) 150 
Kington (Her^ 297 
Kington St. Michael 
(Wilts) 136 

Kinver j^ge (Staffs) 291 
KiplinHaU (Yorks) 503 
Kipl^, R. 36, 53. 198, 

Kipling Cotes (Yorks) 
497 

Kippax (Yorks) 502 
Kirby Hall (Nthn) 306 
Kirb;^ Moonide (Yorks) 

Kirby Muxloe (Leics) 

343 

Kirkbura (Yorks) 496 
Kirkburton (Yorks) 414 
Kirkby Lonsdale 
(Westm)429 
Ktf Uy Stephen (Westm) 

Kirkdale (Lancs) 392 
KirkdaleOforks)492 
Kirke,CoL 159 
Kirk FeU(Cumb) 443, 
459 

Kirkham (Lancs) 423 
Kirkham (Yorks) 488 
Kirk Haiunirton 
(Yorks) 487 
Kiikliarle(Ntbb)513 
Kiikloatham (Yorks) 504 
Xiikloes (Yorks) 414 
KfarikM«i^(I.9.M.) 

4oo 

KiKkiwwten(Nthb)514 
Kirkoiwald (Climb) 427 
KixkstaU (Yorks) 421 
mstmidah[)a)541 
KUatone htts (Westm) 


Kirikwhelpington (Nthb) 

KiriUng (Camb) 567 
Kirton-in-HoU^ 

(Lines) 543 
Kmon-in-Lindsey 
(Lin(^534 
Kisdon Force (Yorks) 
520 

Kit-Cat aub 231 
Kitchenert'EarlTl, 568 
Kit's House (Kent) 

Knaith (Lines) 540 
Knaptmi (Norf) 592 
Knaresborough (Yorks) 
474 

Knebworth (Herts) 374 
Knepp Ctgde (Susx) 56 
Knole(Kent)34 
Knott End (Lancs) 424 
Knowle(War)263 
Knowsley (Lancs) 405 
Knutsford (Ches) 323 
KyiiiinHiU(Mon)304 
Kjmance Cove (Com) 

188 

Kyrle, John 29^ 


(Wats) 136 
(Com) 181 
Ladram Bay (Devon) 
125 

La^hovrer Reservoir 
(Derb)368 
Laindon(Esx)570 
Lake District 432 
Lakenheath(Suff)568 
Lake Side (Lancs) 449 
Laleham (Middx) 228 
Lamb, Chas, 55, 112, 
259, 547 

Lamberhurst (Kent) 36 
Lambert, Daniet 379 
Lambert, Gen, 171,472 
Lnmboum (Berks) 112 
Lambton Castle (Dur) 
509 

Lamoma (Ckirn) 183 
Lamplugh (Cumb) 444 
Lancashire 423 
Lancaster (Lancs) 424 
Lanchester (Dur) 509 
Landng (Suw 54 
L'Ancresse^uern) 106 
Landcross (Devon) 197 
Landeuiediudc ((^ra) 
189 

Landor, W,S.W, 2Sl, 
277, 306 

Land's End (Cora) 190 
Laaduiph (Cora) 171 
Landwade (Camb) 560 


Lane, Cot. John 225 
Lanercost (Cumb) 527 
Latjnnc, Abp. 24, 26 
Langar (Notts) 381 
L«^^ End (Yorks) 

Lan^ale Pikes (Westm) 
452, 455 

Langdales (Westm) 452 
Langdon Beck (Dur) 523 
Langdon Hills (Gsx) 570 
Langford (Esx) 571 
Langford (Oxon) 217 
Langham (Norf) 593 
Langland, Wm. 300, 301 
Langleeford (Nthb) 514 
Lesley Abbey (NorQ 

Li^ley Chapel (Salop) 

Langport (Som) 131 
Langsett (Yorks) 414 
Lanntone Harbour 
^ant8)64 
Li^trotti^e (Yorks) 

Langtoft (Yorks) 490 
Langton (Lines) 545 
Langton, Stephen 26, 60, 
74, 567 

Langtry, Lily 104 
Langwathby (Cumb) 427 


Lansdovm (Som) 150 
Lanteglos (Camolford) 
193 

Lanteglos (Fowey) 184 
Lanyon (Cora) 190 
Lapvrorth (War) 285 
LarkhUl (Wilts) 116 
Ustingbam (Yorks) 492 
Latebford (Lancs) 407 
UthkiO,l^(Derb)366 
Lathom House (Lancs) 
407 

Latimer, Bp. 248, 252, 
343, 550, 551 
Latrigg (Cumb) 441 
Loud, Abp. 223, 224, 252 
Lann^ (Cora) 195 
Launceston (Cora) 180 
Lavenhan (Su£f) 572 
UVerstoke (Hants) ill 
Lams, Henry 130 
Lams, Wm. 316 
Lawrence, D. H. 356 
Lawrence, Sir Thos. 134, 
138 

Lawrence, r.E, 98, 250 
Laxeya.O.M.)43 
LmM ^otts) 383 
Layer Marney (Bix) 574 
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Luonhr (Climb) 427 
LMGLincs)540 

dwham (Lines) 381 
Lm Hurst (Derb) 363 
LumiiigtOB (War) 27S 
Lear. King 341 
L«Miii3iam (Uncs) 540 
Leasown (Ches) 395 
Leatherhead (Sur) 54 
LeatUay (Yorks) 473 
Lecidade(Glo8)209, 234 
Leckhamptoa (Olos) 219 
Lecky, W, E, H. 218 


(Here) 30i 
(Yorltt)! 


Lee (llfraoombe) 200 
Lee iLynton) 202 
Lee, Arm 398 
Lee, MiArert E, 331 
Lee, Sir Robt. 261 
Lee. Wm. 354 
Leebotwood (Salop) 299 
Letchf John 67 
Leeds (Yorks) 419 
Leeds Castle (Kent) 11 
Leefurd (Devon) 203 
Leek (Staffs) 359 
Lesnuif Bar (Yorks) 
50018 

Leexnmg Lane 479, 503 
Lee-OB-tbe-Solent 
(Kants) 71 

Lcqj^ Manor (Susx) 48 
Leicester (Leics) 340 
Leicester, Robert, Earl 
cfTIb, 278 
Leicestershire 340 
Leigh (Lancs) 406 
Leigh (Sur) 49 
Leigh-on-Sea ^x) 570 
Leighton, Lord 489 
Leightoii Bromswold 
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Ls^^on Boxsaid (Beds) 

LehKmudine (Salop) 299 
Leistcii(Suff)585 
Leith HiU (Sur) 57 
Leiant (Com) 181 
LsnhauCKent)!! 
LenAoE, Speaker in, 
242 

Lenlui (Nott^ 355 
Leoniinster (Here) 297 , 
Le Prince, Louis 420 
Leslie, Gen, 529, 530 
Letebwordi (Hem) 374 
L&haby. W. R, 199 
Levens Htdl (Westm) 
426 

Lejterkubhe, Lord 322, 
409 

LofiiriBileB (paxBlb) 565 
L«mtHilLiiies)544 


Leims (Susx) 45 
LewesdonHiH(Dor)123 
Lexden (Esx) 574 
Leybourae (i^t) 10 
Leybum (Yorks) 518 
Lsgrland (Lancs) 409 
Lursdown (Kmit) 21 
Lezayre (LO.M.) 466 
Li^Sleld (Suffs) 308 
UckeyHins(Wor)292 
Udi^ (Com) 193 
Uddington (Rut) 352 
Lilton (Devon) 179 
lihou (Guem) 107 
LiUeshall (Salop) 324 
LMey Stoke (Wilts) 

Luspsfield (Sur) 45 
Unacre, Thos, 28, 236, 
244 

Liidiy (Notts) 356 
Lincoln (Lines) 534 
Lincoln, Abraheon 569, 
581 

Uncolndiire 532 
Lind, Jenny 300, 301 
Uadale (Lancs) 430 
Lind6eld(Su8x)48 
lindisfame (Ntbb) 516 
Undley Hall (Leics) 307 
Lindsey (Lines) 532 
Lindsey (Suff) 575 
Lingfield(Sur)45 
LingineU (Cumb) 459 
Li^^oor Feu (Westm) 

linhope Spout (Nthb) 
514 

Unley, Eliz, 147, 156 
Linton (Camb) 560 
Lintoa O^oiks) 471 
Liphook (Hants) 68 
Uskeard (Com) 183 
Litchfield (Hants) 79 
Little Baddow (Esx) 571 
litde Billing (Nthn) 339 
litdeboroiigh (Uuks) 
412 

Little Castorton (Rut) 
379 

Little Coggeshall CBsx) 
572 

Uttledean ((Hos) 216 
Litm Dunmow ()Sax) 565 
littieGaddeBdeii(HM) 
260 

UttleGiddiag (Hunts) 
376 

Uttiehau(Dev0iO13O 
Little Hanndsn 
261 

littlehauptoo(Siisx>57 
litde Hsupslen (Devon) 
168 


Little Mapiestead (Esx) 
572 

little Missenden (Bucks) 
261 

Uttleport (Camb) 564 
Uttle Salkeld (Cumb) 
427 [ 

Little Saxham (fuff) 367 
Little Sodbury (Wilts) 
210 \ 

Littlestone (Kent) 40 
Uttle Wenham (Sbff) 575 
Uttondale (York£ 471 
Liverpool (Lancs)p85 


Uvesey, Joseph 4(n 
Uvingstone, David\147, 
356 \ 

Lizard, The (Com) 187 
Llandogo (Mon) 304 
Lltt^ny Abbey (Glos) 

Uewelyn the Great 327 
Uoyd George, David 73, 
398 

Locke, John 151, 240 
Lockyer, Sir N, 306 
Loddon(Noif)591 
JLodge, Sir Oliver 315 
Lodore Falls (Cumbl 440 
Lofthouse (Yorks) 474 
Loftus (Yorks) 495 
Logan Rock (Com) 190 
Lonan (LO.M.) 465 
London 1 

Long Ashton (Som) 145 
Long Conmton (War) 275 
Liongdendale ((^hes, 
Derb) 415 

Long ^ton 03erb) 356 
Lon^eUow, H. W, 88, 

Longford (Wttts) 117 

Lonidiope (Glos) 293 
Longleat (Wilts) 135 
Long Meg and her 
Daughters (Cumb) 427 
Long MelM (fuff) 572 
Longmynd (SalolO w 
Longnor (StafiiO 361 
Lo^^Preston (Yorks) 

L^shaw (Derb) 368 
Longships (Com) 190 

U^Stantott (Ckunb) 
Loiigstone(NtliU516 

Long Stmttaii<Koif>^6 

Long SuttiB (lines) 543 
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LongtOB (Staffs) 313 
Longtown (Cumb) 531 
Lt^^M^Htenham (Be^s) 

JLongwordi (Berks) 234 
Lonsdale (Westm) 423 
Looe (Com) 183 
Looe Pool iCotn) 187 
Lord, Thomas 501 
Lord’s Ri^e (Cumb) 459 
Lorton (Cumb) 444 
Loseley House (Sur) 66 
Lostwlthiel (C!orn) 184 
Lotbiag, Lake (Suff) 587 
Loughborough (Leics) 

Lc^^igg (Westm) 452, 

Louis XVnt26\ 

Louis PhiUippe 46 
Louth (Lines) 546 
Lovelace, Rich. 23, 67, 
256 

Lower Halstow (Kent) 

21 

Lowestoft (Suff) 586 
Ijoweswater (Cumb) 444 
Low Han (Som) 131 
Lowick (Ntbn) 339 
Low Moor (Yorks) 412 
Lowtber (Westm) 426 
Lucoombe (Som) 205 
laccombe Chine 
(I.O.W.)88 
Lucy, Sir Thos. 280 
Ludchurch (Staffs) 362 
Luddington (War) 284 
Luddites 354 
Ludford (Salop) 298 
LudgershaU (Wilts) 112 
Ludhan(Norf)591 
Ludlow (Salop) 298 
Lukin, Lionel 12 
LnlUivstone (Kent) 9 
Lunington (^m) 135 
LnUiiig^ (Si^) 47 
Lnlwortfa Clove (Dor) 98 
tmaimy Castle (Dur) 509 
Lundy JDevon) 201 
Luna, The (Lancs) 425 

(Devon) 178 
•1348 
(^)348 
j (Leics) 306 
(Com) 184 
i^WBtooK (Olos) 302 
L9dd(Kent)40 
lydfovd (Ltovon) 173 
LydiaidSwn (Wilts) 
208 
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L^i0ie(Kmt)29 
Lyndngton (Hants) 93 
Lymm (Ches) 407 
l^mspne (Kent) 12 
Lympstone (Devon) 129 
Lyn nridge (Devon) 201 
Lyndhurst (Hants) 92 
Lynher, The 183 
Lynmottth (Devon) 202 
Lynn (Norf) 564 
Lyntmi (Devon) 202 
Lyonesse 191 
Lyte, Rev. H. F. 166 
Lytes (Som) 135 
Lythan (Lancs) 423 
Lytton, Bidwer 374, 549 
Lyveden (Nthn) 339 

Mabl^berpe (Lines) 546 
Macaulay, Lord 51, 344, 
558 

Macclesfield (Ches) 359 
Macdonald, Geo. 54, 60 
Maclaren, Ian 387 
Maclise, Daniel 147 
Madingley (Camb) 559 
Madron (Com) 183 
Maenporth (Com) 186 
Magna 528 

Magna Charts 115, 228, 
538 

Magna Charts Island 
(Bucks) 228 

Maiden Castle (Dor) 1 19 
Maidenhead (Berks) 222, 
231 

Maiden Newton (Dor) 
123 

Maids Moreton (Bucks) 
256 

Maidstone 0Cent) 10 
Malden (Esx) 571 
Malbam (Yorks) 472 
MaUerstang (Westm) 
519 

MaIiing(Keot) 10 
MalHMsbury (WUts) 210 
Malaumead (Devon) 203 
Malpas (Ches) 323 
Malpas (Cora) 185 
mSSuu, Thos. 58, 149, 
405, «6 

Maltoo (Yorks) 488 
Malvern fWor) 300 
Mahetn i&is 301 
Mam Ter CDeib) 369 
Man,lSto^460 
Manaocmi (Com) 189 
Manade Rndoi (C^ 
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ManUoM, The 3^. 
Manners, Sir John 366 
Manidngtree (Esx) 574 
Mansfield (Notts) 371 
Mansfield Woodieuse 
(Notts) 371 
Manston (Kent) 30 
Manton (Wilts) 134 
Maperton (Som) 131 
MgMurham (Oxon) 

Maplestead (Esx) 572 
Mappa Mundi 295 
Mapperton (Dor) 123 
Mappleton (Derb) 360 
Marazion (Com) 187 
March (Camb) 565 
Mardale (Westm) 438 
Margate (Kent) 30 
Mai^ret of Arjou 93, 

Margaretting (Esx) 571 
Margery Hill (Yorks) 

368 

Marhamchurch (C!om) 

196 

Mark Ash (Hants) 94 
Markby (Lines) 546 
Markrafield (Yorks) 479 
Market Boswortb (Leics) 
307 

Market Deeping (Lines) 
542 

M^et Drayton (Salop) 

Market Harborongh 
(Leics) 340 
Market Ttasen (Lines) 

539 

Market Weighten 
(Yorks) 497 
Markham, Mrs, 538 
Markham Moor (Notts) 
383 

Marks Toy (Esx) 573 
Marlborough (WUts) 133 
Marlborough, Duchess of 
332 

MarOsorough, Duke Of 
123, 257 

Mwclm^^von) 165 
Mwlow (Bucks) .m, 231 
Marlowe, Chris. 23, 24. 
28, 55l 

Marmhm4T9,5fJ7.$45 
Marahdtt (Dor) 122. 
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ManickCYorks)S20 
Marryatt Copt. 69, 593 
Munden (Yorks) 414 
Muihfield (Glos) 136 
Marsh Lock (Oxon) 231 
Marske-by-the-Sea 
(Yorks) 504 

MarskaHaU(Yoik8)520 
Marston (Glos) 284 
Marstoo Moor (Yorks) 
487 

Marten^ Henry 305 
Martliam(Norfj591 
Martin, John 46\ 526 
Martindale (Westm) 437 
Martineau, Harriet 448. 
577 

Martlasliain(Suff)584 
Martock (Som) 131 
I^tOD (Lines) 540 
Marton (Yorks) 504 
Martyn, Henry 185 
Marvell, Andrew 499. 

500. 501. 559 
MaryllA, 78. 258. 260. 

328. 568. 585 
Mary. Queen of Scots 
2^.312.313.340,344, 
347.365,378.410,416, 
417,432,518,531.581 
Maryport (Cumb) 432 
M^Tavy (Devon) 173, 

Masbury (Som) 135 
MasafieUCjohn 3(X) 
MashainTYorks) 479 
Mason, John 70, 245 
Massinger, Philip m, 
242 

Masaingham (Norf) 592 
Mather, Rich. 387 
Matlock (Derb) 363 
Matterdala (Cumb) 437 
Mattarsoy (Notts) 383 
Maughold a.O.M.) 466 
Maumbiiry (Dor) 119 
Maurice, F. D. 250, 549 
Mavis Endsrby (Lines) 
545 

Mawgan (Com) 186 
Maw^an Forth (Com) 

Mavmaa (Com) 186 
Maxstoka(War)274 
Afay4-P/tlM19 
Mayiald (SUffs) 358 
Mayfield (Susx) 43 
'' ^ower. The 82, 84, 
1.409 

los)293 

B (Westm) 

426 

Mem (Som) 158 
Msavy$3ev^ 175 


Medley (Oxon) 233 
Medmenham (Budes) 

231 

Melbonrae (Derb) 347 
Melbourne, Lord 347, 
374, 559 

Mefiniry House (Som) 
123 

Melcombe Regis (Dor) 
119 

Melford Hall (Suff) 572 
MeDcsham (Wilts) 136 
MeUor (Ches) 370 
MeUs (Som) 135 
Melton Constable (Norf) 
591 

Melton Mowbray (Leics) 
353 

Mendip Hills (Som) 152 
Mendlesham (Soff) 575 
Meneage (Cora) 187 
Meon Valley (Hants) 73 
Meopham (Kent) 16 
Mepal (Camb) 563 
Mercer, John 410 
Mere (Chn) 323 
Mere CWHis) 130 
Meredith, Geo. 69, 54, 
55, 70, 584, 585 
Merevale (War) 307 
Mereworth (Kent) 10 
Meriden (War) 267 
Merlin 133 
Merrivale Bridge 
(Devon) 174 
Merrow (Sur) 59 
Mersea (&x) 574 
Mersey, The 385 
Mersey TwmeU 388, 394 
Mersham (Kent) 12 
Merstham (Sur) 48 
Merstone (I.O.W.) 89 
Mertmi (Devon) 197 
Merton, Walter de 18, 
197, 242 

Methley (Yorks) 422 
Metternich, Prince 51 
Mevagissey (Cora) 184 
MicMham (Susx) 43 
Mick]eden^estm)453 
Middedore (Cumb) 459 
MiddeFeQ (Yorks) 523 
Mickleham(Sur)54 
Mickletoa (Glos) 285 
Mickleton ^orks) 523 
Middleham (Yorks) 479 

Middleton 411 

Middleton CYocks) 492 
Middleton, John 406 
Middleton, Thomas 55 
Middleton Dale (Derb) 
368 


Middleton-in-Teesdale 
(Dur) 523 

Middleton St. George 
(Yorks) 502 
Middlewich (Ches) 323 
Midgley (Yorks) 412 
Midnopestones (Yorks) 
368. 414 

Midhurst (Sosx) 59 
Midsomer Nortoh (Som) 
135 T 
Milborne Port (^m) 122 
Mildenhall (Su^\560 
MildenhaU (WUts\ 133 
Mildmay, Sir Wat 
352, 555 

Milford (Sur) 67 , 
Milford-on-Bea(Hibts) 

T 

MilkweU Burn (Dur>509 
Millais, Sir J. E. 82 
MSUbeck (Cumb) 446 
MiUbrook (Jer) 103 
Mill Dale (Derb) 360 
MiUer’s Dale (Derb) 367 
Millom (Cumb) 431 
Millstone Edge (Derb) 
368 

Milnthorpe (Westm) 425 
Milton (Camb) 560 
Milton (Cumb) 527 
Milton (Staffs) 315 
Milton, John 220. 221, 
298, 554, 555. 568 
Milton Abbas (Dor) 118 
l!^ton Regis (Kent) 21 
Milverton (Som) l60 
Minchinhanqrton (Glos) 
211 

Minehead (Som) 205 
Minquiers (C.I.) 101 
Minsmere (Suff) 585 
Minstead (Hants) 94 
Minster (Corn) 196 
Minster (Thanet) 30 
Minsterley (Salop) 330 
Minster Lovell (Oxon) 
217 

Minster-on-Sea (Kent) 

21 

Mirfield (Yorks) 414 
Mistley (Esx) 574 
Mitcheldean (Glos) 216 
Mitford (Nthb) 514 
Mi^md, Mary R. 74, 

Mobberley iCbes) 315 
Modbuiy (DevoiO 167 
;Sur)228 


Monk, Gen. 31, 197 
Monk Bretton (Yorks) 
418 

Monkey Mand (Berks) 
231 
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Monk firyiton (Yoiks) 
422 

Monkieaton (Ntbb) 513 
Monk* Risborottgh 
(Budcs) 221 

Monkton Combe (Som) 
150 

Monkwearmonth (Dur) 
513 

Monmoutli (Mon) 303 
Monmouth^ Duke of 35, 
125. 151, 159 
Monmouth, Geojfrey of 
303 

Monmoutbahire 303 
Monuil Dale (Derb) 367 
Montacute (Som) 122 
Montagu, Lady Mary 
Worthy yfl, 414, 310 
Montford Bridge (Salop) 
330 

Montfort, Simon de 45, 
259, 276, 341 
Mont Cbngueil (Jer) 102 
Monyaih (Derb) 366 
Moor Park (Sur) 72 
Moore, Thos. 136. 358 
Moortown (Yorks) 472 
Morchard Road (Devon) 
197 

Morcott (Rut) 352 
More, Hannah 142, 151 
More. Sir Thos. 23, 208, 
236, 240, 410 
Morecambe (Lancs) 424 
Mofe Hall _aork8) 414 
Moreton (Qies) 395 
Moreton ^or) 98 
Moreton Corbk (Salop) 
330 

Moretonhampstead 
(Devon) 174 
Moreton-in«Manh 
(Glos) 258 
Merely (Derb) 346 
Morley (Yorks) 414 
Morley, Lord 219, 250, 
410 

Morpeth (Nthb) 514 
Morris, Wm. 133, 234, 
250 

Mortehoe (Devon) 200 
Mortham Tower (Yorks) 
522 

Mortimer's Cross (Here) 
297 

Morton^ard. 28, 374 
Morweliliam (Devon) 

171 

Morwenstoiw (Com) 195 
Mosehy, H. G. W. 120 
MosSwOMHaH 
(Sta&) 325 
Malsiieir {Lancs) 415 


Mosdey Hill (Lancs) 392 
Moston (Lancs) 403 
Mothy, J. L. 120 
Mottiafont (Hants) 85 
Mottistone (LO.W.) 89 
Mottram (Ches) 415 
Moulin Huet (Guem) 

108 

Moubford (Berks) 232 
Moulton (Lines) 543 
Mount Edgcnmbe 
(Corn) 171 

Mount (>race (Yorks) 
479 

Mountneasing (Esx) 571 
Mount St. Bernard 
(Leics) 343 

Mountsonel (Leics) 344 
Monaehold Heath (Norf) 
580 ‘ 

MooaelMtie(Com) 183 
Mow Ccq» (Ches) 315 
Muchelney (Som) 131 
Much Hadham (Herts) 
547 

Mudb Wenlock (Salop) 
331 

Muddilord (Devon) 199 
Mudeiord (Hants) 95 
Muker (Yorks) 520 
Mnlfra (Com) 190 
Mulgrave (Yorks) 495 
Miilhr, W. /. 143 
MuliioB (Com) 188 
Muncaster (Cumb) 431 
Mnndesley (Norf) 592 
Murdock, Wm. 181, 268, 
273 

Muabory (Devon) 123 
Mylor (Com) 186 
N6rtham Bruba (Derb) 


Nacton(Suff)584 
Nailsworth (Glos) 211 
Nan Bield Pass (Westm) 
438 

Nantwich (Ches) 313 
Napier, Sir C. J. 71 
Napohon in 80 
Nappa Hall (Yorks) 519 
Naibor^h morf) 581 
Nare Head (Com) 185 
Naaeby (Nthn) 340 
Nash, Beau 147, 149, 250 
Nasmyth, Jas. 405 
Nataly Scores (Hants) 81 
National Stud 131 
National Trust Ixix 
Nareaiby (Lines) 381 
NaworthjCumb) 527 
Nawtim (Yoiks) 492 
Nay]aiid(Si]ff)575 


Naze, Hm (Esx) 574 
Needham b^rM (Suff) 
568 

Needles, The (LO.W.) 91 
Needwood Forest (Slafiii) 
311 

Nelson (Lancs) 411 
Nelson, LordlO, 147, 303, 
|75, 579, 580, 582, 588, 

Nessdiff (Salop) 330 
Nesafield (Yorks) 468 
Neston (Ches) 395 
Netheravon (Wilts) 116 
Netbmby (Cumb) 531 
Nether Stowey (Som) 

159 

Nether Wallop (Hants) 
112 

Netley (Hants) 84 
Netley Heath (Sur) 58 
Nettlebed (Oxon) 225 
Neville's Cross (Dur) 508 
Newark (Notts) 381 
Newark raory (Sur) 65 
Newh&ggin (Nthb) 514 
Newbolt, Sir Henry 144, 
326 

New Bridge (Oxon) 234 
New Brighton (Cbos) 395 
New Bnckenham (Noxf) 
568 

Newbury (Berks) 132 
Nm^ 4 ^^ (Lancs) 

Newby HaU (Yorks) 503 
Newcastle-onder-Lyme 
(Staffs) 314 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
(Nthb) 510 

Newcfaurdi a.O.W.) 87 
Newcomen, Thos. 166 
Newent (Glos) 216 
New Forest (Hants) 93 
Newhaven (Derb) 360 
Newhiven (Susx) 46 
New HoUand (Lines) 533 
Newimpreen (Kent) 12 
Newington (Kent) 21 
Newland (Glos) 216 
Newlands (Cumb) 444 
Newlanda Comer (Sur) 58 
Newbn (Com) 183 
Newman, Card. 242, 243, 
251, 268, 272, 292 
Newmarket (Sun) 566 
New Mins (Derb) 362 
Newnham (Glos) 216 
New PasBue (Glos) 144 
" TrtTBx) 
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Newport (LO.W.) 89 
Newport ^alop) 324 
N^tj^ Pag^ (Budts) 
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"Ntmqm (Cora) 192 
Now RoflUMy (Kent) 40 
Neweteed Abl^ (Notts) 
3SS 

Newton, Sir Isaac 380, 
559 

Newton, John 350, 351 
Newton AMbot (DevoiO 
167 

Newton Ferrers (DevoxO 
167 

Newtcm-le-Willows 
(Lancs) 406 
Newtown (I.O.W) 90 
Newtown Linford (Leics) 
343 

Niarbyl. The a.O.M.) 

NiUey (Glos) 145 
Nicholson, Sir Wm. 207, 
381- 

Nicoll, Mathias 339 
Nicolls, Rich. 348 
Nidderdale (Yorks) 474 
Ni^hHn^^e, Florence 85, 

Niton ’(I.O.W.) 88 
Noirmont (Jer) 103 
Norbnry (Derb) 358 
Norfolk 582 
Norham (Nthb) 517 
Nornian Cross (Hunts) 
376 

Nonnanton (Yorks) 419 
North, Chris., see Mnison, 
John 

Northallerton (Yorks) 
502 

Northern (Devon) 198 
Noithanorton (Nthn) 337 
Northamptonshire 339 
North Bovey (Devon) 

177 

North CaAmry (Som) 
131 

Northclijgre, Lord 379 
Northcote, Jas, 163,. 127 
Nordi Downs 47 
North Flmham (NorO 
581 

Nortliendsn(Ches)403 
North Foreland (t^t) 

Northiam (Susx) 40 
Northleaeh (Glos) 218 
North Leigh (Ox(m) 217 
North Lew (Devo^ 194 
North Lnilenluun (Rut) 
379 

North Moreton CBeiks) 
North $hialds(Naih)513 
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North Stoke (Oxon) 232 
North Tairt<m (Devon) 
194 

NortiHunberland 510 
Northumbrian Lakes 528 
North Walsham (Norf) 

Norihwidi (Ches) 323 
Northwood a.O.W.) 91 
Norton (Dur) 504 
Norton (Yorks) 416 
Norton Conyers (Yorks) 
479 

Norton Fitzwarren (Som) 

Norton St. Philip (Som) 
151 

Norwidi (Norf) 576 
Nostldl Priory (Yorks) 
419 

Nottingham (Notts) 353 
Nottinghamshire 353 
Nunburnholme (Yorks) 
497 

Nuneaton (War) 306 
Nuneham Courtenay 
(Oxon) 226, 233 
Nun Mt^tott (Yorks) 
487 

Nnmiey (SonO 135 
Nmunm^n (Yorks) 491 
Nun's Cross (Devon) 
174, 179 

Nunwen (LO.W.) 87 
Nurdhig (Hants) 84 


Oakamoor (Staffs) 358 
Oakham (Rut) 352 
Oakley (Hante) 111 
Oakley Park (Glos) 210 
Oakwell HaU (Yorim) 
414 

Oare (Som) 204 
Oareford (Som) 203 
Oates, Titus 353, 38 
Ockham (Sur) 65 
Oddey(Sur)59 
Ockwells (Berks) 231 
O'Connor, Feargus 355 
Oddington (Glos) 219 
Odiham (Hants) 81 
Offchnrch (War) 276 
— “ (Kent) 10 
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Old Passage (Glos) 144 
Old Romney (Kent) 40 
Old Sanim (Wilts) 117 
Old Soar (Itet) 10 
Old SodHsnry (Glos) 210 
Old Trafford (Lancs) 403 
Old Windsor (Berks) 228 
OHerton (Notts) 371 
Olis^ (Bucks) 350 
Ombersley (Wor)|291 
Onchan (LO.M.) ^3 
Ongar(Esx)571 T 
Oi^ow, Speaker of, 251. 

OpU, John 181 
Orat^ School (G 

Ordericus Vhalis 327 
Ore (Susx) 39 
Orford(Suff)584 
Orleans, Due d* 259 
Orleton (Here) 297 
Ormathwaite (Cumb) 

440 

Ormesby (Norf) 590 
Ormskirk (Lancs) 407 
Orrest Head (Westm) 
450 

Orston (Notts) 381 
OrweU, The 575 
Osborne O.O.W.) 92 
Oscott (War) 273 j 
Osmington (Dor) 98 
Osmotherley (Yorks) 479 
Osn^ (Oxon) 256, 233 
Osprm^ (Kent) 21 " 

Oswaldkirk (Yorks) 491 
Oswestry (Salop) 330 
Otford (Kent) 10 
Otham(Kent) 11 
Otley (Yorks) 467 
Otterbourae (Hants) 80 
Otterburn ^thb) 513 
Ottorton (Devon) 125 
Ott^ St. Nbuy (Devon) 

OtwiQf, Thos, 60, 78 
Oni^ttoridge (Yorlu) 

Oulton (Yorks) 421 
Outton Broad (Suff) 587 
Ouadie (Nthn) 339 
Otttwood (Sur) 48 
Overstrand (Norf) 592 
Omton (Hants) 111 
Ovary Staithe (Norf) 593 
Oringdean (Susx) 53 
Oringham 525 

Owen, Sir Rich. 424 
Owen, Wilfred m 
Owens Colto 402. 400 
OwerCHant^^ 
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Oxenfell (Lancs) 453 
(^snhofana (Westm) 423 
Oxford (Oxon) 234 
AU Saints Ch. 243 
All Souls Coll. 243 
Ashmolean Mus. 253 
Balliol ColL 253 
Bishop King's Pal. 239 
Bladicfriars Priory 252 
Bodleian Lib. 248, 247 
Botanic Garden 245 
Brasenose Coll. 249 
Broad St. 250 
Campion Hall 239 
Carfax 239 
Castle 256 
Cathedral 240 
Christ Church 239 
Claroidon Bldg. 247 
Clarendon Press 256 
Convocation House 
248 

Commarket 253 
Corpus Christ! Ck>ll. 
242 

Divinity School 248 
Examinations 237 
Exeter CoU. 250 
Folly Bridge 239 
Hertford CoU. 246 
High St. 243 
Holywell St. 247 
Indian Inst. 247 
Jesus CoU. 250 
Keble CoU. 251 
Li^^Margaxet HaU 

Lincoln CoU. 249 
Magdalen CoU. 245 
ManchMter CoU. 247 
Mansfield CoU. 247 
Martyrs* Meml. 252 
Merton CoU. 242 
Museum of Eastern 
Art 247 

Museum of the His- 
tory of Science 248 
New College 246 
Nuffield College 256 
Old Ashmolean 248 
Oriel CoU. 242 
Osney Abbey 256 
Painted Room 239 
Parks, Hw 252 
Pembroke Coil. 239 
Pitt^R^ Mus. 251 
PuB^^ouse 252 
Queen Eliabeth 
House 252 
Queen*! CoU. 244 
Raddilfo Camera 249 
Reg^s Park CoU. 


Rental Abbey 256 


Oxford (coar.) 

Rhodes House 251 
Ruskin CoU. 256 
St. Aldate's 239 
St. Aime*s CoU. 252 
St. Antony's CoU. 252 
St. Beaet*s HaU 252 
St. Catherine's Soc. 
239 

St. Cross Ch. 247 
St. Ebbe's Ch. 256 
St. Edmund HaU 246 
St. GUes’s 252 
St. HUda's CoU. 245 
St. Hugh's CoU. 252 
St. John's CoU. 252 
St. Mary's Ch. 243 
St. Mary Magdalen 
Ch. 253 

St. Michael's Ch. 253 
St. Peter's HaU 253 
St. Peter’s in the East 
246 

Shddonian Th. 247 
SomervUle CoU. 252 
Taylor Inst. 253 > 
Trinity CoU. 250 
Union Society 253 
University CoU. 244 
University Mus. 251 
University System 236 
Wadham CoU. 251 
Worcester ColL 255 
Oxford Canal 233 
Oxfordriiire257 
Oxted (Sur) 45 
Oxton(Ches)394 
Oxton {Notts) 356 


Packwood(War)285 
PaddocltWood(Kent)9 
Padstow (Corn) 194 
Padworth (Berks) 132 
Page, W, H, 492 
Pacham (Susx) 64 
Paignton (Devon) 165 
Paine, Thos. 46, 569 
Painswick (Glos) 211 
Pakafleld^uff)586 
Wm, 376, 530, 

Palling (Noif) 592 
Palmerston, Lord 83^ 
374, 558 
Pemfofr 16, 236 
PangboiBne (Bmks) 232 
Papworili (Camb) 375 
Par (Com) 184 
Parham (Susx) 59 
Paris, Comte 4e 257 
Paris, mmitew^n^m 

Parkas, jSfr Hemywb 


Paikeston Quay (Bsx) 

575 

Parkgate (Ches) 395 
Paildi^ (I.O.W.) 91 
Park Scar Force (Yorks) 
472 

Parkstone (Dor) 97 
Parnell, C. S, 557 
Parnell, Thos. 319 
Pamham (Dor) 123 
Parr, Catherine 285, 426 
Parracombe (Devon) 201 
Parry, Sir H. 96 
Parry, Sir Wm. 147 
Parsons, Roht. 159 
Partney (Lines) 545 
Parwich (Derb) 360 
Paston (Norf) 592 
Patj^ Bricfoe (Yorks) 

Pater, Walter 244, 249 
PatmoreJCorentry 38 
Patrick Brompton 
(Yorks) 518 
Patricroft (Lancs) 405 
Patriiigton (Yorks) 501 
Patri^ume (Kent) 22 
Pattnrdale (Westm) 436 
Paul (C:om) 183 
Pavey Ark (Westm) 453 
Peacehaven (Susx) S3 
Peacock, Thos, L, 120, 
222, 228 

Peak Cavern (Derb) 369 
Peak District CDerb) 357 
Peak Forest (Derb) 367 
Peakirk (Nthn) 542 
Pease, Edward 503 
Peaslake (Sur) 58 
Pebworth (Glos) 284 
Peddar's Way 581, 592, 
594 

Peel a O.M.) 464 
Peel, John 432 
Peel, Sir Robu7M,m, 
411 

Peel Fell (Nthb) 526 
PegweU (Kent) 32 
Pembridge {Here) 297 
P-gjS’i-fl.CConO 

Pendle Hitt (Lancs) 410 
Pendragon Cas. (Westm) 


Pcoeiiden(Kent)ll 
PeiifotoiieOrorks)4]5 
Penlenfok (Cora) 186 
Penki^&^325 
Penn (Bucks) 2 m 
Penn^Str wL 139 
PefiiLfrm.33,36,46.9i 
1%209,220,223«24( 


CiiaiB415,S24 
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pMUMjrlvania Cm. (Dor) 
120 

Psoritfa (Climb) 426 
PwroM (Com) 187 
Pwiryii (Cora) 185 
Pooihiirft QCenO 35 
Piotugon Bay (Coni) 

PantiUia (Ck>ra) 171 
Pantire Head (C:on0 194 
Peotlow lEsx) 560 
Pentoo Hook (Ik^dx) 
228 

Penwitli (Com) 190 
PenyglHnt (Yorks) 428 
Penaaoce (Corn) 182 
Peover (Ches) 323 
Pepys, Samuel 115, 375, 
557, 559 

Peron'l (Corn) 185 
Percy, Bp. 330, 331. 555 
Perranpordi (Com) 181 
Pendiore (Wor) 259 
Peterboroogh (Nthn) 376 
Petorborougli, Soke of 
339 

Petarlea (Dur) 513 
Peterloo 397 
PatarsBald (Hants) 68 
Paterstow (Here) 293 
Pater Tavy (Devon) 176 
Petit Bot (Oum) 
108 

Petr, mUiarn 34 
Patworth (Susx) 59 
Pavansay (Susx) 41 
Paviril Castle (Derb) 369 
Pawsay (Wilts) 133 
PM/|^po cfHoinault 348, 

PhUUp, Adm. 147, 150 
Picki^ (Yorks) 492 


Pidcwortii (Lines) 541 
Piddinghoa (Susx) 46 
Pial (Lancs) 431 
Piaioabridga (Dur) 522 
Piers Gin (Cumb) 459 
Pikao*Blisco(Westm) 
460 

Pika o* Stickle (Westm) 
452 

Hlgta«.«fO«c,533. 

POgrlm Fathers 82, 84. 
769,292,383,409,533. 
540,544,551l 571.57'# 
PUgrims’ Way 10. 47, 58 
p3liir(Ciimb)44i 
PiUaadDii Pan (Dor) 123 
PUtOD (Devon) 199 
Plncliback (Uncs) 543 
PlBmUl(Siiff)584 
jPfosti» Mrs., see Thrak, 
Mrs. 


Pirbrigbt (Sur) 80 
Pirton (Wor) 287 
Pisbill (Oxon) 221 
Pissarro, Lucien 123 
Pitchfoid Hall (Salop) 
330 

Pitt.Wm., the Elder \\5, 
lil. 147, 183,230,25f 
Pitt, Wm., the Younger 
33. 147, 230, 552 
Pittington (Dur) 508 
Pitt-Rivers Museum 118 
Place Fell (Westm) 436 
Plaaalay (Notts) 371 
Plainmont Point (Guern) 
107 

Pldmout (Jer) 104 
Plaabay(Esx)572 
Plymouth (Devon) 168 
Plympton (Devon) 163 
Plymstock (Devon) 167 
Pocahontas 594 
Podklington (Yorks) 497 
Pokasdown (Hants) 95 
Polbathick (Com) 183 
Poldan Hills (Som) 158 
Poldhil (Cora) 188 
Pole, Card. 27, 68. 245 
Polagata (Susx) 43 
Polasdan Lacey (Sur) 55 
Polparro (Cora) 183 
Polruan (Ck>m) 184 
Polsloa (Devon) 129 
Poltasco (Ck>ra) 189 
Polorrlan (Com) 188 
Pobaath (Ck>rn) 194 
Pondm (Yorks) 422 
Pontefract (Yorks) 422 
PontaUnd O^thb) 513 
Pool (Devon) 166 
Pool-in-Wharfedala 
(Yorks) 473 
Pools (Dor) 97 
Poole’s Hole 0C>erb) 362 
Poolay Bridge (Westm) 
434 

Pope, Alex. 56, 150, 210 
234, 257 

Porlock (Som) 204 
Portbui^ (Som) 144 
Portchester (Hants) 71 
Port daroDce (Dur) 504 
Poitalat Bay (Jer) 103 
Porter Eliz. 346 
Port Em (LO.M.) 464 
Port Gavttma (Ckim) 194 
Portliallow (Com) 189 
Portiicarao (Com) 190 
Porth lam (Cm0^7 
PortiioiiBtock (Com) 189 
Porthpaan (Cora) 184 
Port b towan (Com) 181 
Purtinscale ^umb) 441 
Port Isaac (Cora) 194 


Portishaad (Som) 144 
Portland (Dor) 120 
Portlamoutb (Devon) 

167 

Portloa (Com) 185 
Portraath (Com) 181 
Port St. Mary (I.O.M.> 
464 

Portscatho (Com)/185 
Portsdown (Hant8l71, 68 
Portslada (Susx) ^ 
Portsmouth (Hantu 68 
Port Sodarick (LO!m.) 

463 V ^ / 

Port Sunlight (Chesi 322 
Port Way 207 \ 

Post Briike (Pevon)\l74 
Postlip (Glos) 285 
Potter, Beatrix 450 
Potter Haighm (Noil 
590 

Potteries, The (Staffs) 
314 

Pottame (Wilts) 134 
Potterspury (Nthn) 263 
Potion 351 
Poulton-la-Fylda (Lancs) 
424 

Poundbury (Dor) 119 
Pounds, John 69 
Powburn (Nthb) 514 . 

Powdarham (D^on) 168 
Powick (Wor) 288. 302 

Pr^Sanis^m) 187 
Prawla Point (Devon) 
167 

Press Heath (Salop) 324 
Prascot (Lancs) 405 
Prestbury (C3ies) 359 
Preston iKent) 21 


Preston iKent) 21 
Preston (Lancs) 407 
Preston HaU (Dur) 504 
Prastwich (Lancs) 410 
Pnstwood (Bucks) 220 
Priddy (Som) 152 
Pridmottth (^m) 184 
Priestley, Joseph 136, 
268.270.271.405,420 
Prince, John 132 
Princes Risborough 
(Bucks) 221 

Pnneatown (Devon) 175 
Prinknash (Glos) 211 
Prior, Matth. 375, 558 
Prior Park (Sk>m) ISO 
PrittiawaU iEm) 570 
Probus (Corn) 185 
Procolitia 528 
Pradhoa (Nthb) 525 
Prussia Cwa (Com) 187 
Prynne. Wm. 102, 243 
Puekaru^ fflerts) 547 
Pnddlatown oSm) 118 
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FtiboitHiKfa (Susx) 59 
Pnlford i^es) 323 
pnrbeck. Ide of (Dor) 
97 

Purchas, Samuel 565 
Porleigh (Esx) 571 
Purton (Wilts) 210 
Pusey Cwrks) 208 
Pusey, Dr. E. B. 208. 
240,243 

Puttenham (Sur) 72 
Pye^ Henry 208 
Pyecombe (Susx) 49 
Pym, John 159, 239 
Pytchlcy (Nthn) 351 


Quainton (Bucks) 262 
Quantock Hills (Som) 
159, 160 

Quart Abbey (I.O.W.) 86 
Quarry Hills (Kent) 11 
^eenborough (Kent) 21 
Queen Camel (Som) 131 
^enby HaU (Leics) 343 
Queniborough (Leics) 


Queniborough (Leics) 
344 

Quenington (Qlos) 209 
Quex Park (Kent) 31 
Wdenham (Noif ) 568 
Qutller^Couchj Sir A. 

144, 184, 2i\. 556 
Quilter, Roger 51 
Quin, Jos. 147, 149 
Quincey, De, see De 
Quincey 

Quom (Leics) 344 
Quy (Camb) 560 


Ramsay, Allan 14 
Ramsay, Sir VPm. 220 
Ramsbottom (Lancs) 411 
Ramsbury (Wilts) 1 33 
Ramsey (Hunts) 563 
Ramsey (I.O.M.) 466 
Ramsgate (Kent) 32 
Ramsgill (Yorks) 474 
Ranmore (Sur) 55 
Ranworth (Norf ) 590 
Rauceby (Lines) 541 
Raunds (Nthn) 351 
Ratenglass (Cumb) 431 
Ratenscar (Yorics) 491 
Ratenspur (Yorks) 501 
Ravenstonedale (Westm) 
524 

Rawnsley, Canon 439 
Rawtenstall (Lancs) 411 
Ray, John 5/2 
Rayleigh (Esx) 571 
Rayleigh, Lord 559, 572 
Ri^^am Park (Norf) 

Reade, Chas. 232, 245 
Reading (Berks) 223, 232 
Reculter (Kent) 30 
Redcar (Yorks) 504 
Redditeh (Wor) 292 
Redesitole (Nthb) 513, 
526 

RedliiU (Sur) 48 
Rednal (War) 272, 292 
Red Pike (Ennerdale) 
443 

Red Pike (Wasdale) 446 
Redruth (Com) 181 
Red Screes (Westm) 438 
Red Tam (Westm) 436 
Reedbam (Norf) 591 
Reeth (Yorks) 520 
Reidswtre, Raid of the 
513 


Richard 1 14, 33, 82, 256 
Richard II 422, 474, 492 
Richard III 307, 336, 340, 
341,342, 380,426,479 
489 

Richboroi«b (Kent) 32, 
33 

Richmond (Yorks) 519 


Ridgeway. The 208 
Ri^ Mill (Nthb) 525 
Ridley, Bp. 248, 252, 

527, 552 

Rievaulx (Yorks) 492 
Ringland Hills (Noif ) 

581 

Ringmer (Susx) 46 
Ringwood (Hants) 94 
Ripley (Derb) 356 
Ripley (Sw) 65 
Ripley ^orks) 474 
Ripon ^orks) 474 
Ripple (Kent) 33 
Ripponden, Vale of 
(Yorks) 412 
Riverhead (Kent) 34 
Rivington (Lancs) 409 
Roaches, The (Staffs) 359 
Robert Curthose 214, 510 
Roberts, Lord 80, 147, 
230 

Robertsbridge (Susx) 36 
Robertson, Sir Wm. 381 
Robin Hood 370, 375, 
414, 476, 502 
Robin Hood’s Bay 
(Yorks) 491 
Robin Hood’s Stride 
(Derb) 365 
Robinson (Cumb) 444 
Robinson, John 540, 551, 
577 

Robinson, Perdita 138, 
142 


Raby Castle (Dur) 523 Reigate (Sur) 49 Robinson, IVm. 45 

Racedown ^or) 123 Reigfaton (Yorks) 490 Robofongfa (Devon) 175 

Radcliffe (Lancs) 41 1 Remenham (J^ks) 231 Robsart, Amy 234, 243, 

Raddifie (Notts) 381 Renishaw (Derb) 357 . 277, 278 

Radcliffe, Dr, 243, 244, Repton (Derb) 274 Rocester (Staffii) 358 

249, 250, 419 Restormel (Com) 184 Rochdale (Lancs) 411 

Radcot (Oxon) 234 Restrongi^ Creek Roche (Ck>m) 180 

Radley (Berks) 226 (Com) 185 Roche Abb^ (Yorks) 

RadsM (Som) 135 Retfonh(Notts) 383 373 

Raglan (Mon) 304 Reveistoke (Devon) 167 Roches. The (StafB) 359 

Raglan, Lord 210, 304 Revesby (Lines) 544 RodbesCer iKont) 17 

Ragnall (Notts) 383 Rey Doss (Yorks) 523 Rochester ^th^ 513 

Rxtihes,4lobt. 212, 215 Reynolds, Sir Joshua 163 Rochester, Earl o/262 

Rainfaam (Kent) 21 Rhodes, Cecil 23%, 243, Ro^oid (Esx) 570 

RaiabiH (Lancs) 405 565 Rodk (Cora) 194 

Raleigh, Sir Walter 122, Rhodes Scholars 238 Rods Fcnry (dies) 322 

125.166,243 Ribble, The 410 Roddord (Devon) 203 

Ralpb^ Cross (Yorks) Ribblebead (Yorks) 428 Roddndwm PorMt 

495 Ribdiester (Lancs) 408 (Kthn) 306, 340 

Rame Head (Com) 171 Ribston Hall (Yorks) RocldEibam 352 
Ramiside (Lancs) 431 487 Rodciand (Noif )S91 
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Rodboraugh (OIob) 211 
Rodney^ Adm, 74 
RowImui @u8x) 53 
RMhead (Yorks) 414 
Rokeby (Yorks) 522 
Rok«r (Dur) 513 
Rolfe, John 594 
RoUe, Rich. 487, 502 
lU>Uesby(Norf)590 
Rolleston (Notts) 382 
RoUright Stooes (Oxon) 
219 

Rolb, C. S. 14, 303 
Ronud^rk (Yorks) 523 
Roman ViUas 9, 13, 59. 

87, 89.210. 211,218 
Roman ^an 527 
Rombald’s Moor (Yorks) 
468 

Romney (Kent) 40 
Romney t Geo. 430, 431 
Romney Lock (Berks) 
228 

Romsey (Hants) 84 
Ronaldsway(1.0.M.)463 
Rosamond^ Fair 12, 233, 
257 

Ros Cattle (Nthb) 514 
Roscoe, Wm. 387, 390, 
39^406 

Rosebery. Lord 54. 230, 
240 

Roseberry Topping 
(Yorks) 495 

Rose Castle (dumb) 531 
Rosedale (Yorks) 495 
Roselaad (Com) 186 
Ross Qlem) 293 
RossaD (Lancs) 424 

(Lancs) 411 

Rossett Gill (Westm) 453 
Rossetti, D. G. 30, 38 
Rostberne (Ches) 323 
Rostfawaite (Cumb) 442 
Roston (Derb) 358 
Rotbamsted (Herts) 348 
Rotfabury (Nthb) 515 
RoBwrham (Yorks) 418 
Rottdey (Leics) 344 
RotliweH (Nthn) 352 
Rottiagdean (Susx) 53 
Round Churches 7. 338, 
557, 572, 16. 298 
Romidbay (Yorks) 421 
Rowsley 0>erb) 365 
Rowton (^op) 331 
Rowton Moor (ches) 316 
RovLToriCom) 193 
Royston ^ertO 374, 547 
Roaei (Jer) 104 
Roan Maior (Coen) 188 
Rnan Minor (Co^ 188^ 


Rnb<ry(Wor) 


(0108)216 

Vor)292 


Rodchester (Nthb) 528 
Rndding Park (Yorks) 
474 

Rudge, John 147 
Rudston (Yorks) 497 
Rodyard (Staffs) 359 
Rttfford (Lancs) 407 
Rufford Abbey (Notts) 
371 

Rnfus Castle (Dor) 120 
Rufus Stone (Hants) 94 
Rugby (War) 305 
Rngeley (Staffs) 311 
Runcorn (Ches) 315 
Runnyniede (Sur) 228 
Runswick (Yorks) 495 
Rupert, Prince 137, 245, 
268.288.312,328.331. 
340, 341,344,381.387. 
409 

Ruscombe (Berks) 223 
RushaU Hall (Staffs) 325 
Rushay (Dor) 122 
Rushbrooke (Suff) 568 
Rwdiden (Nthn) 351 
Rushen Abbey O.O.M.) 
463 

Rushohne (Lancs) 401 
Rushton (Nthn) 352 
Rushton Spencer (Staffs) 
359 

Rusliyford (Dur) 505 
Ruskin, John 240. 455, 
440 

Russell, Dr. Richard 51 
Ruswara (Yorks) 495 
Rutherford, Lord 402. 
555, 559 

Rutherford, Mark 348 
Rutland 352 
Ruyton-XI-Towns 
$alop) 330 
Rydal (Westm) 448 
Ryde (LO.W.) 86 
i^e (Susx) 39 
Rye Dale (Yorks) 492 
Rye House (Herts) 547 
Ryhope (Dur) 513 
RytOtt(War)264 


Saddleback (Cumb) 441 
Sadler, James 246 
Saddleimmnbe (Susx) 53 
Saddlmrortb (Yorks) 415 
Salto Walden (Esx) 
566 

St. Agnes (Cora) U1 

si.ABan^^^ ^ 

St, Albans (Herts) 332 
SLAlbna'sHeadCDor) 

St, Amjatibedus 332 


St. Andrew Auckland 
(Dur) 524 

St. Anne (Alderney) 110 
St. Anne's-on-Sea 
(Lancs) 423 
St, Anselm 24, 27 
St. Anthony (Corn) 185 
St. Arvan's (MoiO 304 
St. Aubin (Jer) 103 
St, Augustine 18,121, 22, 
29. 32. 140 \ 

St. AusteU (Cora)\l84 
St. Bees (Cumb) ^1 
St. Benet^s Abb^ O^orO 
590 \ 

St.Blazey(Cora)184 
St, Boniface 197 
St. Boniface Down 
(I.O.W.) 88 
St. Brelade (Jer) 103 
St. Breock Downs 
(Corn) 196 

St. Briavels (Glos) 216, 
304 

St. Budeaux (Devon) 183 
St. Buryan (Corn) 190 
St. Catherine's (Som) 

150 

St. Catherine's Hin 
(Guildford) 66 
St. Catherine's Hill 
(I.O.W.) 88 
St. Catherine’s Hill 
(Winchester) 79 
St. Cleer (Cora) 184 
St. Clement (Com) 185 
St. aement's (Jer) 102 
St. Mumb Major (Cora) 

St. Columb Minor (Cora) 
195 

St. Cross (Hants) 79 
St. Cuthbert 506, 507, 
509, 516 
St. David 157 
St, Dunstan 26, 43, 157 
St. Edmund 567 571, 

576 

St. EndeUion (Corn) 194 
St. Enodoc (Cora) 194 
St. Erth (Corn) 179 
St. Felix 563 
St. Gennans (Cora) 183 
St, Gilbert 541 
St. Helen’s a.O.W.) 87 
St. Helens (Liuim) 406 
St.Heleo*s(Sd!Iy)192 
St.Helier(Jer)101 
St. Hilary (Cora) 187 
St,Dilda494,S04 
St, Hugh ^JJneobt 535, 
536, 538 
St. HoiA’s i 
^SS0 55 
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St. Itm (Com) 182 
St. IvM (Hunts) S60 
St. John fisher, see 
Fisher 

St. John, Vnle of (Cumb) 

St. Join's aO.M.) 464 
St. John's Chapel ^Dur) 
524 

St. John's Lock (Glos) 
234 

St. Juliot’s (Com) 196 
St. Jnst-in-Penwith 
(Com) 191 
St. Just-in-Roseland 
(Cora) 185 

St. Keyerae (Cora) 189 
St. Kcyne's Well (Cora) 
183 

St. Lawrence (I.O.W.) 

89 

St. Lawrence (Kent) 32 
St. Legor 384 
St. Leonaid's (Susx) 37 
St. Levan (Corn) 190 
St. Margaret's Bay 
(Kent) 33 

St. Martha's Chapel 
(Siir) 58 

St. Martin's (Gucra) 108 
St. Martin's (Scilly) 192 
St. Mary Bourne (Hants) 
111 

St. Mary's (SciUy) 191 
St.Mawes(Cora)185 
St. Mawgan-in-Pydar 
(Cora) 193 
St. Michael’s Mount 
(Cora) 187 
St. Nectan's Sieve 
(Cora) 196 
St. Neot (Cora) 184 
St. Neots (Hunts) 375 
St.Nicholas-at-Wade 
(Kent) 30 

St.Oiave's (Suff)589 
St. Osmund 114, 117 
St. Oswald 330, 526, 

528, 545 

St.08ytb<E8x)S74 
St. Onan (Jer) 103 
St. Patrick 157 
St. PauHnus 515, 534 
St. Paul's Waldeahuxy 
CHerts) 374 
St.PeterHm4lie-Wall 
(Em0572 

St. Peter Port (Guem) 
105 

St.Radegiind's(Knit)16 

SulSSSSdehWych 

$t. Snvioar's (Xei) Xkh 


Saint's Bay (Guem) 

108 

Saintsbury, Geo. 82, 147, 
242 

St. Sui^y Crag 
(Wostm) 437 
St. Swithin 75 
St. Thomas Becket 23, 
25. 32, 56. 337 
St. Thomas More, see 
More 

St. Trinian’s G-O.M.) 
464 

St. Vincent, Earl o/313 
St. Wilfred M, 475, 526 
Salc<»Blie (Devon) 167 
Sale (Ches) 407 
Salehurst (Kent) 36 
Salford (Lancs) 396, 400 
Salford HaU (War) 284 
Salhoiiae(Norf)590 
Salisbury (Wilts) 112 
Salisbury, Earl of 575 
Salisbury, Marq. of 240, 
244 

Salisbury Plain (Wilts) 
116 

Sail (Noif) 581 
Salop :^98 

Saltaire (Yorks) 422 
Saltash (Cora) 183 
Saltburn (Yorks) 504 
Saltdean (Susx) 53 
Saltfleet (Lines) 545 
Saltwood (Kent) 12 
Salvington (Susx) 56 
Salwarpe (Wor) 292 
Samarhs (Jer) 102 
Sanlesbu^ (Lancs) 408 
Samplord Courtenay 
(Eievon) 194 
Sam8on4Sdlly) 192 
Sancreed(Com)189 


Sancrqft, Abp. 555, 587 
Sandal (Voru) 419 
Sandhach (Ches) 315 
Sandbanks (Dor) 97 
Sandbeck (Yorks) 373 
SanOfy, Paul 554 
Sandford Lock (Oxon) 
233 

Sandbate (Kent) 12 
SanK^ Clerks) 80 
Saadiacre (Derb) 346 
Sandiway (C3ies) 322 
Sandley<Wilts)131 
Sandon(Stal&)312 
SaiidownaO.W.)87 
Sandringhain (Noif ) 594 
Sandseod (Yorks) 495 
SaaMdi^052 
Sandy (Beds) 374, 351 
Saalen(LO.M.)463 
Sark <CX) 180 
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